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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THIS SYSTEM. 

SoMi yean ago, the Author waa extenairely en^raged as a Pablie Speaker; 
and, in conseauenee of the habit of speaking, principdlj, with the muscles of 
the throat and breast, he finally broke down,— falling senseless, after speaking 
about an hoar and a half: that was followed by a protracted illness; during 
which, he providentially discovered the Cau$e$t and also the Rtmedia^ of the di& 
ficulties under which he had labored ; and now, for months in succession, by the 
aid of these principles, he often speaks from six to ten hours a day, without the 
least inconvenience: the principal cause of which is, that the effort is made 
from the dorsal and abdominal region. Few are aware of the comprehensive 
nature of the principles here partially unfolded ; and probably the Author would 
now be in a similar state, haa it not been for the teaching afforded by children 
and Indians. To secure a perfectly healthy distribution of the vital fluids 
throughout the bodv, and a free and powerful activity of the mind, there must 
be a full and synchronous action in the hrain^ the lungt^ and the viscera of the 
abdomen; the soul operating, naturally, on the dorsal and abdominal muscle8« 
and thus setting in motion the whole body. 

That he was the first to teach the specific use of thote muscles, for a healthy 
breathing, and the exercise of the ^rotkX organs, as well as blowin&r on wind in- 
struments for hours together, without injury, he has not the least doubt; and, if 
any person will produce evidence to the contrary, from any medical writer, or 
teacher of elocution, previous to 1830, he shall be handsomely rewarded. The 
time is fast approaching, when this, and its kindred subjects, will be duly ap- 
preciated ; and it will be seen and felt, that without a practical knowledge of 
these important principles, no one can become a successful speaker, or teacher : 
and the opinion is advisedly expressed, that they will produce as great a revo- 
lution in regard to the promotion of health, the art of reading and speaking widi 
science and effect, and the perfect development and cultivation of mind, voice* 
and ear, — as the discovery of the mariner's compass, or the invention of the 
steam engine, in navigation, manufacture, and travel ;— «nd, to be the medium 
of introducing such a system, by which so many thousands have been greatly 
benefited, and hundreds of lives saved, is the occasion of devout gratitude to the 
iNFunn Author of all that is eooo and truc. 
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ifmtm€m9» (tton, eombinwl with och^ eaoMt. produced hroadt/o^^ 
Wtf Bliwai w«ra formed In the Aeademleal de-^»» ^"> ^J*®** ' have been tuflbrmf more than 18 
ftanmeol of Yale Collefe, and three in the Tiieolof.i jpon^^wi^.f T ^^ directlone, I can apeak and ainc 
ical Department The followinf ia an extiaet firom ff««l7 without IrritaUng my threat M? voice t»a 
the teeUffionlala of the latter: ita natural tone and conipasa; and 1 baTothede- 

nemUvedj Tliat we conalder hia aratem ezceedins- 1*^^^^ prospect of soon reaumlng my accuaiomed 
ly well adapted to develop and train the Tolce, and *?*'? , ^ . «. . . 

fire ezpreeaion to the paaaiona ; and we beUere U ^'"^•?" Bn>neon»a Recltatlona are the boat we 
calculated to promote the health of pubHe apcakera «^«f lieard.*»— Aa/iuiw/ inteUUeneer, 
Being pemiaded tliat we have denred ««wiilia/ od- Proi Bnmaon's Lcetorea and Recltatlona, have 
vantage from his inairaetiona, we hereby exnreaa given uniToraal delight.— Louuvi/ie JounaL 

^ X^^S. Sl!1,".IlLS? «d n^ "SJ^J; ** ■"»• B«»*«>t*on» of Mr. Rronaon. are almoat per- 
haa directed ua in our pruiiee, and.aioiC.cordlall]r f«3i »i-i|a/ft«,«r« Ath»nmmand Vinfar. 



* Mr. Bronaon*a aucceaa haa been moat eompl*t«i 



recommend him to the patronage of all who would 

culthrate their voieM wiui a view to pabUc speaking. _ ^ g^ Gaxette. 

EzTKAOT ~From Profeaaora of Princeton College h ■»-* r ..hiKu. .nth m«r^^mt«.m ^.^ .«^ .w»«. 
and Theological Semmarr, N. J -Wehave hadgoSd a^ wiJ?;rfui SflSlS J?^?^?l^%,!!^ ?«lPT!S 
opporttmi:lSa for witneeelng the aucceea of Mr #ron- m?Jl^l^^^^^'l^'ThV^ 
•*" Hl.meUK,dof«.lng>organ.of.peechwithilS^^ 



Bon. Hie metlMM of uaing tlx 
moat advantage. Is preferable 
He la distingniahod from othc 



to any we have known. 



tance of cultivatiog Ita powera-^Teachera, 



lother teacher. of etocntkm S!^*"* "A^^fJ^^^^^^ 

bythe fcct, thatinitead of trying to impart hia own *««*»»^«* o^ ^^ opponunity.»'-i/««irA Adv. 

«y le of declamation, he aima at eulUvating the voice, " His superior as a speaker, we have yet to meet, 

and then leaves the pupil to nature. either at the bar, In tlie pulpit or on the floor of a 

exTBAOT.— FromtheRev.Mr. Bingham. Marietta, IflglslaUve body.'*— OUb BiateJounuU^ COumbtiv, 

O. to Profeasor Stnart, Andovsr, Msss.--- WUlyou a lady, (Hra. O. of Beaton,) saya-"Uavlng been 

me to introduce to your aocmaiotance, Prof much Injured by tight Uuimg whei very yonSg and 

i,,a popular and socceasful Uctnrer on Elo- ,^^0 bv keening ina bent poeiUon at school for yean, 



penult n 
Bronaon, 



f'^»Jll5!■**^?^'"l?™•.*''"^'^„*•**'^»W"^nlfo^TOdl manner as to suppose 

to the Professora and students in this College. As i vm aflUcted with permanent distortion of the splue. 
aLectureronSlocution I have never aeenhTasu^e- SiUI I reeohred 10 join the class, and prove the troth 



atructionofDr Barber, say the aame. He has made should become etiaiiht by II 
Ussobject one of very thojo^ etady-and, wbat|th« principlea. In afow d^ys 
la best of all, he haa aiudled Nature. */ — r -.#— r-.-. . 



atitntion. The principlea which he teachiea appear 



hers, pubJ 
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;ht by lUthfuUy att^iidlo* to 
»w days Iwaa restored.** 
exnukOT -^Letter from a dladngulshed lady to 
Boston. •*Prof. Bronson ; Sli^I wish to express to 
. you mv ^rsteAil acknowledgementa for the great 
|. benefit 1 nave received from Tour system. Ihave 
to be fomdod on a pHlkMophleal view of man.' "Bla ^^r many years been afflicted with extreme weakneos 
niutfaliona are copious and peninent; «nd Inhiak. ofthehmg^which/ali^e.elAer inwei^ con* 
bon to train the voice and^evetop and enWvate ▼•«»«ton or readli«. prothioed not onlyhoaraene^ 
the nfeetivM %adpauion» be ia Indefatigable. Hia ^^}^ «>^^*«» fhave found, upon trial, my ex- 
vrtioleeoune of (ostruction to raarkeTby a rigid P«5tnUona mow than realised I can now, with per^ 
ieference to Natnre, and ia truly almple and uSf- fe«5!\~,°^!f^:i **' '•^ •**>«*» **^ ^^ *»«*' 
fected. We take pleasiira bi reconmending blm to wilboot the least fotigod. 

•"J;lS"?Sii21II?fc??2ti#u«.. «# »«..ii -H-...1 1 At the cloee of hie Lectnrea in the Apollo, the 
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Sl^5SSJ^^5^Si?A,f M.IJ?^^ Nash, his Asaiatant) to interest, amuae and histruet 

51^ ?j5u2i.KLff ^ Si^^SftiSl? ^wn- Thev conclude, by en>resslng their high ad- 
anan ezceUentaubatilutefordrunatlaexhlUdoDa mireUonofProf Bronaon^s efncerlty, zeal and abl* 
■"«S^*£!2i,. ;>»:. - ^^^^^ ««*, ii»..^»i. »«T hithe cause of troth and humanity, and tende- 
^^^tl^^'^^t!^S!S!SS^lSLS!^^^^ ^ Wm their best wislies, that succees and 
tXXw^iliS!:t^^^VSl!^i^^^M^^^^S! |W««P«*y may attend him in hia noUe and gene- 
Mghly importent not only in Juvenile educatkm, roue enlernrise. AM08 BELDBN. Chairman. 
SwSi&SS^^ apeakM.-JWiii«mrf Oosetle, "Tg f^SSS; a^c^Sy. ""^"*''' ^nairman. 

Prod Baoiraow*! new theoiT m Klatkm to theaei- . At a meeting of the Classes, the Bev. Chakui« 
eoce of Elocution, ia. In our ludgment, founded in O. Bomfsaa, Chainnant and Dr Aiioa Johmsoi«| 
troth, tl^ author being a pneDcaTulustntlon of the Stertttaryf the following Eeaolutlon was onan^ 
Boundnesa of bis doctl1&e.*OfeMHk> Whig, iUtica) mouely adopted : 

J^. r. JZssMeed, Thai the Ladiea and Gentlemen, whe 

FVoei the PhilotUlpkM Datly World. have attended a aeries of Leeeons and Lecturea, by 

We render no mora than Justice in prtmooneiiy Prof. Bbonsom, on Elocution, Moale and Physiolo- 
Prof Bronaoa'a Recitations the best we %ver bearcf gy, feel great pieaaure in ezpresaing their high 
Hia vecttatioa of ** The Maniac, " by Lewie, was aenee of hia uibanliy, uncompromising regard for 
terrific. We never before saw confirmed, hopeless tsotv, as the basis of Religion nnd sound pbiloso- 



ravlng inaanlty ao Uiorouily Cdunterfeitod by any phy ; as well as their entire belief that hia mettiod 
10 of luB redtationa he explains of imparting knowledge ia aa natural and inttrett' 

^ » .__ J. ^ jj ,^ novH; and that it la admirably calculi 

, ted to promote the health of the Boor, and (he lior 



actor. Intbeeounee _ __^ 

his dtacovertee (for such they are,) hi Elocution. 1 

From the Riv Mn. Coos, of Hartford, Conn , ted to promote t^ 

who recehred only twelve leeeons. provementoftheMiiio. The Classes desire alao to 



Paov BaoMBOM— Dear lSlr->My PhyaidaB, Dr. esprees their indebtedness to Mr NAsa.ProCB.>» 
Rierwnod, of N. Y.. dlrecfed me to you for aid In accomplished Associate, whose eridcal knowledge 
recovering the nae of my voice. A habit of speakbig of Vooal Rcibkob^ bo happily conneeted wtth on- 



accomplished Associate, whose eridcall 

^ of Vooal BciBKOB, bo happily conneetet 

solely wltJi the muaclee of my breast and throat, usual Melody an'« Powi>r of Voice, eminently qun^ 
•ttdbotaUclnpertat least to Dr Barbell taiMruo- flea him for an InstrudDr in Moate. 
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PREFACE 
TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



In this work, the Author has given some of the results of his study and 
practice, in the department of Mental and Vocal Philosophy, for the last 
fifteen years. Persons, who are familiar with the subjects discussed, can 
see how much he is indebted to books, and how much to investigation and 
experience. Whatever is good and trdb in it, belongs to all ; for it is 
from ABOVE. If there be anything faUt and et;t/, the Author holds him- 
self responsible for it. His endeavor has been, to furnish a book, which 
may be useful to every one. He believes that a greater variety will be 
found in this, than in any other work on the subject ; — a variety, too, which 
will induce deep and careful thinkings and right feeling; and which tends 
directly, to the end in view, to wit : the development and application, of 
those principles of Mind and Voice, which the Author has been engaged 
in practicing and teaching, in our principal towns and cities, and Institutions 
of Learning : notices of which may be seen among the accompanying tes« 
timonials. 

This work is an abridgment of what the Author has written, in three 
connected, yet separate volumes, as yet unpublished, embracing the sub- 
jects of Body and Mind, their natures, relations, and destinies : the work, 
next in order, is Phtsioloot and Psychology, which, it is expected, will 
be published the coming year. 

One reason why no more quotations are made from the Bible is, that the 
Sacred Volume is nearly ready for the press, — ^prepared with such a no- 
tation as will aid the reader, to pronounce and emphasize it, at sight — ^it 
being both a Pranotaicing and Rhetorical Bible: it was commenced sev- 
eral years ago, at the request of clergymen and others, who have attended 
the Author's Biblical Readings and Recitations; and would probably have 
been laid before the public before this, but for the destruction of a portion 
of it by fire. 

The following work is now **cast tgpan the waters!^ in a stereotyped 
form, not likely soon to be changed. An affectionate Teacher's kindest 
regards to his Pupils, and respects to a candid and generous public. 

New York, 1845. 
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1. Eveiy A», and Scxkhck, baa ita Exteniala, 
tad ita Internala, ita 0«nenda and ParUcoIara; 
which moat be ondemood Analyticallj, and Sjm- 
tfaetically, if we would practice either aocceaaAil- 
If. The Intemato of Elocution, are Tbooghta 
and Feelinga, and ita Extemala oompriae all that 
ia addreaaed to oar five aenaea : ita Oenerala are 
Bfind and Body, with their Tariona Langaagea, 
or modea of manifeatation. ComparatiTely. Lan- 
guage— ia the Tone, Body— the Inatmment, and 
Mij^— the Performer: hence, the neceaaity of 
becoming acquainted, theoretically and practi- 
cally, with their NATVua, RzL^Tiozia and Uaia. 

Jl. Aa the aubiecta of BIihd and LximirAOX, 
are partially unfolded in the following work, in 
tfiia part, aomething must be aaid of the Bott, 
the harp of ten thouaand stringa : particularly in 
regard to atructure, poaition, and the organa to be 
naed for the production and modification of 
aonnda, in Speech and Song : alao of Oeaturea, 
or Actiona ; iUuatrated by appropriate EngraTings, 
which may be imitated by the Pupil, for the pur> 
poae of bringing the Body into aubjection to the 
Mind; without, however, any reference to ape- 
cifie Recitationa,— leat he thould becoqie artifi- 
cial, inatead of natural. 

8« The more we contemplate ALliv, the more 
we see and feel the truth, that he ia a Miciocotx 
indeed ; a minature-world,— an abatract of crea- 
tion,— an epitome of the nniverae,— a finite repre- 
•entation of the ImmorB Dkitt ! Well aaith the 
heathen motto, ** Know thtsslf !" and the poet— 
**Tiix raonqt aTDPT or KA2nma>— b Mak." 

And it may truly be aaid, that there ia nothmg 
ia the Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoma, 
that cannot be found, eaaentiaUy, ia the humaa 
body ; and nothing in the world of Mind, that ia 
not ahadowed forth in hfa spiritual nature : hence, 
the grandeur, the magnificence— of our aubiecta, 
■ndourol^ta. 

4» The three grand eaaentials of the Body pro- 
per, are the Oaeena, or bony syetem, which fixea 
ita form, and givea it stability : the Muscular, or 
fleahy ayatem, which ia designed to aet on the 
Oaaeua; and Nenroua system, acting on the Mus- 
cular : while the Blind, acta on and through the 
Nerroua ; receiving ita life and power from Him, 
who is emphatically "THE I«IFE :" thua, we can 
look throng Nature, up to Nature's God. Ob- 
serve, the Analytieal eonrae is ftom outermoata to 
inneimosta, from effecta to canaea; and the Syn- 
thetical progress ftttm innermosts to outermoata ; 
or Aom eauaea to eflbeta. 

0« Nnvn ov Oboaric Lira. Every thing 
must have a beginning: and nothing ia made per* 
foet at once. Now in the body, there ia a cer- 
tam portion, called Nervea of Organic Life ; be- 
eaoae they are the fiiat formed, and conatimte 
Iha grand medium, through which the aoul bnilda 

A 



up the Body, with the materiala, ftunished by the 
external world. The Soul ia the architect, and 
the body its 
workmanship. 
Here ia a good 
repreaentationof 
thia nervoua 
mass, which ia a 
kind of brain, 
(or series of 
brain,) that pra- 
aidea over those 
glanda, or work- 
shops, that take 
chsjrge of the 
food, digest it, 
and watch over 
ita changes, till 
it is made into 
blood, and then 
appropriated to 
the body. The 
nervoua centre, 
called Semihinar 
Ganglion and So- 
lar Plexus, may 
be seen at 0,0,0, 
o; it is simated 
under the dia- 
phragm and par^ 
ly behind the 
stomach : other 
aubordinaie cen- 
tres may be seen 
at e, «, «, «; also 
in other places, 
that need not be 
deaignated, as 
they are very 
numerous : these 
centres are like 
miner posts in a 
state, or king- 
dom. At <, is 
seen a pair of 
chords, called trisplanchnic nervea : and at o, a, 
are aeen other nervea, with their little brains, or 
centres, where they come together, fonning a line 
along the spine, from the bottom of the chest, to 
the top of the neck. From this large collection 
of Organic Nervea, othera proceed to every pan 
of the system, uniting in smaller centrea, and 
fonning gangliona in the palma of the hands, 
balla of the fingera, ke. Our Aalronomlcal aya- 
tem ia called the Solar System, becauae the Sun 
ia ita centre, watching over our planeta; ao, of 
these nervoua centrea of the grand and smaller 
departmenta of our miniature-universe. Owing 
to the intimate oonnection of these nervea wifli 
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their numenxu centres, and with the nerree of 
the whole body, they are lometimee called the 
Great Sympathetic Nenrea, and Nenrea of Vege- 
table Life. There are Uiree orders of theae 
Nenrea : one going to the blood-Teatela and other 
parts of the TaJBcolar system ; one to the contrac- 
tile tissaes or muscles of involuntary motion: 
and one to the nerves of organic sensation, con- 
veyiag the impressions made on the oigans. 




6. In this view of the Nerves of Respiration, 
(originating in the Medulla Oblongata, which is an 
extension of the Cerebellum, (&,) or seat of Volun- 
tary Motion, and of the Cerebrum, («,) or seat of 
Rationality,) may be seen the nerve (e.) that goes 
to the Diaphragm (»,) and is concerned in the office 
of breathing, which generally acts without the aid 
of the Will ; but yet is cont^Uable by the Will, to 
a certain extent; for we may breathe faster slow, 
long or short Next above this, is the Spinal Ac- 
cessory Nerve, used in moving the breast, kc^ in 
respiration ; one of it* fellow roots goes to the 
tongue (d,) and is concerned in mastication, swal- 
lowing, speaking, kc. [Some nerves ars thrown 
back, the better to be seen.] Next in order is the 
pneumosgastric, or lungs-and-stomach nerre (/, 
g, A,) which sends a branch to the meat-pipe, la- 
rynx and wind-pipe, («,) also to the cardiac, or 
lieart plexus, Just above, and a little at the right 
of (g) ; a recurrent branch goes to the larynx, kc.; 
other branches go to the face, to exhibit the feelings. 
AU interweave, and bring the vocal organs into 
important relations with the heart and lungs, with 
feelings and thoughts; while the main body goes 
to the stomach, and imitea with the great centre 



of oiganic life, or solar plexus. The roots of thes« 
nerves are in the cerebellum, the seat of motion, 
a receptacle of life. Now, we see why intensity 
of thoii^t, carking cares, &c., impede respiration, 
and infringe on the laws of health, far want of the 
proper co-operation with the nerves of oiganic 
life; inducing dyspepsia, and even consumption; 
hence, the painful mode of teaching children to 
read by a book: away with this feJse system, an- 
less you would inhumanly saorifice the rising gen- 
eration on the akar of evil; let the ear, or right 
feeling predombiate : please work out the wliole ; 
for you can do it: a hint is snffieient for those who 




V« Here is an excellent representation of the 
Nerves of Voluntary Motion, and of Sense, which, 
with the nerves of Organic Life, and the RespiraF 
tory Nerves, constitute the inmosts of the body; 
also, a posterior, or back view, of the two brains, 
which is the seat of the Mind, the constituents of 
which, are Will and Understanding. The letter 
e, indicates the cerebrum, or large brain, where 
the Understanding, Rationality, or thought is lo- 
cated; and ev, the cerebellum, or little brmi% 
under, and adjoining the oerebmm, where th« 
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lK>Tln>iital black )lne ia: here tt tlt« ieftt of die 
WiU, Afleetioniy Pu»ioiti ar Emoikmt^ nlno tho 
'•eat of the Motive power o{ tHui body ; niid (mm 
'these proceed the Bprns^ mmTow^ {m^) eurelopf.^d 
in three diiliBrent mL':nibTiiLnf;a, lying in the hollow 
«f the back boiiie,iinc| hmnching orTby tbrrty i^siti 
tif spinal nerree jnio a peat mojiy tamiftcniioiu 
vrer erery part or ihe body; pbf the brachtiLJ 
plexus, a reunion or aat^'cnblftge of itia diflenim 
nerves distributed u> i,h« ami Sj o r u{ip4 r e aitniniiU emj 
and ]», the plexus, or fold« of n<^rve»» Uiat Ibmi 
the great sciatic nervcf^ deBccndtiig to ihu kfi^ 
or lower extremiiJM. Fiom the? ipln^ marrowt 
the nerres arise by two vctK, or bundlc^i of fooisi 
the firont (anteriorf) ooe icrviiig A>r moliciiL, and 
the back (posteriori} ore tlic norvcfi of roeUi^, or 
sensibility. Now^ in «]l Toliintitry actiom of tlie 
body, whether r^adJogt ^^aUpR, *iiigiiigt or 
^rorking, there sihnuld be a prrfMt hajmoiiy mid 
co-operation of theOtganlo Nerves, Hespiraiary 
Nerves, and BCoier}' Ni?rvcft; htnca, thi^ toIud- 
tary effiirt must be made trom ihn abdonien, witcrs 
is ttie great centm; of Offfnnic N«<rteA, iii coiuicc- 
ti(m with those of Respiralion, 

8. Here is a 
■triking view 
of the Muscu- 
lar, or fleshy 
portions, that 
form the me- 
dium of com- 
munication 
between tho 
Nerves and 
the Bobes: 
there are sev- 
eral hundreds, 
acting on th» 
bones Uke 
ropes on the 
masts of ships: 
let them be 
trained in per- 
fect sul^ecuon 
to the Soul, 
through the 
Mind; so that 
whatever is 
felt & thought, 
may be bodied 
forth to the life. 
Now let us put 
these three 
systems, the 
Nerves, Mus- 
cles and 
Bones, togeth- 
er, and eon- 
template the 
whole as a 
luit, bound ap 
in the skin, 
and acting la 
'dbedience to its fighiM owaetjht^ Miad; while 
llMviind w sabeerviQitL ia the Oreaijor of uurnl- 




•• We now descend fo the hard parts of the 
body, which have the least of lift in them. This 
is a very correct representation of the Oaseoua 
system, or the bony parts which may be aptly 




ftalled the basis, or foondaiion, of the splendid 
tenqjle we live in; which is three stories high; 
viz. the cavity below the diaphragm, the one above 
it, and the sknlL Examine, minutely, each part, 
the sitaation and attachment of the different bones 
of the head, the five short ribs, and the seven kmg 
ones, the breast-bone, kc. In a complete human 
firame, there are 9150 bones: they afibrd us the 
means of locomotion. Do yon see any analogy 
between tiie body and language? 

10. ZooLOOT— (the doctrine or science of life,) 
is a necessary element of education. Whose oa- 
riosity has not been excited by the innumerable 
living beings, and things, witii which we are snr^ 
founded T Is It not desirable to scrutinize their 
Interiors, and see how they are made, and tmder- 
stand their varioos uses? Look at a man, a fish, 
a spider, an oyster, a plant, a stone; observe their 
diflerences, in many respects, and their similari- 
ties in others: they aU have essence, ibrm, nse. 
The tendency of the study of the three kingdoms 
^ BBtare, tiw AftitDal, Vegetable, and Bfhteral, 
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it to eawneipate the hmnui mind ftom th* dark- 
neM and tlavery of ignorance, into the light and 
liberty of rational humanity. The things of the 
Animal kingdom live, and move from an interior 
power; those of the Vegetable kingdom grow; 
and those of the Bfineral kingdom do not live or 
grow; they simply exist. 

11. Three objects are designed by this engra- 
ving : first, to show the body, clothed in its own 
beautiAil envelop, the skin, which is the conti- 
nent of onr most wonderful piece of Mechanism : 
second, to call attention to the fact, that it is Aill 
of pores, or little holes, through which passes out 
of our systems more than half of what we eat 




and drink, in the form of what is called insensi- 
ble perspiration, which is indicated by the cloudy 
mist, emanating from every part of the surface ; 
and as our bodies wear out, by degrees, and are 
renewed every seven years, and the skin being 
the principal evacuating medium for the worn-out 
particles of the system; the great importance 
of keeping it in a clean, and consequent healthy 
condition, by daily washing in soft cold water, 
must be evident to every one of reflection, it be- 
ing the safety-valve of the body : and thirdly, to 
indicate a higher truth, that of the passing off of 
a subtle and invisible fluid from the mind, in ac- 
cordance with iu state ; which is often perceived 
when certain persons are present; also when 
powerful speakers are pouring forth their highly 
WTongfat affections, and brilliant thoughu ; so as 
to give the mind a kind of ubiquity, cooeztensive 
with their tones and audible words, ruling im- 
mense audiences with absolute sway, and de- 
monstrating the power of troth and eloquence. 

Animals and Plants increase by nutrition: 
Minerals by accretion. In infancy, we weigh 
but a few pounds: at adult age, we exceed one 
hundred pounds. Whence, but ftom foreign sub- 
stances, are the materials of which our organs 
are composed ? In sickness, extreme emaciation 
proves that onr bodies may kise a portion of their 
bulk, and give back to the world what was once 
ita own. Thns, conpositioii and decomposition, 



eonsdtnting the nutritive ftuetkm of which Wag 
bodies are the centre, are revealed to us by evi- 
denoes too plain to be misunderstood: may wehava 
power to ^»preciate them, being assured that all 
truths are in perfect harmony with each other. 

19* Here is a representation of the Hmnaii 
Fonn clothed and engaged in some of the uses 
of Elocution. But it is necessary lo enter mora 




into the particulars of onr subject ; which is done 
in the succeeding parts of this introduction : how- 
ever, let the reader bear in mind, that only the ou^ 
lines of sufajects are given in the book, designed 
for such as are detennined to dig for truth and 
eternal principles, as for hidden treasures; 
whose motto is " Press On." 

Animals and Plants endure for a time, and 
under specific forms, by msking the external 
world a part of their own being ; i. e. they have 
the power imparted to them of self-nourishment, 
and when this outward supply ceases they die, 
hsving completed their terra of duration : hence, 
death, to material existences, is a necessary con- 
sequence of life. Not so with minerals: they ex- 
ist so long as external forces do not destroy them : 
and if they increase, it is simply by the juxtapo- i 
sition of other bodies; and if they diminish, it is 
by the action of a force, or power, ftom with- 
out Has not every thing iu circle? How in- 
teresting must be tiie history of all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate! Oh that we had eyes to see, 
and ears lo hear, every thing that is maaifotted 
around us, within us, and above us ! 

18. If we would have the Mind ael on tht 
Body, and the Body react on the BCind, in an or- 
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dtrly, uid, eoofeqaently, boneftcial manner, it ii 
■Acesiary that the body be in a natural and up- 
right poaition. The following engraving repre- 
•ents the Thorax, or Chest, which contains the 
Heart and Lungs ; and reason teaches, that no or- 
gans should be in the least infringed upon, either 
by compressions, or by sitting in ii bent position. 
The Lungs are reserroiis for the air, out of which 
we make sounds, by condensation. All are fami- 
liar with the haxid^>eUows: obserre the striking 
•nakigy between it and the body, in the act of 
•peaking, singing and bk>wing. The wind-pipe is 
like its nosle, the lungs like the sides, and the ab- 
dominal and dorsal muscles, like its handles; of 
course, to bkiw with ease and power, one most 
take hold of the handles ; to speak and sing right, 
the lower muscles must be used; for there is only 
one right way of doing anything. 

Larynx, . . . 



Wind-pipe, . . • 

Collar bone, . • 
Bronchia, . • . 
Hearts Longs, 

7LongIUb«, . . 
Diaphragm, . . . 
fiSbortRibs,. . 
Dorsal and 
Abdominal 
Muscles. . . . . . 




14« This is a riew of a well dereloped and 
naturally proportioned chest; with space for the 
lungs, the short ribs thrown outwardly, aflbrding 
an^le room for the free action of the organs : it is 
the true model of the form of one who would live 
to a good old age. 

15. Tio^ DsHBoro. No one can ei^oy good 
health, or perform any kind of labor with ease, or 
read, speak, or sing, when the thorax is habitual- 
ly compressed. It diminishes the capacity of the 
lungs, for receiving the necessary quantity of air 
10 purify the blood, and prevents the proper action 
of the diaphragm. The folk>wing engraving shows 
the alarming condition of the chest, when com- 
pressed by tight lacing; a practice diat has hur- 
ried, and is now hurrying, hundreds of thousands 
10 a premature grave ; besides entailing upon the 
o&pring an accumulation of evils, too awftd in 
contemplate. What is the difference between 
killing one's self in five minutes with a razor, and 
doing it in five years by tight lacing, or any other 
bad habit T Oot clothing should never be so tight 
as 10 prevent the air from coming between it and 
the body. 

16. Here follows an outline of the chest, or 
thorax of a female, showing the condition of the 
bones <^ the body, as they appear aAer death, in 
•very one who has habitually worn stays and 
corsets, enforced by tight lacing. * But,' says one, 
* I do not lace too tight* If you lace at all, you 
OKMt certainly do, and will, sooner or later, cxpe- 
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rieaee the dreadfhl consequences. Observe, all 
the short ribs, from the lower end of the breast- 
bo nu^ one mmuuiToDycTBinped inwardly toward 
the spine, so that 
the liver, stomach, 
and other digestive 
organs in that vici- 
nity, are pressed 
into such a small 
compass, that their 
fhnctions are great- 
ly interrupted, and 
all the vessels, 
bones and viscera are more or less distorted and 
enfeebled. Cease to do evil, and learn to do well. 

17. This engraving, 
of a ben-shaped glass, 

C, C, shows how the 
air gets into the lungs, 
and some of iu effects. 
A head is placed on 
the cork, T, represent 
ing the wind-pipe, and 
having a hole through 
it L, represents a 
bladder, tied to the 
lower end of the cork, 
10 indicate a lung. At 

D, is seen the dia- 
phragm. The cavity 
of the bell represents 

the inside of the thorax, where the heart and lungs 
are : there is no commimication with the external 
air, except through the hole in the cork; air, en- 
tering through that hole, can go only into the blad- 
der. Now, when the centre of the diaphragm is 
raised to D, the bladder will be flaccid and devoid 
of air; but when it is dropped, to the situation of 
the dotted line, a tendency to a vacuum will be 
the consequence, which can be supplied with air, 
•only through the hole in the cork ; the air expand- 
ing the bladder to its fhll extent, is shown by the 
dotted circle, around L; and when the diaphragm 
is elevated again, the air will be forced from the 
bladder; thus, the lungs are inflated and exhaus- 
ted by this alternate operation of the diaphragm, 
and of the contraction and elongation of the ab- 
dominal muscles; hence, the comparison between 
the vocal organs proper, and a pair of bellows, is 
distinctly seen. 

MuscvLAX Acnoir. These 
two engravings represent some 
muscular fibres in two stales: 
the upper one at rest, with a re- 
laxed nervous filament ramified through the fibres, 
as seen under the microscope *, and the k>wer <Hie in 
a state of contraction, and the fi- 
bres in zigzag lines, with a simi- 
lar nervous filament passing over 
them: apply the principle to all 
muscles. The subiect might be greatly extended ; 
bm fbr further infoimation, see the Author's large 
work on Physiology and Psychofogy, which will 
be published as soon as convenient 
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18. Here is a repreeentrntion of the Air Cells 
in the Longs, laid open and highly magnified. 
The body is formed hy Blood, which oonsiita of the 
nmritions portions 
of our food, and 
is in the fonn of 
Tery small glob- 
ales, or little 
toond balls: a 
lepresc ntation of 
which is here pre- 
•emed as seen 
through a micro- 
scope, magnified 
one thousand 

• times. 
Every 
three 
orfbor 
ndnutes, as a gen- 
eral rale, the 
blood flows thio*- 
out the whole 
body; and, of 
course, throng 
the lungs, where 
It undergoes a purification : hence may be seen 
the importance of an upright position, and perfect 
inflation of the lungs ; no one can Uts out his 
days without (hem. 

19. Here are two attltodes, sitting, and stand- 
ing, passive and active, fiewaie of too much 
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stiffiiesi, and too much lasty, of the nmscles ; be 
namral and easy. Avoid leaning backwards or 
forwards, lo the right or left: and especially, of 
resting your head on your hand, with the elbow 
on something else: by which practice, many 
have caused a pratjection of one shoulder, indu- 
ced q>inal afiections, Ac. Beware of every thing 
that is improper : such as tryii^ how much you 
can lift with one hand, Ac. 

SO* Here foOowi a representation of <he position 
of the diaphragm^ and illustrations of its actions, 
in exhaling and -inhaling. Figure 1, in the left 
aagraving, reproaents the diaphragm in its great- 
est descent, when we draw in our breath: 9,ma»- 
eles of the abdomen, when protruded to their ftill 
•zteit, in inhaling^ 1, in the right engraving, the 
diaphragm in its greatest ascent in expiration: 9, 
the muscles of the abdomen in action, forcing the 



viscera and diaphragm upwards: the Iung4 co- 
operate with the diaphragm and abdominal nms- 
cles ; or rather, the soul, mind, nerves and mus- 
cles act unitedly, and thence widi ease, grace and 
eflect Observe, the Stomach, Liver, dtc. are be- 
low the diaphragm, and are dependem on it, in a 
measure, for their actions. 




91. Here is a view of the Heart, nearly sur- 
rounded by the Lungs, with the diflerem blood- 
vessels going to, and from them: these organs are 
shown partially separated ,* tho> when in their nat- 
ural positions, they are quite compact logi^ther. 




and wholly fin up the cavity of the chest : every 
one has two hearts, for the two diflerent kinds of 
od, and each heart has two rooms: a, right 
auricle, that receives all the blood from every pan 
of tiie body, thnragh the vena cava, or large vein, 
which is niade up of the small veins, «, e, <, e, f / 
it thence passes into the right ventricle, i, thence 
into both lungs, when it is purified ; after which 
it passes into the left auricle, and left ventricle, 
then into the aorta, o, and the carotid and subcla- 
viaa arteries («i, and v,) to every part of the body ; 
returning every three or four minulea. 
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Ml. T)dB e u g i aviu g TtpnmetOM the tarynx, or 
vocal box, at 1, near the tap of the wiiidi>ipe| 9 
the broiKliiHl 




braaehfifl of 

the trarhem, 

8, 4, ri f»Sf *» 

esch lunf ; 

tUelefl lim^ii 

Whole : the 

iObetS]i<:ei of 

(he ri^ljt one 

isrem'vrd.iio 

show fh>-. ni- 

■dficaroi!-!' r>i 

the bruni-tnaS 

twigs, tf-nrn- 

nating in ilie 

•ir-ce!!:*, ". V. 

8^ like ]<:&.«.§ 

on tht- [f^-' ^ 

•Ilie bj'ii!.'h- 

al tnbi* iir^ 

the ilirrr' 

branch' -- of 

the vv M>1- 

pipe, and enter the Innga aboat one third of the 

distance from the npper end : hence, how fboll»h 

for peraona haying a sore throat, or larynx, to sap* 

pose they have the bronchitis; which consists in 

a diseased state of the bronchia ; generally broaght 

on by an Imjpmper mode of breathing, or speak- 

iug, kCf with exposure. Tbn remedy may be 

found m the practice here recommended, with a 

free nse of cold soft water over the whole body, 

and bandages wet with the same, placed about 

tiie chest and neck, to be remoTcd erery few 

hoars, as they be e — l e dry. 




JI8. Heie is a horivntal view of the Glottis 
Nf Ff are the arytenoid eartilages, connected 
with the chorda Tocatoa, (vocal cords, or liga^ 
ments,) T, F, stretching acrpss from the top of the 
arytenoid to the point of the thyroid eartilnge : 
these cords can be ekmgated, and enlarged to pro- 
duce lower sounds, and contracted and dimini^ed 
for higher ones : and, at the same time, separated 
fiom each other, and allowing more conden- 
sed air to pass for the former purposes; or brought 
nearer together, to AiTor the latter : then are a 
great many muscles attached to the larynx, to 
^▼e rariety to the modifieations of Tolee In 



5tA> Here is a front view of the Vocal Organs : 
is the top of the wind-pipe, and within and a 
little aboTe d is the larynx, or vocal box, whero 
all voice sounds are 
made: the two 
horns at the top, n|>- 
resent the upper ex- 
tremities of the tfay- 
f^K^tflTll ^^ cartilage: the 

tubes up aid down, 
and transverse, are 
blood-vessels: bo- 
waie of having 
anythingtight 
aromid the neck, 
also of bending the 
Bfck '.ivj.-h, -:i;.^-tLi:^ iLs free circulation of tho 
blood, and determining it to the head. 

ORATORICAL AND POiStCAiTa^ON. 
Posmoifs or Fkr Aim Haxds. 
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Hotel* The Elocationary EngnYings are de- 
signed fi>r ttndies ; they involve every vari^ of 
Thought and Feelings and their modee of manifes- 
tation: iome are to be imitated, others avoided, 
because of their awkwardness : Judge ye. The 
dotted lines show the directionf the hands have 
taken, till brought to their present position. Soma 
paragraphs are transposed, and extra ones intro- 
dnced, the better to accommodate the engraving*. 
See the Passions, *c^ for further informatioo. 
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1. Tois iTfTSic unfblds the true Phfloeo- 
phy of Mi ITS and Voiox, in accordance with 
the nature qf Man, and the atmdure qf Lan- 
guage, The EUmenU are first presented; 
then, the common combinations, followed by 
fhe mora difficult ones; all of which are to be 
practiced in concert, and individually, after 
ttub Teacher. These exerdaes eesentiaUy aid 
In cultivating the Voice and Ear, for all the 
objects of Speech and Sang .• whOe the Prin^ 
e^9^ find .Practice tend to develop and. per- 
feet boMi mind and body, agreeably to the 
£atf»i that should govern them. TheFbu^e^ 
inust>Srs/ be mastered, then the ComonanU / 
and the exercises interspersed with reading, 
and rigid eritieism on the Articulation and 
Pronunciation. 

N. B. Tte words prlBlKl ia OoKn ind CAHTALS, an men or 
lea 0nphatk; thoofh aOm worda nay be nada lo, aceoniii« to 
Ite darirad ^ : Am doA (—) bOkaim a paiM far bAatution : 
conaettBg wndt an gwwaflnw i eie^tad. 

9. A lias flMO' regular s«iuidst First, 
Name sound^ or long: ALE; 
ate, a-zure; rare o-pri-cots; 
acaxoe jxi-tri-ots; fiiir bract' 
lets for to-tent mus-^a-ches; 
Aoi-ry ma-gi and «a-pi-ent lit- 1 ^Hp^ 
er-a-tiforjpa-tron8',na-tion-al ^ ^-'— ^ 
cchter-er for ro-di-a-ted star t^ •» ^^' 
mens, and ssrli-ent pag-try with the Ao-lo 
gro-tis ; the ra-tion-al plain-tiff tears the cam" 
brie, and dares the stairs Ibr the «z-vor of 
roi-sins; they drain theeorae-brakes and take 
fhe bean by the nape of the neck ; the may-or*s 
pray-er to Mayn-ton 8ayre is— to be-ware of 
the snares pre^xzr'd for the matron's shares : 
a^men has both syllables accented; but it 
should never be pronounced o^men (2d a,) 
Qor ai£^*men« 

8« PoslUdM. Sit, or stand erect, with the 
shoulders thrown back, so as to expand the 
chat, prevent the body from bending, and 
ftdlitate Aill and deep breathing. Open the 
mouth wide enough to admit two fingers, 
side-wise, between the teeth, and keep the 
lips free and limber, that the sounds may 
flow with cleamesa and precision ; nor let 
there be too much, nor too little moisture in 
the mouth. A piece of bard wood, or ivory, 
an inch, or an inch and a half long, of the 
size of a jn;pe-stem, with a notch in each end, 
if placed between the teeth, perpendicularly, 
while practicing, will be found very useflil in 
acquiring the luJ>it of opening wide the mouth. 

4. B has this sonnd In certain words; anong 
which are the following : ere, tn-l^ ; feint 
heirs; the ikd-noiu Bey pur-veyc a bO'qu$t; 
(bo-l» ;) they rein their prey in iu ey-ry, and 
pay their freight by weight ; ik«y-dey ! 0.hey the 
eyre, and do o-M-iance to the Dey ; they sit 
t<te-a-tate (to-tah-Ute,) at trey: also, ther$ 
and whtTB, in all their compounds,— there-at, 
there-ftir, tA<r»-fore, there-i1^ there-oM, there- 
•ttjk; where-at, where-»y, vhtre-fote, where - 
8 



in, where-oa, where-iwVA, tc. : also, In the con- 
traction of evfr and ii«v«r,— as where-eVI^A, 
where-«'«r 1 am, I ae'er shall see thee mors. 
** How blest is be, who nsV consents, By iU ad- 
vice to walk.'* 

Anecdote. P2afo— defines man — ''An 
animal, having two legs, and no feathers.** 
This very imperfect description attracted the 
ridicule of 'SA-og-e-nes; who, wittily, and in 
derision, introduced to his school-^ fowl, 
stripped of its feathers, and contemptuouaty 
asked,--^ b this Plato's man ?" 

Ifotes* L DoatoincatimthkionBdar a and a batoa 
r, b)rglTli« it wdnB rfraa and qoaati^, in nch wmdt aa-alr, 
(ay-w,) pa*BBt, (pa»-TaBg iut, (day^ir,)diaSr, than^ wlHre,ab, 
DOT give ttalkt •oond, ai nna do to t in hkal, pnmoaadaftt 
Maut. Tb giva (hb ■oond piop«l7, wpantB tbe teeth an indl, 
Iiro|}ectfhelipi,and ivlBf flbrward tlia eoraen of Uie aioaKli, Ilka 
aftmael. 8. It would be Jiataa praper in jir(M>,toHi7,wli«»> 
«MrIgo,wlia»«nwIam,I lUMMr Aall ne tlna more; ai to 
■iyinyDalry,irhere48rIun,IfMardaUwetheemnr«. aXia 
locj^iU, toA^ (i, y, g* are Blcot,) and a in ofe, tnha^ fee., as» 
jwtalika in wunrf; and u fUe eoond of a doaa not occur amom 
iti fuhmil, or nvwiar loundi, ae dund bj ear OffhoeiMb^ It ia 
called " jrr^iitar;" L o^ it bonowi tl^ nanw aoond of a/ or ia 
■oonded like it 4. Sooie try to mtke a ditfinctian between a in 
/ttte,«ad o in^yr, calliiy Hatmrfta/ ■oond; whidi error iiow> 
iog to ( being an ofln^rf deBHnt, and r, ayrolongvri onex tMt B» 
onecanimkea good toond of M,eiQwr b qteeeh or «!«, whn 
Ona dtaatod, by giving itaeoond unlike tbe nuneioand ofa; b*> 
ware of vaiml |r^}ndioei and pri ynf ■ inii i. I mj ncMfamHa, 
nMfaan'«l, ac, tor tbe ■me reaKM that I nj notional ana 4»«o* 
HoMi J becanw oTanafavy and 40k(. 

ProTerbs* 1. JSeem»iHg-^]M prtirinf, when 
nuiUu and pmmt sit aS judges. 2. Adv^nitf-^ 
may make one wim, bnt not rich* 8. Idl4 folks 
—take the most fains. 4. Every one Is areUua 
of his own/or<«iis. 5i Fine ftatMtrs make fine 
Hrdt. 6. Go into the country to hear the news 
of the town. 7. He is a good ortiter— who con- 
vinces htauOf. 8. If yon cannot Uu, never show 
your Utth. 0. £awy«r«' hooses — are built on the 
heads of fools. 10. JAtOo, and ofun, fill the pttrss. 
11. Jtfiicft, would have xMn, and lost aU. 13. 
JVoctic^—makes perfect, 

Tbie Bible — ^requires, in its proper deUio* 
ery, the most extensive practical knowledge 
of the principles of elocution, and of a// the 
compositions in the world; a hetter impres* 
sion may he made, from its correct reading^ 
than from the most luminous commentary* 

Varieties* 1 . Love what you ought to do^ 
and you can easily do it;— oiled wheels ran 
freely. 2. Cicero says, that Roseius, a Ro- 
man orator, could express a sentence in as 
many diflferent ways by his gestures, as he 
himself could by his words. 3. Why is the 
letter A, like a Aon^y-fluckle 1 Becanse a B 
follows it 4. Never speak unless you have 
something to say, and always stop when yon 
have done. 6. The most essential rule in d^ 
livery ia— Be noforaZ and in eam«9<. 6. Our 
education should he adapted to the Aill de- 
velopment of body and mind. 7. TYuth can 
never contradict {^(f; but is eferruxZ and itn* 
mutcUfle-'-ihe same in all ages .* tbe states of 
men's reception of it — are as various aa the 
principles and sulff'ects of natural creation. 

As good have no time, as make bad km of it. 
b2 
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B. £2bef»^ion-i8an Artythatteachesmehow 
to manifest my feelings and thoughts to 
othen, in such a way aa to give tfaem a true 
ideOy and expression of kowy and what, I feel 
and thinjc; and, in ao doing, to make them 
feel and think, aa/ do. Its object ia, to enable 
me to communicate to the hearera, the whole 
tnUhy juat aa it is; in o^Aa- words, to give me 
the ability, to do perfect justice to the sultjed, 
to them, and to myself: thus, involving the 
philosophy of end, cause, and ^ec/,-the cor- 
respondence of affedionythoughts and toords. 

6. Tke aeeond aovnd of A is gimTOi 
or Italian. Ah; alms, far; pa- 
pa calms ma-TTio, and oom- 
moaids Charles to crunch the / 
Osmonds in the Aoun-ted paths ; I 
his ma-ster de-»n<m-ded aM 
haunch of por-tridge of /a-\ 
ther; aunt toun4ed the toun- [AiiriB.] 
dress for sabre ftom the ha- 

no-na tree; /or-via fiurms sar-sa-pa-riMa in 
A-mcr-i-ca; ma-ntMa balm is a charm to 
halve the qualma in Ra-oerwia; he Si-bides in 
CAi-na, and vaunts to have »aun-tered on 
the a-r0-na, to guard the vi/-la hearths from 
harmrfiA ef:/lu-vi-a; they^un-ted on theao- 
fe, ar-gn-ing for Quarlea' psalma, and for-mu- 
la for ^aun-dioe in Afec-ca w Me-<ii-na; a 
calf got the cAo^^ra in Cu-ba, and a^rose to 
run the gauntAiel for the ayea and noea in A- 
ceMa-ma. 

7. In making the vowel sounds, by expel- 
ling them, great care must be taken, to con- 
vert all the breath that is emitted, into pure 
sound, so aa not to chafe the internal surface 
of the throat, and produce a tickling, or 
hoarseness. The happier and fireer fh>m re- 
straint, the better: in laughing, the lower 
muscles are used involuntarily; henc« the 
adage, * laugh, and be fat.* In breathing, 
reading, speaking, and singing, there should 
be no rising of the shoulders, or heaving of 
the bosom ; both tend to error and iU health. 
Beware of using the lungs, as it is said; let 
them act, as they areoc^ upon by the lower 
muscles. 

Not«S* 1. TUi, gtridlj q>akii«, k Oh only Bfttml 
•ooBd in all UagnigH, ud it the cukiA bumI«: It nanljr minini 
the oDiler Jaw to be dropped, ud a vooi naiid to be produced: 
•II oMar vowela an derived from It; or, imthar, are moiifieatkim 
ofit. S. WtaBabanBitkie,i.a^irbaiiiieedli7itaeU;italw«|i 
haa tbbsmnd, buft maat not be accented; aa, "a team aaw a bone 
■odaahetpinaBMidoir:" eneirt aa eootmated with Me;aa,<<I 
aaid (Ac inui,HitaaBa" a When a SDma an aawMoaiad ^l* 
hble, it ha tbia annad : aa, a-wake, a-bide, a-lika, a-ware, a4aM, 
»-fold,Mra7,*c. 4. R baa a aimilar aound at tba end of wocda, 
•itbcr with, or wMhoot aa Jk : aa, Aiihah, Am-nah, S^rab, MJ^ 
ea,A4ncr»i<a,i-o4a,doraia,lK. Beware of aarlns, Vo^XySk- 
tj^kc kltgeBanttrbaatbiaaagnd.wheo MlowedbfaaUvIe 
rfntbeaamaqrlbblai aa, ar-«OB, ar4iat, Jke. ; alao In atarfy, (fiill 
of atara,) ind tawy, (beanearad with far.) 

SducaUoii. The deHoa/itm of this word 
— ^win aasist us in understanding its mernir 
ing{ it being composed of the Latin word 
e<lu-oo, to lead at draw out AU develop- 
menla, both of matter and spUit, aie fkom 



vjUhinr^-out i not from tdMou/— ^. The 
beautif\il roae— ^oes not grow by aeeretion^ 
like the rocks g its life flows into it through 
the nutriment, imbibed fh>m the earth, the 
otr, and the water, which are incorporated 
with the very 2^e-blood of the plant as a me- 
dium : it ia a manifestation of the Lirs that 
fUIs all things, and flows tnto all things, ac- 
cording to their various/omu. The analogy 
holds good as it respects the human mind; 
tho' vegetables are matter, and mind^-ia 
spirit ; the former ia of course much more 
confined than the ^/«r. The powers of the 
mind — must be developed by a power from 
toithin, and above itself and that is the best 
education, which will accomplish this most 
rapidly, and effectually, in accordance with 
the laws of God, — which always have refers 
ence to the greatest good and the moat truth. 

Anecdote. A clergyman, whose turn it 
was to preach in a certain church, happening 
to get wet, was standing beibre the session- 
room fire, to dry his clothes; and when his 
colleague came in, he asked him to preach for 
him; as he was very tvet. **No Sir, I tharik 
you ;" was the prompt reply : '^preach your' 
self; you will be dry enough in thepu/ptt.'* 

ProTerbs. 1. A harden that one ek»o9U, is 
not ftU. 2. A fuilty conscience needs no Me«- 
MT. I. 4fMr-wlt ia every body's wit. 4. E%»ugk 
—\b as good as a feast. 6. AU la bot Up wisdom, 
Ihat wanta txperieiue. 6. Better bend, than break. 
7. Children and fools often apeak the trtUh. 8. 
Oat of debt, out of danger. 9. Wade not in un- 
known waters. ' 10. Do what you ought, and let 
come what will. 11. Empty vesaela make the 
greatest sound. 12. Pause, before joufoUsw an 
exampU. 

Hatiiral uid SptzituAl. Since we are 
posseaaed of both body and sotU, it ia of the 
first importance that we make use of natural 
and spiritual means for obtaining good ; i. e. 
natural and spiritual truths. Our present 
and eternal deatiniea-should ever be kept in 
mind ; and that, which is of the greatest mo- 
ment, receive the principal attention: and, 
ainoe deathr-\a only a continuation of life, our 
education should be continuous : both states 
of being will be best attended to, when seen 
and attended to in connection. 

Tarletflea. 1. Horses will often do more 
for a whistle, than a whip : as some youth are 
best governed by a rod of love. 2. Why is a 
bankrupt like a clock f Because he must 
either stop, or go on tick. 8. True reading 
is true exposition. 4. Conceive the tnteri' 
tions of the author, and enter into the eharao' 
ter. 6. The sdenees and mechanical artsaxe 
the ministers of wisdom, not the end. 6. Do 
we love our fKends more when present, or 
absent If 7. AUnofuraf truths, which respect 
the worksof God in creation, are not only real 
natural truths, but the glasses andoontainiDg 
principles of spiritual ones. 
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8. Tbe fnean$ to be used, thus to make 
known my fuUnga and thoughts, are tones, 
wards, looks, actions, expression, and silence .- 
whence it appears, that the body ia the grand 
medium of communication between myself 
kdA others ,' for by and through the body, aie 
tones, words, looks, and gestures produced. 
Thus I perceive, that the mind, is the active 
agent, and the body, tbe passive agent; that 
Mi* is the instrument, and that the perfor- 
mer: here I iee the elements of mental and 
vocal philosophy. 

O. Tke third sound of A is broad • 

ALL, wall, auc-tion, aux-pice ; ^ J^y 
his vav/-ting daugh-ier baul'd y S^ \ 
the iatt-phin in the «attce-pan ; / //^^ \ 

the pal'try sauce-box waltz 'd j Jf .>\ ] 

in tbe tea-sau-cer; al-&e-it, the V \ /y ' 
wuwk'iah a«-thor, dined on ^ VVv 
iux«-8e-oas tav-sa-ges ; tbe au- [a in all.] 
burn pal'frey drew Zati-rel 7>2au>dits ; his 
naugh-ty dwarf got the groat through the 
/a«-cit ; be thwar-ted the /a^chion and sui- 
ted the shawl in false tca-ter ; the lawAesa 
i-ky ffot in-ttalTd in the au- tumn, and 
frau-aed the green sward of its 6ai«dric 
aioA-ing. 

10. CraitA!f, a celebrated JrtsA orator, pre- 
sents ua with a signal instance, of what can 
be accomplished by assiduity and persever- 
ance : his enunciation was so precipitate and 
confused, that he was called "stuttering Jack 
Curran,** To overcame his numerous de- 
lects, he devoted a portion of every day to 
reading and reciting aloud, slowly, and dis- 
tinctly, some of the most eloquent 6i:/rac/» in 
our hinguage : and his success was so com^ 
plete, that among his excelUneies as a speak* 
er, was the clearness of his articulation, and 
an appropriate intonationy that melodized 
every sentence, 

Notes* L TbiMOtfhlitsaBdfAniyi^imMtlMjaw, 
aod ibape tlM movfA w in tbe engnvlnf s nnd when you wWi to 
piQdncnn Torj frsar wanady in tpttek or tong, in additian to tlm 
ak«n,tw«Utte«e«i4>^ (which wfll ctevralt and 0iteY« Um 
«oeal dkordv,>ud farn Iha vqIc* w low u poMibln In Um Imrfia; 
far dm toifcr ud largtr Ume chonia are, the gmotr will be the 
voiee : abo^ prtctlee making aonnda, while exhaling aud mhaling, 
to iupm tbe toaen. Thie aooad ia broader than Ibe Gentan a. 
aOaaneUaMabBalbiaaDuadt I tbowbt ha cnnght tba e««li, 
whan be bm^t the cloth; ha wmagbt, busbt,ual aoo^t, bat 
hiked naoi^L & Bewara of adding an r after in, aa lawr, Jawr, 
bwr, fee. 4. The Halie a in the foUowfag, ia brand, dfl were 
•p^dkdnt thethmi-doBof WoMerBo'Wcb.wbowMal-aMt 
•wid^ is lb* cal-dn» of boiU^ w»4«r. 

II«MUoftlko««l&t« TAin^^^ is to the 
mind what digestion is to the body. We 
may hear, read, and t€Uk, tUl we are gray ,• 
but if we do not tkink, and analyze our sub- 
jects, and look at them in every aspect, and 
see the ends, causes, and ^eetsjbey will be 
of little iMe to us. In thinking, however, we 
must think eleariy and without eof^tuiion, as 
we would examine objects of sight, in order 
to get a perfect idea of them. Thinking— ia 
spMJtuaUy seeing g and we should always 
think of things sopartkularly, as to be able 



to describe them to others with as much ac- 
curacy as we do any external objects, whidi 
we have seen with our material eyes. 

Anecdote. Wild Oats, After the first 
speech, made by the younger Pitt, in the House 
of Commons, an old member sarcastically re- 
marked,-" I a^jpreA^nd that the young gentle- 
man has not yet sown all his xuild oats," To 
which Mr. Pitt politely replied, in the course 
of an elaborate and eloquent rejoinder, ^Age 
— has its privilege! end the gentleman him- 
M^— affords an ample Illustration, that I re- 
tain /oorl enough for oxsss to pick.'* 

Proverbs* I. A calumny, tho' known to be 
•uch, generally leaves a stain on the reputation. 

5. A blow from a frying pan, tho* it does not 
kurtt tuUie*. 3. Fair and tofriy, go gnr$ and far. 
4. Keep your husineu and wnscienee well, and 
they will be sure to keep you well. 6. A man 
knovo no more, to any purpooo^ than he fraeticta. 

6. Bellt call otk^o to church, but enter not tkeU' 
oelvto. 7. Revenge a wrong by forgiving^ It. 8. 
Venture not aU you have at once. 9. Examine 
your auounU and your conduct every night. 10. 
Call me counn^ but don't coxen me. 11. Eagles — 
fly alone, but ekeep flock together. IS. It ia good 
to begin well, but better to end well. 

Tlkeoloffy^ — includes all religions, both 
heathen and christian; and comprehends 
the study of the Divine Being, his laws 
and revelations, and our duty towards Him 
and our neighbor. It may be divided into 
fbur grand divisions; riz. Paganism^ Mahont' 
edanism, Judai&m, and Christianity, The 
study of Theology is the highest and noblest 
in which we can be engaged: but a mere 
theoretical knowledge, like the sunbeam on 
the mountain glacier, may only dorz^e— to 
blind; for, imless the A^orf is warmed with 
love to God, and love to man, the coldness 
and barrenness of eternal death will reign in 
the soul : hence, the cUl of Religion relates to 
life ; and the life of Religion is— to do good 
— ^for the sake of good. 

Varieties. He, who studies books alone, 
will know how thin^ ought to be ; and be 
who studies men, will know how things are, 

2. If you would relish your food, labor for it; 
if you would ei^oy your raiment, pay for it 
before you wear it; if you would sleep sound- 
ly, take a clear conscience to bed with yon. 

3. The more we fbUow nature, and obey her 
laws, the longer shall we live; and the fiir- 
ther we deviate ftom them, the sooner we 
shall die, 4. Always carry a few proverbs 
with you for constant use. 6. Let compul' 
sion be used when necessary ; but deception 
'-never, 6. In CAino, physicians are always 
imder pay, except when their patrons are 
sick ; then, their salariesare stopped till health 
is restored, 7. All things spiik; note weU 
the language, and gather wisdom from it. 

JVc<«r«— Is bat a name for aa ^oct, 
Whose t sais is Osd. 
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11. Word$t I see, are among the printipcd 
meanB waed for these important purpoeea; 
and they are formed by the organs of voice : 
these two things, then, demand mjJintBnd 
particular attention, words and voice ; words 
are composed of Utterg ; and the twice, b the 
effect ofthe proper action* of certain ptarts of 
the body, called voad organs^ oonyerting air 
into sound ; which two mighty inttrumenta, 
words and voice^ must be exammed antdyti- 
caUyt and syntketieaUy ; without which pro- 
cess I cannot understand any thing. 

19. TlM Amrtlft sound of A is slunrt t 
AT, aft, add ; I had rath-er 
have a6ar-rel of as-par-a-gus, 
than the en-om-el and o^-ate ; 
the ca-6aZ for-hade die mal-e- 
faC'tor his ap-par-etand jave- 
lin; CAar-i-ty danc'd in the 
S«fi-a-ry with Cap-ri-corn; [■^"^t.] 
e mal-con-<en<< pass'd thro' Ath-ens in 
Jcft-ra-ar-y ; his cam-ela quaffed the As- 
pftoZ-tic can-oZ with fa-ciZ-i-ty ; p2a«-ter the 
/oZ-low-ground af -ter Jan-u-ar-y ; the ad- 
age an-swers on the com-rade's staff; the 
plaid f<u-sel is man-u-/ac-tur'd in France ; 
he at-tack^d the <ar-ift with rafl-le-ry, af- 
ter he had scathed the block and for^-le with 
his ac-idpa^-en«try. 

13. The more perfect the medium^ the 
better will it subserve the uses of eommuni- 
cation. Now, by analyzing the constituents 
of words and voice, I can ascertain whether 
they are in a condition, to answer the varied 
.purposes for which they were c-tveft ; and 
/ortunately for me, while I am thus analyz- 
mg the sounds, of which words are com- 
posed; I shall, at the same time, become 
acquamted with the organs of voice and 
hearings and gradually accustom them to the 
performance of their appropriate duties. 

H Otes* L To {in tte aeaet ■oondt of laj of the 
Towal^ tika iraria, In whkfa tbi^ uv ftMsd at tbB t«f*iiiaiK, ud 
procwdastf yoa mnpiag to pRnooDn the wlkolt wtad^bat 
jfBpflMiaatutjQubaTtpndiMMlUiBvoiMlKiuiid; udtfaatiitlM 
tniM out. S. Bemre of ttippins ihiM, or tnjr other mmd, or 
dkonytef it : not, nn go, yotfkB ne, theylca eone ; but, I CkA go ; 
ToaeuMo; flHjoucoin*. m, In oite, la mtAi, a ^oenlly 
Uatg ; bat in oMcr puti of ipMch of won tbia one cyBoUc, it it 
wokUf itori; vilcw nader wnw meant t u— intlnnte Oat to mj 
btiaatefhtad; 1100111 OtatdciicttteindobaUflKtachUd; beodea- 
liteito ^gKmli tin ean of UaiffMtioBtttoiBd oafcrtnaiti wife; 
Sie eaBpuriooile mm madititBi bow be naj aHeviite tiw coodltioo 
oriiii dJncffliolaiB notlwr ; lindioUayoar ooBiiilale>l booor ; dapre- 
die tn aoraiciwnli bnit, by imp or Uim ti pnrR*; tbe |m^«te 
» to npitatB tbe aJtiaiitH faDUMdiately. 4. 



imds of nmciiii««>BetiBieinKNi(/lnEt, 
or £ftaf||«d,by letten iamiediitely ^ncadiag or meceediag ; which 
aaaj be ■eoi, •■ it nqwekii, Ibr tattaaee, ia Ttn^^e, m<m>bnae, 
ff9«o4ita,c«Hlidpile, poJtBn-tiia,Bigbt.iikple,«K.: nme biT- 
ij^iriiglitieeMtoiifhelMtiyilible; lad otben bavtBg the a 
pneedad, or fcOowed bf 1 vocal eonnwat : MO pnTiooi Note S. 
ft. ▲ lettv li odled ttor«, wbeo it caaaot be prolcmged ia Speech, 
aha^ a eula 8oi«,) witboot ilteri^ Ha fcrm ; lad lo^g, wbea 
hflan be prohmgel witboot nch dHagi: tfaorofare, wo dU a 
•ooadlonr,ordkor(,becaaMttia Mae iiid>l( tobaioi la^eold, 
bat; pile, Bat : ia ntaUag a lonr aooad tbe (lottii ii Iceptopea in- 
MfaiUdy; and ia vUBga t*or< oaa, it ii doMd auddealy, pmda- 



«ofdw 

Saving FueL Some time ago, 
when modern stoves were first introduced^ 
and oflbred for sale hi a certain cfty, the ven- 
dor remarked, by way of reoommeruitngtfaem, 



that one atofe wouM save haff the fuiL 
Mr. Y-^ being present, replied, <* Sir, I will 
buy ttoo of them, if you please, and then I 
shall save the whole.** 

PkwrarlM* 1. AU troths mast not be told at 
oU timet. S. A good ««nMiirt makei a good 11UW- 
ter. S. A man in Ustrtss, or dejyotr, does as 
much as Un. 4. Before yoe make a friend, eat 
a peck of Mil with him. 6. Pmmoii— wUl master 
f »«, if yoa do not master your passion. 6. Form 
—Is good, bat not formdlitf. 7. Everf tab mast 
stand on its own bottowt. 8. First eome, first served, 
Fri»ndskip-<amDoi stand all on one side. 10. 
/dlMe«»— is the hot-bed of vice and ignorance, 
11. He that wiU steal d phh wUl steal a heUer 
thing. 12. If yon lie upon roses when young, jiM 
will lie upon thorns when old. 

(inalliloatlons of Teacbiers. Inas- 
much as the nature of no one thing can be 
i«7u2ersfood,withouta knowledge or itsorigth, 
and the history of its formation^ the qnalift- 
t^ons of teachers are seen and felt to be so 
great, as to induce the truly consciaitious to 
exdaim, in view of his duties, « Who is n^ 
dent for these things?" How can we edu" 
eate the child in a way appropriate to his stoto 
and relations, without a knowledge of his 
mental and physical ttrudure? Is not a 
knowledge of psychology and physiology am 
necessary to the educator, as the knowledge 
of mechanics is to the maker or repairer of 
a uHitch ? Who would permit a man even 
to repair a watch, (much less hire a man to 
make one,) who had only seen its externals? 
Alas! how poorly qualified are nmib4eniha 
of our teachers for the stations they occupy f 
almost totally ignorant of the nature and ori- 
gin of the human mirtd, and the science of 
physiology, which teaches us the structure 
and uses of the body. But how little they 
understand their calling, when they suppose 
it to be merely a teaching of froo^knowledge ; 
without any regard to the development of 
mind and body, A teacher should possess a 
good moral character, and entire self-control ; 
a Amd of knowledge, and ability to commu- 
nicate it; a uniform temper, united with d^ 
dsion and firmness; a mind to discriminate 
character, and tact to illustrate simply the 
studies of his pupils; he should be patient 
and forbearing ; pleasant and affectionate, and 
be capable of overcoming all difficulties, end 
showing the uses of knowledge. 

Varieties. 1. If one were as eloquent as 
an angel, he would please some folks, much 
more by /is^in^, than by «9)eaXeing. 5BwAn 
ffinight politician asks — what recommends a 
man ; a corrupt one— who recommends him. 
3. Is any law independent of its maker f 4. 
Kind words— etw/ no more than unkind ones. 
6. Is it not bettor to be wise than rich? 6. 
The power of empAa«i»— depends on concent 
tratknu 7. Manifested tofedom— infto de- 
iigrt* 
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14. There are then, it appeara, two Mnds 
of language; an artifieialy or conventional 
language, conaisting of voordai and a natu- 
ral lan^-uage, conaiating of tonu^ loofu, ae- 
tiansy eaepresiion, and nlenee,- the farmer ia 
addreeBed to the eye, by the book, and to the 
ear, by «peecA, and must thiu be learned; the 
laffer^-«ddze80BB itself to both eye and ear, at 
the wBiae numien/, and must be thuaoflgutmf, 
so far aa they can be acquired. To become 
an Eloeutumist, I must leam both these lan- 
guages; that of art and etienee, and that of 
the pflwsiofw, to be used acoordin^ to my Aufr- 
jeet and o^'ed. 

15. Si hmm ti«ro regvlar aoaads | first, 
its name soand^ or loog: 
EEL; 0*ra, e-vil; nd-ther 
de-cei«e nor in-vet-gle the 
seam-stress ; the sleek ne-gro 
bleats like a sheep ; CcB-aar^s 
e-dict pre-cedes the e-poch of _ . __, 
«re-mors ; the sheik's beard ^ ^ 
streamed like a si«-te-or : the ea-gle shrieked 
hia p0«an on the lea ; tne e-go-nst seemed 
pleas'd with his pZ«-na-ry /ei#-ure to see the 
oo-te-rie ; .S-ne-as Leigh reads Mo-sA«fm 
on the e-dile^s heath ; the peo-ple tre-pann'd 
the fiend for jeer-ing his prem-ier ; his liege, 
at the or-eies, gaye cs-tZ-iads at my niece, 
who beat liim with her 6e-Bom, like a cay- 
a-2tsr in Greece. 

16. Since the lody is the grand medium, 
fat communicating VeeZui^f and thougktt, 
(as above mentioned!,) I must see to it, that 
each part performs its proper office, without 
mfringemerU, or encroachment. By obeerva- 
iwn and experience, I perceive that the 
wind usee certain parte for specific pur- 
poeee ; that the larynx is the place where 
yocal sounds are made, and that the power 
to produce them, is derived from the com- 
bined action of the abdominal and dorsal 
muscles. Both body and mind are rendered 
keaUky and etrong, by a proper use of all 
their organe and facultiee. 

IT. Irref^nlar SomuU. I and Y often 
have this sound; as— an-Zigtie, ton-^^; the 
po-Hce of the baa-^ seized the man-darrin 
A>r hia ca-^9rto8 at the mag-a-zvM/ the u- 
nig^e fl-nanwrier, fBriigued with hia bom-bar 
aine vsrliee, in his re-treat fh>m Mo-bile, lay 
by the marrtfies in the ra-vine, and ate ver- 
di-gris to re-lieve him of the cri-Zi^u^. Sheri- 
dan, Walker and Perry say, yea yea, and nay 
nay, making the e long; but Johnson, En- 
tick, Jamieson and Webster, and the author, 
pronounce yea as if spelled yay. Words de- 
rived immediately from the French, according 
to the genius of that language, are accented 
on the last syllables ;—ca-frJee,&-%ii«, po- 
lice, &C. 

S9tT9w--treadf kewUf, and leaves behind 
▲ deep imprution, e*en wlien ebe deparU / 
Wbile J'tfy— trips by, with itep», as light as whd, 
And tearcely leaves a trae§ upon our hearts 
Ofher(kint/0o(-/s^' 



18. That the body may be free, to act in 
accordance with the dictates ot the mind, all 
unnatural compreeeiona vadcowlractiona must 
be avoided; particularly, erawiU and etoeka 
so tight around the neck, aa to interfere with 
the proper action of the vocal organe, and 
the n-ee circulation of the blood ; also, tiffht 
wiietcoaU ; double eurpendere, made tignt- 
•r with etrape ; elevating the /ee< to a point 
horizontal with, or atwae, tne seat; and 
lacing, of any description, around the vniiet, 
impeding the freedom of breathing natural- 
ly and healthfully. 

Anecdote. True Modesty, When Wash- 
ington had closed his career, in the French 
and EngUsh war, and become a member of 
the House of Burgesses, in Virginia, the 
Speaker was directed, by a vote of the house, 
to return thanks to him, for the distinguished 
services he had rendered the country. As 
soon aa Washington took his seat, as a mem- 
ber, Speaker Robinson proceeded to discharge 
the duty assigned him ; which he did in such 
a manner as to eortfound the young hero; 
who rose to express his acknowledgments f 
but such was his confusion, that he waa 
speechless ; he blushed, atammered, and trem' 
bled for a short time; when the Speaker re- 
lieved him by saying—** Sit down, Mr. Wash- 
ington ; your modesty is equal to your valor ; 
and that — surpasses the power of any lan- 
guage that Jpossessi" 

ProTerbs. 1. A biythe heart makes a bloom- 
ing visage. 2. A deed dene has an end. 3. A 
great eitf, a great eolUude. 4. Desperate euU— 
must have desperate eune. 6. JIU men are not 
men. 6. A stumble— m^y prevent a/oiZ. 7. Afoet 
always comes short of his reckoning. 8. Beggars 
must not be ekoosers. 9. Better late, than never. 
10. Birds of a feather flock together. II . Nothing 
is lost in a good market. IS. All Is well, that enda 
well. 13. Like prieet, like peopU. 

Varieties. 1 . The triumphs oftruthr-'en 
the most glorious, because they are bloodless ; 
deriving their highest lustre — ^firom the num- 
ber of the saved, instead of the slain. 2. Wis- 
dom— consieta in employing the best means, 
to accomplish the most important ends. 3. 
He, who would take you to a place of trice, or 
immorality, is not your real friend. 4. If 
gratitude — is due fh)m man — ^to meat, how 
much more, from man — to his Maker ! 6. 
Arbitrary power— no man can either give, or 
hold; even conquest cannot confer it : hence, 
law, and arbitrary powei^—eon at eternal en- 
mity. 6. They who take no delight in vir- 
tue, cannot take any— either in the employ-' 
ments, or the inhabitants of heaven. 7. Be- 
ware of violating the laws of Ltfe, and yon 
will alvraya be met in mercy, and not in 
Judgment. 

The calm of that old reverend brew, the glow 
Of its thin silver locks, was like a flash 
Of aunlight—\n the pauses of a «torai. 
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19. Having^ examined tbe itructure of the 
body, I see the necessity of aiandingj at 
firat, on the left foot, and the right toot a 
few tficAM from it, (where it will naturally 
faU, when raised up,) and pointing its heel 
toward the hoUaw of the Uft foot ; of throw- 
ing the shoulders hack, so as to protrude the 
diett, that the air may have free ac-cfss to 
the air-cells of the lungs; of having the 
Hipper part of the body quiescent, and the 
mind concentrated on tne lower muscltt, 
until they act voluntarily. 

90. The se«ond soiuid of E Is short t 
ELL ; ed^Qt en ; the dem-O' 
crates eg-i-page was a leath- 
er eph-oa ; the ea-auire leap\' 

from the pe<2-es-tal in the ket . ,,^^ ^ . 

tie of eggs ; a lep-er clench'd \ \<Ull>y I 
theen&-a, »ra?-ousofthee6-on JST'^ , 
feather, and held it stead-y ; l^ *» ^ll.] 
get the non-pa-ret/ weap-one for the ree- 
on-dite A«r->o-me ; the ap-pren-tice ior-gets 
the shek'e\B lent the deat prW-ate for his 
Aer-o-ine ; the clean-Xy leg-sxe held the <ep- 
id mead-oyr for a spe-cial Aome-stead ; ster- 
e-o-type the pref-ece to the ten-ets as a prel- 
ude to our ed-i-hle re-tro-xpec-tions ; yes- 
ter-day I guessed the fet-id yeast es-capeJ 
with an «p-i-8ode from the ep-ic into the 
pe<-als ofthe sen-nh; the pres-age is im- 
press^d on his re<-i-na m-stead of the keg of 
phlegm. 

91. In these peculiar exercises of voice — 
are contained all the eleinentSj or principles 
of articulation, accent, emphasis and expres- 
sion ; and, by their aid, with but little ex- 
ertion, I shall be enabled to economize my 
breath, for protracted vocal efforts, and im- 
part all that anirnation, brilliancy end force, 
that reading, speaking and singing ever re- 
quire. 

%%, Ixxegalmxe. A, I, U, and Y, some- 
times have this sound : as — anry, or man-y 
pan-e-g-yrwistsof Afar-y-land said, — ^the bur- 
y-ing ground e-gainst the world; says tlie 
tefi-cet to the trum-pei — ^get out of my way 
argom, else the &ur-i-al ser-vice will be said 
over you in the ft^^ness of dark-neas ; there 
is «icA>ness in the &a«e-ment of our plwi-ei, 
fSrom the use of a^^a-ZaBZ-i-da, in-stead of her- 
rings: never say ^^pect for cjr-pect, buai- 
niss for busl-n^ss, pay-munt for pay-ment, 
nor gar-munts for gar-ments. 

93. As much depends on the quality of 
which any thing is made, I must attend to 
the manner, in which these sounds are pro- 
duced, and see that they are mede Just r&hi; 
each having its appropriate toeight, firm, 
and quantity, Takmg the above position, 
and opening the mouth wide, turnine my 
lips a little out all round, trumpet fashion, 
and keeping my eyes on a horizontal level, 
and inhaling full breaths, 1 will expel these 
sixteen vowel sounds into the roof of my 
mouih, with a suddenness and force similar 
to the crack of a thong, or the sound of e gun. 
An ave— is an ap«, a varlH— la a varlu. 
Let them be clothed in ntt, or scarlet. 



Hotes. L1biHkBflw«Nnil«r£,drapac«iite-Jiirr 
open the moaOi wite, u iadicsM by Sm ma^vhaf, n u to pn- 
Tot it from bwoming in tha Icait nuaL 8. £, In aU, ma, anl 
CM,(awnU]rbu thii nunil; tho'JometiiBei it ■^dei mlo diort 
11. a Wboi e precedn two i*i (rr,) tt dvidd alwsjn have tU* 
■ouidt •■ «rr, errcr, mm\t, dbo-^y, whV'fyt bat wkan fcUowvl 
b]ronl7aMr,itsll<ktintoilK)rtu,tfao'ibBandBr ja^ihoald ba 
much dopRMud: w— the nurcbuit hend the dert calliqson the 
aer^natfor mercy; let tbeter«u-cant teem Ibnt the pearU irero 
joked fttn Iberab-ber in Oe tev-enu / b ■imlkrly ritoated fai 
OBrtnin wwda : tbe giria and biida in a mlrthJnl circle, eang dii^ 
ge* to the virgin: aee ehort u. 4.^ ia lilentbaie latfiyllablaoC— 
e-Tcn the ihoTHdi are brolun in tbe onn', a woaad apcaa tbe nor* 
d, With a Bick<eaing nlr.cl ; driven by a deaf-<niBK ti'lk ftiaa 
IwaT-ca, be was or-teo takm and ihaluB titl be waa aoflcned and 
ri-peaBdwT«D,e-lennoradoi«i timo. & Tbe lonf vowtla an 
open and eonftttuoitf; thesAorlooea an alkitf, aAn4i(, or duerdi^ 
and end aa loon aa made. 

Anecdote. A lawyer, to avenge hunself 
on an oppcmtni, wrote *^ Rascal " in his hat. 
The oumer of the hat took it up, looked rut- 
fully into it, and turning to the judge, ex- 
claimed, "I claim the protection of this hon- 
orable court z"— for (he opposing counsel has 
written his name in my hat, and I have strong 
suspicion that he intends to make q^ with it" 

ProTcrtM. 1. Make both endi mtet. 2. Fair 
play— a a j*wel. 3. Prowrha exiited before hooks. 
AU blood is alike ancient,. 6. J9«(v(y— is only skin 
deep. 6. Handsome u, that handsome does. 7. 
Om fool makes many. 8. Give every one his dns. 

No rose withont a thorn. 10. Always have a 
few maxims on hand for change. 

Snbllmlty fu&d Pathos. Asweak/igA/» 
— are obscured, when surrounded by the daz- 
zling rays of the st/n, so, sublimity, poured 
around on every side, overshadows the arti- 
fices of rhetoric : tlie like of which occurs in 
painting; for, tho' the light and shade, lie 
necar each other, on the same ground, yet, the 
light first strikes the eye, and not only ap- 
pears pntfeding, but much nearer. Thus, 
too, in composition, the sublime and pathetic 
— being nearer our souls,on account of some 
natural connection and sux)erior splendor,en 
always more conspicuous than^^iror ; they 
conceal their art, and keep themselves veiled 
from our vino. 

Sounds. 1. The whole sound made it not in 
the whole air only ; bnt the whole sound is in 
every ^particle of air : hence, all sound will enters 
small cranny anconfbsed. 2. At too great adls- 
tance. one may hear sonnds of the voice, but not 
the words. 8. One articulate sound confounds 
another ; as when many speak at once. 4. Ar- 
ticulation requires a mediocrity of loudness. 

Varieties* 1. See how toe apples tewvni, 
2. He carries two faces. 3. Strain at a gate 
and swallow a saw^milL 4. Who is the tme 
gentleman 1 He whose aetiona make him 
such. 6. A sour countenance is a maniAst 
signofa/itmMcrddisposi/iofi. 6. Speak--ea 
you mean ; do— as you profess, and pefform 
what you promise, 7. To be as nothing, is 
an exalted state.- the omnipotence of the 
ikeavefitf— exists in the truly humbled heart* 
Whatever way yon wss^ 
Consider well tbe end. 
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A4. 1 obeenre that there are three diatinct 
frineipleB mvolved in oral words, which 
are their estences, or vowel aounde; their 
forms, or the eotuonants attached to them, 
and their nuaning, or u$e». By a quick, 
combined action of the lower muaclea upon 
their contents, the diaphragm is elevated so 
as to force the atV, or breath, from the lungs 
into the uiin^pipet and throngh the larynx^ 
where it is converted into vou>el sounds; 
which, as they pass out through the mouth, 
the glottis, epiglottis, palate, tongue, teeth, 
lips, and nose, make into toords. 

AS. I luM two refrnlar sounds t First, 
its NAME sound, or long: ISLE ; 
ire, t-o-dine : Gen-lt7et O'blige 
their wines to lie for soe-cha- 
rine Zi-lacs to ss-pe-dite their/e- 
line gibes ; the oh4ique grind' 
atone lies len^Jk-wise on the ho- 
rt-zon ; a (»-ny le-ot-a-than, on 
the heights of the en-vt-rons of ^r-gives, 
ua-pires to sigh through the mt-cro-scope ; 
the e-dile likes spike'iiBrd for his he-2t-a- 
cal ti-a-ra; the mice, in frt-ads, hie from the 
aisle, <t-ne dx-e, bv a vt-va vo-ce vote ; the 
(i'ua-ry di-gest of the chrys-ta-Zuie sfta-ei, 
was hir^d by the choir, as a «t-ne-cure, for 
a Zt-vxe. 

»6. These vocal gymnastics produce as- 
tonishing power and flexibility of voice,' 
making it strong, clear, liquid, musical and 

governable; and they are as heaUM'ul as 
ley are useful and amusing. As there is 
only one straight course to any point, so, 
there is but one right way of doinff any 
thing, and every thing. If Iwish to oo any 
thing well, I must first Mam how; and if I 
begin right, and keep so, ever^ step will 
carry me forward in accomplishing my 06- 
' jects. 

Notes. L r,aaBMwaRk,hMthhnaiid;putkiil»l7, 
wbn uemtod, tad «t tha aod of ctftalD luimt and «0-te: tha ^ 
m^vmSOfigpnpk^-cf to tha d^-ma^ to mag-tMyoO^ahjaila, 
bat fnin.i-fy tti own. S. This flnt dip'tlxxva! lODiid btfiBi 
iMorfylika fld 4, as ^ ai«nTii« iadiaOai, aad ends with tha 
nana ■randof <(swa.) Ji / k not OHd in anypoidy Eoflkh wofd 
ai a final letter; y being iti npfCKnlatiTa in anch a poaitioit. 4 
When /eoninwoeaia wmd, and ia in a ajrUable by itnlf, ifthaafe. 
eentbaoBtlM«iataMli^ ■jrllaMe, it k Roacnlly lonf i aa, i-d^ 
tden-ti-rr, i.dW«-tiy, i^w^-Ue, i-r«m-i<aa, Ual-k, i-fni-a^wit, 
Ac It k loof in the flnt •yllablai of vi-M-i-tjr, di-a»»«4ar, diiir- 
Bd, di4mMna, bi-m-oM, cri-te>ri-<ni, cbl-m*4«, bi^cfwim-phy, U- 
ttnidow, gi-fa»i4k, pri iiMfal, ff-ira-tion, ae. i^ In work da- 
rind fran theOraek aad Latin, tha praftua U, Owka^ ud bri, 
(thriee,) (he 7 k faaanlly laof. 

Anecdote. Seeing a Wind, <<I never 
saw such a wind in all my l\fe ; ** said a man, 
during a severe storm, as he entered a tem- 
perance hoteL **Sflw a wind/ '* observed 
another,— ** What did it toofc like 1" **Like/" 
said the traveller, " why, like to have blown^ 
my hat ofL" 

Oa A BfVMMT. 

Why should this worthiest Ugument—^ndun, 
If iu andying jpust-4ie lost forever 1 

O let us keep the ssnl—entbalmed tnd pure 
In living virtue ; that when »«a mast sever. 

Although Mrmpd^A— ittty our frame consame, 

Th* iounortal spurU—in the skiu may hloom. 



Pitnrerbs. 1. A crowd, is not eompanjf. 2. 
A drowning man will catch at a etraw. 3. Jfo^ 
a loaf Is better than no bread. 4. An iU work- 
nan quarrels with his toolo. 5. Better be alone 
than in bad company. 0. Count not your cAidk- 
ent before they are haUhed. 7. Every body's 
business, is noiody^a business. 8. Fools— make 
feasu, and wia* man sax them. 9. He that will 
not be eountiUed, cannot be helped. 10. If it were 
not for hope, the heart would break. 11. Kind- 
neat will creep, when it cannot walk. 12. OH and 
tnttJk will get uppermoat at test. 

General InteUlgenee. It is a signal 
improvement of the present day, that the ac- 
tions and reactions of tooJb-learning, and of 
general in/e//ig«nce— are so prompt, so in- 
tense, and so pervading all ranks of society. 
The moment a discovery is made, a principle 
demonstrated, or a proposition advanced, 
through the medium of the presSt in f'oery 
part of the world; it finds, immediately, a 
host, numberless as the sands of the sea, pre- 
pared to take it up, to canvass, coT\firm, re- 
fute, or pursue it. At every too^^ivfali, on 
the line of every canal and railroad, in the 
eoun/ing^Toom of eyery factory and merean' 
tile establishment; on the ^uorfer-deck of 
every ship that navigates the high seas; on 
the farm of every intelligent husbandman ; 
in the workshop of every skilli\il mechanic / 
at the desk of every ecAoo^-master ; in the o^ 
flee of the lawyers in the stady of the physi- 
cian and clergyman s at the fireside of every 
man who has the elements of a good eduea^ 
turn, not less than in the professed retreats of 
learning, there is an intellect to seize, to 
weigh, and to appropriate the suggestions, 
whether they belong to the world of science, 
of tenets, or of morals. 

Varieties. 1. Ought women be allowed 
to vote ? 2. Nothing is troublesome, that we 
do wUlingly. 3. There is a certain kind of 
pleasure in weeping ; grief— is soothed and 
alleviated, by tears. 4. Labor hard in the 
field of observation, and turn every thing to a 
good account. 5. What is a more lovely sight, 
than that of a youth, growing up under the 
heavenly influence of goodness and truth? 

6. To speak ill, firom knowledge, shows a 
want of character; to speak ill — ^upon sus- 
pidon, shows a want of honest principle, 

7. To be perfectly resigned in the whole Itfe, 
and m its every desire, to the toill and govern^ 
anet of the Divine Providence, is a worship 
most pleasing in the sight of the Lord. 

Tq me, tho' bath'd In aorrow*a dew. 

The dearer, far, art thou : 
I U>v*d thea, when thy woes were few : 

And can 1 alter— now 1 
That foes, in joy's bright hour, was fair ; 
More beanteoua, since grief is there ; 

Tho* somewhat pale thy brow ; 
And be It mine, to aootke the pain, 
Thns pressing on thy heart and breiu. 
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97* Articulation is the cutting out and 
shapings in a perfectly distinct and appro^ 
pridte manneTf with toe organs of speech, 
all the simple and compound sounds which 
onr twentv-six letters represent. It is to 
the ear what a fiur hand-wiitins is to the 
eye, and relates, of course, to the sounds, 
not to the names, of both voiods and conso- 
nants. It depends on the exact nosiiions 
and correct operations, of the vocal powers, 
and on the ability to vary them with rapid- 
ity, precision and effect: thus, articulation 
is purely an intellectual act, and belongs 
not to any of the brute creation. 

98. TlM second sound of I is sluntt 
ILLj inn, imp; the <er-vile 
nir-it of a rep-tile 2i&-er-tine is 





<ie»-po-tism ; the /er-tile eg- t'"""^! 



Ian-tine isdef-tin^dfora^'tt-ve-nile gift; the 
ren-u-ine pro-Gle of Cc^-tain Hf^tfe-field is 
the nn-tip-o-dea of in-ai-vi-si-&t2-i-ty ; the 
wind, in the vi-««-i-ty of mount Li6-a-nus, 
is a me-c{t-ci-nal for the con>-«ptr-a-cy of the 
6r^-and; the pris-tine /oun-tains of the 
ad-a-man^tine spring is fttZ-lied with the 
g«iZ-ty guil-o-ftne; man is an ex-quis-ite 
e-ptt-o-me of the m-fi-nite Di-mn-i-ty, and 
should be stud-ied as <2e/'-i-nite-ly as pos- 
n-ble. 

99. Two grand obfects are, to correct had 
habits, and form good ones ; which may be 
done by the practice of analysis and syn- 
thesis : that IS, taking compound sounds, 
syllables, vaords, and sentences into pieces ; 
or, resolving them into their component 
parts, and then reeombining, or putting them 
together again. Error must be eradvcated, 
or truth cannot be received ; we must cease 
to do evU, and leam to do weU : what is 
true can be received only in proportion as 
its opposite false is removed, 

30. Irre^nlAn. Jt, E, O, U, and F, In a 
few words, have this sound : as— the kom-^ge 
giv^n to pret-tj «om-en has been the rich-est 
bus-'ness of pet-ty tyr-an-ny, since the English 
proph-e-cy of Ty-tkag-o-Tnt ; the styg-i-an Air- 
nace of bu»-y Wal-Iace, In Ifoii-ey al-lej, is a 
flisd-ley of pyr-l-tes, and the treb-l^ eyn-o-sore 
of eyg'JkeXB, Ay«-sop, and fym-o-nyms. 

Notes. LBewaraorifr.Walkw^flrror, IngivlBgtlM 
MMDiloflcagXtDtheflialaBMieealBdi/ud F of tfUablM ud 
vranh, which u tlmyt ■bod: m,— •^-pcr ee tee, tat as-^arj-ly, 
BMMior^e-tM, Ibr mi-iwr-i-tjr; cAorfle-tM for etar^i-ty; poMes* 
taeetea, fiv pOMi-M-i-ty, ftc 2. Soma give tfaednrt »uiid of 
I to4 i& tb» maeeaotBd ijIlablM of-ad4(e, ooMMga, poHag^ 
Aa>»4iige, tt«ge, ftc^ whkh b agmdbk to the authoriUM, and to 
^flieaMiaa(,mfonioraAd*tiaa. & / ■ tilent In erd, de- 
^ eoMJo, tMJB, fee. 4. /, In Uml imafrwitwl qrlhblM, not 
«i«ii( n won], k fBDOilly rtori ; ilin»i-taiok MiM-ty, ml- 

A bark, at oiitfuj^JU, sent al<m«^ 
To drift upon a moonless tea,— 

A lute, whose leading chord— is gows, 

A wounded Hrd, that has but one 

Imperfect wlng~to soar upon,— 
Is like what /am— without thee. 



Anecdote. AcoommodaHng. A Physir 
ctOTi^-advertised, that at the request of his 
Jriends, he had mov«d near the churcf^ysnd; 
and trusted that his remooal would accom- 
modate many of his jso/ienif. No douM of it. 

' Proverbs. 1. A tkousand probabilitus will 
not raahe one truth. 2. A hand-nw Is a good 
thing, but not to shave with. 3. OontUUf, with- 
out abilitf, is worse than beggary, i. A man 
ihay talk like a viae ^an, and yet act like a fool. 

6. If we would succeed in any thing, we must use 
the proper means. 6. A Uar shoold have a good 
mewufry. 7. Charity begins at home, but does 
not end there. 8. An ounce of mother mt is 
worthapMciwi of learning. 9. Short lyekonings 
make long friends. 10. Custom Is the plague of 
wise men, and the Hoi ot fools. 11. fwry one 
knows best wheve his own shoe pinches. AfainS 
heart never won a fair lady. 

Freedom. When freedom is spoken of, 
every one has an idea of what is meant ; for 
every one has known what it is to live in 
freedom, and also what it is to live, and act 
under restraint. But then it is obvious, 
that different persons feel in freedom, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; things which re- 
strain and infringe upon the freedom of 
some, have no such effect upon others. So 
that in the same situation in which one 
would feel free, another would feel himself 
in bondage. Hence, it is evident that tho* 
aU have a general idea of what freedom is, 
yet all have not the same idea of it. For 
as different persons would not all be free in 
the same circumstances, it follows, that free- 
dom itself is not the same thing to all. Of 
course, the kinds of freedom are as many 
and various as the kinds oilove are by which 
we are all governed: and our freedom is 
genuine or not genuine, according as our 
ruling love is goed or evU. 

Varieties. 1. Did you ever consida how 
many milUons of people— ^ioe, and die, ign<^ 
rant of themnlves and the world ? 2. Stwr 
giness soon becomes a confirmed habU, and 
inerecues with our years* 3. The man, who 
is Just, and firm in his purpose, cannot be 
shaken in his determined mindj either by 
threats or promises. 4. By continually scol- 
ding children and domestics, for small fonlts, 
they finally become accustomed to it, and d^ 
spise the reproqf. 5. Good ftoofe«^--are not 
only Sinourishment to the mind, but they en" 
lighten and expend it 6. Why do we torn 
from those living in this world, to those who 
have Itft it, for the evidences of genuine love ? 

7. AU principles love their nearest relatives, 
and seek fellowship and conf unction with 
them. 

There are eowu bosoms-^dark and drear, 
Which an unwater*d desert are s 
Tet there, a curious eye, may trace 
Bome smiling spot, some verdant place. 
Where little Jlowere, the weed* between. 
Spend their ioft/r«|rranct— all unseen. 
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81« The orgSDB of tpeedi are, the dorsal 
and a((29miiiarmuBcle8, the diaphragm and 
intercostal moscles, the thorax or chest, 
the lungi, the tradkea or wind-pipe, the 
tarynx, (composed of five elastic cartilages, 
the npper one being the epiglottis,) the glot- 
<if, pfdatet Umguoj teeth, lips and nose : 
but, in all efforts, we must use the uAoU 
body. All twtoeZ sounds are made in the 
larynx, or vooal box, and all the consonant 
sounds above this organ. 

89. O luM three regular mmndUtJb'st, 
its RAMB soufid, or long: OLD ; 
the sloth'fal doge copes with the 
/o-rist before PAa-raoh, and 
sows on-ly yeMow oats and o-| 
flier ; the home-ly por-tniit of the 
a-fiv-cions foU-smith is the yeo^ 
man-ry^ ^-low ; Job won't go P* m ouxj 
to Rome and pour taZ-low o-ver the broach 
oif the pre-09-cious «u2-ow Gross; the 
whole corpt of /or-gers tore the fro-phy 
firom the /eMow^s nose, and told, him to 
store it under the po-ten-tate's so-h, where 
the de-00-rus pa-tro/ poured the hoa-rj min- 
news. 

38« A correct and pure articulation, is 
indispensable to the public speaker, and es- 
sential in private conversation : every one, 
therefore, should make himself ma«f^ of it. 
All, who are resolved to acquire such an 
articulation, and fiiithfally use the means, 
(which are here furnished in abundance,) 
will rtiOBt certainly succeed, though opposed 
by slight organic defects ; for the mind may 
obtain supreme control over the whole body, 

84* Irregulars. Au, liau, and Ew, have 
this sound in a few words: The beau Ros- 
weau, with moum-fal haurteur, stole the hau/- 
boy, bu-reau, charteau and flam-beaux, and 
poked them into his port-manteau, beibre the 
belle sowed his toe to the har-row, ibr strew- 
ing the «A«to-bread on the platreou. 

Anecdote* A Narrow Escape, A pedan- 
tic EngUsh traxeler, boasting that he had been 
90 fortunate, as to escape Mr. Jefferson's ce- 
lebrated non-4mportaHon law, was told by a 
Yankee lady, ** he was a very lucky man : for 
she understood that the non-importation law 
prohibited the importing of goods, of which 
brass — ^was the chief eompon^ion.*' 

Pro-rerbs. L Affairs, Uke saU-JUh, ihoald 
be t long time soaking. 3. A foot^s t9ngue, Uke 
a monkey's tail, designttes the animal. 8. AU 
are not thieves that dogs bark at. 4. An ant may 
work its heart out, but it can never make hontf. 
6. Better go around, than AOl Into the ditch, 6. 
Chwreh work generally goes on slowly, 7. Those, 
whom guilt conUmiMatu, it renders equal. 8. 
Forte, without forecast. Is little worth. 9. Cteiu- 
ttttty, without oMity, Is worse than plain Ug- 
garf. 10. Invite, rather than avoid labor. 11. 
He'll go to low, at the wagging of a straw. 12. 
Sobson^s choiee,— (Aa<, or iwas. 

Tis not. Indeed, «if talent— 4o engage 
In lofty trifles ; or, to swell my pag^^ 
With wind, and ffMM. 

4 



Hatvral PhUosophj^-bicIadeBii/Zsdb- 
stances that afiect our five senses,'— hearing^ 
seeing, tasting, smelling snA feeling; which 
aubstaneea are called matter, and exist in 
three states, or conditions,— so/id, when the 
particles cohere together, so as not to beeasily 
separated s as rocks, xvood, trees, &c : Hquid^ 
when they oohexe slightly, and separate 
freely; as tvaier : and gaseous, or aertform 
state, when they not only separate fredy^ 
but tend to reetdje firom each other, as ftur as 
ihespaee they occupy, or their premirt will 
permtt,"'^ air, dec. 

Bdnemtorsy and Bdveatloik We all 
must serve an apprenticeship to the five 
senses ; and, at every step, we need assist- 
ance in learning our trade : gentleness, pa- 
tience, and lov^'-ve almost every thins in 
education : they constitute a mild and buss- 
ed atmosphere, which enters into a child's 
soul, like sunshine into the rosebud, slowly, 
but surely ezpandins it into vigor ana 
beauty. Jrarents and jTeocAert must govern 
their own feelingt, and keep their nearts 
and consciences pure, fbllowing principle, 
instead of imfuUe. The cultivation of the 
affections and the development of theftotfy's 
senses, begin together. The first effort of 
intellect is to associate the names of objects 
with the sight of them ; hence, the neces- 
sity of early habits of observation — of pay- 
ing attention to surrounding things and 
events ; and enquiring the vihys and toAere- 
^oref of every thing; this will lead to the quid* 
tties, shapes, and states of inanimate sub- 
stances ; such as hard, scft, round, square, 
hot, cold, swift, slow, &>c. ; then of vegeta* 
hies, afterwards of animals ; and finally, of 
men, angels, and God. In forming the 
human character, we must not proceed as 
the sculptor does, in the formation oi a sta- 
tue, working sometimes on one part, then 
on another ; but as nature does in forming 
a fiower, or any other production ; throwing 
out altogether the whole system of being, 
and all the rudiments of every part. 

Varieties. 1. ThejiM/ man will flourish 
in spite of envy. 2. Disappointment and 
stiffering, are the school of wisdom, 3. Is 
corporeal punishment necessary in the school, 
army and navy ? 4. Every thing within the 
scope of human power, can be accomplished 
by well-directed ^orts. 6. Won ah -^ the 
morning-star of our youth, the day-itai of 
our manhood, and the evening^Hsx of our age. 
6. When Newton was asked — ^by what means 
he made his discoveries in sdenee / he replied, 
**by thinking.'^ 7. Infinity— can never be 
received fully — ^by any recipient, either in 
heaven, or on earth. 
The silver mI, In shining volumes roU'd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp'd with gold; 
Round broken columns, clasping ivf twin'd. 
And o'er the rmiw-sulk'd the sUtely hind. 

O cursed thirst of gold t when, for (Ay sake. 
The /o»<— throws ap his interest in both worlds i 
First, starved In this, then, dasm^if— la that too 
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35. Attend to the quantity and quality of 
the soundfli which you ana others make^ 
that is, the volume and purity of voice, the 
time occupied, and the manner of enuncia- 
ting letterSt wordtt and sentencet : also, 
learn their differences and distinetionst and 
make your voice produce^ and your ear ob- 
serve them. Get clear and distinct ideas 
and conceptions of thifigs and principles ^ 
both as respects spiritt and matter; or you 
will grope m darkness, 

36. T1&4 seooBcl sound ofO U closoi 

OOZE; do stoop, and choose 
to ac-ctm-tre the govr-mand 
and \TOVL'h8i-do%ry with boots'/, 
and shoes; the soot-y eo«-ri-er' 
broods a ^oitfA-ful boor to gign- 
hoge the gojge for a etow-ceur ; j 

Brougham, (Broom,) proves the ^ ^ 

uncouth dn-goon to be a wound-ed foii-rist 
by his droop-ing saT-tout ; it be-Aot>e« the 
boo-by to snoot his bou-sy noo-dle soon, 
lest, ouo-yant with soup, the fool moor his 
poor ca-noe to the roof of the moon. 

37. The difference between expulsion 
and explosion is, that the latter calls into 
use, prmcipally, the lungs, or thorax : i. e. 
the effort is made too much cdwve the dia- 
phragm : the former requires the combined 
action of the muscles 6e2oio the midriff; this 
is favorable to voice and health ; that is de- 
leterious, generally, to both: many a one has 
injured his voke, by this unnatural process, 
and others have exploded their health, and 
some their life ; beware of it. 

Hotes. L^tenMfV«idkwanb,hav«(hbMMiiii; 

yitu-vre; caop^ttO, (ooiHlaie, /ErtC, or dl^ view;) oo«p-d»- 
main, (» nddcD ittaek ;) and cMp^ls-fraee, {eoo-do-gnt, tbefin* 
Uiii«ilnk«). t. BawanoTWUka^ emMWMiDOtottoninpio* 
krukJiv 00 iB toiri^ cool, fooA, look, te., like the weoBd-nand of fl^ 
MiBteon,yool,(«att,te. IaQi^flnteximploi,ttieooiiltkfluia 
poll; and iaOwIittBrtheoiichMo. lBUMwaidlo,intbBtUkiwlBg, 
wtanttooiiititoftHaputor the Tait,Qieobeloie: aa-'^in tlw 
•ninplei alluled to}" "attend I* the ezce|>tk)n.» 8. In concert 
pnctke, manj will let out thdr voioai, who woold rad to low aa 
Ml to be beud, if iwdiiv btdlTidoally. 

ProTwrlM. 1. A fog—es^nnot be dispelled 
with a /an, 2. A good taZe— is oftsn marr'd in 
tdUng. S. I>i/v*iie«-'makefl aU things appear 
easy. 4. A good namo^-iB hotter than riektt. B. 
A man may even say his praytrs oat of time. 6. 
A-p«<-les— was not a paintei In a day. 7* A plas- 
ter \mz. small amends for a broken head. 8. JXU 
are notsaiiUs that go to church. 9. A man may 
live upon UtOe, bat he cannot live upon nothing 
atoZZ- 10. A rolling «toiM gathers no moM. 11. 
PstianM— Is a bitter seed ; bat )t yields sweet 
fruU. 13. The longest life most have an end. 

There is a fUasuro—ia the pathless wosds. 
There is a rapturo-^ou the lonely shcrs. 
There Is Mcicty, where imiu Intrndes, 
By the deep 800, and «i«ne— in its roar: 
I love not .Mas— the loss, but Jfaluro-^mors, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been befors. 
To mingle— with the Univorse, and/asl— 
What I can ne*er'«xpre»«, yet cannot all conesal. 



C«iues of Greek PerfeotUm. All Greek 
Philologists have fluted to account satisfsAy 
torily, for the form, harmony, power, and 
superiority of that language. The reason 
seems to be, that they have sought fat 9, ii^ 
where it is not to he found ; they havelook'd 
into hooks, to sec— what was never wriilen 
in books; but which alone could be heard. 
They learned to read by ear, and not by W- 
ters; and, instead of having numuscripts be- 
fore them, they memorized their contenis, and 
made the thoughts their own, by actual apprO' 
priaUon, When an authojr wished to have 
his work published, he used the living voice 
of himse^, or of a public orator, for the prin- 
ter and bookseller .• and the public speaker^ 
who was the best qualified for the task, would 
get the most business : the greater effectihey 
produced, the higher their reputation. The 
human voice, bemg the grand instrument^ 
was developed, cultivated, and tuned to the 
highest perfection. Beware of dead book 
knowledge, and seek for luring, moving no- 
ture : touch the Ze^ei^-only to make it alioe 
with the eternal soul. 

Anecdote. / heUd a wolf by the ears .* 
which is similar to the phrase— cateAin^ 
a Tartar ; supposed to have arisen from a 
trooper, meeting a Tarter in the woods, 
and exclaiming, that he had caught one : to 
which his companion replied, — " Bring him 
along, then;''— he answered, "I canH:" 
"Then come yourself j^^ — "He won't let 
me.'^ The meaning of which is, to repre* 
sent a man grappling with such difficulties, 
that he knows not how to advance or recede. 
Varieties. 1. Is it not strange, that 
such beautiM >ldt(;ers^-Bhould spring ftom 
the dust, on which we tread? 3. Patient^ 
persevering thought — has done more to en- 
Hghten and improve mankind, than aU the 
sudden and briUvmt efforts of genius. 3. It 
is astonishing, how much a little added to a 
little, will, in time, amount to. 4. The hap-^ 
piest state of man — ^ui— that of doing good, 
for its oum sake, 5. It is much sttfer, to 
Mtnilp— what we say, than to soy^-what we 
think. 6. In affairs of the heart, the only 
traflc is — love for love/ and the exehang^^ 
all for all. 7. There are as many orders of 
truth, as there are of created olffects of order 
in the world; and as many orders of goodr^ 
proper to such truth. 

There is a spoU^in erery flower, 
A sveotnoso — ^In each spray. 

And every simple Mrd— hath power— 
To ploaso me, with lu lay. 

And there la mnsic-on the brests, 
Th't sports along the glads. 

The crysUl ii««-drops— on the frses, 
. Are gems— by /ancy made. 

O, there is J«y and kappnuu — 
In nory thing I see, 

Which bids my soul rise up, and Uses 
The Chd, th*t blesses sm. 
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88. OratoxT^-in all ito refinements and 
necessary eircumetanees, belongs to no par- 
ticular people, to the exclusion of athere; 
nor is it the ^ of nature alone; but, lilc^ 
other acquirements, it is the reward of ardu- 
ns efforts, under the guidance of consunmiate 
Odll, Pa/ec/{on,inlAi«art,asweUasinall 
othersj is the work of time and labors prompt- 
ed by true feelings and i^ded by correct 
thoughi. 

39. The third sound of O Is short i 
ON ; /or«-head, prod-uce ; the 
<2oZ-o-rou8 coll-ier trode on the 
bronzed o6-e-lisk, and his «o^ 
ace was a com-bat for om-lets 
made of ^or-geous cor-als ; the 
«o2-a-tile pro-cess of making (O in on.] 
ro«-in Wo6-ules of ffiop-i-cal f7u>n-ade8 is ex- 
traor-ifi-na-ry ; the (foc-ile George fox-got 
thejoc-und copse in his tam-bre pro^-ress 
to the moss broth in yon-der trough of 
JbtowZ-edge ; beyond the Jhr-\d frosts of 
mom-'mg are the .aop-o-nj-ic ^rod-ucts of 
the Ao2-y-days. 

40. Dean KWwan, a celebrated pulpit ora- 
tor, was so thoroughly convinced of the im- 
portance of manner, as an instrument of do- 
ing good, that he carefliUy studied all his 
tones and gestures; and his well modulated 
and commanding voice, his striking attitudes, 
and his varied emphatic action, greatly aided 
his wing-ed words, in instructing, melting, 
tr^Uming, terrtfying and overwhelming his 
auditors. 

41. Irreffulars* A sometimes has this 
sound : For what was the «xui-dUn^ swan 
9«ar-rel-iDg with the wasp loan-der-mg and 
woft-bling in the swamp ? it was in a quan- 
da-ry for the oaafi-ti-tv of wars be-tween 
the squash and«NuA-tub, I war-rant you* 

Notes* L Tbe In ttor b like o tnonand or: lad tbe im- 

MO why it (qg|piar» to be diffimnt, is tkUtlie letter r,wben«fnoolA, 
bong fonDed the loweet in the throat of any of tbe ooneonuiti^ 
peitakea nore of the pnpeitice of the voied then die nat 8. 
leiilent la the flnal lyUablca of prie-on, M-aon, dam-eon, me-aon, 
paT'eon, aez-too, araeo, b]a<«on, glutton, par^idii, but'ten, rea^aon, 
nut-ton, faa-cnn, tiea-aon, radc-oB, iea4(m,n-ai-wo, ho-ri-un, crim- 
•OB, leMon, peMon, Mil-ton, JohMon, Tbomp^on, ftc. 

Prorerhs* 1. A mtn of £ladneg9—M\Aom 
ftlU Into madness. 2. A new broom sweeps 
dean. 3. A whetstone— chn\ iuelf cat, yet It 
makes tools cut. 4. Better go around, thtn taW 
Into the diuh. 5. Religion^)* tn excellent ar- 
mor, but a bad eloks. 6. Tbe MWy bird— catches 
the worm. 7. JEvery one's fltalts are not written 
in their /ar<-JkMd«. 8. Fire and «a<ar— ere ex- 
cellent seroanU, but bad magters. 9. Fools and 
eikstimsaa people, make lawyers riek. 10. Good 
e0«ii«ei— has no pHe*. 11. Great kirfter*— are 
no HUrs. 12. Regard the Interests of others, as 
well as your own. 
Tie Itterty, alone, that fives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre, and fortmat i 
And we are weeds wiikmu it. 
Man's said— in a perpetual motion flows. 
And to no ojOmead eanse— that WiOtMn owes. 



Analogies. Light—A's used in atl lan- 
guages, as the representative of truth in its 
power of illustrating the* understanding. 
Sheep, lambs, doves, &c., are analogous to, 
or represent certain principles and affections 
of the mind, which are pure and innocent; 
and hence, we select them as fit representO' 
tives of such affections : while, on the other 
hand, hears ^ vwlvesj serpents, ahd the like, 
are thought to represent their like affections. 
In paintmg and sculpture it is the artist's 
great aim, to represeni, by sensible colors, 
and to embody under material forms, cer> 
tain ideas, or principles, which belonjgr to the 
mind, and give form to his conceptions on 
canvass, or on marble : and, if his execu- 
tion be equal .to his conception, there will 
be a perfect correspondence, or analogy, be- 
tween his purtwe, or statue, and. the ideas, 
which he had endieavored therein to esepress. 
The works of the greatest masters in poe- 
try, and those which will live the longest, 
contain the most of pure correspondences ; 
for genuine poetry is identical with truth; 
and It is the truth, in such works, which is 
their living principle, and the source of their 
power over the mmd. 

Anecdote. Beady Wit, A boy, having 
been praised for his quickness of reply, a 
^ei»<Zeina« observed,— " When children are 
so keen in their youth, they are generally 
stupid when they become advanced in 
years." " What a very sensible boy you 
must have been, sir,'' — ^replied the lad. 

VarieUes. 1. Why is a thinking person 
like a mirror? because he rtfiects. 2. Self- 
sufficiency — ^is a rock, on which thousands 
perish ; while diffidence, with a proper sense 
of our strength, and worthiness, generally 
ensures success, 3. Industry — ^is the law of 
our being; it is the demand of nature, of rear 
son, and of Godk 4. The ^enero/i/y of man- 
kind — spend the early part of their lives in 
contributing- to render the latter part misera- 
ble, 6, When we do wrong, being conmno' 
ed of it—- is- the first step towards amend- 
ment. 6. The style of writing, adopted by 
persons of equal education and intelligence^ 
is the criterion of correct language. 7. To 
go against reason and its dictates, when pure, 
is to go against God: such reason — is the di- 
vine governor of man's life; it is the very 
voice of God, 

TBI BVCHING BSLLS. 

- Those evening bells, those evening bells 1 
How many a tale— their mnsie tells 
Of youth, and home, and native elime. 
When I last heard their soothing chime. 
Those pleasant hours have passed away. 
And Many a heart, that then was gay. 
Within the tow*— now darWy dwells. 
And hears no more those evenhig beUs. 
And so it will be when Jam gone; 
That tuneful p«al— will stiU ring on. 
When other bards— shall walk these dells, 
And sing yoor praise, sweet evening beUs. 
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«l. Tidd implicit obedience to all rules 
and prindpiea, that are founded in nature 
and sdenee; becsnaej ease, graet^fubuaa, and 
^fficitneyt ahraye follow aeeuraey ; bat rules 
may be diapefued with, wlien you have be- 
come divested of bad habits, and have per' 
feeted yourself in this useftil ait. Do not, 
however, destroy the eee^old, until you have 
erected the buildingg and do not raise the 
8uper-«/ruc/-ure, till you have dug deep, and 
laid ita foundation stones upon a roek» 

43. VtkmMthT^mr^guImrMnmMidMtJirst, 

HAJfx sound, or long: MUTE; 
June re/u-ses aa-^u/6 Ju-ly the 
juice, due to cu-cum-ber, this/m- 
dal con-nois-sieur is a euit-arbie 
co-adt^'u-tor for the cu-ri-oos 
fTum-tua-marker; the a^;ue and to »■ mote.) 
/6>ver is a stn-gu-lar nui-sanoe to the a-cu* 
men of the mu-to^-to; the eti-nito calcu- 
lates to e^u-cate this lieu-/crMmt for the tri- 
frtf-nal of the Duke'sytf-di-catrure. 

44. Elocution, is reading, and speaking, 
with tdence, and effect* It consistB of two 
parts: the SdCTicc, or its true principles, and 
the Art, or the method of presenting them. 
Science is the knowledge of Art, and Art 
is the practice of Sdenee. By sdenee, or 
knowledge, we know Aoto to do a thing; and 
the doing of it is the art» Or, sdenee is the 
parent, and oK is the qffspringf or, science 
is the seed, and art ibe plant, 

40. Irreffulars* Ew, has sometimes this 
diphthongal sound, which is made by com- 
mencing with a conformation of organs much 
like that required in shorts, as in e//, termi- 
nating with the sound of o, in ooze; see the 
engraving. Re-oieto the deto-y Jew Sfneut, 
while the cat mews for the stew. In pro- 
nouncing the single soundi, the mouth is in 
one condition; but, in giving the diphthong, 
or double sound, it changes in conformity to 



Votes. hUfWhmta^MtVbfBhigmnbitdl^wn^et 
•yUaMa,ii|H«eed«l bf the eonnaut mad of yi L •. It te tfata 
«onionan< audita own MUMlmniii Mi u-ai-rvn, (yn-w-taw,) 
poMi-ry, (pBD^-iyO Kol^Mpiy, (itat-jQ-My,) eira, Cyo,) vetva»y 
(vol-yiUBa,) fia4iira» (pat-jm,) kci but not te eol-atDii, al«iii, 
fcbi when tbs ti l> dmrt> L Nbw pvomuiioB dstf^dool^i tmci 
loon; Btwi, now; Uhb, Noo; dew, aloo; dvwa, ioor; J«w%/om; 
TBBKlqr, Itoidtoy; (nthuda, gfatUeodt^ Sc a Sooad aU ths 
irllablca AiU, ior a ttoM, rq^dlan of MBH, aad aaka amy bi- 
Mr ttet h aot rilaati Ml tnay aad felly on thaoari thM « no 
dai«ar that yon wiU aot eUp tbite OBM^ Id pncttoBi 

Ancodote. A Dear Wife. A certain ex- 
travagant speculator, who failed soon after, 
informed a rdation one evening, that he 
had that dajr purchased an eleffiBint set of 
jewels fi>r his dear lo^e, which cost him 
two thoueand doUara, ^* she if a dear wife, 
tfuIsed,'^-^W8a the laconic reply. 

Knowledge— dweUi 
In heads, replete with thooffhts ototiT men ^ 
Wisdom, hi mhids attentive to their mm. 



Pnrrevba* 1. JWIt— sute Ikihtons, and 
otksr people foOffw tham. 2. From nothing, 
nothing can CMM. 3. Give bat r»^ enoagh, a»d 
be wiU hang JU»M<f. 4. Punishment— m^y be 
terdy, bat it is mtv to overtake the ^vitty. 6. 
He that plants troes, loves 0th9r$, besides him* 
Hif. 6. If a fool have wcccm; it always rvMt 
him. 7. It Is more easy to thrmUn, than to i»» 
8. Z.«anMiif<— makes a man fit company for Am- 
otlf, as well as otAnv . 9 IMtU ttroku fell ^eot 
oahs. 10. Make the ftMt of a bad bargoin, 11. 
The more we Acm, the more we detiro. 12. (?»». 
Uel eociety— Is not alwayi good society. 

Tbe Imiocent and Guilty. If those, 
only, who sow to the wind — reap the whirl* 
wind, it would be weU : but tne mischief 
is — that the blindness of bigotry, the maa* 
ness of ambition, and the miscalculation of 
diptomaey — seek their victims, principally, 
amongst the innocent and unoffending. 
The cottage^— is sure to suffer, for every er- 
ror of the court t the co6tnef, or the camp. 
When error — sits in the seat of power and 
authority, and is generated in high places, 
it may be compared to that torrent, which 
originates indeed, in the movntotn, but 
commits its devastation in the vole 5e2oi0. 

Btemal Joy. The delight of the soul-^ 
is derived from love and wisdom from the 
Lord ; and because love is effective through 
wisdom, they are both fixed in the effect, 
which is use : this delight from the liord 
flows into the soul, and descends tlirou^h 
the superiors and inferiors of the mind— in- 
to all the senses of the body, hnd fulfils it- 
self in them ; and thence joir-^omeff joy, 
and also eternal-~from the Eternal, 

Varieties. 1. Gaming, like quieksandf 
may swallow up a man in a' moment. 8. 
Real independence— is living within our 
means. 3. Envy-^ias slain its thousands f 
but neglect, its tens of thousands. 4. Is not 
a sectarian spirit— the devil*s wedge—^o sep- 
arate christians frpm each other? 5. That 
man is little to be envied, whose ^riofifm— 
would not gain foroe on the plains of Mdra^ 
thong or whose piety would not grow warm* . 
er among the ruins of lonicL. 6. Rational 
evidence — is stronger than any miracle^ 
whenever it convinces the understanding g 
which mtrades do not 7. Man, in his salr 
vation, has the power of an omnipotent God 
to fight for him ; but in his damnation, he 
must fight against it, as being ever in the eP 
fort to saoe him. 

TBI SSASOVS. 

Those, as they ehsngo. Almighty Father/ these 
Are but the varied Chi. The rolling year 
Is/sHof thee. Forth In the pleasiDg tyriiv 
Thy hoamty walks, thy tendemost and love. 
Wide tnSh the JMds ; the soft*ning air Is teta ; 
Echo the mountMhu roand ; the foreH smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev*ry heart Is joy. 
Even ftom the lody's parity— the « 
Reeeives a secret, sympathetic stf. 
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46. By AVA1T8I8— ^oufub, ayllableSy 
toordgf and aenteneei are reeolved into their 
ooDfltitaent porta / to each ia given. its own 
peeoliar sound, force, qualUyy and metmingi 
and thna, every shade of «oea/ coloring, of 
thought and jieling, may be Mm and felt 
By Stkthxsis, these parts are again rt^fti' 
ted, and presented in all their beautiful and 
harmonious cornbinatUmSf exhibiting all the 
varieties otperceptionj thought, and emotion, 
that can }ieprodueed by the human mind. 

47« TlM seeoncl sound of U is aborts 
UP ; an uMra niMnft-slcull is a 
mtir-ky »CttMion; she lerged 
her e<mr-te-ou8 Av«-band to 
eoujhle himself to a tre-sMn- 
dous f«r-tle ; the eoim-trv vr- 
cfain pur-chased a bunch of 
mush and tor-nips, with an ei-ftU-gent due- 
A, and burst with the bulk of fun, because 
the tim-pire de-mttrr-ed at the tuc-co-tash. 

48* Lord Mmufieldi when quite young, 
used to recite the orations of J/emotthenee. 
on his native numiUaitu : he also practised 
before Mr. Pope, the poet, for the benefit of 
his criticisms ; and the conseauence was, bis 
melodious vdice and graceful diction, made 
as deep an impression, as the beauties of his 
style and the excellence of his matter; 
wliich cbtained for him the ^)pellatiou of 
" the silver-toned Murray.'' 

49. IrreffolArs. A, E. I, 0, and Y, 

occasionally nave this sound : the leo-man's 
Jktft-band's clerk whirled his eom-rade into a 
bloody flood for nurth and mon-ey; sir 
M«tr-rel does iM^-ing but shove on-iona up 
the eol-lan-der ; the sov*reign monk has just 
oome to the coZ-ored sion-key, quoth my 
«o»-dering mother; this mr-geon bumba 
the ibr-ror-stricken M-lam-ites', and cov- 
ets the oom-pa-ny of mor^tyrs and rofi-bers, 
to plun-der some tons of coiM-ins of their 
gloves, corn-fort, and Aon-ey ; the bird en- 
^2-ops some worms and poiii«-gran-ates 
in its stam-hch, n-hove the myr-tle, in front 
of the tao-em, thus, <re«-pass-ing on the 
cov-er-ed vt-ands ; the wan-ton tear-ton en- 
com-pass-es the earth with gi-ant -whirl- 
winds, and pitm-jges its sons into the hot- 
torn-less o-cean with his shov-eh 

Votes. 1. X ud r, final, m tOmS te neh wonk m, 



fOfui, fte. 8. Do Jwtloe to ercry letter sad wmtl, and M looa 
think of itappiaK hatkvoard taifonoardla walking, n to repro- 
UBODM jaar wonk In radinct nor dioiild jov oU ft* wvidi In. 
«Dn«eilf,UTm»erttwi JOB would pat ob juw JitaM fcr jfoor 
JkoljOr jottrteRfM^fcrjoarMaiaL S. WlMB«or«pnoedeaMM 
r, in ttM aaa ■ylhbte, it fsaofaUf IM fhh nmd : bnlfa, mirth, 
heud,Tlr«iB,&c,JMif.]kl8. 4.8aaMtlBiMr bdooblaiBvaiil, 



Cnld wa—with <iift-the mmm ffll. 

Were «m1*— of fmrchmem made | 
Were every single stiek—SL quiU, 

Each auA-a «ertftt by trade ; 
To write the iHcfc»-of haV the lex. 

Would drink the ouan dry :— 
Gallants, hunre, look «A«rp» take eert, 

The klMd—eat Many a fly. 



ProrerlM. 1. like the 4sg In the msngsr; 
he will neither dc, nor Ut do. 2. Many a t^p be- 
tween the cup and Up. 3. No great lota, bat 
there Is some email ^oJii. i. Nothing ventMre, 
nothing kne. 6. 0ns half the world knows not 
how the other half lives. 6. 0ns story is good 
till another Is told. 7. PHiit-T-goes b^ore, and 
«Jbm»— follows a^tsr. 8. Safing and doing, an 
two things. 9. Some— ere vios, and wma— are 
otheneios. 10, That is but an empty parse, fhat 
is ftall of other folk's money. 11. Common feme 
It generally consMered a Uar. 12. No wsapen, 
bat truth ; no law, but love. 

Anecdoto. LaUfyer^s Mistajfe. When the 
regulations ofWest Boston bridge were drawn 
up, by two &mous lawyen,-^one section, it 
is said, was un^cn,acc<9)ted, and now stands 
thus: *<And the said proprietors shall meet 
annuaUy, on the >!r9/ Tues-day of Junef 
promdedfiJM same does not ftli on Sunday,*^ 

HaMts. If |»refi<e-^nly exercised the 
sameforeihoui^, end judgment, about the 
education of their children, as they do in 
reference to their shoemaker, carpenter. Join' 
er, or even ^ar<iener, it would be much bet- 
ter for these precious ones. In all cases, 
what is Zearfiei, should be learned teell : to 
do which, good teachers'— should be preferred 
to cheap ones. Bad habits, once learned, 
are not easily corrected : it is better to learn 
one thing weU, and thoroughly, than many 
things wrong, or imperfect^. 

Varieties. 1. Is pride— en indication of 
talent? 2. A handsome woman — ^pleases 
the eyes but a good woman the heart.' tiie 
former— ii e. jewels the latter^-^ living trea- 
sure. 3* An aee — is the gravest beasts an 
otc;^— the gravest Mrd. 4. What n,ptty it is, 
when we are speaking of one who is beattti' 
fkU and gifted, that we cannot add, that he 
or she is good, happy, and innocent! 6. 
Don't rdy too much on the torches of others s 
light one of your own^ 6. Jtgnorafice— 4b 
like a blank sheet of paper, on which we may 
writes but error^^s like a scri&fr^ one. 7. 
All that the natural sun is to the natural 
world, that—\B the Lord — to his spiritwU 
creation and world, in which aife our mind^^ 
and hence, he enlightens cocry man, that 
odmeth into the world. 

Onr birth— \s bat a sUep, and a forgetting; 

The ««ia, tht rifM with us, oax Ufa's «ter. 

Hath had eloeuhoro^iu sstting. 

And Cometh from ^ar; 

Not In entHieforgtlfnlnses, 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailhig clouds of glory— do we eone 

From Ooi, who is oar koms. 

And His remarkahlt, that tkof 

Talk most, that have the toast to say. 

Pity—ia the rirfM of the lav,. 

And none bat <yroiu»— use it cntsUy, 

'TIS the first sanction, aafwri gave to sism 

Eaeh eOsr to assist, in what they can. 
o2 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



50. It 18 not the quantity read, bnt the 
manner of reading, and the acquisition of 
correct and efficient ruUt, with the ability 
to apply them, aceuratdyt gratefully , and 
involuHtarihft that indicate prvgrefs in these 
arts I therefore, take one principle, or eost- 
hination of principles, at a time, and prac- 
tice it till the object is accompluhed : in this 
way, you may obtain a perfect mattery over 
your vocal paioere, and all the elements of 
language, 

51. Tlie tbtrd sound of U is sliorti 
FULL;crtt-el jBrtc-tus rued the / 
crude fruit bruised for the pud* .^^*V^ 
ding ; thej>ru-dent ru-Ier toound' / /^JIN 
ed this youth-ful -cuck-oOt he- \4 ^^^^ \ 
cause he would, could, or should \ ^^^/ y 
not im-brue his hands in Ruth's \ / 
FfM-el, pre-par'd for a faith-fa\ lu is pcu.) 
tfru-id ; the buteh-er^B 6«Met pu$h-ed poor 
puss on the ttn-ful evjA-ion, and grace- 
iul-ly put this frv-ant PriM'sian into the 
puZ-pit for cru-ci-^-ion. 

. 5%. Avoid rapidity and indistinctneat 
of utterance; also, a drawling, mincing, 
harsh, mouthing, artificial, rumbling, mo- 
notonous, wbinmg, stately, pompous, un- 
varied, wavering, sleepy, boisterous, labor- 
ed, formal, faltering, trembling, heavy, 
theatrical, affected, and self-complacent 
manner ; and read, speak, sine, in such a 
clear, strong, melodious, flexible, winning, 
bold, sonorous, forcible, round, full, open, 
brilliant, natural, agreeable, or mellow tone, 
as the sentiment requires ; which contains 
in itself so sweet a charm, that it almost 
atones for the absence of argument, sense, 
tud fancy. 

63. Irresvlors. Ew, 0, and Oo, occa- 
sionally have this sound: the shrewd loo- 
man es-chew^ the wolf, which stood pul- 
ling Ruth's tool-sey, and shook Tnt-man 
TVor-ce8-ter*3 crook, while the &rei0-er and 
his bul-\y crew huz-za'd for all ; you say it 
is your truth, and / say it is my truth ; you 
may take care of yovr-self, and / will take 
care of my-sdf. 

Notes* 1. Bewara of omUtingwwdt oecmriar betwecD 
edwrnuBto in unMeoiiBif i^lbblci : u hte'nr, for MMo«y ; lifnl 
tar Ut-fralf to«*it, lor M>ta^ ; pMt^ ktfm-to-rat ; altnb'riiid 
(br nimvlcr-tfif ; ooqp'nl, for taypo-ral; fBB'nl, hr gm-^ralf 
liiem*r7, for man-o-rff kc. Do not praaouoM thb •awad of u 
like oo in boon, nor like u in muU ; bvllikc u in/iiA.* as, clww, 
BOtcb«>,lt<. 2. The daign of the practice OD the fort j-fouraooiidt 
of our letten, each in Hs turn, it, beudca derdoping and tnuaiqc 
the voice and ear for all their dutiea, to azhiblt the general lawa 
and analoi^ei ot praBnnciatioa, ahonring how a large nunber of 
wOftiM ibould be prooouwed, which anp cttm ipoken hioaneetljr. 

Aneedote. Stupidity. 8aid a testy tou^ 
yer, — ^'I believe ihejury have been inocuhi- 
ted for stupidity." « That may be," repKed 
his (tpponent; **\mt the bar, and the court, 
are of opinion, that you had it the natural 
way." 

O th«re are hours, aye issments, that contain 
M^Ungs, that y«ir« may pafi, and n«ver bring. 

The soul'i dark eottags, hatt»r*d, and dseajf^d. 
BtiU lets in ^f 4cthro' chinks, that eisuhas made. 



Prorerbs. 1 . Jtwsf goes the ievU, when the 
door Is shut tgalnit him. 2. A liar Is not to be 
believed when be speakfl the truth. 3. Never 
speak iU of year neighbon. 4. ConetaDt oeeu- 
patiou, prevents temptation. 5. Coicraf*— ought 
to have SfU, as well ae tors. 0. Experionee— 
keeps a dear school ; but fools will learn in no 
oihsr. 7. Follow the wise few, rather than tba 
foolish «a»y. 8. Good actions are the best sacri- 
fice. 9. He who avoids the temptation, avoids 
the sin. 10. Knowledge— directs practice, yet 
practice increaaea hnotsUdge. 

Duties. Never cease to avail yourself of 
information: you must observe closely — 
read attcntioely, and digest what you read,— 
converse extensively with high and low, rich 
and poor, noble and ignoble, bond and free^ — 
meditate closely and intensely on all the 
knowledge yon acquire, and have it at per- 
fect command. Obtain just conceptions of 
all you uM^f^— and communicate every thing 
in its proper order, and clothe it in the most 
agreeable and effective language. Avoid all 
redundancy of expression; be neither too 
close, nor too diffuse, — and, especially, be as 
perfect as possible, in that branch of oratory, 
which Demosthenes declared to be the^s^, 
second, and third parts of the science,— <tc 
turn, — god-like action, — ^which relates to 
every thing seen and heard in the orator. 
Eloeuttonr-^nnbien you, at all times, to 
command attention : its effect will be electric, 
and strike from heart to heart; and he must 
be a mere declaimer, who does not feel him- 
self uispiredr^y the fostering meed of such 
approbation as mute attention, — and the r0> 
turn of his sentiments, fraught with the sjrm* 
pathy of his audience. 

Varieties. 1. Have steamboats ^heesti 
the occasion of more evil, than good? 3. 
Those that are idle, are generally troublesome 
to such as are industrious. 3. Plato says- 
God is truth, and light— \b his shadow. 4. 
Ma^information — ^is more hopeless than non- 
information; for error — ^is always more diffi- 
cult to overcome than ignorance. 5. He, 
that will not reason, is a bigot; he, that can^ 
not reason, is B,fool; and he, who dares not 
reason, is a slave. 6. There is a great differ- 
ence between a well-spoken man and an ora^ 
tor. 7. The Word of God— is dvcine, and, 
in its principles, ir\finite .• no part can really 
contradict another part, or have a meaning 
opposite — to what it asserts as true ; although 
it may appear so in the letter.- for the Utter— 
killeth; but the «pii^— giveth l{fe. 
They are sleopingi Who are sleeping t 

Pause a moment, softly trsad ; 
Anxious /miu(«— are fondly keeping 

Fligtlt— by the sUoper^s bed ! 
OcAar hopes have all forsaken,— 

One remaina,— chat slnmherdsep; 
Speak not, lest the alamberer wahon 

From that svest, that saving sleep. 
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54. A Diphthong, or difubU sound, is the 
union of two vowefflounds in one syllable, 
pronounced by a single continuous effort of 
the voice. There are four diphthongal 
sounds, in our language : long t as in itle ; 
oi, in oil ; the pure, or lon^ sound of « in 
lure, and ou in our ; which include the same 
sounds under the forms of long y in rhyme; 
of oy in coy; of ew in pew; and mo in hmo. 
These diphthongs are called pure, because 
they are all heard ; and in speaking and 
9ingingy only the radical, (or opening full- 
ness of the sound,) should be prolonged, or 
9ung. 

65. I>l|ihtltoiiff8. Otand Oy 
broil the joint of loir^ in sot-son 
and otnl-ment ; spoil Hot the oyt- , 
ters for the Aoy-den; the boy/ 
pitch-es quoits ^-droit-Xy on the 
soil, and sub-Jottw the joists to I w^^_^ 
the p«r-loins, and em-pZoyt the Vni^T^ ^ 
de.»«n»y'4 <ot-let to soil the f«- ^^^^^^ 
er-Toir, lest he be cloy'd with his me-moirs. 

56. The laie Mr. Pilt, (Lox;d Chatham,) 
Was taught to declaim, when a mere hoy ; 
and was, even then, much admired for his 
talent in recitation : the reeuU of which 
Mras, that his etuf, grace, power, self-pos- 
8estion, and imposing dignity, on his firet 
appearance in the British Farliament, "drew 
audience and attention, still as night ;^* and 
the irresistible force of his action, and the 
power of his eye, carrried conviction with 
his arguments, 

HotMb L Tte ndiod, or ioo( of ttn* dipbttotg^ eon. 
neaeaimrlf with&IOfU ia aJI,aal iti«aDhb,or tmniutinf 
poH^tbtbenaitMKMiiKior<,uui«l; the fint of whieh It In. 
dJated bf the «i|nTiBf abore. 2. Avoid Om tuIiv prMUiiicia< 
Ikia of ila, fcr otl;ita, ftirioW; pint, for poM; Mb, far tod; 
iml,fcr ioM; MK, for AoW; «yNk> br qwiZ; quota, for fuoif ; 
piir.liiM, forpwr-loin ; pi«M, fcr|iM«a; Mb, for bnA', Ofdk, 
for eloyMt, fee.: tUi mnd, opeeklly, wbea fiveo whb the Jaw 
aoch dropped, and raiiBd«l lipa, has in itacapUvattnf noblcDBM; 
bat bnrara of otranML S. Tbe gaanl nils for pronouactiw Um 
VO««b !a-4hey are open, oanlinaoaa, or loof , wha 6aal in ae- 
e«W wonb and ijllaMea ; a* a-bla, /»-tbar, mMvI, me^re, U-ble, 
w^lc, fWNMad, lu-nnilt, tn»tel, po<«m, ou>ter«ad; bat tbey 
are ihat, diaerrte, or aiiorl, whoi fallo«r«d ia ttw auno ifUabla bj 
n fttHonuit : aa, opida, mo^, U-tie, |^.tar, Aut-too, iymi».%. 
EBmplMorezceptiooa-al«,ara,all,fle,ittta,tmie,*c. 4. An- 
after t — n J rale la— a vowel followed by two eoMonuita, Ibat 
are repeated h the pw wa n ri a tt o n , ia ibortt aa, mMAn, ped-br,. 
M-ler, *iit-l«r, ftc 

An«odot«. The king's evil, A student 
of medicine, while attending medical lec- 
tures in London, and the subject of this evU 
beinff on hand, observed—** that the king's 
evU had been but little known in the Unit- 
ed States, since the Revolution, 

They are sleeping / nnte are sleepbg f 

Misers, by their hoarded gold ; 
And, in fkncy— now are heaping 

Gems and psarU-^( price nniold. 
O^Iien ehalot--thetr limbs encumber, 

DUmcnds—^etm before them strown ; 
But they meke* fVom their alamber. 

And the splendid dre — i i sjlewn. 
Compare each phrase, examine every Uws, 
Weigh every wprd, and every thought refine. 



Proverbs. 1. Horns is hens, if It be ever so 
homslf. 2. It ia too late to complain when a thing 
is dens. 3. In a thousand pounds of law, there is 
not an ounes of love. 4. Many a true word is 
spoken In jest, 5. One man's wuat is aiMtA«r 
man's pouoa. d. Pride, perceiving kusulitf^ 
HONOBADLB, oflen borrows her cloke. 7. Saf- 
well—is good ; but do-weIi~is better. 8. The 
eye, that sees all things, sees not itself. 9. The 
erow-r-thinlcs her own birds tbe whitest. 10. The 
tsars of tbe congregation are tbe praises of the 
minister. 11. Evil to him that evil tAiiOf. 12. 
Do good, if you expect to receive good. 

Our Food. The laws of man's eoruiiitt* 
Hon and relation evidently show us, that the 
plainer, simpler and more natural our fbod 
is, the more pefectly these laws will be ful^ 
filled, and the more healthy, vigorous, and 
long-lived our bodies wiU be, and consequeitt- 
ly the more perfect our senses will be, and 
the more active and powerful may the tnteh- 
leetttal and moral faculties be rendered by 
cultivation. By this, is not meant that we 
should eat grass, like the ox, or confine our- 
selves to any one article of food: by simple 
food, is meant that which is not compounded, 
and complicated, and dressed with pungent 
stimulants, seasoning, or condiments t such 
kind of food as the Creator designed for us, 
and in such condition as is best adapted to 
our anatomical and physiolo^cal powers. 
Some kinds of food are better than others, 
and adapted to sustain us In every condition ; 
and such, whatever they may be, (and we 
should ascertain what they co'e,) should con- 
stitute our sustenance: thus shall we the 
more perfectly tlilfi] the latos of our being, 
and secure our best interests, 

Tariettes. 1. Was Eve, literally, made 
out of Adam's Hbt 2. Hif— is doubly a 
conqueror, who, when a conqueror, can con- 
quer himself. 3. People may be borne down 
by oppresswh for a time; but, in the end, 
vengeance will surely overtake their oppres- 
sors, 4. It is a great misfortune — ^not to be 
able to speak well ; and a still greater one, 
not to know when to be silent. 5. In the 
hours of study, acquire knowledge that will 
be useful in after fife. 6. iVafure— reflects 
the light of revelation, as the moon does 
that of the sun. 7. Beligionr^vs to be as 
much like God, as men can be like him : 
hence, there is nothing more contrary to 
religion, than angry disputes and eonten- 
turns about it. 

The pilgrim /al*«rt— where are tbey % 

The waves, that brought them o'er, 
8tm roil in the bay, and throw their spray. 

As they brealc along tbe shore .*— 
Btm roll in the bay, as they roli'd ikst day, 

When the JIfey Flower moor'd below ; 
When the sea around, was black with storms. 

And whiu the «A«r«— with snow. 

By reason, man— « Oodhead can discern : 
But how he should be worshiped, cannot Isunu 



PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTIOK. 




57* Then are no trnpure diphthongri or 
triphthongs, in which ttoo or three vowels 
reoresent, or unite, in one sound ; for all are 
gUewt except one; isin air, a«nt, awl, plaid, 
steal, lead, curtain, soar, good, your, cough, 
ieu-dal, dun-geon, beau-^ty, a-di«u, yiew-ing. 
These sUent letters, in connection with the 
vocaU, should be called di-grajphs and tri- 
graj^ ; that is, doubly and triply written : 
they sometimes merely indicate the tound 
of the accompanying vowel, and the deriva- 
tion of the word. Let me beware of htHet- 
ing anything, unless I can see that it is true: 
and for the evidence of truth, I will look at 
the truth iUelf. 

58. DlplKtlioiiffs ) 0», andOto: OUR: 
Mr. Brown wound an ounce of 
sound a-round a cloud, and / 
drowned a mouse in a pound of / 
sour chow-der ; a drow-syf j 
mouse de-oour^J a house and\ 
howrd a poio-wow a-6oM< the ^pxj ^i qor] 
iTuwA-tains; the g<m-ty owl 
crouched in his tow-er, and the ecowhing 
cow bowed down de-vout-ly in her 6oiD-er ; 
the giour (jower) en'Mhroud-ed in poto-er, 
en-dow-ed. the counts prow-ess with a re- 
nowned <row-el, and found him with a stout 
gown in the eoun-ty town. 

60. DemoMthenes, the Grecian orator, 
paid many thousands to a teacher in JSZocv- 
tion ; ana Cicero, the Roman orator, after 
having completid his education^ in otJier 
respects, spent two vshole years in recitation, 
unaer one of the most celebrated tragedi- 
ans of antiquity* Brutus declared, that he 
would prefer the honor, of being esteemed 
the master of Roman doquence, to the glo- 
ry of many triumphs. 

00. notes. 1* Ouaadoio aralheanly npraaotellTM 
of thm dipththonp] ■onnil; tlw fanner gHMnlly In the madtOi 
ofwoni^iBd thebtterattlwaidf In blow, ikm^ ind loM, w 
b lilcat 8.'niei«u«12«nofio41nvtlTawcila,or<te«l«vdM 
•ooDdB, tad 4 d^li^btMipl Towds, or doutU voioe ■oondai tfaen 
ai«faaanliBM^Ii0M,oauidoii(. & There b a twy tneorrtd 
and (ffauivt Miaad given bjreaeoe to tUa diphthong, peitlailerly 
in the Northtm ihtei, in ooBeeqaeneeof dimwiof the oonenof 
the inowtt tadt, »d toeptag the teeth tooehw, whilofronoioidnr 
it; tt may be called a flat, ruual touni: in tons It b «««• 
than in tpeidt. It may be rqmMated aa fei to wi hmt, imou, 
gnm, ptour, deow, kouitfy, rtaooo-, ^ Good nafaind, 
IniifMnf people, Uvi^in ooldeUmalaa, where they wirii tokeep 
the month neariy cloeed, when talidns, are often guilty oflhie ▼«!• 
pjkr. ltmaybea«Mi<(Ubyopenlagtfaemoathiridn^prq)eeti«g 
the under Jaw and making the aoond deep in the tfaront 

Aneedot«. Woman as she should be, A 
young woman went into a public library^ in 
a certain toum, and asked for ''Man as he is.** 
«That is ouf. Miss," said the librarian ; " but 
we have * Woman as she should be* ** She 
took the boofeand the hint too. 
Where are the hereea of the agss past : [oneg 
Where the brave dki^fbuM— where the wOgkly 
Who flourish*!! tai the iufamf of days f 
JUl to the graiM gone down!— On thetar ftU>n/asM^ 
Ktmiunt, mocking at the pride of man. 
Bite grim Forj^fitliMM. The «arH«r>« arm 
Lies ntrvalesg on the pUJow of Its shams : 
trush*d la hie stormy voief, and qunehsd the Uass 
Of Us red ty».baU. 



ProrerlM. 1. As you sute your bed, so most 
yon 210 In it. 3. It< the character you would be 
eaUed. S. Choose a eaOing, tht li adapted to youi 
hulhumen, and natural ahiUdss, 4. XtM-«nd 
let live ; 1. e. ^ as you would be done by. 5. 
Charaeter-U the measure of the'eun. 6. Zeal- 
ously keep down little expenses, and you wUl 
not be likely to Incur large ones. 7. £«ery one 
knows how to find faviL 8. Fair words and 
foul play cheat both young and old. 9. Give a 
dog an ill name, and he will soon be shot. 10. Be 
knows best what is good, who has endured evil. 
11. Great patM and little jaiiu, soon make man 
weary. 12. The fairest rose will wither at last, 

Cnnse and BflSeot. The evUs, which 
afflict the country, are the. joint productions 
of all parties and all classes. They have 
been produced by over-&anUfi^, over-fraii« 
tng, overspending, ovet-dashtng, oret'dri' 
ring, orex-reaching, oyer-borrowing, over- 
eattnjg, oyet-drinktng, over-thinking, over- 
playing, oveir-riding, and over-ac(ifif of 
every kind and descrwtion, except over- 
ujorking. Industry is the foundation of so- 
ciety, and the comer-stone of civilizatum. 

Reelpleihts. We receive according to our 
states of mind and life: if we are in the love 
and practice of goOdness and truth, we be- 
come the receivers of ttiem in that propor- 
tion; bat if otherwise,, we form receptacles 
of their opposites,—/aMfy and cot^ When 
we are under heavenly influences, we know 
that all thin^ shall work together for our 
happiness; and when under infernal influ- 
ences, they will work together for our mis* 
cry* Let us then choose, this day, whom we 
will serve ; and then shall we know— ^Acr&- 
in consists the art of happiness, and the art 
of misery. 

Varieties. 1. Is not the single /aef, that 
the human mind has thought of another 
world, good proof that there is one 1 2. Tol' 
eraiion-^ia good for oZ/, or it is good for 
none. 3. He who swallows up the sub- 
stance of the poor, vnll, in the end, find that 
it contains a bone, which will choke him. 4. 
The greatest share of happiness is enjoyed 
by those, who possess qgUtenee, without su- 
perfiuiiy, and can command the eontforts of 
lift, without plungmg into its luxuries. 6. Do 
not suppose that every thing is gold, which 
gutters { build not your hopes on a sandy 
foundation, 6. The world seems divided 
into two great classes, agitators and the nonr 
agitators : why should those, who are estab- 
lished on the immutable rock of truth, ftar 
agitationi 7. True humiliation— is a pearl 
of great price; for where there is no resist' 
once, at obstade, tkerc-^^teaven, and its in- 
Jluenees must enter, enlighten, teach,purifyt 
create nnd support. 

The only prison, th't enslaves the seul. 
Is the dark haMation, where she dwells, 
As In a noisome dungeon. 
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59* Reading^-'^ vowd sounds only, is 
analftgons to singing by notCt instead of by 
toord. This is an exceedingly interetHng 
and important exercise: it is done, simply, 
by omitting the ooruonants, and pronoono- 
ing the vowda, the same as in their respec- 
tive words. First, pronounce one or mart 
words, and then re-pronounce them, and 
leave ofif the eonwnonit. The rowsu con- 
stitute the xssBKCx of words, and the coirso- 
VAXTS give that material the proper tosx. 

60 All the fxfwel tounda, tkriee toldr^ 
James Parr; Hall Mann; EvePrest; lice Sill; 
Old Pool Forbs; Luke Munn Bull; Hoyle 
Prout— «te palms wahiuts apples, peaches 
melons, ripe figs, cocoas goosberries hops, 
cucumbers prunes, and boiled sour-crout, to 
their entire satisfiu^on. Al«t alk, ally at} 
•el, ell I isle, 111| old, <Hwef on f mitte» 
mp, fWI I oU, onnee. Now repeat all these 
vowel sounds consecutively, : A, A, A, A ; 
^, E; I, U O, O, O; U,U,U; Oi. Ou. 

61. Elocution — comprehends Expulsion of 
Sound, Articulation, Force, Time, Pronunci- 
ation, Accent, Pauses, Measure and Melody 
of Speech, 'Rhythm, Emphasis, the Eight 
Notes, Intonation, Pitch, Inflexions, Circum- 
flexes, Cadences, Dynamics, Modulation, 
Style, the Passions, and Rhetorical Action. 
Heading and Speaking are inseparably con 
nected with music / hence, every step taken 
in ih6 former, according to this system, will 
advance one equally in the latter .* fin* Mutie 
is but an elegant and refined apeciee of Elo- 
cution. 

f 69. CkRTAIV T0WXL9 TO BS PBOirOUKCXD 

sxPARATBLT. lu reading the following, be 
very deliberate, so as to shape the sounds per^ 
feetly, and give each syllable clearly and dis- 
thictly ; and in a// the ex-am-ples, here and 
elsewhere, make those sounds, that are ob- 
jects of attention, very prominent ^a-al, 
the o-ri-ent a-e-ro-naut and cham-pi-on of fi- 
er-y Mor^pi-ons, took his a-«-ri-al flight into 
the geK>-^i^-ri-cal em-pv-rc-an, and drop- 
ped a heau^^'tvl m-o-let mto the Ap^pi-i Fo- 
rum, where they sung hy-me^n«-al requi- 
ems ; Be-e^ze-bub vi-o-lent-ly rent the iKi-ri- 
e-ga-ted di>a-dem from his zo-o-2og^i-cal era- 
ni-um, and placed it on the Eu-ro^pe^^n g»> 
ni-i, to TTM-li-o-rate their tn-cho-ate i-de-a of 
Ctf-ring the jpi^e-ous irt-val-ids of Jlfon-tu-a 
and Pom-pe-i, with the tri-m-ni-al pan-a-cf-a 
of no-o^o-gy, or the Kn-e-a-ment of o-ri-ee. 

HoteS. LTbecoaatltiieBCdlpblboB«alBBiidiof/ai«Mtr. 
If Si a, and lit«;t]nnoru,a|i|«»ditDft!c,aodtdo.* Ilttnor 
o<,toada,udai i I aad tbon or ou to ado, sad aio: Bike aal 
■Mlyw than , and otoem tho Amwl Omftdl tte Upi, which 
cteai* wfth the cbufh^ tooDb in pusioK frm tho ndieab to 
fbdrvaalAet. t.IVe««BtlT«iaad c«ntiT«i of mriplcol dfaoM, 
Mf bo fevBd In Itaw priadplM, poMoM ud owebHL 

Needs not the ai4 offorHgn oraamettt t 
Bat is, when anadomed, udonui the wmt. 
6 



Pitrrerbs. I. A man Is no Mter for liking 
himse^, if nobody 9U0 llkee him. 3. A whiu 
glove oAep conceals a dirty hand. 3. Better past 
at onety than to be altnys in danger. 4. Misun- 
der§tanding9—^te often Utt prevented, by pen 
and tnJk. 9. KnovUdge la treorare, and numory 
is the treatury. 6. Crotsu—^n ladiert, lead- 
ing to heaven. 7. Faint pralae; is disparagement. 
8. Deliver me from a person, who can talk only 
on one anhjeet. 9. He who peeps throffh a key- 
hole may see what will vex hfan. 10. If shrewd 
men play the fool, they do it with a vengeance. 
11. Pkyricians rarely take medicines. 12. C«r«ec, 
like ehickenst generally come home to rooot. 

Anecdote* A get-qf. Henry the FourfA 
was* instigated to propose war akainst the 
Protestants, by the importunity of his Par* 
liwnent ; whereupon, ne declared that he 
would make every member a captain of a 
company in the army ; the proposal was 
then unanimously negatived. 

Contrasts. Our &ir ladies laugh at the 
Chinese ladies, for depriving themselves 
of the use of their /eef , by tight shoes and 
bandages, and whose character would be 
ruined in the estimation of their associates, 
if they were even suspected of being able 
to toatt .• — while they, oy the more danger- 
ous and destructive habits of tight-lacing, 
destroy functions of the body far more im- 
portant, not only to themselves, but to their 
offspring; and whole troops of dandies, 
quite as foper-waisted, and almost as moi- 
eulins as ttteir mothers, are the natural re- 
sults of such a gross dbsurdity. If to he 
admired — is the motive of such a custom, it 
is a most naradoxical mode of accomplish- 
ing this ena ; for that which is destructive 
ot health, must be more destructive of beaU' 
ty—Hhat beauty, in a vain efibrt to preserve 
which, the victims of this fashion have de- 
voted theinselves to a joyless youth, and a 
premature decrepitude, 

Tarletles. 1 . Is it best to divulge the truth 
to all, wliatever may be their state of mind 
and lifel 2. A good tale — is never the worse 
for being ttoice^ told^ 3. Those who do not 
love any thing, rarely experience great enjoy- 
ments; those -who do love, often sufi'er deep 
griefs. 4. The way to heaven is delightful 
to those who love to walk in it; and the dt^ 
cutties we meet with in endeavoring to keep 
it, do nbt spring from the nature of the ufoy, 
but from the state of the traveler, 6. He, 
who urisAes nothing, win ^oin nothing. 6. It 
is good to know a great deal; but it is better 
to make a good uae of what we do know. 7. 
Every day— brings forth something for the 
mind to be exercised on, either of a mental, 
or external character; and to be faithful in 
it, and acquit ourselves with the advantage 
derived thereby, is both wisdom and duty. 
Whether he knew things, or no, 
His tongue eternally would go ; 
For he bad trnpudeneo—Sit wiU, 
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•3. Elocation and Music beine insepar- 
able in their nature, everyone, of common 
organization, whether aware of it, or not, 
uses all the elements of Music in his daily 
intercourse with society. When we call to 
one at a dUlance^ we raise the iroice to the 
upper pitches: when to one ^lear &y, we 
drop it to the lower pitches ; and when at a 
medium distance, we raise it to the middle 
pitches : that is, in the first case, the voice 
IS on, .or about the eighth note : in the sec- 
ond, on, or about the first note : and 4njhe 
last place, on, or about the third or nflh 
note. In commencing to read or speak in 
public, one should never commence above 
nis fifth note, or below his third note : and, 
to ascertain on what particular pitch the 
lowest natural note of the voice is, pro- 
nounce the word atoe, by prolonging it, 
without feeling ; and to get tine upper one, 
sound eelt strongly. 

64. Tocal Miiste. In the vowel sounds 
of our language, are involved all the ele- 
ments of music; hence, every one who 
toisheSf can learn to sing. These eight 
vowels, when naturally sounded, by a de- 
veloped voice, will give the intonations of 
the notes in the scale, as follows, com- 
mencing at the bottom. 
1st e In eely 8 

l<elinlsle,7 

Moinooxe^O 

l^toin oldfS 

4a A in a«9 4 
Ijeainale, 3 

JM A in ar, » 



-O— 



O note O-8-lm-iry*. 
Half tone. 

9 note 



Tone. 



A note 

Tone. 

Gnote <V>5-l««JMi««i. 

Tone. 

P note- 



Half tone. 

K note.O-3-laPs¥edt«m. 



Tone. 



D note- 
Tone* 



3^ A In ally 1 -^— O note O-l-la-Zow, 

65. This Diatonic Scale of eight notes, 
(though there are but seven, Jthe eighth being 
a repetition of the first,) comprehends five 
whole tones, and two semi, or half tones. 
An erect ladder^, with seven rounds, is a 
good representation of it ; it stands on the 
ground, or floor, which is the tonic, or first 
note ; the first round is the second note, or 
supertonic; the second round is the third 
note, or mediant ; the third round, is the 
fourth note, or subdominant ; between 
which, and the secood round, there is a 
semitone ; the fouHh round is the fifth note, 
or dominant ; the fifth round is the sixth 
note, or subm^iant ; the sixth round is the 
seventh note, or suhUmic} and the seventh 
round is tlie eighth note, or octave. 

Keep ens consistent ^n— from «iul— Co mi. 



Notes. LlBSbfV,aiiienHlB^Mal,tej|i«caMwn, 
POiA, Arc, ud Ifoie, nut be atteodcd to ; i. «. in toUi ailifBH- 
tier the right flmn of the elemedh, thed^pw of devitum tad d» 
preMOn of the voice, the kbd and dqgree of lonrtiWM of wundi, 
uid,thdr dantkm: fiwrc is iMhiflf Id atngtnt that mKf aot Iw 
taaadiutpeoking. 

Anecdote. Musical Pun. AyounfMu- 
aieictn^ remarkable for his modesty and stn^ 
earUy, on his first i:^ijpearanee before the pub- 
lic, finding that he could not give the trills, 
effectively, assured the audience, by way of 
apology, ** that he trembled so, that he could 
not shake, 

FroveirlM. 1. A wri-4s enough to tlie ifu«» 
2. It is easier to resist our bad passions at fartt, 
than after indulgenes. 3. Jo ke s are bad coin 
to all but the jocular. 4. Tou may find yoar 
worst suemf, 0| bist frisni—in yoursolf. 5. JEv 
try one has his Mt^. 6. Fools— Iim.v% liberty to 
say what they fUass, 7. Give svory one his dms. 
8. He who wants eonteut, cannot find it in an 
easy ekair. 9. /U-wili never spoke well. 10. 
Lavyor*$ gowns are lined with the wUfvlnSss of 
their cUento. 11. J7itii^«r— is an excellent raacs. 
12. I confids, and am at rsst. 

Tme 'Wisdom. All have the faculty 

S'ven them of g[rowing^ioisfe, but notegtuiZ- 
wise : by which faculty is not meant the 
ability td reason about truth and goodness 
from the sciences, and thus of confirming 
whatever any one pleases ; but that of dis- 
cerning what is true, choosing what is suit- 
able, and applying it to the various uses of 
life. He is not the richest man, who is able 
to comprehend all about making money, and 
can count millions of .dollars; but he, who 
is in possession of millions, and makes a 
proper use of t^em. 

Varieties. 1. Does not life— beget life, 
and death—generate death? 2. The man, 
who is always complaining, and bewailing 
his misfortunes, not only feeds his- own mis- 
erf, but wearies and disgusts others. 3. 
We are apt to regulate our mode of living—^ 
more by the 'example of others i than by the 
dictates of reason and common sense. 4. 
Frequent recourse to artifice and cunning — 
is a proof of a want of capacity, as well as 
of an illiberal mind. 5. Every one, who 
does not grow better, as he ^rows Mer, is a 
spendthrift of that time, which is more pre- 
cious than gold. 6. Do what you know, 
and you will know what to do. 1. As is 
the reception of truths, such is the j^rcep- 
tion of them in all minds. 8. Do you see 
more than your brother f then be more 
hutiMe and thankful ; hurt not him with 
thy meai, and strong /cwd ; when a man, he 
will be as able to eat it as yourself, and, 
perhaps, more so. 

Walk with thy fellow ersotwrosi note the huik 
And whisptriMgs amongst them. Not a spring 
Or <a^f— but bath his morning hymn ; each huh 
And oakr^oth know I am. Canst tkm not sing f 
O leave thy carss and foUiss I go this way. 
And thou art sun to prosper-all Cbe day. 
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«ondi« For the purpose of stiU farther 
developing and training the vaietj and, ear, 
for leading, speaidng, and singing, a sytiem- 
alkf and thorough practice, on the twenty- 
eight eonwnants, is absolutely eMen/ioZ.* in 
which exercises, it is pf thejirst importance, 
to make th^ effort properly , and observe the 
exact positions of the organs. These conso- 
nants are either single, double, or triplet 
and some of them are vocal sounds, {sub-ton- 
ics, or sub-voyirels,) (Ahers, merely aspirates, 
breath sounds or atonies : let them be analy- 
sed and pres^ted accordiif g to their natures, 
and uses. 

67* B has 1»ii,t one soundi 'vrhloli i» 
Its name itfoiindt BA; baa, ^alj 
ball, bat; be, beg; bide, bid;" '^^-^^^ 
bode, boon, boss ; bute, buss, . ^ 
brutb ; boil, bound ; a ro&-in im- ^ 
ktbed hlub-beTB from a ^-bin, p is ba.] 
and ro6-bled forco6-bage; thero6-ber blab- 
bed oar-bi^-rous-ly, and bam-6oo-zled the 
tab-by na-bob ; Ja-coh <ia6-bled in* rib- 
bons, and played A^ft-nob with a co^-ler ; 
the bab-oofi &a-by fi-a6-bled its>^t6-ber-i8h, 
and made Ji Att6-bub for its bib and black- 
ber-rios ; the roft-ble's Ao6-by. is, to hrow- 
beat the^om-ble bushes for fttZ-ber-ries, and 
bribe the ioo-by of his bom-^-tic black- 
bird. 

68. By obtaining correct ideas of the 
sounds of our letters, and their influences 
over etich other ; of the meariing and pro- 
nunciation of words, and their power over 
the nnderstandinff and will of man, when 
properly arranged into sentences, teeming 
with correct thought and .genuine feeling, 
I may, with proper application and exercise, 
become a good reader, speaker, and writer. 

Hotes. 1. Ibgrt ttevettlmidor*, •pMktomme, 
ta,aiidt)i«iBia)wailrM(ifbfttoprott7ncett ■gtia, comp t Mi 
faf tbe Upa dowljr; and tbs aannt joa give ihtiouniot k, 
when ]PM gat Id •, itop, and jaa will have the right mud; or, 
praoooDce tl^ in Ow inual way, then, with Om CmM Ant, aal the 
1^ wj doao, pioloiigii^ the taattomd; and. In both ama, let 
■oa«of themiid of A^oame Into the moath, or pea through the 
noae. 8. It waa in analyzfaig and practicing the aounda of te fat- 
tan, and the different pitchea and qualltici of voice, that the author 
heoama acquainted with the principle* of VEMTRILOQUISM, (or 
•OMi mnetelof <on, aa^t ahould be calledj which art ia perftctly 
rimple, and can be acquired and pnetiead by almoit any one of 
anmoa otganiation. Begin by swallowiag the aooad, w pp ne i 
li« and dqwOTiiv it S. ^ n aibnt in dait, auM4a, don^ laoA, 
tomt, iamb, thnmA, IfanA, enmb, 8uM-l»>ty, auo^umA^ Ucll-inni. 

Anecdote. A beautiftil English countess 
said, that the most agreeable compliment she 
ever had paid her, was from a sailor in the 
street; who looked at her, as if Ihscinated, 
and exdaimed, "Bless me ! let me light my 
j»jieatyourey«." 
We rM»— In glorf, as we sink— in pride ; 
Where b0atUng—end», there digiuif—hgins» 
The tnu, and •nlf ftlend— is A«, 
Who, like the Jtrb^r-^ritm true. 
Will bear our imoft— on his heart. 
Whatever Is «smUm<, ia art, proceeds 
From laber uad endurance. 



ProTerbe. 1. GentUitf, sent to market, will 
not buy even a peck of com. 2 He, that Is 
warm, thinks ethers to. 3. A true iVlend— ehould 
venture, sometimes, to be a little effensive. 4. It 
Is easy to take a man's part ; but the difficulty Is 
to maintain it. 5. JITi^tfretiiiM— seldom come 
aUnn. 6. Never quit eertainty—foT hope. 7. One 
—beats the bush, and aiMtA«r— catches the hird. 
8. Plough, or IMC plough,— you must pay your 
rent. 9. Rome—WM not built In a day. 10. Seek 
tin you find, and you will not lose your labor. 
11. An oak—\e not felled by one stroke. 12. A 
display of e««ra^e— often causes real cowardice. 

Partr Spirit. The spirit of party— mt- 
f uestionably, has its source in some of the 
native passions of the heart; vadfree gov- 
ernments naturally Aimiah more of its alir 
ment, than those under which liberty of 
speech, and of the press is restrained, by the 
strong arm of power. But so naturally does 
party Tun into extremes; so unjust, cruel, 
and remorseless vi it in its eoscess / so ruthless 
is the war whiph it wages against private 
character', so unscrupulous in the choice 
of means for the attainment of selfish ends g 
ho sure is it, eventually, to dig the grave of 
those free institutions of which it pretends 
to be the necessary acco^jTontmen/tf ,^ so inev- 
itably does it end m military despotism, and 
unmitigated tyrany; that I do not know 
how the voice and influence of a good man 
could,, with more propriety, b6 exerted, than 
in the effort to assuage its violence. 

Tarieties. 1. Are our ideas innate, or ac- 
quired ? 2. The mind that is conscious of 
its own rectitude, disregards the lies of com- 
mon report. 3. Some — are very liberal, 
even to prqfuseness, when they can &« so at 
the expense of othisrs. 4. There are pure 
loves, else, there were no white lilies. 6. The 
glory of wealth and external beauty — ^is 
transitory f but viriiu — is everlasting. 6. 
We soon acquire the habits and practices, of 
those we live with ; hence the importance of 
associating with the best company, and of 
carefViUy avoiding such as may corrupt and 
debase us. 7. The present state is totally 
different firom what men suppose, and make, 
of it; the reason of our existence— is our 
growth in the life of heaven ; and all things 
are moved and conspire unto it ; and greeU 
might be the produce, if we '^este faithful to 
the ordinances of heaven* 

In eaetem lands, they talk inJlower*e, 
And they tell, in a garland, their love and cares ; 

Each blMsom, th't blooms In their garden bow- 
art. 
On Its leaves, a mfstic language bears ; 

Then gather a wreath firom the garden bowers, 

And tell the wish of thy heart— In fiowen. 

Praiae, ftom a friend, or censure, ftom a fov, 

li lest— on hearers tht our merite know. 
As All! as an egg Is of msoL 
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69. Tke$e artf , like all cihertt are made 
up of many little things ; if I look weU to 
them, all difficultiea wUl vaniMk, or be easily 
overcome. Every youth ou^ht to bloah at 
the thought, of RSMiiNnro ignorant, of the 
Ibst principles of Ms native language. I 
can do almost any thing, if I only thitik so, 
and try ; therefore, let me not say I canY ; 

but I WILL. 

70« C lims fiiiir regvlmx sounds i first, 
name sound, or that of «, be- ."^y^^^ 
fore e, i, and y ; cede, ct-on, cy- ^ - — 
press; rec-i-pe for eel' ' 
m the cit-Y of Cin-cin- . ^_ 

«/a«-ci-nat-ing <oZ-ace for etv-il [c la csde.] 
80-CT-e-ty; Ctc-e-ro and Ce-oZ-i-as, with 
toc-it Te-ci-^roe-i-ty di-2ac-er-ate the a-cid 
pttm-ice witn the /a-cile pm-cers of the 
vice-^«-rency ; the a-cei-cen-cy of the cit- 
rons m the pla-cid ceZ-Iar, and the im-6ee-ile 
2ic-o-rice on the cor-nice of the j)r«?-i-pice 
ez'cite the di«-ci-pline of th^ doc-ile di-oc- 
e-san. 

Tl. Lisping — is caused by permitting the 
tonsue to come against^ or bettoeen the Tront 
teetn, when it should not ; thus, substituting 
the breath sound of th for that of ^ or sh. 
This bad habit may be avoided or overcome 
hf practicing the above and sifnUar com- 
bmations, with the tee^h closely and JimUy 
set ; not allowing the tongue to press against 
the teeth, nor making the effort too near the 
front part of the mouth. The object to be 
attained is worthy of great efforts: many 
can be taught to do a thing, in a proper 
manner, which they would never Jind out 
of themselves. 

79. Irre^iilars. S often has this sound ; 
rise and prv-gress. The pre-ciM Sal-lust, 
starts on stilts, and assists the earths in fbe 
u-ni- verse for con-science* sake: he spits 
base brass and subsists on stripes; the 
ma-gu-trates sought; 5o-lu8 boasts he' 
twists the texts and suits the several 
sects ; the strong masts stood still in the fi- 
nest streets of 8yr-a-c»«« ; Se-sof -tris, still 
strutting, persisto the Qwiss ship is sunk, 
while sweetness sits smiling on the lips. 
Swan swam over .the seaf well swum 
swan; swan swam back affain ; well swum 
swan. Sam Slick sawed six sleek slim 
slippery Sfmlings. Amidst the mists he 
thrust his nsts against the posts, and in- 
sists he sees the ghosts in Sixth street. 

Notes. 1. S hM tlM ■!»«• Mad, d the Uciiiiiii« of 
woiiKt ud «lb« •ihatioM, whan praeedid er foUmrad bjr u 
•fanp^ or • breath coHonBl. 8. Tp mika thU aipinte^ plaee 
ll»or|imM ia the Mgnviaf, ud begia to whlapcr the wonl tet; 
bat five none of the found Of «. Never penait •oundi to eotlMoe, 
that ought to be betid diitbietl7{ boMi, ooeta, fee. 4. Doet let 
fbe teeth mala tofstber ta ieeiuit, after the eouad k aaule; 
father aot bring dam qnito together, ft. C b ei'leat ia the ftdlow 
lag! Car, tAmdet, Tidoale, Cteriaa, (< toog c,)^B>de, ladiela. 
bl% aal aeeoad e ia Coanedknt 

Rear, then, my argument ; eonf^M we must, 

A €hd tbere is—eu^renuly Jaat ; 

If SO, however things affect onr sight, 

{ AS sinft the bard, ) " whatever is—h right." 

As the wind hlswst yoa most set your sail. 

Good measora, pressed down and mnnlng ever. 



ProrevlM. 1. BuiUi»g'-4B a sweet iaiiMv- 

srishing. % ITMMitfiiieM— is not so impolite, as 
svsr-poUtsnsss. 3. Dtath—U deaf, and bean 
no denial, 4. Every good scholar is not a good 
sehoolmastsr. 6. Fair wqrds break no bones f 
but foul words Many a one. 0. He, who has 
not bread to sparty sbould not keep a dog. 7. If 
yon bad fewer pretended friends^ and more rae- 
mies, you would have been a better num. 8. 
Lean Uberty-^iM belter than fat slavery. 9. 
Much ctfin— much care : much mMt— much moi- 
adf. 10. The submlttihg to ens wrong— often 
brings another. 11. Consult your purse, befbni 
fon do fancy. 12., Do what you ought, come 
what will 

Anecdote. The Psalter. The Rev. Mr. 
Af-— ^ paid his devoirs to a lady, who was pre* 
poflBessed iif fkvor of a Mr. PsaUer .- her par- 
tiality being very eHden/, the former took 
occasion to ask, (in a room ftill of company,) 
" Pray Miss, how far have you got in your 
PsaUer ?" The lady archly replied,— As ftir 
as " Bleeped is the man.*' 

Boole Keepings-is the art of keeping 
accounts by the way of debt and credit. It 
teaches us all business transactions, in an 
exact manner, so that, at any time, the true 
state of our dealings may be easfly known. 
Its principles are simple, its conclusions not' 
ural and certain, and the proportion of its 
parts complete. The person, who buys or 
received, is Dr. {Debtor^) the one who sells, or 
parts with any thing, is Cr. {Creditor .•) that 
is, Dr. means your charges against th^ per- 
son ; and Cr. his against you : therefore, when 
you sell an article, in charging it, say, ** To 
so and so," ( mentioning the article, weight, 
quantity, number, amount, dec ) ** so much :" 
but when you buy, or receive any thing, in 
giving credit for it, say. By so and so ; men- 
tioning particulars as before. A knowledge 
of Book-keeping is important to every one 
who is engaged in any kind of business / 
and it must be evident, that for the want of 
it— 'many losses have bten sustained, great 
ir^'uetice done, and many laiv-Sftits entailed. 
Varieties. 1. Ousht lotteries to be abol- 
ished 1 2. Carking cares, and anxious ap- 
prehensions are injurious to body and mind* 
3. A good education-^s a young man*s best 
capital. 4. He, that is slow to wrath, is better 
than the mighty. 6. Three difficult things 
aie--to keep a secret, to forget an ir^fury, 
and make good use of leisure hours. 6. If 
one speaks firom an evil affection, he may 
influence, but not enlighten t he may cause 
blind aequieseenee, but not adion from a 
conscions sense of right. 7. Men have just 
so much of life In them, as they have of pure 
truth and its goodr^implanied and growing 
in them. 

Weald you live an augeVs days f 
Be heusstfjust, and wise, always. 
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TS. A perfect knowledge of these de- 
mmdary and ccmbined soanae, is essential to 
my becoming a good docutianut, and is an 
excellent preparation for studying any of 
the modern languages: I must master 
them, or I cannot succeed in acquiring a 
dittinct, appropriate, graceful and effective 
enunciation; but reioltUion^ telf-exertion 
and perseverance are almost anrntpotent : I 
will try them and see. 

74* Tlie second sound of Cy Is hard* 
or like k, before a, o, «, A, /, r, 
' ( ; and generally at the end of / 
words and syllables. Came, car^ fj 
call, cap: cove, coon, cot; cuie ( a 
cut, crude; coil, .cloud; Clark 
comes to catch clams, crabs and I^ " ^^^*-l 
craw-fish to cram his cow; the croaA'ing 
Bcep-tiCj in f^C'^oon moc-a-sins, svLC-cumbM 
to the^arc-tic «pec-ta-cle, and ac-'covi-mo- 
dates his VLC-eourUi to the oC'Cult stuc-co of 
the e-cZtp-tio ; the crowd claims the clocks* 
and climos the olif& to clutch the crows that 
craunched the bu-co2-ies of themt-cro-cosm. 
' 75. The ckeet shduld be comparatively 

Siiescent, in breathing, speaking and sing- 
g ; and th6 dortal and abd&mindl muscles 
be principally used for these purposes: AU 
children are naturally right, m this particu- 
lar j but they become perverted^ during 
their orimary education : hence^ the author 
tntroances an entirely new mode of learning 
the letters, of spelling, and of teaching to 
read withwt a book, and then with a b<x>k ; 
the same as we learn to talk. The effort — 
to produce sounds, and to breathe, must be 
made from the lower muscles^ above alluded 
to : thus by the practice ol expelling, ( not 
exploding) the vowel Bounds, we return to 
truth and nature, 

76. Irrcfnolars. Ch often have this 
sound ; (the h is silent ; ) also q and k — alwavs 
when not silent ; the queer co -quette kicks 
the cki-j}i«r-i-cal ar-chi-tect, for ea<-e-chi> 
ting ^e ertt-i-cal choir about the diar- 
ac-ter of the chro-mat-ic cfto-rus ; 3YcA-i- 
cus Schenok. the quid-nunc me-cAa»-ic of 
^tt-nich, 9«i-et-ly quits the ar-chieves 
of the TiM-can mosque^ on ac-ownf of the 
ca-cAex-y of eoc-o-tech-ny ; the piq-uant 
cnf-ic quaked at the quilt-ing, and asked 
queS'Xiona of the quorum of ^uiJ-ters. 

77. The e^qiression of affection is the 
legitimate function of wun^, which ie an el- 
ement prior to, and within lanjgfuage. The 
affections produce the varieties of sound, 
whether oi joy or of grief f and sound, in 
speech, manifests both the quality and quan- 
tity of the afiection : hence, all the mueie is 
in the vowel sounds : because, all music is 
from the afectucuspart of the mind, and 
vowels are its only mediums of manifesta- 
tion. As music proceeds from affection and 
is addressed to the affection, a person does 
not truly sing, unless he sings from affec- 
tion; nor does a person tnilv listen, and 
derive the ffreatest enjoyment from the mu- 
sic, unless he yields himsejf /vZ/y to the of- 
fsaion, which the music mspiies. 

D 



BTotes. LTBinodKathbsnltmlaflpinli^vlibpartlw 
boM^aurmad AiiJ^(uilwrt;)artlMwoni.teoJk, la» wliiq;icr> 
iag voice, nadtbtlaat tonad ia the one required : the jmlerior, or 
root of the kmpic being pmeed agftiaat Bw uvulii, or veil of tha 
pektak SLObMrrethadifltacMbetweantliefuiDMtorkttR^ 
■adlhebpetioUai aDvndh. la fitiiif the noiiMt of coaninAl^ 
we Bw ooe, or loorB TOWcHa, wUch make no put of the cooeoouit 
ibund ; thn, we call the letter C bj the nune Me; bat te « 
hiake no part of in aoun^ whidi ia riaipljr a hio, sMide b^ fen. 
i^( tale air Im^ the loan thveofh the teeioi, when fliej are ahal, 
aa ittUcalad bjr the engnviqc ; aiaibr Cicti attend the other oouo. 
naota. 9. H,u Meat before n ,•— as the faaviah Aalght knuckle! 
and taeded to the kalt Inofai or the taeea> knick-taiaeka, ftc. ; 
m, have thiamiadbhNvlH (lock, a lake; Irlahj) hough, (Jkodk, 
joint of ft hind lag of a beaat } 

Proverbs. 1. Brerjdog bas his daf, and 
every man his kovr. 2. Ftrkid a fool a thing, 
and he*U io It. 3. He matt rise betimes, that 
would pleaie every body. 4. It! is a hng lane 
that has no turning. 6. Jadge not of a ship, 
as she lies on the stocks. 6. Let them langh 
that vin, 7. Ne great lose but there Is some 
small gain. S. Never too old to learn, 9. No 
condition so low, but may have hopes ; and none 
SO high, but may have fears. 10. The wise man 
thinks be knows hnt Uttle; the/«o<— thinks he 
knows all. 11. IdUness—iM the mother of vies. 
12. When liquor is t«, ssiiss— Is out. 

Anecdote. William Pmn^--«Lnd Thomas 
Story, on the approach of a shower, took 
shelter in a /o&acco -house; the owner of 
which — happened to be tmthin.- he said to 
the tiraveler, — **you enter without leave f^-^ 
do you know who I am ? I am a JuaHee of 
the Peace.'* To which Mr. Story replied— 
^ My friend here— mo^M such things as 
thee; — he is Governor of PennayltaniaJ** 

Btenud Progress. It is not only com- 
forting, but encouraging, to think that 
mind-~\s awaking ; that there is universal 
progress. Men are borne oni0arc7,-^wheth- 
er they wUt or not. It does not matter, 
whether they believe that it is an impulse 
from within, or ahove, that impels them for- 
ward ; or, whether they acknowledge that 
it is the onward tendency of things, con- 
trolled by Divine Providence : onward they 
must^o ; and, in time, they will be blessed 
with a clearness of vision, that will leave 
them at no loss for the whys and the where- 
fores. 

Tsurtetlea. 1. To pay great attention to 
trifles, is a sure sign of a little mind, 2. 
Which is worse, a bad eiducation^ or no edu- 
cation 1 3. The mind must be occasionally 
indulged with relaxation, that it may return 
to study and r^fiedion with increased vigor. 
4. Love, and love only, m the loan tar love. 

6. To reform meaaiires, there must be a 
change of men. 6. Sudden and violent 
changes— are not often productive of advan- 
tage— U> either church, staie oiindividuaL 

7. True and sound reason'-^mxiBt ever ac- 
cord with scripture : he who appeals to one, 
must appeal to the other t for the word 
wiJthin us, and the word without i 
one, and bear testimony to eaieh other. 
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78. These principles must be fiuthftiUy 
studied and pradicedy with a particular refer- 
ence to the expulsion of the short vowel 
sounds, and the proUmgation of the long 
ones ; which exhibit quantity in its elementa- 
ry state. I mvist, exercise my voice and mindy 
in erery useflil way, and labor to attain an 
intimate knowledge of my voeal and mental 
capacity ; then I shall be able to see any de- 
fect», and gooem myself accordingly. 

79. Th« tliird sound of O, Is UlM tlutt 
of Z t auiBcei the disoemer at v«LJ^. 
sice, dis-coti-i-bly dis.cem« dis- /^^^x ' 
ctfrn-i-blethingswithdis-cem^ing ff^^^ 
di8-cem-ment,anddis-ceni-i-ble- V\ — 
ness; the ao^-ri-fi-cer, in Mu>ri-fi- ic i» sice.i 
cing, Mzc-ri-fl-ces the aoc-ri-flce on the aUar 
of soc-ri-floe, and suf-fi-ceth the law of mxc- 
ri-fice. These are nearly all the words in 
our language, in which c, sounds like z, 

80. Vowels — are the mediums of convey- 
ing the ttfflBetionSf which impart life and 
warmth to speech' ; and consonants, of the 
thoughts f which give light uid form to it; 
hence, all letters that are not silent, should 
be given/u//y and distinctly* The reason^- 
why the brute creation cannot speak, is, be- 
cause they have no understanding, as men 
have; consequently, no thoughts, and of 
course, no articulating organs: therefore, 
they merely sound their affections, instead 
of speaking them; being guided and influ- 
enced by instinct, which is a power given 
them for their preservation and continuance* 

81. Irreffulars. .8,Z,tnAX, sometimes 
are thus pronounced ; as, the prei^i-dent re- 
figfM his i«^>-la-ted Aou-ees, and sh-solves the 
greoHsy hus-Mtra of Ja-lam-ism ; the puz-zler 
jKf z-zles his brains with ru^sal iNiins, buz-«es 
about the trees as much as he p^eo-ses, and 
T^-sumes the zig-i:^ gtz-^zards of Xerxes 
with dis-Ao^ving hxxtrzas ; Xsfi-thus and 
Xen-o-phon diB-hand the pis-rmxes, which 
dis-dain to dis-gt^ue their dis-mal phiz-es 
with their gri«-ly beards; Zion'szeal breathes 
zeph-yn upon the paths of truths, where r6- 
sides the soul, which loves the tones of mu- 
sic coming up from Aiotf-ure's rea-o-nant 
/em-ples. 

Notes. L Thli vooil dlphttw^ toond k made by cb» 
Ib| th* teetb, is in makiag the nune miod of C, and prndadi^ 
OiBSltmiDdof abitbBlu7iix,«ndiBswiaiahfaibif Kmnd; or it 
Biajr be Bads bf dnwinf oat tb« nuid of s ia i* - -eft 8. 8^ 
foUowii:« a Meal ooomiut, pneaSLj aoondi Ulw Z: tutw, addi; 
•Ri ; Bwdi { p«a; cui, ke, \ but foUowio; u Mfttrate, or breath 
aanaant, It voDda like e ha oeot, ftfia, tlpt, muflls cracky tc 

Would yon taste the tranquil scene f' 

Be sore— your hotom be serene t 

Devoid of k«iUt devoid of atrif*. 

Devoid of all, th*t poiione life. 

And mueb it 'oatit you— in iMr place, 

To graft the fovc of human race. 

B« alwap u menry M ever you can, 
Vorne ow delilMi b t isnmqN »«• 



89« The perfection of intMie, as weD at 
of speech, depends upon giving the fuU and 
free expression of our thoughts and a£feo- 
tions, so as to produce eorrespondtng ones in 
the minds of others. ThisisnottheworJEof 
a day, a month, or a year,- but of a ^e/ for 
it implies the fall ttovelopment of mind and 
body. The present age presents only a faint 
idea, of what music and oratory are capable 
of becoming ; for we are surrounded, and 
loaded, with almoeit as many bad habits 
(which prevent the perfbct cultivation of hu- 
manity,) as an Egyptian miAnmy is of folds 
of linen. Let the axe of truth, of prine^slef 
be laid at the root of every tree that does not 
bring forth good ftnit Which do we lika 
better — error, or truth ? 

PvoverlM* 1. A ifian may be strong, and 
not 1II01P well. 2. It is easier to keep omt a bad 
a880<!iate, than to get rid of him, after he has 
been «d«ii(i«tf. 3. Consider well what you do, 
whence yT>n tomt, and whither you go. 4. Ev- 
ery fool can find faults, that a great many wus 
men cannot mond. 6. He who follows bis own 
adyice, must take the eotuequeneu. 0. In giv" 
ing^ and taking, it is easy mistaking. 7. LotUrs 
do not bluoh. a JHwdor-^iU out. 9. Nothing 
that is violmU—\9 pormannU. .10. 014 fo^ss want 
no tutort. 11. The Jirot chapter otfooU is, to 
esteem themselves wtM. 12. God— tempers the 
wtiMf— to the ehom lamb. • 

Aneodote. Doetor-*enu A physieiant 
having been out gaming, but without success, 
his servant, said, he would go into the next 
field, and if the birds were there, he would 
*dodor'*em.* "'Doctor-'em, — ^what do you 
mean by that?" inquired his master: 
« Why, kiU 'em, to beiure,"— repUed the 
servant 

Varieties. 1. Which has caused most 
evil, vUemperanee, war, or famine!^ 2. 
Power, acquired by guilty means, never 
was, and never ufill be exercised — to pnn 
mote good ends, 3. By applying ourselves 
diligently to any art, science, trade, or pitK 
fession, we become eospert in it 4. To be 
fond of a great variety of dishes — is a sure 
proof of a perverted stomach, 5, Prosperity 
— often leads persons to give way to their. 
passions, and causes them to forget whenpe 
they came, what they are, and whither they 
are going, 6. Evil persons — asperse the 
characters of the good, by malicious tales, 
7. Every man and woman have a good- 
proper to them, which they are to perfect 
and fill up. To do this — ^is all that is rC' 
quired of them ; they need not seek to be 
in the state of another. 

In pUaoure'a dream, or aorro»*$ hour. 

In crowded kail, or lonely ^ip*r. 

The business of my jonZ-^ihall be— 

JFVncvcr— to rewtentbtr thee. 

Who mart tbaa he b worth doth i!PHi4 ., 

ET^iakeaery hhlifctDewd, 
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83. BUcuiion or vocal deliverer, relates 
to the propriety of utterance, and is exhib- 
ited by a proper enunciation, inflection and 
emphasis ; and sisnifies — the manner of de- 
livery. It is divided into two ;Nirr«; the cor- 
reeit which respects the meaning of what is 
read or spoken ; that is, such a clear and ac- 
curate pronunciation of the toordsi as will 
render them perfectly intelligible ; and the 
r^toriealt which supposes fieling ; whose 
object is iiilly to convey, and enforce, the 
eiUire $enie, with all the variety^ $trengthi 
and beauty, that taste and emotion demand. 

84. TlM tomrth. sound of C Is SH | 
after the accent, followed bv mi, ^^ 
tavM, 09, eour and iou ; 0-G£AN; / 
jp-<it-cious PAo-ci-on, te-fia-cious(/u 
of his /iM-cious spe-cies, ap-^e- 
ci-ates his con-sci-eif-tious as-M- [CbcuL] 
ci-ate, who e-nun-ci-ates. his sSp-o-na-cious 
pre'-Bcience : a G^c-cian. pro-jK-cient, with 
ca-pa-cious »M-per-fi-cies and AaZ-cy-on pro- 
nun-ci-a-tion, de-pre-ci-ates the fe-ro'Cious 
g2a-cier8, and ra-pa-cious pro-vtn-cial-isms 
of Cap.a-<2o-cia. 

85. The business of training youth in 
Elocution, should beein in dtildkood, before 
the contraction of bad hdUtSf and while the 
character is in the rapid process of /ormalioff. 
The first school .is the nursery : here, at 
least, may be formed a clear and distinct ar- 
tieulaiion ; which is the &rgt requisite for 
good reading, speaking ana singing: nor can 
ease and grace, in eloquenee and music, be 
separated irora ease ana grape in private life, 
and in the social circle. 

80. Irreflfulars. S, t, and rh, in many 
words,- are thus pronounced: the /tft-cious 
tto-tion of ChoM'paene and j>rec-iou8 su- 
gar, in re-ver-sion lor pa-tients, is suf-/- 
cient for the ex-pul-sion of fran^sient ir-ra- 
tion-a^i-ty from the ju-<ft-cial chev-a-Zi>r« 
of JlftcA-i-gan, in Chi-ca-go ; ( She-eaw-go,) 
the fia«-se-a-ting ra-ci-oc-i-na-tions of sen- 
su-al cAar-la-tans to pro-pt-ti-ate the jns-' 
slon-ate mar-chion-ess of Che-mtin^, are 
mi-n»-ti-a for ra-tion-al jCg-ures to make 
£-jfyp-tian op-tt-cians of. 

Notes* 1. Thb Mpinte dipbfhengi] nuail any to irm j^, 
byproloiiipnf the1aManiA,iBawbaper,iifr-4)w. Seeangnvu^; 
S.B*imyi(«flN«|amtn{ttiii«MDd too modi. 8. EzeRUeatttha 
anacxilar, or fladij pvli oT the body, and let jnir efloite be made 
rramtbedomlreKioa; Le.theanllartbebwdt; OmgMii^apthe 
laiu of the mind 4. If yim do not feel lefrcdied and invigonted 
hf tbaee eierdaa, tfter ta hoar*! pnctice, rat aannd tdu ue not 
io nelura^ path: if jtn meet with dlflkalty, be partieiilir to in. 
form jroor teacher, who wiU point ent the eovMand the remedy 
i.Cm eilat in Onr, iadiet, Cto«, Ctot-i-plioa, edene^, noede, 
■cene, Meptnt, Ac: ^ <k>. In ifU^ Hr^OBnt, blaBd, ftej Oh, In 
eekkm, y^M, (yot.) dmtaa. 

Tnu love'8 the gift, which CM has given 

To mail alons, beneath the ksave%. 

It is the lecret symfoik^. 

The iflver ehori, the silken <««, 

Which, kear^^o kufrt, and aiiwl— to mind, 

la b0df, and ln««ii/— «an bind. 

PUtuant the inn, 
Wtasn/r«< on this delightful land he spieadi 
Hkorleot»M«u. 



Proverbs. L He who sows hramblu, muit 
not go harrfoot. 2. It is better to do well, than 
to aaf well. 3. Look before you leap. 4. M'otk' 
Utg it to bad as not to be good for «ofiM- thing. 6. 
One fool in a bouse is enovffk. 6. Put off your 
armor, and tken show your courage. 7. A right 
ekoice Is half the battle. 8. The fox^ia very 
cunning; but he is more cunning, that eatekee 
him. 9. When a person is in fear, he is in no 
state fbr enjoffmetU. 10. When rogues fall out, 
kcnett men gel'their due. 11. Reward— it certain 
to theJailkftU. 12. Deemt-Hihows a litUe mind. 

Aneodoto« A gentleman, who had lis- 
tened attentively to a long, diffuse md high- 
ly ornamented prayer, was asked, by one 
of the members, /' if he did not think their 
minister* was very gifted in prayer." 
" Yes ;" he replied, " I think it as good a 
prayer as was ever offered to a congrega- 
t»«i." 

Oiir Persons. If our knowledge of the 
ottfZtnet , proportions, and ivmmetry of the 
human form, and of natural attitudes and 
appropriate gestures were as general as it 
ought to be, our exercises woind bo deter- 
mmed by considerations of health, grace 
Bi^d 'Buriiy of mind; the subject of clothing 
would be studied in reference to its true 
purposes — protection against what is wttA- 
out, and a tasteful adornment of the person ; 
decency would no longer be determined by 
fashion, nor the approved costumes of the 
day be at variance with personal comfort 
and ease of carriage ; and in the place of 
fantastic figures, caWed fashiortably dressed 
persons, moving in a constraint and artifi- 
cial manner, we would be arrayed in vest- 
ments adaoted to our site, shape, and undu* 
latin^ outline oi form, and with drapery 
flowmg in graceful folds, adding to the 
elasticity of our steps, and to the varied 
monements of the whole body. 

Tarletlea. 1. The true statesman will 
never jKa<fer the people; he will leave that 
for those, who mean to httray them. 2. 
Will dying for principles— prore any thing 
more tnan the sincerity of the martyr f 3. 
Which is the stronger passion, love, or an- 
ger f 4i Public speakers — ought to live 
longer, and enjoy better health, man others ; 
and the^ wiU, if they speak right. 5. 
Mere imitationr^B always fruitless ; what 
we get from . others, must be inhom in us, 
to produce the designed tffects, 6. Times 
of general calamity, and revolution, have 
ever been productive of the greatest minds. 
7. All mere external worship, in which the 
senses hear, €ad the mouth speaks, but in 
which the Zi/e— is unconcerned, is perfectly 
dead, and profiteth nothing, 
BaHtual eTils— change not on a sudden ; 
Bat many days, and many eorroios. 
Conscious remvree, and anguisk—m^sl be felt. 
To curb desire, to break the stubborn ioiU, 
And work a second nature in the soul, 
Ere virtwo—XMU resume the place she lest. 
Let the tenor of my lif^— speak fbr me. 
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8T* Gwtd reading and speaking is fliw- 
$ic ; and he who can sit unmoted by their 
charms, is a stran^r to correct iMte, and 
lost in insenaibUtly. A tingle exhibition 
of natural eloquence, may kindle a love of 
the art, in the bosom of an aspiring youth, 
which, in afler life, will' impel and ani- 
mate him — ^through a long career of utefuU 
nest, Self-maide men are the glory of the 
world. 

88. D lias two sooacUi j^rst, if« name 
sound ; DAME ; dart, dawn, \^^Lj 
dab ; deed, dead ; die, did ; dole, / ri \ 
do, dog ; duke, duck, druid ; ( (^SS^ 
doit, doubt ; a dan-dj de-fraud- y^^^y I 
ed his dad-Ay of his «ee-ond- 
hand-edso^f-dle, and dubbed the (Dbiix^l 
Aa<i-dok a 2a-dy-bird ; the douhAe head-ed 
pad'dy, nod-dine at noofi-day, de-{er-mined 
to rid-dle ted-dea hay in the nelds till dooms- 
day ; the dog-ged dry-oda sd-dtct-ed to dep- 
re-<2a-tions, robbed the <iay-dawn of its 
dread-ed dt-a-dem, and erred and strayed a 
ffood deal the down-ward road to ad-en- 
aum. 

89. 1 must give all the sounds, particularly 
the final ones, with great care, and never 
run the words together, making one, out of 
three. And — ^is pronounced six different 
wavs ; only one of which is right. Some 
call it an, or en ; others, un, ^nd, or n ; 
and a few-^aiicI; thus good-an-bad ; caus- 
en-effect ; loaves-en-fiahes, hills-un-groves;, 
pen-un-ink, you-nd I, or youn-I; an-de- 
said ; hooks-en-eyes, wor-sen- worse, pleas- 
ure-un-pain: cakes-n-beer, to-un-the ; roun- 
dVi-round, ol-d'n-young, Toice-n-ear ; bread- 
en-butter ; vir-tu-n-yice ; Jame-zen-John : 
aolem-un-sub-lime, up-'n-down, pie8*-n- 
oakes. I will avoid such glaring faults, and 
give to each letter its appropriate sound. 

Hotea. 1. H« ttMdaliciteawmaypntalTetbeaq^nto 
■Aw tlM vocal putard;MafkrA^andMneolliBrlsttBm, Tlw 
Mool !■ wait, {mm aKnTing, ) by priim tbs toaciM acuatt tbs 
gHMortlMiipiMrl»»4M(h,(tliaiiictm,) vhI the rooT of the 
BO^ bcfinniiv to M7 d, withoQt tlM < Kmnd ; ud Iha oqiimtai 
ptt^ bf lenvTiag Iha toBgiu, aad (ha orgtv taking dwlr aatonl 
poiidoBi ; but KTOld (iTisf dw a^pfnU of tbs eoeoi eoomaBii, 
■07 TOOklltj. a. Bj whkperiBf the vocal eonoiiuli, the upl- 
nteoBlyivbeud. & D k dknt in *wkt«l, tafM»«ir, ikwul- 
ma,A»MMaN«hicf,ial tha flnt <f lo Wadimday, ttadtJioldtf, 
andiBDiii»per,(/r«iw,)aainiilH4ier,(A'iM»-tBr). 4. nonot 
flT« the mind of > to tf in any wmd ; M-fnuid««ar, wiMar, 
▼ordHua, ad-v-aJa, ob^h»4«lBk end-o-logg, nodii-lala, kc \ bat 
qwak them u fhaq^ writtao fnad^w, ■oU-yiir, ka. \ tha now 
analogy pienib ia aa-dac^ tet-vaa, tc 6b Tba fbUowlqg paiti- 
dpbbanda4)ediTti,ib(wU be pramimd without abridgaMati 
ablaMdiiiaBgimimfei^«dtbuikBtob]«leanMxi M«nd,aBd 
baloT-ad bdy; nnawiBg^d aniaala an an»«d thlngt; yon aty 
haoiiiMaadbkiaUliiin,fcrhafdgn<d tfaatha had launM hk 
kHOB. 6.Praiioai6awaibiii tlieBibla,tlieHiiM aainoOier 

Anecdote. Blutkina* A certain /iuft- 
ionable and (iunpotea youth, more famed 
for his red nose, than for his mi, on ap- 
proaching a/emaZe, who was highly rouged, 
said; ''Miss; you blush from modesty.^'' 
** Pardon me Sir,'*— she replied, " I blush 
from reJtectionJ^ 

KhdMsss-ia woman, not their bsanteovs leeks 
Bhali win my Jom. 



90. As practicing on the gutierale verv 
much improves the voice, by giving it deptn 
of tone, and imparting to it smoothness and 
strength, I will repeat the following, with 
force and energy, and at the same time con- 
vert all the breath into sound : the dis-car- 
ded hands dread-ed the sounds of the muf- 
fled drums, that broke on the sad-den^d 
dream-er*s ears, mod-dened by des-patr; 
the blood ebb'd and flow'd 6'ora their doub' 
le dy*d shields, and worlds on worlds, and 
friends on friends by thousands rolled. 

PnW«rlNb 1. An irritable and ptMiewu 
man— te a downrigbt drunkard. 3. Better go to 
heaven in rags, iban to hsU, in embroidery. 3. 
Common aente— iathe growth of aU countries, 
but very rar0. 4. Doatk has nothing 'c«mA<e in 
It, but what Uft haa made so. 6. Every vice 
lighU against «aittr«. 6. FoUy—is never long 
pleased witbf<««(f. 7. 6«tZi— is oitMytJeaioua. 
8. He that shows bis peesioce, tells his enemy 
where to kit hhn. 9. It is yride, not noticre, that 
craves mutk. 10. Keep out of kroHs, and you 
will neither be a princApel nor a witntso. .\l. 
One dog barking, another soon joins him. IS. 
Money— )a a good aervant, but a bad master. < ' 

Clftanifes. We see that all material ob- 
jects around us are changing ; their colors 
change iust as themrf tc/es are disturbed in 
their reLations. This result is not owing to 
wy natural cause, but to the Divine Fewer, 
And are there not higher influences more /w- 
tent, tho^- invisible, acting on man's moral 
nature, pervading the deepest abysses of his 
affection, and the darkest recesses of his 
thoughts ; to purify the one, and enliehten 
the other, ana from the chaos of both— ^o 
educe order, beauty dnd happiness t And 
why is it not chanced f Shall we deny to 
his moral nature, the powers and capaatiee 
which we assign to stocks and stones t Or, 
is the Almighty less inclined to bring the 
most highly endowed of his creatures into 
the harmony and blessedness of his ov^ Di- 
vine Order t To affirm either would be 
the grossest reflection on the character of 
God, and the nature of his works. If man, 
then, be not changed, so as to reflect the 
likeness and image of his Creator and Be- 
deemer, it must oe in consequence of hia 
own depraved will, and blinded understand* 
ing' 

VurleUes. 1. Why is the letter D like 
a eailort because it follows the C. 2. 
Books, ( says Lord Bacon, ) should have no 
vatronst but truth and reosofi. 3, Who fol- 
lows not virtue in youth, cannot fly vice in 
old age. 4. Never 6i»y-^hat you do not 
want, because it is ^eap ; it wifi be a dear 
article to you in the end. 5. Those — bear 
disappointments the beet^ who have been 
most used to them. 6. Cm/Edencc— produces 
more conversation than either wit or talent, 
7. Attend well to all that is said ; for noth* 
tn^f— exists in vain, either in outward cre- 
ation, in the mind, in the speech, or in the 
actions. 

Amtherst bsfors they write, sheald read. 
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•1, Do not hurry yoor enunciation of 
wordBt precipitating syUahU over tylUMe, 
•nd wordovn ward ; nor widt them together 
into a maas of confuaion, in pronouncing 
them ; do not abridge or prolong them too 
much, nor swtdUm not force them : but de- 
liver them from your vocal and articulating 
organs, as golden coitu from the mint, ac- 
curately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly 
and elegantly struckf distinct, in due sue* 
cession, and of full toeight, 

99. Tlie seeoad aoimd of Diy U that 
of T| when at* the end of words, 
aftof e, /, «, Pi J, o. X, cA, and / j 
$h, with silent e, under the ac-A 
cent; FAC'D : he cura'd his'. 
BtiifT'd shoe, and dipp*d it in [o. u faco).] 
poached effgs, that escaped from the vexM 
cook, who watched the spic*d food with 
archM brow, tripped his crisped feet, and 
dashM theiti on the mashed hearth ; she pip^d 
and wi8{>^d a tune for the watch'd thief who 
iump*d' into the sackM pan, and scratched 
nis blandi'd face, which eclips*d the chafed 
horse, that was attached and wrapped for a 
tax'd scape-grace. 

93. To read and speak with ease, occtt- 
rocyi and effect, are ^reat accomplishments ; 
as elegant and dignified as they are useful, 
and important, manv covet the art, but 
few are willing to maKe the necessary ap- 
plication: Boa this makes good readers and 
speakers, so very rare. Success depends, 
principally, on the student's own exertions, 
uniting correct theory with faithful practice, 

94. Ixragulmra, THgenerally has this 
sound ; the lit-Ue tatAer tit^tend at| the 
tos<e-ful (M'pot, and causht a (cmp^-ing 
tor-lar by his sa-(t-e-ty ; the stout Ti-tan 
took a tdl'iale ter-ma-gant and thrust her 
against the lo<-ter-ing tow-ers, for tvist-ing 
the jfrif-ters ; Ti-tus takes the ;>et-u-lent 
o«e-casts, and tM-ses them into na-ture's 
nuL-tures wiih the (ar-tles; the guests of 
the hosts tit-traet a great deal of at-{«n-tion, 
and stt6-8ti-tute their pre-texts for tem- 
pests ; the eoo-et-ous part-ner, <iM-ti-tute of 
/oft-une, states that when the steed is stol- 
en, he shuts the sta-ble door, lest the grath- 
i-ty pf his ro-t»M-di-ty tip his toe-tics into 
Don-«N-ti-ty. 



Wben » twirtw, % twtatiuc, will twU Mm i twi^ 
For tirfatlnr his twtat, htOma twiaa doth intwMt ( 
Sut Ifone or tha twiDMnf thetwtat d0t0»twiit, 
. llietwiMttetnatwkMhuiilwkMhths twW. 



Hates. 1, nji dcoto-llvnl »«< >«r ^o w»im hy 
whkperiBK (he hm^muj wmdluik, (dmt «) tfa* tono* Wag 
pmad aeKiart the nppar fraofk tNth, Md thannddwlr mwmd, 
m bdkaiHl hf the a^imvl^ 9. T k ulcnt whan pnMded by 
$, ud (oUowvd bj tha abbmUlKl tenninatlooi en, fa. Apotlte, 
l^irfcn, (utan, epi^^ o<ltel^ cirtk, paAc, MCton, whlidA, cfaufea, 
bmOt, thriaUaii in aclat, Ul-let-daax^ dobul, hmX-bojr, eama^ 
U^ptl, hoiaa', mrtpfa, ChrWlM. rMlii^ ud ttwfcitC,iB 
dMi<-Biit Ud BMk-tM. a IteBf^acttvtsUflMl, oaned,ac 
m ooqidaai to Gka rola Air pnoounclag ± 4. 




A(f— sloofl, la nature rooted fitt, 
▲tteads m^-jhrst, and leaveB os— JMt 

o 



Fr«TerlM« 1. JVms of you know wheie tbe 
■hoe piMckes. 2. One s»y Uv$ and Uam. 3. 
Bemsmber the reckoning, 4. Biuta as the tree in, 
such Is the /not. 6. The biggest horses are aoC 
the best travelers. 6. What cannot be cured, 
must be e»4»r«I. 7. You cannot catch oM birds 
with ek4^f. 8. dSr^Nwiit— seldom convinces any 
one, contrary tb his inelinoHane. 9. A horse— is 
neither better, nor tootvs, for his trappings. IQ. 
CimtoiK^ls the pkiloeepker*e stone, tliat turns all 
It touekee into /«Id. 11. Never sport, with the 
opinions of etkere. 12. Be prompt in svery thing. 

Anecdote. President Harriaorij in his 
last outdoor exercise, was assisting thegard- 
ner in a(^nsting some grape-vines. The gard- 
ner remarked, that there would be but little 
use in trailing the vines, so far as any fruit 
was concerned; for the boys would come on 
Sunday, while the fiunily was at church, and 
iteal all the grapes; and suggested to the 
general, as a guard agamst such a loss, that 
be should purchase an active loo/cMog. 
Said the^ general, ** Better employ an active 
Sctbbathrochool teacher ; a dog may take care 
of the grapes, but a good So^bath-echdol 
teacher vrill take care of the grapes and the 
boys too." 

Homei Wherever we roam, in whatever 
climate or land we are cast, by the accidents 
of human liiie, beyOnd the mourUaijw or be* 
yond the oceoit, in the legislalive halls of the 
Capitol, or in the retreats and shades of pri' 
vote lifB, our hearts turn, with an irresistible 
instinct, to the cherished spot, which ushered 
us into existonoe. And we dwell, with do* 
Hghiful associations, on the recollection of 
the streams, in which, during our boyish 
days, we bathed, the fountains at which we 
drank, the piney ftelds, the hillt and the val- 
leys where we sported, and the friends, who 
shared these enjoyments with us* 

Varlettes. 1 . If we do toe^ shsll we not 
be accepted 1 2. A guilty conscience — para- 
lyzes the energies of the boldest mind, and 
enfeebles the stoutest heart 3. Persons in 
love, generally reso/ve—^s^, and 'reason qf' 
tenvard, 4. All contingencies have a Proo- 
idence in them. 6. If these principles of El- 
ocution be correct, practicing them, as here 
taught, will not make one formal and ar» 
tificial, but natural and (ffeetuous, 6. Be 
aJbooe the opinion of 'the world, and act from 
youroion sense of right snd wrong. 7. AU 
christians believe the soul of man to be tm- 
mortal .• if, then, the souls of all, who have 
departed out of the body from this world, are 
in the ^pbilual world, what millions of In- 
habitants must exist therein I 
The man, who eenseerates his powers, 
By vigorous ^ert, and an honest aiwh 
At once, he draws the sting of life, and davth ; 
He walks with A*atiir» ; and kar paths-are 
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95. Let fhe poflition be erecty and the body 
balanced on the foot upoA which you stand: 
banish all care and anxiety from the mind; 
let the forehead be perfecUy smooth, the 
lungs entirely ^iMcen/, and make every ef- 
fort from the abdominal region. To expand 
the thorax and become straight, strike the 
PALKs of the hands together btforSf and the 
hacks of them behind, turning the thumbs 
upward: do all with a united action of the 
body and mind, the center of exertion bemg 
in the small of the back; be in earnest, but 
husband your breath and strength; breathe 
often, and be perfectly free, easy^ indepen- 
dent, and natwroL 

90. F luLs two sovndsi first, name 
sound: FIFE ; off with the scaif 
from the calf's head; the cjf-fa- >n 
ble buf:/oon,/at/A-A]l to its - gaf- (iM^§ 
fa, lifts his wife's /o-ther from ^ — 
the cqf-an, and puts in the fret- (' ^ "^^^ 
ftil eitf'ty ; /cor-ftd of the ef-feets, the fright- 
flil/?Wow prqf'tdis his hand-keMibiet to fire 
off the (ion-druff from the>S/-ful fool's of^en- 
Bive/oti;Wng-piece. 

97. If you read and speak slow, and ar- 
ticulate w^ you will always be heard with 
attention / although your delivery, in other 
respects, may be very faulty .* and remem- 
ber, that it is not necessary to speak very 
loud, in order to be understood, but very dis- 
tinctly, and, of course, deliberately. The 
sweeter, and more musical your voice is, the 
better, and the fiurther you may be heard, 
the ^ore accurate will be yo^r pronuncia- 
tion, and with the more pleasure and prqfit 
win you be listened to. 

98. ImgiUarsi OA and PA frequently 
have this sound; Phil-ip Brough, laugh'd 
enough at the phantoms of the her-mopA-ror 
dite phi-2(W-o-phy, to make the nymph Saph- 
i-ra have a phthis-i-cal Aie-cough ; the ser- 
aph's draught of the prof^t^-^-cy was lithH>- 
graph'd for an epk^ of phos-pho-rM-ent 
najpA-tha, and a ^Aer-i-cal trough of tough 
phys-ic 

HoteS- L To DHlu tbii dnto^abU uptnia, prw the 
andcr Up ifkiiMt the uppar ftm teotli, u hob in the aq^Kvlof , 
udblowoattbeAiMtoand of the wta4/— -^/ S. 0A,u« 
■lent b droufftt, hnronr*) nil*, high, broagkt, dough, tOgM, 
mcitadPhuO. h b pMMMoL & ThedilBealtj of mpplyiiv 
mitt, to the praBViciation of oar leoKoife, mkj be niiMtnited bf 
the two Mlowiiv UDes, when oufft k pmomeed in dUTenirt 
wajfi tfo, t^,^, out, oOftad odu Tliintih the toq^ eot^pk 
•BdMeeoug*pla«|faiiiathioi«)i,0'er liCA deik k)i«h my oouna 



Anecdote. Natural Death, An old man, 
who had been a close observer all his life, 
when dangerously sick, was ur^'by his 
friends, to take advice of a quack; but objeo 
ted, sayhig,— ^I wish to die a natural 



The ratina mind, by yitUtnf-^svsrtomu, 



ProT«rlM. 1. Btp§-AB a food treakfast, bnt 
a bad tnpper. 2. It is right to pat •mry thing to 
its proper use. 3. Opn confeBiion— is /food fbr 
the $OMl. 4. Pride-^utt have a fall. 5. The 
lowtr mlll-itone— grinds as welf as the upper 
one. 6. Venture not att in one vmmI. 7. What 
one ardently detirUf he easily belinet. S. TUli- 
<V-^ia Bometimei the best way of twxttikng, 
9. A man that breaks his «4}rd, bids others be 
faiM to hhn. 10. wfnMdmeM— is repentance. 11. 
There is nothing nseless to a person of smis, 
12. The hand of the dUigent—ma^MXYk riek. 

' Patience and Perse-rerance. Let any 

one consider, with attention, the stn^icture 
of a common engine to raise water. Let 
him observe the tnlrtoocyof the machinery, 
and behold in what vast quantities one of 
the heaviest elements is forced out of its 
course ; and then let him reflect how many 
experiment^ must have been tried in vam, 
how many obstacles overcome, before a frame 
of such wonderful variety in its parts, could 
have been successfully put together : after 
which consideration let him pursue his en- 
terprise with hope of success, supportinf 
the spirit of industry ^ by thinking how much 
may be. done by patience and perseverance, 
VaiieUos. Was the last war with Eng- 
landr-^'ustifiable? 3. In every Xhing yoa 
undertake, have some definite o[^>c^ in mind. 

3. Persons of either sex— may captivate, by 
assuming a feigned character ,- bnt when the 
deception is found out, disgrace and unhcq^ 
pmess will be the consequences x)f the yVoudL 

4. AH truths— «ie the forms of heavenisf 
loves t and all /oMfies— are the forms of {n- 
fertiol loves. 6. While we co-o])erate with 
Nature, we cannot labor too mticA — ^ftnr the 
development and perfection of body and 
minds but when ^^ force or contradict her, 
so fkr from mending and improving "the 
human form divine,** we actuaQy decade 
it below the brute, 6. How ridiculous some 
people make themaelves appear, by giving 
their opmions for or against a thing, with 
which they are unaequainted / 7. The law 
of God is dxoine and eternal, and no person 
has a right to alter, add, or diminish, one 
word: it must speak for itself, and stand by 
Use^, 

Who needs a teachei^^to admenitk him, [mist t 
That JUah—iB grate t That sartAIjUhings— are 
What are oar jofe—hui dreams 7 and what our 
Bnt goodly ehadmoe In the ekmrnar cloud % [hepee^ 
There*! not a wind that blows, bnt heare with it 
Some rainbow prondee. Not a fnemeni flies^ 
But puts its cidU»— in the flelds of life, Icares. 
And mows lu tkeueoMis, with their jeye and 
Our early daye !— How o/e«n— back 
We turn— on IAfe*e bewildering traek. 
To where, o'er hUl, and «a<i«y, plays 
The sunlight of 'our early daye I 

A iM»Jk«y, to reform the times, 
Besolvsd to visit fbreign elimes* 
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oe. He who attempts to make -an mrooJ 
on the exiating state of thinea, though evi- 
dently for the better^ will find a few to en- 
courage Bjod aaiist him, in efTecting a use- 
ful refonn ; and many who will treat hia 
honeat exertiona with resentment and con- 
tempt, and clin^; to their oid errors with a 
fonder pertinacity, the more vigorous is the 
eflfort to tear them from their arms. There 
is more hope of a fool, than of one wiae in 
his oion conceit. 

100. Tbe second aoiind of F, la tlutt 
of V I OF; (never off, nor uv;) 

there-of here-^, where-of; the /^"^^f^v 
only words in our language, in /^^^^ 
which F, baa this sound: a (T^^^l 
piece of cake, not p piece-u- 
cake, nor a piece-ur-cake* [ p in cw. ] 

101. Muscle Breakers, Thou waft'd'st 
tbe rickety skiff over the mountain height 
cliffs, and clearly saw'st the full orb'd moon, 
in whoae ailverv and effulgent ii^bt, thou 
reefd'at the hai(g1ed aaila of the ahip- wreck- 
ed vessel, on the rock-bound coast of Kam- 
C£at-ka. ^e was an unamiable, ^vstetpect- 
ful, inoommtfnicalive, disingenuous, formi- 
d&ble, unmanageable, intolerable ana pusi- 
lonimous old' bachelor. Get the latest 
amended edition of Charles Smith's Thu- 
^d<i-de8, and atudy the coloniat^a beat in- 
terests. 

lOa. Irreffnlars. V has diis vocal aspi- 
rate ; also PA in a few words ; my vaiYi neph- 
ew, Sfe-phen Faw-de-ver, he-lieves Tis-nus 
a ves'tti. vtr-gin, who vtisi-fiea his shiv-er- 
• ed Ztv-er, and im-provea hia veZ-vet voice, 
80 as to speak with vtv-id viv-or-i-ty ; the 
brave chev-a-2ier he-haves like a vdZ-a-tile 
con-«er-va-tive, and says, he lovea white 
wine vm-e-gar with veal vtff-uala every 
warm day in the vo-cal vales of Vu-co-var. 

103. Faults in articulation, early con- 
tracted, are suffered to gain atrength by hab- 
it, and ^w BO inveterate by time, aa to be 
almost incurable. Hence, parenta should 
assist their children to pronounce correctly. 
in their first attempta to speak, instead ot 
permitting them to pronounce in a faulty 
manner : out some, so far from endeavoring 
to correct them, encourage them to go on in 
their baby talk ; thua cultivating a vicioua 
mode of articulation. Haa wisdom Jled from 
men ; or was she driven away t 

Notes. 1. Tbb HfMhmiti wodA, bsMte like flat oT/, 
«lthUiaHUitkmor»«atomnidmttMhi7U<«*«i(niTiaKi 8. 
A nodifieatioa of ihMiouid, with the appwliptrnHftppinc then- 
d«r ODC, and blowing down on Om ehin, fivai a vwy good faniln. 
tion of flM homblaJMe. S. AieM mySog gtm w» wobm, for givt 
mtwmt; IfaanI gM any, tor I hnra aot got ujr; 1 dont hifflo 
|p; tir,Idoa1loT«,(liknntb«,)toBB;fiMrtlAq^todDU;fcr 
ynuwiUikMctDdolt 

What is a man. 
If hfs chief good and wtarhet of his tims, 
BehutXotliifhndfMdf A.b*m»t,nomor§* BmrSt 
He, th't iMde at, with inch large diteowrsSt 
Looking hrfore, and after, gave us not' 
Tliat tapability—nnd /roi-Wkt rtason, 
To met la us— «iM««f . 



Proverb^ 1. ▲ good cause makes a stout 
heart,- and a strong arm. 2. Better ten guiitf 
persons escape, than one innocently suffer. 3. 
CrtmhuUM—are pnniehed, that crime may be jrrf- 
vented. 4. Drunkennees-^urnB a roan out of 
himse^, and leaves a beast in his room. 5. He 
that goes to church, with an evil intention, goes 
on tbe denU*e errand. 6. Most things have Aam- 
dles ; and a wise man takes hold of the beet. 7. 
Our ftatte r e re n re our most'dangerons enemies ; 
yet they are often in our own bosom. 8. Povor^ 
ty— makes a man acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. 9. Make yourself all honey, and the 
Jliee will be sure to devonr you. 10. Many talk 
Mke^philoeophere, and live like fools. 11. A stitch 
in (tai«— saves nine. 12. Tbe idle man's head, Is 
the devii^s.idorhshop. 

Anecdote, School master tmi pupil. A 
school master — asked a boy, one very cold 
winter morning, what was the Latin — ^for 
the word cold: at which the boy heaitated, 
— saying, I have it at my finger* s ends. 

Onrsd'res wad Others* That man-^ 
deserves the thanks of his country, who con- 
nects with bis own—^e good of others. 
The pAi2osopA«r— enlightens the worlb; 
the manufacturet^^mjployB the needy; and 
the mercAon^^-gratifies the rick, by procu- 
ring the vaHeties of every clime. The mir 
ser, altho' he may be no burden on society, 
yet, thinking only of himeetf, affords no one 
else-^-^iibesr prqfity or pleasure. As it is not 
of any one — to have a very Uxrge ahare of 
happiness, that man will, of course, have the 
largest portion, who makes himse^-^ part- 
ner in the happiness ot others. The bxkxt* 
OLEITT— are sharers in every one'aj^a. 

Varletftea. 1 .' Ought not the study of our 
language be made part of our education 7 
3. He Y^ho is slowest in making a promiae, is 
generally the most iaithfUl in performing it 
3. They who are governed by reason, need 
no other motive than the goodness of a thing, 
to induce them to practice it 4. A reading 
people— will become a thinking people ; and 
then they are capable of becoming a ration' 
al and a great people. 6. The happiness of 
every one-— depends more oil the state of hia 
own mind, than on any external circum- 
stance; nay, more than all external things 
put together. 6. There is no one so despica- 
ble, but may be able, in aome ti.*ay, and at 
some time, to revenge our impositions* 7. 
Desire— seeks an end : the ruUure of the de* 
aire, love and life, may be known by its end. 
When lowly JVMl— feels mkfortnne's blow. 
And seeks relief f^om penury and wo, 
Hope mis with ra/Cur*— every generous heart. 
To share its treaawreo, and its hopes impart ; 
As, rising o'er the sordid lust ot gold. 
It shows the Impress— of a htatenly mould t 
Whose naJhire is— so ftr horn domg baroi. 
That he enspseU none. 
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104, In aU Khoob, one leading object 
ihoold be, to teach the ximce and art of 
reading and speaking with effect : they ought, 
indeed, to occupy seven-fold more time than 
at present TVocA^t should strive to improve 
themselves, as well as their pupils, and feel, 
that to them are committed the future orators 
of our country. A fintprate reader is much 
more us^ul than a fint-rate performer on a 
piano, or any other artificial instrument 
Nor is t)ie voice of song sweeter than the 
Toioe of eloquence: there may be eloquent 
readers, as well as eloquent speakers. 

105 • O lias tliree sounds i^^, name 
sound, or that of J, before e, i, 
and y, generally : GEM ; Gener- 
al Ghent, of ^i^nt ge-nius, sug^ 
gests that the o-rig-'i-nal f?iag^ic 
of the /ra^ile gtjHsey has gen^ 
er-a-ted the gen-e-oZ-o-gy of Gcor- t®'*^^"-! 
gi-um Si-dus ; the geor-gics of George Qer- 
man are ex-ag^er-Orted by the pan-e-gyr-ics 
of the ^g-i-cal «er-geant; Ay-dro-gen, og-y- 
gen and gtTig^eeng, g«r-min-ate gen-^eef gtn- 
ger-bread for the o-rig^i-nal ab-o-rig-i-nes of 
Ge-n«-va. 

106. it is of the first impofjomtf, that the 
reader, speaker and singer hejree and unrt" 
strained in his manner ; so as to avoid using 
the chest as much as possible, and also of 
being monotonous in the flow of his vrords : 
thus, there will be per^t correspondence^ 
of the /e«/ing#, thoughts and actions. Look 
out upon Aia/ure/ all is /ree, ooried, and ex- 
pressive ; such should be our deHoery* Na- 
ture — abhors monotonj, as much as she does 
a vacuum. 

107. Irreg^nlars* J generally has this 
sound. The jejune jadge Jwt-lj j'eal^iu 
of Ju-lia's joy, joined her toju-ba James in 
June or July; the/u-ryjiii-ti-fy the joke, in 
Jerking the jove-lin of J'u-pi4er ftom the 
joMy Jes^-it, and Jam^-ming it into the Joo- 
isl Jew, to the Jeop-ex-dy of the j'eer-ing 
jod^ey. 

Hotes. LllikMpfaaniKUKMDA.uuvaoilortlwoaiar 
vockleofinBaB^li eoBpoHdorawcoiaiidwpavai. lb nnks 
i^ eomprMi tfa* tseO^ and b«(|B to praooanM the word judgt^ 
Tcrjrkmd; udwhu you lam made a toaiid, •. L got tofbeu, 
atop inataoiljr, and yoa will pcmhw tha praper aooal ; or W- 
gintopniDOvBoetlMMIar f, but pat no a to it: aeo cBgi»T%. 
8. Hm tbraa aoooda, of wUch ttia b eompoHd, an tkat of the 
Banw toanl of ^ and fhoaa of c, and k, onmbiDBd. %.Bmithm 
wall aa vote aoonda, may ba amated, or allmod to aaeapo, ac- 
oarditav to tba Batara of tha aonnd to iM pradueed. 

Aneedote. A jie<Uai>-H>vertook another 
of his tribe on the road, and thus aeco^ed 
1dm : " HaUo, friend, what do you carry 7^ 
" Rum and Whi8ley,"^w9a the prompt re- 
ply. ** Good,'* said the other ; « you may go 
ahead,- I carry gravestones.*' 

Ttie quiet $ta, 
Tb*t, like a gima, resting from bis toU^ 
Bleeps in the morning mil. 



Protrerba. 1. He that seeks tronbla, St were 
a pity be should «iu» it. 3. JTmmt and eoM— are 
seldom »Ml-feUowi. 3. It Is a mitnxihle eight to 
fee a poor man proud, and a nek man avaridovs, 
4. One cannot^y without teingo. 6. The fairest 
rose at last ia witkored. 6. The freft evidence of 
a clegyman*> uorfulnua, le the holy lives of his 
pariakonero. 7. We are rarely so unfortunau, 
or so happif, as we think we are^ 8. A friend In 
need, is a ft-iend indeed. 9. Bought wit ia the 
beeti if not bought too dear. 10. Dieputatiene — 
leave truth in the middle, and the partiee at both 
ends. 11. We must do and live. 12. A dilig«U 
pen supplies many thought*. 

AnUiortty and Trutb. Who has not 

observed how much more ready mankind are 
to bow to the authority of a name, than 
yield to the evidence of truth? However 
strong and tneonfesfiftZe— the force of rea» 
soning, and the array of facts of an individ^ 
ual, who is unknown to fame, a slavish uxirld 
— ^will weigh and measure him by the obscu- 
rity of his name. Iniegriiy, research, seif 
ence, philosophy, fact, truth, and goodness^^ 
ar^ no shield against ridieide, and mi«r^pre> 
sentation. Now this is exceedingly humUiO' 
ting to ihefi^eed mind, and shows the great 
necessity of looking at the truth«t^se^for the 
evidence of truth. Hence, we are not to be* 
lieve what one says, because he says it, but 
because we see that itis true .* this course is 
well calculated to make us independent reo" 
soners, speakers, and wriiers, and constitute 
us, as we were designed to be — tbesmsv, in 
feeling, thought and act. 

Tarleties. 1. How long was it, from the 
discovery of America, in 1492, by Columbus^ 
to the commencement of the Revolutionary 
War, in 1776? 2. Afo«^ of our laws would 
never have had an existence, if evil actions 
had not made them necessary. 3. The grand 
secret—of never faUvAg — in propriety of 
deportment, is to have an intention — of al- 
ways domg what is right. 4. Only that, 
which is sown here, will be reap*d hereafter. 
6. Is there more than oHe God ? 6. The hu- 
man race is so connected, that the well inten- 
tioned ejfforts of each individual — are never 
lost; but are propagated to the fnoss; so 
that what one— may ardently desire, another 
— ^may resolutely endeavor, and a third, or 
tenth, may actually aecompHsh, 7. AU 
thought is dependent on the will, or volun- 
tary principle, and takes its quality there- 
from : as is the will, such is the thought / for 
the ihougkt-^^B the wiU, in form / and the 
state of the will— may be known by that 
form. 

Go abroad, upon the paths of JToteri, and when 
Its wkee whisper, and Its silent things ioU 
Are breathing the deep heaui^ of the world. 
Kneel at its simple ataar, and the God, 
Who hath the IMng waters— shall be theia. 
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f 108. XtoeuHonr~i» not, as wme errone- 
OQily rappose, an art of aomething artfficUU 
in torUM, looks and gegturta, that may be 
learned by imiiatian. The prineiplea teach 
Ds— to exhibit truth and naiun dreaaed to 
advantage .* its objecta are, to enable the rea- 
der, and speaker, to manifest his thoughts, 
and feelings, in the most pleasing, perspic- 
uous, tnd forcible manner, A> as to charm the 
affections, enlighten the understanding, and 
leave the deepest, and most permanent im- 
pnnsion, on the mind of the attentive hearer. 

109* Tlie aeeond sound of G| U hard* 
or gutteral, before a, o, u, I, r, 
and often before e, and i; also, 
at the end of monosyllables, and 
aometimes at the end of dissyl- 
lahles, and thekr preceding sylla- 
bles. GAME; a giddy goose lOhOUiB.] 
got a d-gar, and gave it to a gan-grene beg^ 
gar.' Scrog-gins, of Brofr-dig-nag, growls 
over his green-glass ^^^les, which the big 
n^-gro gath-er-ed from the bog-gy guo^mire; 
a gid^iy gig-gling«girl glides into the grog- 
ge-ry, and gloats over the gru-el in the great 
pig'-gtn of the ragged grand-mother, ex- 
daim-ing, dig or beg, the game is gone. 

110. Foreigners and natvoes may derive 
essential aid from this system of mental and 
▼ocal philosophy ; enabUng them to read and 
tpcak the language correctly f which they 
■MMt certainly ought to do, before they are 
employed in our schools : for whatever chil- 
dnn ^rn, they should learn eorrectfy. Oood 
teachers are quite as necessary in the prir 
mary school, as in the Academy or College .* at 
least, so thought PhiHp, king of Macedon, 
when he sent his son Alexander to Aristotle, 
the great philosopher, to, learn his letters 
sod Alexander says, he owed more to his 
^teacher, than to Im father. 

Ill* IivosiiliirB. Oh, in a few words, 
has this sound : tho', strictly speakihg, the h 
is silent The ghastply bur-gher stood sr 
ghast to see the ghost of the ghyll, eat the 
ghas'tty gher^doM in the rhos41y burgh. 
They are silent in— the nei^A-bors tau^^t 
their dau^A-ters to pIou^A with de-li^At, 
thou^^they cau^Ataftir-Iou^A/ &c 

Notes. l.TlwvoGKlwitBdbiii«de,b7prairiiv{lMroo(f 
ef tfa* toofot ifkiiMt tlM qv1lli^ w u to clow the thiXMO, aad bfli^uiJaB 
toMjrfo,iritlMwtttMo; OMtooidblaterNpladtowvdowBttuji 
Oat of flnl d, tad Owjaw dropped mani obMrn alw fht vocal 
to; IteBV^ baBUacd,lio««icr,lnthk,Miatl1otli- 
• oTBOiiV tba toad ooMOaum^ by Ibe oi|mii n- 



iUmm. a If practice eaeblei panoni 

bM-oT tefH* to MCoaiplMi wbetew 

lika; lhlBk,lK>irMiicliaM7bedon0lntUiart,b7thaMwtopoB> 

•■■ their voed oifm eompMe, prorided ihejr pome the eoane 

hMO indicated,— QMte h aothing like Omm vocKl gTnuMtio. 

'Til autumn. Many, an d wiany a tleethig age 
Bath fede4, since the fHmal mom of 7^i«« ,* 
And •llently the slowly joanisying y«sr9. 
An ndflMi of ceontlsts MOMa^i P^ss. 
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118s nreodom or Thonglit. Bewaie 
of pinning yom faith to another's sleev&'-<ii 
forming your own opinion entirely on that 
of another* Strive to attain to a modest ^ide- 
pendence of mind, and ke|p dear of leading* 
strings: follow no one, where you cannot 
see the road, in whidi you are desired to 
umlk : otherwise, yon will have no coi\fidence 
'm your own judgment, and will become a 
changeling aU your days. Remember the 
old adage-^' let every tub stand on its own 
bottom /" And, <* never be the mere shadow 
of another.** 

ProverlNb 1. B§ dies like a heatt, who has 
don^ no fO0d while be lived. 3. 'Tie a base 
thing to hittray a man, becante he tntsUd yoo. 3 
£iiao«r—imaf hie that nothing can be done with- 
out knantry. 4. He ii not a witt man, who pajs 
nun for a thing than it is ip^rtk. 6. Loaming-' 
is a auptrt to «mm, and a teii*2«— to aikon. C 
JVb tyrant can tak» from you your kn»ioUdg%. 7. 
Only that wjiicta is honeta^ got— is tms gain, 
S. PtU^-Am as land a beggar as want ; and a 
great dsal more Miwy. 9. That is a »a4 child, 
that gMS like a top ; no longer than it Is wiUp* 
yd, l6. It is hard for an ompty bag to stand «j»« 
right. 11. Learn to bear disappointment cheer* 
AUly. 12. Eradicate your pTf^iuiiMs. 

Anecdote. A sharp Eye, A witness, 
during the assizes, at ForA:, in England, 
after several ineflfectual attempts to go on 
Vith his story, declared, "he could not 

Sroceed in his testimony ^ if Mr. Brougham 
id not take his eyes ofTirom him.** 

VarleM*** 1* Which does society the 
most injury, the robber, the slanderer, or the 
murderer f 2. In every period of life, our tal' 
ents may be improved, and our mtiMi expan* 
ded by education, 3. The mind ia pouxerful, 
in proportion as it possesses powernil truths, 
reauced to practice, 4. Give not the meats 
and drinks of a man, to a child ; for how ' 
ahould they do it good f 5. A proverb, well 
applied at the end of a phrase, often makea 
a very happy conclusion : but beware of 
using such sentences too often, 6. Extrav* 
Bgant — and misplaced ett2oirtasM-— neither 
honor the one, who bestows them, nor tha 
person, who reertves them. 7. Apparent 
truth — ^has its ase, but ^enatne truth a 
greater use : and hence, it ia the part of 
wisdom — to seek it 

nUmUHlthnbaAyhoai^-uB&tatnmvm 

b bnodIi«, IDu) a KBOtk 4piHlt, o%r 

T>eidOaiidpalwleHioarUL Bkifcl osthe^rtMr . 

The MPi deep tonea ai« iwdlinf,— nil the biiB 

or the departed yaor. No/ktmraltialn 

It fweepiBf pari,— yet, on the rfrMm, aad leeod^ 

With melaiicholy Il^t, the mambwmi ml, 

Lfltt a pda, ipoaeM jiAfVud,-^the air it ittnad, 

AabfA moum0»t rif^i-aBd on jroa doudf 

Ttet floali on atill aari pladdly thrai^ heavH, 

7htSpiHtayotOk»mMotu mmi9it»aii 

TooBf SgirAiff bright SMnMMr, Jhdumn't ■al«as Sam, 

And IVWv, withhiiaiwlloeki, and braatha^ 

IBB 



Om$, from thilaith, J^mm. 
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119« These principles of oretory--are 
well calculated to accustom the mind to the 
closest inveitigatum and reasoning f thus, 
afibrding a better discipline for the scientific, 
mftona/, and q^ectteotu faculties of themmd, 
than even the study of the mathemdtict: for 
the whole man is here eddressdd, and all his 
menial powers, and all his ac^uirementSt are 
called into requisition. This system is a 
Ji<;ry ordeal ; and those who pass through it, 
undentandinglii, and fracticaUy, will come 
out purified as Xijjire: it solves difficuUiet, 
and leads the mind to correct conclusions, 
respecting what one ia to do, and what one 
is not Xo do. 

U4. The tblrd sound of G Is that of 
Zl&i- which, tho' common to s 
and 2, is derived to this letter 
from the French; or, perhaps 
we should say, the words ~ 
which O has this sounds 
French words not ^'yK^W jp m hodoe.] 
— or made into English, The 
pro-te-ge (pro-ta-zAtf, a person protected, or 
patronized,) during his bad-e-fta^e, (bad>e- 
nazh, light or playful discourse,) m the me- 
nag-e-ry, (a place for the collection of wild 
animals, or their collection,) on the mi-r^ge, 
{me-razh, an optical illusion » presenting an 
image of water in sandy deserts,) put rouge, 
(rooKh,,red paint for the face,) on the char- 
ge-d^af-fair, (shar-sAa-dif-fere, an ambassa- 
dor, or minister of aecondary rank.) 

115. This work informs the pupU, as the 
master workman does the apprentice : it 
teaches the principles, or rules, and the way 
to apply them ; and when they are thus ap- 
plied to practice, he has no more use for 
them : indeed, its rules and directions serve 
Aim the same purpose as the ^uide-poet 
does the traoeler ; who, after visiting the 
place, towards which it directs, has no fur- 
ther need of of it. 

1 16. Irregvlai^. 5 oflen has this sound, 
and Z, generally. The az-ure ad-A«-sion to 
the am-6ro-sial en-c2o-8ures is a ro-se-ate 
treaS'Ure of vis-ions of p2ea«-ures ; the «ci- 
zure of the ots-ier^s en-tAu-si-asm is an in- 
va-sion of the gla-iier^ di-m'-sions of the 
sris-sors; the Ao-sier takes the 6fv-zier*s 
cro-sier with a-&ra-sions and cor-ro-sionsby 
ex-|H>-8ure, and treas-ureB it up without e- 
Zif-ions. 

Notes. l.'Ilib«tK»ltripUboiig«leaiiniiuitMMiidniaylM 
andc, by pUdnf the 019m, m if Id pranaiioe f A inthow,aad ad* 
dli« a voiet ■ound, fran tbebuTxix; or,b]r dnwiiy out U» ■oond 

olQie'wu^mrjwoiAtkurt,A ure. lAaalywaaumtooadM 

fiiw; gin ifaoJintmiDd of c, keep the terth ■till comprB — J, add 
flMO^trafeofA, aid tiwn prefix the TOGaliiy; or mow the pro- 
eeH. O » Blent in— the gn-li«n phlegm of dw ptlfuuAgoit, im. 
prcfM the ta-ugu'^d»*fbnpa,">Agmnt into Chu<4*-m)«iie% 

Anecdote. A considerate Minister, A 
very dull clergyman, whose delivery was 
monotonous wad uninteresting to his hearers, 
putting many of the old folks <u/eep — said to 
the boys, who were plaving in the gallery ; 
"DonH make so much noise there; you 
will awake your parents below." 

ftor me, mr W-wM wtati wufM/ to b^ 
b H^ or dMttk tta«ikaHa%-wi tto/k» 



Proverli*. 1. Impnienes, andvit, are vastly 
different. 2. Keep ttay shop, and thy ihop will 
keep' HtMe. 3. lAtUMrs—^esx no good of them- 
lelvea. 4. Make Aay while the ««» eblnes. 6. An 
ouncs of diacrotion is worth a pound of wit. 6. 
Purposing, without performing. Is mere fooling. 

7. Qiciet persons— are welcome every where. 

8. Some have been thought brave, because they 
were afraid to run away. 9, A liar—\s a brave 
towards Ood, and a coward towards suit. 10. 
Without SL friend, the world Is a wilderness 11. 
A foung mdn iiUs,^an old man — needf. 12. JI«. 
solution, without action, is a slothfUl follf. 

Reading; Rooms. Incalculable good 
might be done to the present and the ruing 
generation, by the establishment, in every* 
town and village in our country, of Public 
Beading Rooms, to be supported by volun- 
tary suSscription: indeed, it would be wise 
in town authorities to sustain such institu- 
tions of knowledge by direct toxatmn. Oh! 
when shall we wake up to a consideration 
of things ohove the mere love of money-m^k- 
king. 

. Tarieties. 1. Did Napahon'-~do more 
evil than good — to mankind f 2. A neces- 
sary part of good manners — is a punctual 
observation 01 time; whether on matters of 
civility, business, or pleasure. 3. It is oA- 
surd — to expect that your friends will re- 
member you, after yo« have thought proper 
to forget them, 4. How much pain has bar- 
rowed trouble cost us. 5. Adversity-rh^B 
the effect of eliciting talents; which, in pros- 
perous circumstances, would have lain dor- 
mant. 6. When the infidel would persuade 
yoil to abandon the Bible, tell him you wiU, 
when he Will bring you a better book. 7. 
When the mind becomes persuaded of the 
truthofn. thing, it receives that thing, and it 
becomes a part of the person's life : what 
men seek, meyfind. 

The spacious /muimeiit— on high, 
With all the blue etherlal sky. 
And spanfled heavens, a shining frame. 
Their great original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun^ttom day to day, 
' Does his Creator's power display ; 
And publishes— to ae'ry land. 
The i0«rA~of an Alwtigkty band. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale 
And, nightly, to the Ifsfning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ,* 
WhOst all the stars, that round her burn, 
And all the planeu in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth, from pole to pole. 

What, though, la solemn oUenes, aU 
Move round the dark terrestrial baU f 
What, though no rcoZ voice nor sound 
Amid these radiant orbe be found T 
In reason^s ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
'* The hand that sioiis us— is divinsJ' 
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117« Be Yerj particular in Dronounctsg 
the jawt or tmce-breakers, ana cease not, 
till you can give every sound /»%, correctly 
and distincUy, If voor voeal powers are 
well exercitedt b>[ raithful vractice on the 
more diffic^Jik combinations t tney will acquire 
a &cility o(mavemenij a precision o( action, 
nfexUnlUy, graccy %dA force truly surprising. 

118. H luLs Imt oMe soimdf which is 
an aspirate, or forcible breathing, 
made in the glottis.: HALE: / 
his high'TiesB holds high his/ 
kaugh-\y head, and ez-&t5-itsM 
his shrunk shanks to the ho-ly 
horde in the ft».mid hall; thetH««HiLE.i 
AAnf-heart-ed hedge-hog, heed-Xen of his 
Aav-oc of the W«e-wife's ham, hies him- 
self home, hap-py to have his head, his 
hands, and his heart whole ; the Aarm-ful 
Aam-ble-bee Aur-tles through the Aof-house, 
and ez-Aorf9 his ex-&atf«(-ed hive-Xma^ to 
hold their JbMe-hold-stufffor a M-by -horse 

' till Aar- vest-home. 

119. It is said, that no descriptioo can 
adequately represent Lord Chatham: to 
comprehend the force of his eloquence, it 
was necessary to see and to hear him : nis 
whole delivery was such, as to make the 
•ralor impart oi his own etoftfence; hiEmind 
was yiew'd in his countenance, and so em- 
bodied was it in his every look, and geeture, 
that his words were rather /b2< than follow- 
ed ; they inveeted his hearers ; the weapons 
of his opponents fell from their hands; he 
■poke with the air and vehemence of inepi- 
ration, and the very atmosphere 6amed 
around him. 

lj»0. H is sUent at Uiebeslnnlas and 
and of m*i&|r words* The Aon-eat ehep- 
Aerd's ca-tarrA, ftum-bles the Aeir-ess in her 
disA-a-billes, and An-mors 'the tAy-mv rAet- 
o-ric of his rAymes to rAap-so-dy ; toe Au- 
mor-some TAom-as ex-plained dipA-thongs 
and tripA-tbongs to A-6t-jaA, Be-n-aA— Ca- 
]«A, Di-naA, £-Zt-jaA, Ge-raA, Hul-daA, I- 
sa-iaA, Jo-nak, Han-nak, i^m-e-vaA, 0-ba- 
dt-aA, Pif-gaA, Bu-mah, Sa-nh, Te-raA, 
Un-aA, Va-ntVaA, and Ze-laA. 

Hotes. LTUiiMnllitlwtMlirWorwWohillmndi 
IN aadfl, whethw io«r«l or cBntwart, dllMr by eondtiuation, 
•r maiffiBtttion. lb denoMtnto (hU piaition, ODniiMDea 107 
■nliaa«aMv(r,aBdproeMdtDaMMUiry;ibtplq( the ovgua 
to farm (be OM vaqdnd, IT a fowd or voal eoMnauit, and b a 
prafNTWaylDprodlM U7 orSNaapinlak aTbnewfcoara 
b the Urit of oaittfac Sh ^ whn tt ombt to be praoiMBead, aa 
pnett«aaBtbepneadlBr»d rinnurompkit aad ako eomet 
neh ■Blimfw Mthk; fll %adkmykim budwaot hoatto*iiBl 
aiyN;p,faudfetboato7\mB,bnd1ehed Im to a hoik traa^ 
hand ^vetm Hna boato. & It ni|iiini mm breath to nwka 
IhliMNaHlftteBaar other In oar la«nifa; at la prodndoK H, 
•faa alldlj, the hii«i ars aearly aabantod of air. It anjba 
Mda by whiiparfiv Iha wmd taiJk; Iba U(b« Ills tha BOM Mat. 
torii« te km V la fha thraat, the auri eoDdnnd, tfU It bacQBM 



I am well aware, that what It Asm, 

^0 poliah--ean make eter ii ug- • aaJ tbaf ski, 

Thoogh well perf^»'i^ end elegantly dreteed, 

Uke an uaburtod eerea$$,—ixkk*d with JUwerg, 

bbat a garnished ii«iMiic«,— titter fkr 

Vor cleanly HMsnci^— than for (kir aufre. 



Pra^erbe* 1. Wheo the eel Is awey, the 
mke will ftey* 2- One may be a wist man, and 
yet not know how to make a waUh. 3. A wkksd 
companion invites us to hell. 4. All happinsss 
and wiMTf— is In the mind. 5. A good eonseisius 
is excellent dte<iuty. 0. Atar and forbear— ia 
good pAOot^pAy. 7. I>r«iiA«iiii«M— Is a voluntary 
im4mm. 8. £ii«y shoots at others, and wounds 
hsrss^. 9. .F^(« lade out the matsr, and «iM 
men catch the JUA. 10. Oo«d preachers give 
frwUs, rather than Jlowsrs. 11. Actions are the 
nuaMst of the man. 13. A«A is the eye of lovs. 

Anecdote, fi'^daick the Great, of Prus- 
sia, an ardent lover of litenUurt and the fine 
arts^asvireU asof his peopU^naeAto rise at 
three or fQur o'clock in the morning to get 
more time for his s^dtes / and when one of his 
intimate friends noticed how hard he work- 
ed, he repliedjT-** It is truCy I do work hard,— 
but it is in order to /i«e/ for nothmg has 
more resemblance to death, than idleness: of 
what fM« is it, to lioe, if one only vegetates ^" 

Wronir Choice. How miseraifde some 
people make themselves, by a wrong eAoice, 
when they have all the good things of eor<A 
before them , out of which to choose^ If good 
judgment be wanting, neither the greatest 
monarch, nor the repeated smiles oUoHune, 
can render such persons happy ; hence, a 
pnnre— may become a poor wretch, and the 
peasant — completely blessed. To know 
one>B«ej/=— is thejErsf degree of sound jiuZg- 
ment; for, by failmg rightly to estimate our 
own capacity, we may undertake — not only 
what will make us unhappy, but ridiculous. 
This mav be illustrated by an unequal mar- 
riage witn a person, whose genius, life and 
temper — will blast the peace of one^ or both, 
forever. The understanding, and not the 
wiU— should be our gnide. 

VarleUes. 1. What can the virtues of 
our an^tora profit iis» unless we imitate 
them 1 3. Why is it, that we are so unwilling 
to practice a little seifdenial for the sake of a 
ftiture good ^ 3. ThetoUetofti^mian— istoo 
often an altar, erected by self-love— to vanity. 
4. Half the labor, required to make a first-rate 
musician, would Inake an accomplished rea>' 
der and speaker. 6. Learn to unlearn what 
you have learned amiss, 6. A conceit of 
knowledge— is a great enemy to knowledge, 
and a great argument for ignorance. 7. Of 
pure love, and pure conception of truth, we 
are only receivers.' God only is the giver; 
and they are all His from first to last. 

it b a »Mii((/W balH that mr-nRMl oar baid. 
An hovariof, « DAUoi wiBC tbo iipMb of tba d«d. 
n b a taiii((/W boUoi; whaa «ded oar oaner, 
TlMl tt will be our oiiBbtry to watch o^ otAtfv bm ; 
IbkBdatmimltothoyioiMr; bnathatoWomoothawMi 
TbboM«aiMii«»i«,a»»<|«^ paraaooB, withtha ImpriBMiVliiiAid, 
Tb bid tha fiuumii^-eHut to maim, the framUinf be,/btx<«m; 
lb b«tf MMiy, Aon ins of day, tbo Jf^rofK-to itihavoo. 
Jkht'whm4aigM---mmamdta)m,MaAjo!f-lntinKyhim% 
I— at ton how liw an themyitwyof Aal*. 



B«k noM^ fhay«« li k«M to aa, aad 

Ite Ik aiy/haA,lhitaltordMlh, I KOI itaB lta||»hen. 
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PUmCIPLfiB OF ELOCUTION. 



191. In^porkuU Remarla. Eirery papil 
should be required to notice, distinctly, not 
only all the specific $oundM of our lanflruage, 
simple and compound, but also the dinerent 
and exact positions of the Tocal organs t ne- 
oeasary to ^oduee them. The teacher 
shoula, unyieldingly» insist upon having 
these two things faithfully attenidedto : for 
8ucees9 in elocution, and music, absdiutelv 
demands its no one, therefore, should wish 
to be excused from a full and hefurty com- 
pliance. Master these elementary princi- 
pies, and you will have command of i^U the 
mediums for communicating your thoughts 
and feelings. 

IJiii. Jm lum only one aomidy wHich is 
Us name s^nd. LAY ; the . 

laird's little fool loudly lauds the /* j, \ 



i / 
Kl-y white lamb the live-long Ar 
day ; Zem-u-el Zy-ell loves' the ( '^^07 
2a««-lorn /«2-la-by of the land- 
lord's love-ly la-dj, and, withl^»"^^l 
bliss-ful daZ-Ii-ance, ^en-teel-ly Zu-tens to 
the low-ly ZoMard*s hve-Iy sonjg; the law- 
jer Z«-gaI-ly, and p2ain-ly tells his 7ttc*-lc8S 
cli-ent, that he Ztt-er*al-lv re-pels the il-Zo^g'- 
i-cal re-ply of the nuZ-Iy-fy-in^ leg-is-Za- 
tor, who, m Zt«(-les8 Zan-suor^ lies, and re- 

fa/M Atm-self over the eZ-der blow tea: (not 
oo-t loot.) 

1»8. Pronounce my, you, your, and that, 
when emphaiiCf with the vowels fuU and 
open, my harp is as good as yours. He 
told you, but would not tell me. I said he 
was my friend, not yours. That man re- 
lated that story. When these words are net 
emphatic, the sounds of y and u are short- 
ened, the silent, and u having its second 
sound, while the a is entirely suppressed. 
My pen is as bad as mv paper. How do 
you do f Very well ; ana now do you do 7 
Have you got your 600ft t This is not your 
book ; it is mv book. I said that you said, 
that you told aim so. 

Notes. 1. Thk vocal liagvd doittl nqiid (Atm tte 
bfyu, tongue tod teetl^) b nnde by pnMJQg thftm^WkgaiiMl the 
iqipflr gDBM ud tbs mof of Iha mouth: pnmooBoa the mid lo^ 
^pioiooKUVthamindori; I— o. 8. Do not let the iyi mb- 
kid the or ha the comperigon ofioiiadi; foy tad ftay an 
■like to ^ ear, flio' anllke to the tyt*: to tan ph la phUaabpby 
and/ infoUyi thewnenarbe Qhnrred of (A fa Udna and thou 
9b Nerer fiwget the diflbranee between the nuMi of IMtera, and 
Ihefr raepectire naBda; ireigfa their natutei, powen and qqalitiea. 
4. Notice the dMeimOajity between tto 1«lteno4M, hhI the wnd 
one (teun;) alio t^^-hrt, and eight ImU ;) «.n^Mt.gJt, and tm^. 
b then tMt a better way? and a not (Mr that way? 6. Lfasilcat 
in bate, aire, eonJd, pate, would, chanc, ibmild, teft, balder 
(Aauhwr,) ttl-oaa (/^io^*B,) aahixn, fofta, mtaHey (^) a^ 

Aneodotot OneTongtie. Milton, the Wr 
thor of Paradiae Lost and Regained, was one 
day asked, by a friend otfemeUe education, 
if he did not intend to instruct his daughter 
in the different languages .• ** No Sir /" re- 
phed Milton, *'ofi« tongue is suffldent fbr a 
Ufotnan* 

T« dqpote, too lonr-did yoor fymnnyhoU oi 

b a wMBiifi Tile-era Hi tAnbiM we knew I 

M we keni>d, fhal (he NWkt or the efaalB, that enAriM «, 

Wan iMfM by the/tar* or the cqpMw aliM 



1. Almesty and very 11^ A, save 
•Mny a lie. 2. A man may bay even gold too 
dsar. 3. He, that walu for dead men'e ehoes, 
may long go barefoot. 4. It Is an iU cause; that 
none dare speak in. 6. If pride were an art, 
there would be many teachers. 6. Out of eigllt, 
oat of mind. 7. The whole ocean is made of 
eingls drops. 8. There would be no great ones, 
if there were no Ntfleonet. .9. Things unreaeon^ 
able— are never durable, 10. Time and tide wait 
for no man. 11. An anthor'i writinge are a mir- 
ror of hii mind. 13. Every one is architect of 
hie own character. 

In the Tmtlft. Hew may a person be 
said to be in the truth t This may be un- 
derstood, rationally, by a comparison : we 
say — such a man is in the mercantile busi- 
ness ; by which we mean, that his life — is 
that of merchandizing, and is regulated by 
the laws of his peculiar calling. In Uke 
manner,, we say of a christian, that he is in 
the truth, uid in the Lord, when he is in the 
true order of his creation; which is — to love 
the Lord, with all his heart, and his neighbor 
as himself; and to do unto others — as he 
would they should do unto Atm ; ntcA'a one 
is, emphatically, in the truth, and the truth 
makes him free; and this is the only freedom 
on earth, of in heaven; and any other state is 
abject slavery. 

Tartetles. 1. Why is the L, in the word 
milUary, like a man's noeel Because, it is 
between two ii, 2. No one is wise at aU 
times; because every one ia finite, and of 
course, imperfect. 3. Money — ^is the servant 
of those, who know how to use it;^ but the 
master of those, who do not. A.'Rome—*^ 
was bnilt, 753 years before the christian era ; 
and the Roman empire— •terminated 479 
yean qfter it; what was its duration ? 6, 
The tales of other times-^-are like the calm 
dew of the morning, when the sun is faini 
on its side, and the lake is settled and blue 
in the vale. 6. As is the state of mind, such 
is the reception,, operation, production, and 
manifestation-— ot all thai is reeeiocd. 7. 
Ends of actions show the quality of Ufa 
natural men ev^ regard natural ends; but 
spwitudl men— ^spiritual ones. 

Chatnglnt,fartotr cbaaciBf l>-A> depart 
The glorieiK-oT the old majeetietoocrf; 
Se.^nei the pnde, and (vniture atJUda; 
The growth of »gm, and the blooia of dvj^ 
Into the doit of omfuriiM; andao— 
Ai* botb-rmciead. llieaoattandlraator nan, 
The ganetationa of the populooa eaiei, 
JB have OieirMawfu too. And Jocund FouA 
b thegnoB tprtngJOmo-MmikooiPt Inrty atni^ 
b the natoriitg mm nwr— hoary .Ige 
T>peaw«ntheau(«iimortfae ynai^-aiid Daatt 
b the rgal leMv, wlikh IbreekMei oB. 
And aball the / w e ito b are anatkir apring, 
And than thejWdii cmoCAcrgerhnd wear. 
And ifaaU the «0orm-eame forth, rMBwM In lifts 
Aad dofhed with highart tawtfy^aal not MAN? 
Ifol-iM the Book t0r« intBOw, I iwd 
JnoMw language; aadnybithiajiin, 
That ttamgh the chaina of <Jatf» BsyluU tt long, 
TUi mortal— will tftrmatlmr then, and break 
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IMi Read, and tpeak, in such a^im^ and 
imprestioe manner, as will intirud, intireit 
and t^lfbei your hearers, and reproduce in 
them all those idea* and cmo^ioru, which yon 
wiah to oonTey. Remember, that theoiy-^ 
is 011^ thing, 9x4pradiee--Hmothert and that 
there is a great difference, between knowing 
kow a sentence should be read or spoken, 
and the ahUUy to je»d or speak it: theory-^ 
is the result of /Aou^*/ / jmicMee— of actual 

195. M hmm oaly one sooiidt MAIM : 
meek men made mum^mies out . 

of g«»ii*mon, and moon-beaois )^>f^\ 
ofgum-myanwno-ni-a,foraj)fV- /4^^^h> 
mi-mn on dam-my som-nom- \^^ — ^^' 
bu-lism: nund, num-ners and imiiikaim.] 
mag-na-niTii-i-ty, make a migh-ty man, to 
armo^ga-mate sm-blems and UNzm-pum for 
an om-ni-um gttf 4-er-um : the malt>man ^- 
cnm-am-bu-lates the cinMiie-rh«n Aom-mock, 
and ium-bka the mttr-mur^ng mid-ship- 
man into a f7iin4-mum and ynov-t-mum of a 
mam>nu^orm'dl-]em>ma. 

1A6. CiciBO and Dim osTHiiriB, by their 
fvords, lives, maxwUf andpraelice, show, the 
high estimaiion, in which they held the sub- 
ject otortUory / for they devoted years to the 
study and practice of its theory and art, un«> 
der the moi|t celebrated mattere of antiquity. 
Most of the efifects of ancient, as well as of 
modem eloquence, may be attributed to the 
tnanner of delivery .* we read their uwrds, 
but their spirit is gone; the body remains, 
heaut^ul indeed, but mofion^eM— and dead ,- 
TEVS eloquence — revivifies it 

notes. To protan Ibb laU»«ml taami^dm tte Hpt 

■al mJM m Kond fhiMi^ Om mh^ r—nlilwt the pl^iatiTC loir. 
fafor tt 01, with Ub aoath doHd ; or,* wiJUok mmd tbrosgh 
yoor BOH. a. Thta li edUd » noHl loaDd, boaoM tt k nulo 
tkromkAofioM; hhI aot bMsaw ft doM fol pMi fluaii|b it, u 
■ttnf {■■(Im: wbidi BftT boco m oiidol, b^ inodneing Hm 
OTB^wlMBtboaoNlilMldbitwMBltetinmibaailirafl^v. S. 
A«oUdilMiyi«Ielimlh»fr«iadiiif wwdijUdatbeidiii tbn 
to tmemd in gaom; M-lik ay morad no; Ibr, bit crinM moved 



197. Ttof is th' man, thH said that you 
muf him. I say th't that, th't that man said, 
isnot^M,th't^Aa<man/oZ(ihiuL That th't 
I say is /Ms .* th*t that, th't /Ao/ gentleman 
advanced, is not that, th*t he should have 
•poken ; for he said, th't that that, th't that 
man pointed out, is not that that, th't that la^ 
dy insif/ed tht it was ; but is ano/A«r that 
THX PATHS or Lire' 
Oo/»ra— th« world Is ver7 widt. 

And wumf paths— before you lie, 
DevioQB, and dang'roae, and untried i 

Go forth with wary ayf / 
Go ! wfcb^e heart— by /r^f onbow'd ! 
Go! ere a $kadow, or a doud 

Hath dimmed the lai^f hlng gkfl 
Bnt, lest yonr wandering footstepi «<fisy, 
Chooee ye the straight, the narrott way. 

B 



198. By the aid of the principles here in- 
culcated, children can be taken, before they 
have learned the names of the letters, and, in 
a tem months, become better readers than 
one in ffty of those taught in the usual 
way ; and they may have their voices so die- 
velqped and trained, by the natural use of 
the proper organs and musdes, as to be able 
to''nead, speak, and sing, tot hours in succes- 
sion, without hoarseness, or injurious ea> 
haustion. It is a ihelancholy reflection, that 
children learn more b(td habits than good 
ones, 'in most of our common schools. 

Prorvterbs* 1. He, that does you an ill turn, 
will never /or^*«e you. 8. It la an <U wind that 
blows uob0df any good. 3. The proof of the 
fuddiMf—is in eating. 4. None lo daaft at they 
that viU not hear. 6. Ttme—ia nJUe, that wMrt, 
and makes no nelsa* 8. When avory one takes 
care othiaue^, care Is taken of all. 7. Withont 
pains, there can be no foitu. 8. One may as 
well ^zpeet to be at mm, withont nurdajf, as to bs 
kappf, without vtrfiM. 9. A sMn, like a wOeh, 
is valned aecordlag to his g-ainf. 10. The gov- 
enment of the ntUl is better than an Increase 
otknawladgt. 11. Oharaetar—U evtry thing— to 
both oU and yMiiif'' 12. y^ar brings acers. 

Aneedote. Long Enough, A man, up- 
dn the verge of bankruptcy, having purchased 
an elegant coat, upon credit, and being told 
by one of his acquaintances, that the cloth 
was very beautijulj though the coat was too 
short ; replied, — ^with a sigh — ** It will be 
long enough before I' get an&ther, 

Honos — W83 the virtue of the pagan ; 
but cftri«(tani<y— teaches a more enlarged 
and nMer code ; calling into activity^— all 
the best feelings of our fiafitre,— illuminat- 
ing our path, through this world, with deeds 
ormerey and charity, mutually done and re- 
ceived, — and svsfamtng us, amidst difficul' 
ties and temptations -^hy the hope of a 
glorious immortality J — in which peacs''^ 
shall be inviolabie — and jo y ete rna l. 

Tarlottes. 1. Why is a fashionably 
dressed lady, like a careful housewife t Be- 
cause her waist (waste), is always as small 
as she can. make it. 3. Literature and 
Science, to produce their fuU effect, must 
be generally^ disused, like the healthful 
breeze. 3. The elements, so mixed in him, 
that Notare might stand up, and say to all 
the world, ''Thu is a man /" 4. All minds 
are influenced every moment ; and there is 
a providence in every feeling, thought and 
word. 5. The excesses of our youth, are 
drafts on our old age, payable with interest ; 
ibleatsM-/' 
but watt in 



though sometimes, they are payable sXsighi, 
6. 1 will not only know the way. but wdu 
it. 7. As it is God's iDtU to fill us with Ais 



life, let US exert every faculty we possess, 
to be filed with it; and that with all sm- 
cerity and diligence. 

The man, th't's re$olnt§, and just, 
Firm to his principles and trust. 
Nor hopes, nor fear§^<nik bind. 
7 
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139. Didindness of arHeulation demands 
ipecial atientiorit and requires that you should 
pronounce the Tocal letters, as well as every 
wordf audibly and correctly, giving to each 
its appropriate force and quantity. Unless 
these principles are perfectly underaiood, 
your future acquirements will be more or 
leas faulty : for, in proportion as one is ig' 
norant of what ought to he felt, thought, and 
done, will he be liable to err. 

130. N luM two soQiids } first its name 
sound: NINE; the ^ond-man's 
nin-ny, neg-Ii-gent of the hunts- 
man's en-cAan/-ments, con-/am- 
i-nates the no-ble-man*s nine- 
pins with his an-ti-410-mi-an non- [N fa nine.] 
sense: l^a-hant, and jP/on-ni-gah, Jo^t-/€n^ 
ants of ntne-ty-nine ilfan-i-kins, u-non^i- 
mous-ly en-kJiain with unn^ning tones, the 
be-nig-nant du-en-na, while they are con-ven- 
ed to nom-1-nate oon-di-ments for tl^ so-ctr»- 
i-«n con-«en4ion of the non-ne»-i<4en1;p ; be 
knows his nose; I know he knows his nose : 
he said I knew he knows his nose t and if he 
says he knows I know h^ knows his nose, 
of course, he knouxs 1 know ha knows his 
nose. 

131. Same public speakers, in other re- 
spects inferior, from the ea^, grace, dignity 
and power of their delivery, 9iefoUowed and 
applauded I while others, ho^rever sound in 
matter, and finished in language, on account 
of their deficiency of manner, are passed by 
almost unnoticed. AU experience teaches us 

. the great importance of manner, as a means 
of inculcating truth, and persuading otheta 
to embrace it Lord Bacon says, it is as ne- 
cessary for a public speaker, as decorum for 
A gentleman. 

HoteS* L ThtaToediiugdaoaQdkiiBde,by prHriBf fhe 
toogw igiiiait (b« nMf of the oaoalii, tad thai preT«Dtlq|r the ■ooad 
rramfudBC Mrol({*ttMnoall^•Bd mnlttiiisall of tttbro^lbe 
mm: tottagmiag. fc In eompariiig mndi, be guldad loldf by 
the ear; bewara of p>iivbjr«<rU in (iMKieiiM of aocouMiei. S. 
RenMBiber, when UWre b n change in the porittoa of the erfoiif^ 
tiMnlincoireipMidlivdttnceiatheibumb. 4. lawtndiwfaera 
I end n pncede eft, the ■ound of f iatarnnei la the pRMudation « 
fllch, blanch, weoch, Inch, bench, fee. 6. Bewmra of 



not regain neither. 

Anecdote. The Rev. Mr. Whitfidd'^ 
was once accused, by one of his hwrers, of 
wandering in his aisoourse ; to which he re- 
plied : ''If vott will ramble like a lost sheep, 
J must ramble after you.*^ 

TVmO— 
CoBnes to OS with a «I«io— and dmhtful itep ; 
' Mtunering the ground she treads on, and forever 
7Viml«^ her curious eye, to see that all 
Is r\ght— behind ; and, with ke§n e«rvey. 
Choosing her onwurd path. 

Seise upon enUA,— whereve»/»if«d, 
On elkHetian,— or on Juatken ground ; 
Among your /rien^,— among your /om ; 
The plant*! di9hu,^^htrs*tr it grows. 



Prove r b s . 1. It Is not the hwrtksn, Irnt the 
ever-burtben, that JUtte the bsast. 2. The ddfcth 
of fonth is a shipwreck. 3. There is no dispot- 
hig of tMf ee, Mpp$dtS9, and fandu. 4. When the 
fox fteaekes, let the ^eeee hn>ar$. 6. jShw 
giving— never made a man poor; nor tvfrNry— 
rich ,* nor prooporitjf-^mist. 6. A Ne, frej^ef a lie, 
tilt they come to f$»erati»n»» 7. Angtr^iM often 
more hurtful than the injurff that ceicced it. & 
Better laU ripe, and boar, than bhnoom, and bUM. 
9. Exp«rietu»—\§ the mother of edemce. 10. He 
that will not be eosneeUed, can not be helped, 
11. Expose one's evils, and be will either /oredke 
them, or hate you for the exposure. 12. Do no't 
hurry a free horse. 13. £eery thing would live. 

Gradattoms. The datony the deep light, 
the siM-rite, and the blaze of day ! what 
iqftnets and gentleness/ all is gradtuUed, 
and yet, all is decisive. Again, observe 
how lotnfer— passes into spring, — each— 
voeakened by tne struggle ; then, steals im. 
the summer, which is followed by the matn- 
rity of autumn, ^ Look also at the gradiOtimtM 
and ctmaningling of -infancy, ekUdkood, 
youth, manhMd and €ige : how beautiful the 
series! and all this may be seen — ^in the 
successive developments of the human mtW; 
— there is first sense, then fancy, tmagina' 
tion and reason, — etich of whidi— is the 
ground, or continent, of all that succeeds 
sense — is the rode gehn, or crust of the 
fincy, which is the full-fledged bird, fned 
from its conjfnemeni and bmited notices, 
and soating uoft, uni^strained, in the luztt- 
ries of its fteio being ; then, succeeds tmagt- 
nation, a well regtUated fancy, that emulates 
the work of reason, while it borrows the 
Aues — of its immediate parent : and reason 
— is the full and perfect development— of all 
that sense — originally contain''d,fancyyde' 
corated, wad imagination — designed— ^n a 
thousand forms : thus reoson-^combines the 
tohole, and from the whole, thro' the light 
of the Supreme Mind, deduces her cottdu' 
sions : thus, shall the gradations, or series 
of developments, continue in the good, and 
the true — to aU eternity ! 

Tarletles. 1. How many years vaer- 
vened — between the discovery of the mar- 
iner's compass, in 130!?, and the discovery 
oi America 1 2. The covetous man — is as 
much deprived of what he has, as of what 
ho has not ; for he enjoys neither, 3. Ah \ 
who can tell, how hard it is to climb the 
steep, where Fame'*s proud temple shines 
afar, checked by the scoff of JPride, by Bn* 
vy's frown, and Poveriy^s unoon(]nerable 
bar ! 4. A man of euUioated mind, can 
converse with a picture, and find an agree- 
able companion in a statue, 5, Little men— 
trimnph over the errors of great ones, as an 
owl — rejoices at an eclipse of the sun. 6. 
The eternal and naturoZ worlds are so unit* 
oi, as to make but one ; like the soul and 
the body, 7. What is the difference between 
good sense, and wit t 

A vtOoin, when he most seems kind. 

Is most to be sMspt€ted, 
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18A. Be porfecUy ditHnct in your trticur 
litioD, or yoa cannot become an ecuy, grace- 
^U,^eetwt and natural eloeutianiit / there- 
fore, practioe on the vowels and eoruonants, 
as here recommended, separately and oom^ 
Mn£<2. Ifyour utterance ifl rapid, and in<2u- 
tinetf yova reading and «pfti«^^, wUl not 
be liBtened to with much pleasure, or pro/l/. 
A kmt — to those who would be wiae, ia suf- 
fieitnt. 

133. The aeeond aonnd of Ny U tbat 
«r Ifsi before hard gj and often 
before hardc, A and 9 under the 
accent BANK; con-greas anu 
quen the strang-Ung don-key, 
and ^one-tiona the lank oon-dave iNiaBA^nL) 
in punc-^ious oonH»arae: the aon-^uine 
tm-cle, flfts-ioua to Ung^et much long-er 
among the UnMiog iii-got8,ytn-gIeB his rtn- 
Ued fixi'get over the lin-guist's on^gu-lar 
■hrunk ahanka 

134« Th^ common mode of teaching lo- 
cution is considered the trtie one, because it 
has been so long admitted and practiced 
the old have become/omiiior with it, and/o/- 
Unv it from AoM/, as their prodecenors did; 
and the ruing generation receive it on trust : 
thuB, they pass on, striving to keep each oth- 
er in countenance : hence it is, that most of 
our bad habits, in this important art, are horn 
in the primary school, brought up in the 
academy y an4 graduated in the college { if 
we proceed so far in our education. Is not 
an entire revolution necessary, 

13S. Irrefiilars. Ng have generally this 
sound. In cultivating and strength-en-ing 
the un-derntton<i-ing,bya/iM{-y-ing,r€arf-ing, 
tori-ting, c^pher-ing, and. apedkAng, I am 
/Ainfc-ing of coTi4end\Dg for go-ing to sing-^ 
ing meet-ing ; in re-ttn-quishoing your standr 
ing in the criip-ing jVy-ing pan, by/ump-ing 
o-ver the mnd-ing rat^-mg, yon may be saU^ 
ing on the boiling o-cean, where the 2imp-ing 
Acr-rings are skip-^mgy and dati^-ing, around 
aom«-thing that is Utugh-mg and cry-ing, 
sleepAog and tiMi-king, lovAxig and «mi-ling. 

Notes. L Thii mm\ dlphttam^ Toetl oowmutnod, 
■»7b« BMle hf dnwiof tto knciw bMk, ekwiaf th« yum^ 
tnm fl» tbrait into the Boitli, and diractiof Am «nod thravgli 
Ike mm; m in giving th* nme nnnd of JV; it cu be dMnctly 
p«roelTedb7|iraloBgi9f,arnnglnctbetif amnd in thewoid<ln«^. 
t. If tbe uxmA be on flw eyUable ba«ln»lnc witt f «hI elanl, 
■■dJk,aBdf, Ihennnf ldteitianiM»and| at, eoo-fvalMi-leta, 
an^wr, caa<liidk, Jkc 9w The time aogndi of m and n, are tbe 
onlj aaal onei in oar laDgaafk 4. SooM ooiHonuit nnada are 
contiowwi: the lat,M,a]id«h of e; the*8Ddor/,the third of 
f,l,fii,n,r, ke. era czanplea ; otlienareahniptordlMf«le)ai^ 
A^i^f, »,<,*£. I nwe have flpnllniioMvaoaiidB, (the loHffOoaa^) 
ad oAnyl or 4iKrati oec^ (die ahert) 

Anecdote. Equatity, When Lyeurgus, 
king of Sparta^ was to reform ana cliaqge 
the rovenunent, one advised him, that it 
ahouid be reduced to an absolute papular 
s^tly .* '* Sfar,"^— aaid the lawgiver, ** be- 
gm it in your awn houm first. 



ProT-erbe* 1. ▲ mist, ta as good as a mOt. 
2. A man Is a lion In his own cause. 3. He that 
has too many Irons in the fire, will find that soms 
of them will be apt to tntm. 4. It is not an art to 
play; but it Is a very good art to leave off play. 
5. Beyond the truths there is nothing bat error ; 
and beyond srror, there is maiiieu. 8. He, who 
deals with a tloekkoad, has need of mncb brains. 
7. The burnt child dreads thejirs. 6. When on$ 
will not, two cannot quarrel. 9. Words fk-om the 
nMttlA, die la the tars ; bat words from the hosrt 
— tfay there. 11. Young folks— think old folks 
fools; bat oU folks know that yraa^ones are. 

11. First JkiMi0 what is to be done, then do it. 

12. Tbe longuBf without the heart, speaks an kii- 
known tongue. 13. Remember the reckoning, 

TUa tluree eaaentlala— of every exist- 
ence are an inmost , a middle and an outmost: 
i. e. an and, a cause, and an effect: the end 
is the inmost, the cause is the middle, and 
the effect the outmost, or ultimate. Ex. 
Man IS one existence, and yet consists of a 
soul, or isunost principle, a bodVy or middle 
principle, and an activity, or ultimats prin- 
ciple. Jb his saml sre ends, or motives to 
action; in his body are rauaes, or ways and 
sieafts of action ; and in his Itfe are effects, 
or actions themsdves : if either were loanf- 
ing, he could not be a man : for, take away 
his soulf and his body would die for want of 
a firat principle to live from ; take away his 
body, and his soul could not act in the natU' 
ral world, for want of a suitably organised 
instrument ; take away his life, or the oett- 
vity of his body from his soul^ and both 
soul tod body would ceaae to exist for lack 
of etoKise. In other worda, man consists 
ofwUl, or inmost ; understanding, or inter- 
mediate; and activity, or ultimate. It is 
evident, that without wUtine, his under- 
standing would never thin^, and devise 
sieaiM of acting ; and without undentand- 
ing, his ioiU-^>could not effect ita purpose ; 
and without action— that wUling and underm 
standing would be of no use, 

Vstfietlea. 1. The ikief—vs sorry he is 
to be punished, but not that he is a ihi^, 

2. Some— are otAeisfj — only in fair toaofAer. 

3. Is the cashet-^mow valuable than the 
jetoel it contains f 4. Indotence-As a stream 
that flowa sltnoly on ; yet it undermines ev- 
ery virtue. 5. All outward existence — ^is 
only xhie shadow of that, which is truly real ; 
because its very correspondence. 6. Should 
we act from policy, or from principle f 7. 
The prayer or the memory is a rejected light, 
like that of the moan: that of the under' 
standing alone, is as tne light of the sun in 
winter ; but that of the Aearf, like the light 
and heat united, aa in spring or summer ; 
and so also, is all discourse from them, and 
alliooffAtp. 

TBI FUSBT or TS4Ba. 

Oans t gone forever I'-lAke a roshlng woas 
Another yMr— has burst upon the short 
or earthly befaig— and iu last low tense, 
Wandarlof In brokMi acsMiif on the air, 
Are d y t Bf to aa isika. 
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136. In ancient Rome, an ovator's ednca^ 
tion began in irtfaney; bo ahould it be now / 
the seeda of eloquence may be sown, when 
the child ifl on the maternal bosom / the voke 
ahould be developed with the mind. If the 
ehUdhsBgood examples set him, in reading 
and speaking, and the ymUh 4s attentive to 
his every day language^ and is caieftil to im- 
prove his mind and voiet together, he will 
become a good OocuHonist, without scarcely 
knowing it* Connection and auotiation-^ 
have as much to do with our manner of 
spetOdng, as with our cast of tMnldng. 

137* P bas Imt one soimdi PAP; 
pale, par, pall, pap; peep, pet; .J/ 
pipe, pip; pope, pool, pop; /^J^f^X 
puJe, pup, puss ; point, pound ; [fi^^-^N 
2M(^.ple put pep-per in pcp-per- ^^ ^~^ ^ 
box-ee, ap-ple-pies in cup- tPtoPAp.i 
boards, and whap-ping pap^MO-ses in wrap- 
pers; the Aop-py pi-per placed his peer-less 
pup-py in Pof?»-pey*s 8lop^op, to be pur- 
chased for a pedc of pop-py pip-pins, or a 
jxnmd of pul-ver-iz-ed pop-pies; a padrdy 
picked a peck of pick-led pep-pers, and put 
them on a broad brimed pewAer platAsr, 

138. MvscLX Brxakxes. Peter Prickle 
Prandle picked three pecks of prickly pears, 
ftom three prickly prangly pear trees: if 
then, Peter Prickle Prandle, picked three 
pecks of prickly pears ftom/ three prickly 
prangly pear trees ; where are the three peckr 
of prickly pears, that Peter Prickle Prandle 
picked, from the three prickly prangly pear 
treesi Success to the successfbl prickly 
prangly pear picker. 

Notes. 1. To giva fhb HpIntalabH wUqwrtlw wori 
pur*,(uibaft,)or pop oat the cudlfl ; we the cogniTiog! it to 
■JlorttiewmdHp^flKoeptlheufbattfaetoaiidtonotflDlihid tUl 
the Upi ti« lopantad, or Iha noMdniif bntth ttdiiled t VBBMiDbar 
Am nnufci ia rdhwco to oOwr abrapt demeatb & Tha prin* 
dpal dUhNBoe bcftiTMa bndph,0aib\M*xoal,tadpfOBiyA 
bmft ■Dimd. P, M, 7,an odladf by mne, «Aarp mntn; aad,B, 
Of D,fiatmalm. & Oaraaat fiad It dUBeait to ptoaeanea car- 
tein vocal ooHanaatiat tha aadt of wofd^ tbo> eoReettr at tba be- 
gfaHdiv I henoa, iiMtmdor «7tar deVf mad^pod, tue. flbey mjt*i 
tr*,d6k,mat,pot,kc 4. Inpi«aoniieiBcm,and<to«Mher,}>b 
iwyapttoln li i i iaBe; aalnPam-teoac B.Puaaaitbi]paal-«Mr, 
f^,fBm4nat-ie», MoI-mbx, Aj-ebe, nip^tMy, (Sd a,) eoq* 
(olaoc)i»caipt,ato. 8. NotdeUha,batdeplba; not daMmjd, 
but di^teaitl; not Sm<op, bat Jm<ob; not baMin, bat b^ 

Aneedote. A Check. ,8oon after the 
battle of Zetpttc, a v>it observed,—" Bona- 
part must now be in funds ; for he has re- 
ceived a duck on the hank of the JS2&«/* 
fiUcfM, and dup, and never in% 
OtJMng, or at rut^ 
A living tpring of Io««-doth lie 
In «v«ry human breast. 
All elM— may ftU, th*t soothes the iUsre, 
Ml, save that fount alone ; 
With th^ and Uf4, we mom* part ; 
For Ufh Md lM*-are om. 

He seemed 
For iigiOtf composed,-«nd high myMe ; 
But all was / ri i e an d MIe«. 



1. He, who thinks he knows the 
mMt, knowi the UaU. S. Take every thing as it 
comet, and make the l«»t of it. 8. Three rMMMv 
areaebadasajirtf. 4. Treadon aieerm, andhe 
will turn, 6. Tko thtoge we ehould never be 
angry at,— what we «««, and what we eanntt 
help. 6. When the bow is too much bent. It 
break$n 7. A wist man— ia a great voider. S. 
Avieked man— ia his own KM ; and'bia evil luHs 
and pastiont tbe jle^^ that tormont him. 9. 
BImAiiv— is virtu$*§ color. 10. Evil eommuni- 
cations corrupt good inannoro. 11. Gain— if im- 
certain^ but the pain is sure. 13. Never eourtt 
unlesa you intend to martf. 

Ajnvsements. Ever since the fdU, 
mankind have been prone to extremes ; not 
only Uie religious, but the irreligious por- 
tion of the world. It is greatly to be regret- 
ted, that we. aro all so much at the mercy 
of passion and prmuliee, and so little — un- 
der the guiding ipBuence of reason and in- 
tdligenee. In our creation, the Dmns 
Being — has manifested infinite love and in- 
finite unsdom : for we are made in "his 
IMAOX and ukxness ; " the former, we 
stiU retain, but the latter, sad to relate, we 
have lost. The wiU, or voluntary principle 
of the mind, constitutes our impelhng power, 
and the understanding, or reasoning facul- 
ties, under the light of *nrfA,.i8 our govern- 
ing power: if, therefore, we find ourseWea 
Unnng-^what is not good and true, our ra- 
tiowuity, enlightened by wisdom, must ba 
our guuU. Hence, our rule is this ; what- 
ever omtfecmenf*— tend to fit us fo^.W va- 
rious duties, and give us zest in faithfully 
performing them, are perfectly proper ; but, 
amusements, whose tendency is the r^se 
of this, are entirely improper; and we should 
not hesitate a moment in abstaining from 
them, however they may be approved by 
others, or sanctioned by long usage: we 
must «ct>«r compromise the interests of 
etemffy— for those transitory enjoyments of 
time and sense, which are at variance with 
the principles of truth and goodness. Both 
worlds are 6e«t taken care of, when they are 
cared for together, and each has lis attention, 
according to its importance. , 

Tarleties. 1. There are some, whofeee 
—to eat and drink ; and there are otAm, 
who eat and drink, to live. 2. The perfet- 
tion of art is — to conceal the art : i. e. to oe 
the thing, instead of its representative, 3. 
Let every one sweep the snow from his own 
door, and not trouble himself about the /ros< 
on his neighbor's tiles. 4. GalUeo, the great 
astronomer, was imprisoned for life, because 
he declared that Venus — shone with a har- 
rowed light, and from the sun, as the centra 
of our system, 5. There aro afr»«er-^n att 
human frovernments. 6. He, whose etrfiMt, 
exceed his talents, is the good man ; but he, 
whose talents exceed his virtues, is the had 
man. 7. All we perceive, understand, wiU, 
hfve, and praetiee, is our own ; but nothing 
else. 

Bmpkk m a hoay thBrnSofbo ptOt^niadt 
Tt»IW^-<ffllfawia rt h ii * nK Oktik 
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ISO* Wriiim language oonaists of UUen, 
and, oonaequentiy, is more durable than apo- 
fem language, which is composed of articu- 
hlB mttnds* Our wriiten alphabet contains 
tweaty-mx letters, which make tyUdblea and 
toords; words make tenteneesf sentences 
paragraphSt which make aedions and chap- 
ten,' these constitute an easaui diaeouraef ad- 
dreta, oraHan, poem^ digaertatiany trad or 
book,' but our vocal alphabet has forty-four 
Mors, or aoundSf which make up the whole 
of spoken language. 

140. II baa two somds i first, its name 
sound ; ARM ; the fror-bers were, 
in former years, the or-bi-ters of . 
tiie tnur-der-ers of their fore-hi- j 
thers : the Tor-tars are gor-blers \ \ 
of Aard-ware and per-ver-ters of 
ttie er-rors of ^orfA-em-ers and t*'"-*"^! • 
Sou^A-em-ers ; the/ar>mer8 are dire aearch- 
era af-ter burnt or^bors, and store the cor- 
ners of , their lar^en with dinoera sorts of, 
gnir-ter dollars ; Charles Bur-ser goes to the 
far-theT bam, and gets tor-ger ears of hard 
com, for the cor^ter's Aor-ses, 

141. Dr. Franklin says, (of the jiutly cel- 
ebrated Whi^ld,) that it would have been 
fortunate for his reputation^ if he had left no 
written works behmd him ; his talents would 
then have been estimated by their ^ectg .* in- 
deed, his elocution was almost fauUleas, 
But whence did he derive his efiective man- 
ner] We are informed, that he took lessons 
of Garrick, an eminent tragedian of Eng- 
land, who was a great master in Nature^a 
school of teaching And praeOdng this usefVd 
art 

Notes* L To tcmk» thk aBooat Toeal aooad, pnnaaiioa 
fee word am, and dwdl oo ths r nand; aad fon will perodtr* 
ttat the In^ue b turned geotlj tn the roof of the moafh, end at 
teBBMtlBednwB back a little, a. Amid onlttiiv tUi letter, ■■ 
KB>«ar itnleatjamptit it doubled ia (he MBe ejltable; not 
dtnr-my, tat Hofwaf ; not U«h4jr, but Kb<r-tjf not buet, but 
bunt; natwiwHiiD,b«twann; lot eA^-neBt, but arf»4Beiit ; 
■ot bote, but Aor^ae ; not *aM itawin, bat herd itonB ; etc. aRc 
■ceaber that iboet cud i balme r, ia the nue ijrllable, wfaea ic- 
eeoled, eoaiid like thoit u, tnleei fUlowed by taother r, aa morcy, 
(■erdg eer-fCMrt, (MMite,) tw«i»^At, (ter-for,) mlrth^I, 
^drtor,)fHPeBB, (ver-j) (ban the rii w e c hoBd;) aBdq>irth,kci 
d» veepikne ere in paraBthene: lee p. 2U, 4. Sane woWh, 
(wlMve €, i, aad r, aie peeoliarly litnated, a s aboreO hare, la their 
proenaciatiea, a mfeAenikw, or repetitfoa of the r, although 
there any be bat one ia the word; le vtr f i beiaffDllowtdbjra 

Aihccdote. Who Rulea t A achoolmaa- 
teft in ancient Rome, declared, that he ruled 
the VDorld. He was asked to explain : which 
he did in the following manner. ** Rome — 
rules the world; the women rule those who 
gpTem Rome ; the children control their 
there, and / rule the chUdrenJ** 



Like to adedUe ekerr^ •Mmlnc'-farMf 
Bat yet a uakK^-inpariitiim, 
3>0o I0WI7 torltf,— nooldcd oa«M iten f 
Bo, withfteeMenla(Mfa,b</aneAMr<f 
^\eo-^ lhe>M^ Ifta ttMfa, ia AeraMry^ 
Doabattooni^ aad odwimA— with oae cnA 



m% 



ProverlMU 1. He that is Ul to AiMe^, wiU 
be good to nobody. 2. The remedif—ia worse than 
the dueato, 3. Who k to det^f, as he that uiU 
not hoar 7 4. Jitt rite htfatvaUt and corrupts the 
jitdgment. 5. A fool, may, by chance, put some- 
thing into a m$o man's head. 6. After praying 
to Ood, not to load you into tomftatient do not 
eArow younelf into it. 7. Evil goUon, evil spont. 
8. He, that knows uo^ful things, and not he that 
knows iM»y things, is the wioe man. 9. He— 
froaehto well, that ItvM weD. !•. It is slwsys 
term time in the coim oteonoemue. 11. We may 
be ashamed of oor prido, bat not prond of our 
IS. Butorieel fkith— precedes saving 
foith. 13. SHoJeii waters are ntMt. 

Tike t'rae Cbilstlaa Charaeter. The 
three eaaentiala of a christian — are — a good 
ic;iU-^owing xhroughn true undersiandiTig, 
into a uniform life of justice and judgment. 
It is not enough, that we mean well, or 
know our duty, or try to do right ; for good 
intention is powerless, without truth to 
guide it aright'; and truth— in the intdlect 
alone, is mere loinfer-light, without the 
tuminer-haat of love to uod— and love to 
and blundering eforts — to do our 
duty-ne poor apologies for virtuous ener- 

S'ea, well directed and efficiently applied : 
e three alone — can constitute us true cArts- 
tiana ; i.e. our will, understanding and life, 
must be brought into harmonious and em- 
cient unity, in order that we may be entitled 
to this AtgA and holy appeUation, Things 
must not only be ihougfii of, and deeir^, 
purposed, and intended: but they must be 
done, from love to the Lord ; that He. as a 
principle of goodness, and a principle of 
truth — ^may be flowing, constantly, from 
the eentre— -to the circumferenee of actions : 
we must practice what we know of the truth; 
we must live the life of our heavenly Fa- 
therms commandments; so as to have Ats 
goodness and tru<A implanted in us, that we 
may strive to walk before Him, and become 
perfect. 

Varieties. 1 . A certain apothecary^hzB 
over his door, this sign — " All kinds of dy* 
ing stuff sold h^re." 2. Does loeaZcA— exert 
more influence than knowledge t 3. A 
pretty shepherd, indeed, a wolf would make ! 
4. At some taverns — madness-^ sold by 
the glass ; at others, by the bottle, 5. So^ 
hriety, without sullenness, and mirth with 
modesty, are commendoibie. 6. Even an or- 
dinary composition, wdl delivered, is better 
leceived, and of course does more good, 
than a superior one, badly delivered. 7. 
Where order— cannot entert it cannot exist, 

WhatlsAsaiUyl Not the show 

Of shapely limbs, and foatwros* No : 

7kst*-«re h^tjlovsrs. 

That have their dated hours. 

To breathe their momenury swsots, then go; 

TIs the stainless •««*— i»«t*»— 

That outshines— the fairest skin* 

Appoarances^'-dsesim ; 
And this one staziin— is a sunding nU«,— 
Men are Mt— what they stsss. 
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.^l6. Many penona take great pains. in 
their drtss, to appear well and receive atten- 
tion,* and so &r aB personal appearance can 
exert an influence, they attain their end : but 
if they would cultivata their language, and 
the proper way of tuing it, so as not to de- 
form thenuelves in reading and conversation, 
they might aocomplish the object at which 
they aim. 

143. TlMseMMftd sound of R, Is rovghy 
trilled, or burred; when it \yj^ 
comes belbre vowel sounds in / 7n\\ 
thesamesyllable: RAILHEAD; f ^^y ) 
the roa-ring rep-ro-bate re-wr- * ^> — ^ 
be-rates his nm-cor-ous ri&-ald- IR «■ RAH-i 
ry and re-treats fW>m his r«-gal throne, to his 
ri-val ree-re-a-tion in the roofc-e-ry : the op- 
jvo-bri-ous li-&rfl-ri-an, rce-re-antrly threw 
the great ^rid-i-ron among the crocfc-e-ry with 
ir-re^iroacA-a-ble ef-front-e-Ty ; the le-sults 
of which were, ro-iTMin-lic dreams, bro-ken 
ribi^ and a hun-dred prime cit-rons for the 
throng of e^^4ng chiMren: round and round 
the rug-ged rock the rag-gedras-cal drags the 
strong rhi-noc-e-ros, while a rat in a ro^-trap 
ran through the rain on a rail, with a raw 
lump of red lu>er in its mouth. 

144. Written language— is used for com- 
municating irtformaiion lespecting persons 
tUsUmt fW>m ^ich other, and for transmitting, 
to succeeding ages, knowledge, that might 
otherwise be lost, or handed down by erring 
tradition. .Spofcw language— is used to con- 
vey the thoughts and feelings of those who 
are present, and are speaking, or conversing 
together: tbe/orm«r is, of course, addressed 
to our eyes, and the to^er, to our eora / each 
kind having its own particular alphabet, 
which must be mastered. 

Notes. L lUi Tool trinad diphtbDngd ttniiid, eouiate 
of UMupbste Mond of A, modified l^atwen the end of the loogue 
•Dd Sm roof of dw noatti, oombinedwith a Tood. 9L Or, make 
fbe fMiTM louod of r, and mix it with the atpkraU, bjr dappinf 
ttM toi^ afaiiat ttie nwf of the noulh 11^ pnuitiee prokingiiif her^ 
or purr In a whkper, trini]« thar, (hn add the voice loaBd; af- 
tanraidi invOx thai, and •OBcrciMaaabom a namogOMMa, in 
l^etrif part orhJi career, waarqwoadMd for not beinf able to 
pnoonnoe, comdlf, Oie flat latter of bit fitvorite art— JZMoricf 
La.hBOBiadiiottrin hfernme time. 4. Give only one trill or 
dap of the toogoe, ualea the sentiment be very animatlDg; aa— 
|Ui»-broaieti, zmb! etc "Strike! tm the laat armed be ei- 
pink" 

145. Anotlier. The riven rocks are 
rudely rent asunder, and the rifted trees 
rush along the river, while hoa-ry &o-re-as 
rends the robes of spring, and rat-tUng thun- 
der roars around the rock-y re-gions^ Robert 
Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round 
roll, Robert Rowley rolled round ; where roll- 
ed the. round roll, Robert Rowley rolled 
round 1 

Didit ever tee 

Two lentle xhkM, Mcji-^oand the oikm' twined, 

Bo/oiMUy, do«e(y, that they bad becosie. 

Ere their frwa, blended together 

Into MM 9kngU tr- 7 



Prorerbs. I. He, who resolves to i 
has OmI on hli lide. S. ffonut men are mm 
bound ; but yon can nner bind a knaft*. 3. If 
the but man*e (knlta were written on hts fort* 
heady it wonld make hhn pall Ua Ue over his 
eyei. 4. Lffe Is haltspeiu, before we know what 
it if. 5. Of the two evils, ehoose the loatt, 6. 
One had ssompb spoils many good frteopto. 7. 
Pationeo—iB a plaster for aU sorei.^ & He who 
serves weU--need not be aftaid to ask his wagto. 
9. If you will not hear ronton, she wUl rap yoa 
over your knu^Ueo. 10. Praysr— should be the 
hoy of the day, and the htek of the lUfht. 11. 
Foul water will qoeneh /rs. 13. From nothing 
— nothfang can conu. 

▲needote. Spinster, Formerlv, it was 
a maxim, that a young woman ebould never 
be married, till she had spun, herself, a full 
set of liTien, Hence, all unmarried women 
have been called spinsters : an appellation 
they stiU retain in certain deeds, and 2ai9 
proceedings ; though many are not entitled 
to it. 

MatlieiBatloet— includes the study Of 
numbers and magnitudes : hence, it is called 
the science of gravity; arid is applicable to 
all quantities, that can be measmred— by a 
standard unit, and thus expressed by num- 
hers and magnitude. Feeling and thought^ 
though they vary immensdy, cannot be 
measured : we cannot say, with strict pro- 
priety,"' that we love one— exactly twiee as 
much as another ; nor, that one— is three 
times as Ufise as another : because love and 
wisdom are not mathematical quantities t 
but we can measure time by seconds, min- 
utes, hours, days, weeks, months, years, and 
centuries; space by inches, feet, yards, rods, 
and miles f and motion, by the space passed 
over in a given time. 

Varieties. 1. Was the world created 
out of nothing t 2. Fools'-dn.w false con- 
clusions, from just principles : and mad- 
men dnyrjust conclusions, from false prtn- 
cipUs. 3. The discovery of what is true, 
and the practice of what is (^ood, are the two 
mast important objecto of lift* 4. Associa- 
tions—between persons of opposite tempera- 
ments, can neither be durable, nor produc- 
tiviB of real pleasure to eiiher jwrty. 5. 
Where grace cannot enter, sin mcreases 
and abounds. 6. The spontaneous gifts of 
heaven, are of high value ; but verteverance 
—gains the prize, 7. When the »iw— be- 
comes duly resigned to God, in small things, 
as well as great ones, all the ejections wiU 
be reduced into their proper staU, in their 
proper season. 

The wrtteh, eondemn*d with Vif^ to part. 

Still, still on k«p« relies. 
And every ptng, that rends his heeri, 

^ids sxpseteCtM rise. 
Bof» like the glimmering tapor^o light, 

wtdtfTM— and churt his way, 
And StiU, as darUr grows the s^k<» 
Bmitsaftr^lttsrrsy. 
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IM* Keep a watdiAil aiul jealous e^ 
9nret oouunon opbiioiUf prtjudka and bad 
9ehool inalracUoii, until tte inflnanoe of res* 
mmiMatwrt and truths ia so fiur eatabliahed 
Ofer th^ tar and tof/e, aa to obviate the dan- 
ger Qi adopting m following, nnqueationable 
errorsj and Ticioua babita of readme and 
ipetOdng: extended Tiews, a nanow mind 
extend. To judge righteously of all things, 
preserve the mind in a state of i)erfect equir 
Ulnium, and let a love of truth and goodness 
govern all its deeisUms and actions, 

147. 'Wf luM but oiM eonaonaat 
Bowndy and one vowel sound; x . 
WOO ; a wan-ton wag, with wo- /^^rr^.K 
m words, be-wafl-«d the weU f f^^] 
wish-er of the tmg-wam ; the ' \''rP^> 
dwarf dwells in the wea-ry west, iw !■ woaj 
where uxim-en weave well the warp o( lift, 
and toifi-ter winds tMii»-der in the wUd 
swamps, that wail and weep : the uMktei^ 
witch, al-wajrs tiMm^om in the tiMKD-works, 
loor-bles her tiwrfcA-word to the toeaM>-er- 
wise, and n^wards the witk^ with weep- 
ing, tootf-ing and loorm-wood. 

148. By separating these elements of lan- 
guage, and practicing on them, each by itself, 
the exact position and ^ort of the vocal or- 
gans, may be distinctly observed; and in this 
way, the true means of inereasing and im- 
proving the ftnce and quality of every one 
ascertained. Be not discouraged at the ap- 
parent meehanieal, artifieial and constrained 
modes of giving the sounds, and pronoun- 
cing the words : acquire aeeuraeyy and easf 
and gracffulness will inevitably follow. 

149. Irx^^pBtUan^ U has this sound in 
certain words : the on-guish of the on^ti-qua- 
ry is as-cua-ged with lan-fpiid mon-sue-tude, 
for the con-quest over his di»-tin-guish-«d 
per-^mio-don: the guide dis-^i-<es his as- 
sue-tude of per^nM^dlng the dis-«uiz-der. 

Votes* LtbprodoMlklimnlfAilwtlanoaaiaadllpi 



dl^uid wlwnthaebiboattovuiUi, I 



• tUiTWalc 



-WM. aWlMa«9liiiiltbd„L«.b«giHawQidar 
tjilaUe, It b a omwnanf ; b«t n^flD il •odioaa, h b niitinleDt to 
tl • la oon; naw, bow, aav, pow<«r, etc a la aiinnl, two, as* 
■war, it ia ■ilant: «o al» bafcra r, whpf wnA, «BnaS^ tarbt, 

•te. 4.Piadkachaa(aaM««aad«,aataBdaiiderai/. 5. Ha 
wteawatehwnld w«ar,ti*ofU«p JBort de,, packet hk watdi, 
and walcb bb poekat too. 

▲needoU. A Scold. Fooff, a celebrated 
eomic actor, being scolded by a woman, said, 
in reply, " I have heard of tartor— and 
hrimttone ;— you are the creak of the one, 
and the rLOwsa of the other.** 

« Aik f or wbat Mtf-fto baaviri7 M(« ibliia ? 
Aatt— fer wton uM f— Mm aaawan, Tb fcrmSM/ 
For tii»-Maa 1— wabai bar gmbl^w, 
Socklei aadi harb, andipraada sat atary /lo«Mr| 
Aamal fer MM-lba frqpa, tba fOM TCBOir 
Tha>ilM aadareoo^ aad (be balay dM0 f 



aaa» roU— to tan^ aa, «MW> toHgMamtka, 



ProrerlMk 1. It is-easler to yrslM poverty* 
than to huT it. 2. Prs^MtiM— k better than 
e«r0. 3. Learn witdam by the foUiei of others. 
4. KnowUig^^ wllhoat fratHu^ makes bat half 
ao aniflt. 9. When you vant any thing, alwayi 
ssk the yrie» of It. 6. To cure idlen^$$i coont the 
tickings of a doeiu 7. It costs mors to rev99g9 
iajuries, than to ciidarf them. 8. Conccftect men 
think nothing can be done without them. 9. He, 
that X(iZ2«.a man, when he ii dntnkt most be hung 
when be is Mto*. 10. An idU raan'a head, is the 
devil's W9rk'»k»p. 11. Ood otoJcm-, and afpartl 
shapes. 19. Good watch prevents harwu 

Tlbo DUftr«nee« Two teachers apply 
for a school ; one — ia ignorant, but offers to 
teach for twdve dollars a wionth ; the other 
— is well qualiied for the station, and aaka 
twenty-jive dollars a month. The /olAers— 
weigh the souls of their children against 
money, and the twelve dollar teacher la em- 
ployea. A man in search of work aaka a 
farmer, if he doefl not want to iktrc a hand f 
'• If I can find one to suit me,'^ — the farmer 
replies: and then he puts a variety of ques- 
tions to him; such as,— "Can you mowf 
reapf dkopt cradle f hoet dress/oxf &c*' 
Soon after, another atranger calls, and aaka 
whether they wish to hire a teacher in their 
district ff B ut the prtnctpoi question in this 
case, ia— ' ' How much do you ask a numth f ^ 
Now, just observe the difference — in the 
catechising of the two applicants. Again, 
the /afAer— will superintend the hired man, 
and have things so arranged — as not to lose 
a moment's time, — ana see that nothing 
goes to waste ; but the same watchful parent 
—will employ a teacher, and put him into 
the school, and never go near fami. 

Varieties. 1. If a man hegin a fool, he 
is not obliged to persevere, 8. Oucht rtr- 
cumstantial evidence to be admitted in cri- 
minal caaea f 3. Susvieiotif—ls always worse 
than fact, 4. No duty, imposed by neces- 
sity, should be considered a hurthen. 5. To 
act from ord^, is to act from heaven. 6. 
Truth, however little, does the mind ^ood. 
1, Ttue love always gives forth true light ; 
false light agreea not with the truth, but 
lightly esteems it ; and also, seems to itself, 
to be better than truth, 

Oreal were the hearts, and strong the «tii^, 
Of those, who framed, in high debate. 

The Immortal league of love, that binde 
Oar /sir, brood Emph'e, State with 8taU, 

And deep the gladmess of the hoar. 

When, as the auspicious task waa done. 
In solemn trust, the iword otpowor. 

Was giv'n to^I^ry** unspoil'd son. 
That noble race is gone ; the suns 

Of fifty y«are— have rieen, and set ; 
Bat the bright links, those chosen ones 

0o strongly /MYtd, are brighter yeU 
Wide— as our own flree roes Increaee— 

Wide ehall extend the elastic cUta, 
And bind. In everlaiting peaeo, 
1 Oats after Aa<*, a mighty inria. 
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ISO* T\vo grand objects aie to be accom- 
pliflhed by these lessons and exercises: the 
acquiring a knowledge of the vowel and con- 
wnani sounds, and a fkdlity in pronoun- 
cing them : by means of which, this voice is 
partially broken, and rendered flexible, as 
weU as controllable, and the obstacles to a 
dear and distinct articulatioa removed : there- 
ibre, practice much, and dwell on every ele- 
mentary sound, taking the letters teparately, 
and then combining them into syUablcM, 
words and sentences. 

191. Tiro of tl&e thr— somuU of Xt 
first, name sound,' or l», when ^a x 
at the end of accented syllables, /^^ 
and often when it precedes them 
if followed by an abrupt conso- 
nant AXE: the eor-comb ex- Pcibaxe.] 
jM-ri-en-ces the /t«x-a-ry of ex<fKK-ti-a-ting on 
the ex<p2o-sion of his ex-^x»«ive ex-al-to-tion 
of the buaH}m &ir sex ; being anxAouB to 
ex'^labi the or-tfao-dox-y and Ae/-o-dox-y of 
Ex-off-o-nui^ the ex-^«-i-ter ex-fx>-ses the 
Oi'ploit, of ex-^xed-ing to eL-plain how to 
ex-ere^e ex-cel-lent texts by ex-ov-cte-ting 
the wax of the ex-^Ae^-uer. 

19JI. A good artieulationr^<xauAatB in giv- 
ing to every letter in a syllable, its due proi)or- 
tion of sound, according to the best pronun- 
dation/ and, in making such a distinction 
between the syllables, of which words are 
composed, as that the ear, without difficulty, 
shaD acknowledge their number, and per- 
ceive, at once, to which syllable each letter 
belongs. When these things are not oAserMd, 
the articulation is in that proportion, dtfee- 
tifoe : the greato^ec^ i»— to articulate so well, 
that the hearer can perfectly understand 
what is read or spoken, without being obliged 
to have reconne to a painftil attention. A 
good articulation is the foundation of good 
delioery: as the sounding of the mnncal 
notes vnth exactness. Is the foundation of 
good singing, 

153. Play upon Xes. Charles X. x-king 
of France, vras xtravagantly xtolled, but is 
zoeedingly xeerated. He xperienced xtra- 
ordinary xcellence in xigeneies ; he was xoel- 
lent in xtemals,but xtrinsic inxtacy; he was 
xtatic in xpreasion, xtreme in xcitement, and 
ztraordinary in xtempore xpreasion. He was 
xpatriated for his xcesses, and^ to xpiate his 
xtravagance, vras xduded, and xpired in 
xpulmon. 

HoteS* L tb pnteoB flib dlphtto^d Mplnto naid, 
«Up«-ttia wiinlMtt,«ad dM np«t lt,ud laawoot the i; k^: 
cwolthe moit mp l i — nt wmiJi fa oar UaguagB. aabnthB 
waiA dlphSMng merelf ligDlflet i doable nnad, there boo hnpio- 
prielj la caUiiw dooMe tontenanit,iipblbooft,uw9 do esrfaln 
•ON*. aA]lerUicd*ffliiitlMeoiiii<enH««|e»beetelMai. 
Sykm Id the pndkd kmrnledfe or dw oetnie end prapotieior 
ttMO ilMiiiilii TVMnber Sik tad efply jomelf eeoadii^^lj. 
4 ben ceeae,gB( the proper eoBodi of laMn^M gifea la the 



To 



ProrerlM. 1. \f httUr were wUkin, better 
would come airf. 2. Jt$u, like twMtwuaU, have 
often SOOT mum. S. Keep aloof frosn qmarrtU ; 
be neither a vHnutj nor a ptartf. 4. Least Mid» 
the soonest imiuM. 6. UuU boats should keep 
near Mkor§ ; greater ones may venture more. 6. 
£««•— are more nice than wite. 7. Make a wrong 
etep, and iown you go. 8. We all lite and learn, 
9. Biehee, (like manure,) do no good, till they are 
epread. 10. Silks and eatine often put out the 
kltchen/r<. 11. Stfau— would go to the devU, if 
they had oaCAority for it. 12. Love virtue, and 
abhor vice. 13. Good eouneel has no price. 

Aneedote. Matrimony. A father, wish- 
injg to dissuade his daughter from all thoughts 
ofmatrimony, quoted me words : " She who 
marries, doeth well ; but she who marries 
noe. doeth better.^* The daughter, meekly 
replied, " Father, I am content to do loeU ; 
let those do better, who can,^ 

Boundaries of Knowledge. Human 
reoson-^very properly refuses to i^ve its 
assent to any tning, but in proportion as it 
sees how that thing is, at is done. Now, 
there are three directions — in natural sctence, 
w)iich are attended with their difficulties. 
The astronomer — sees — and feels a diffi- 
culty — in getting from the solar system — to 
the vntverse; the chemist, in proceeding 
from matter — to its mysterious essence; 
and the j^ysiologist, in advancing from the 
body-Ho the soul ; three kingdoms o(know* 
ZedSge-^bordering on kingdoms — unknown to 
natural sdenoe. Without reason, man could 
never become elevated above his senses, and, 
consequently, could not become a rational 
and inteUectttal being, and, of course, not 
MAN, in the true sense of the term. But 
our minds are so constituted, that after hav- 
ing traversed the material creation, and 
perceived, scientifically, the very boundaries 
of matter, where it is adjoined by spirit, it 
can dsoate itself, by a power, constantly 
given by God, to the lower boundaries of 
soirit, where it touches upon matter, and 
tnen, by ixs derived poyn/em, ascend step by 
step, to ''the ffreat I Am; whom to know 
aright, and whom to love supremely, is the 
chief good of man. 

Varieties. 1. When man stns, angels 
WEEP, and demls kbjoics. 2. True polite. 
neas, springs from the heart.. 3. What is 
that, wnich makes every body sick, exoept 
those who swallow it f flattery. 4. Science 
has no enemy, but ignorance. 5. Be not too 
brief 'm conversation, lest you be not under* 
stood ; nor too diffuse, lest you be trouble" 
some. 6. Simplicity, and modestv, are 
amonff the most engaging qualities of every 
supenor mind. 7. We Uve in two worlds, 
a natural and a spiritual one. 

1 noold iwfer keael at a (fldad «|MH 

Tb wonlilp (IM Uol-r«U| 

1 novld iwfer fattv Ifaie *«»< of mk% 



B«in bo«^-«e tbe lidit ttrt Ood teSk fi«M^ 
Tbe NoUv U|M-^iN<M; 
TlM eNJy UgH a^ Ihet or Amm, 
Ttetitadd ftw-wfll AoMOie Sad. 
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154» leading AaM h% a ^afyctfiie-' 
BbnUe of correct gpedMngf and both exact 
oopiee of real Ufe: henoe, read just as yon 
would naturally speak on the lame aulifed, 
and under limilar eircutruianeet.' so, that if 
any one ahould hear you, without $eebig you, 
he could not tell whether you were reading 
or speaking, Remomber that nothing is de- 
nied to titdtM^Y and peraeoemrMe; and that 
nothing valuable can be obtained without 
them. 

195« Tlie aMoad eoviiA oT X la iliAt 
of gs I generally, when it imme- 
diately preoedea the accent, and 
is followed by a TOwel sound, or 
the letter A, in words of two or 
more syllaUee; EXIST ; the ex- [ZIbszbt.] 
Aor-ter is ex-AoiMiMl by his ex-t«->ber-ant ex* 
0ivdi-um, and desires to be ex^ort-er-aptod 
ftom .ex-am-in-4Dg the nz-o-ri^>us ex-ee-u- 
tire ; an ex-act ex^om-in-a-tion into the ex-ag- 
ger-a-tions of the aux-t/-li-a-ries ex-Aift-its a 
lnx-ci-ri-«nt ex-ile, who ex-Cf^^ an ex-o<-ic 
in ea>em-pla-Ty ex-al-to^Um. 

156. The letters o, and e, in to and the, are 
long, before Towels, but abbreviated before 
eonaonanta, (unless emphatic,) to prevent 
a hiatus. Th' man took the instrument and 
began t' play th' tune, when th' guests were 
ready to eat I have written to Obadiah t' 
send me some of th' wheat, that was brought 
in th' ship Omar, and which grew on th' land 
belonghigt'th'IkmflyoftbeAshlands. Are 
you going ftom town! No I am going to 
town. Th' vessel is insured to, at nndfivm 
London. 

Notes* LTBMk»lhbdli»thaiipJwdww>i!,flwttbe 
larfhMiriDglf«tkBM«idorc;aiMltlMBbite| imo eoaiict tte 
poUwka^ ordM noli €fttekMiiM,ud tack puia of tba itewt, 
■adpnoooaoitlMinigiBuy vaadfia,Hv«nd tfoMi; IbiD omit 
9mUf»aiynQO«aa»\hbf,tyhytbaaaarmtg—t. aFortbbSd 
■ooal of Xf M* the tbfrd miiid of C. & TImm eianntBl •oaadi 
«w (be avOTtto rfudf UBoag (bo ■DdSBli, or tte gnttart abUItf . 

197. Sight Reading, To become a good 
reader, and a reader at eight, One must al- 
ways let the eyea precede the volee a number 
of words ; so that the mind shall have time, 
clearly, and distinctly, to eoneeioe the ideas to 
be communteaied / and also /ee/ their in/lu- 
enoe .- this will give Aill play to the thoughta, 
as wen as impart power from the cfftdtuma 
part of the mind, to the body, for producing 
the action, and co-operation, of the right 
musdea and organs to manufacture the 
founda and toordf. In too^fcing, it is always 
best to see where we are about to step; it is 
equally so in reading, when the voice walks. 
Indeed, by practice, a peison will be able to 
take in a Une or two, in anticipation of the 
vocal efibrt: always look before yon kt^ 
The Ugh, the «Mmt«i»-inaJeity— of ««rtA— 
8k0ta4 be, and •hdtt, survive tti w*« ; 
And, froaUta teMrtaKty,— look forth— 
la the ««ii'« ftcs,— 4lke yonder Alpine M«ii, 
fopwfilaWi pQie— tMjond all thhigs below. 
8 



ProrerlM. 1. If you woald lead a man 
MMMy, and make him your aiumy^usk him for It 
again. 3. He that goes a ^^rrpwing, goes a ««r- 
rominf, 8. The foMCMO-ofUn toffer through 
the iniol9ne§ and ntgtigtttu of eUura, 4. Two of 
a mdt Mldom «|TM. 6. When the Ltn^ revives 
itf work, the JHcU revivei hit, 6. He that 
swtlU in fntftritffj will §krink in advtr§itf. 7. 
It It human to trr; bat diabolical to per$€v«rt In 
error. & For a core ofauhition, go in the cAvreA- 
yard, and read the grav$tUma§» 9. Better get in 
the rifht path laU, than nev9r. 10. A rtal friend 
—la diaeemed In a trffmg com. 11. £vtry one 
can acquire a right eharaeUr. 1%. Two wronga^ 
dont make a right. 

Ameedoto* Zeno— "was told, that it was 
diereputable for a pkUoaopher to be in love, 
" If that were trust*^ aaid the wise man, 
" the fair sex are indeed to be pitied ; for 
they would then receive the attention of 
fooU'alime.'' 

Mental Vlolenee. Everything which 
tends to disccmpoae^ or agitate the mind, 
whether it be excessive torrow, rage or fear, 
envy, or revenge^ love or despair — ^in short, 
whatever acts yioUfUlv on our mental facul- 
ties^-tends to injure the health. 

Tarletles. 1. H^osAtiiftoft-^was bom 
Feb. 22d, 1732, and died Dec. 14th, 1799; 
how old was he t 2. We cannot love those, 
whom we do not respect, 3. Order — is the 
same in the vorld, in aiaii, and in the 
chureh : and man is an eoitome of all the 
principles of order. 4. In factions, the most 
ignorant are always the most violent, 5, 
The good man has God in his heart, when 
he is not in his mouth : but the hypocrite-^ 
has God in his mouthy without having him 
in his heart. 6. It is some hope oCgood- 
nest, not to grow loorce ; but it is a part of 
hadnesa^ not to grow better. 7. Why should 
we <eeib— that ^ve, that cannot profit us, or 
/eaf^-Hhat malice^ that cannot hurt us ff 

WilBREira Ad6r£SS at the BUrnUR mZJ. BATTLE. 

STANn I the ground'! your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to olavea t 
Will ye look for gresnor gravee t 

Hope ye merey HiU 1 
What*s the mercy despoto feel 1 
JTear it— in that batUo peal I 
Haad it— on yon briitllng ttotl t 

Ask It— ye who will. 
Fear ye fo€s who kill for Aire t 
Will ye to your homu retire % 
Look hohind you I they're ajira I 

And h^ore you, see 
Who have dono it !— From the vslo— 
On they come !— and will ye f natl 1 
Leaden rain and Iron luM 
• Let their wUoms be ! 
In the €hd of battles trait I 
Die we wair-and die we miwe.-- 
But, O I teAere— can tfiut— to diuC 

Be coniigned so well, 
As where kMMnt-lta dM»« shall shed 
On the martyred fotrioVo bed. 
And the rooks ehall ralee their head. 

Of his deeds to teU I [ruapomw 
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198* An aJccorate knowledge of theie da- 
ttentaiy mmndi, which conelitate our voeal 
alphabet, and the exact co-operation of the 
appropriate organs to gire them truly, are 
easential to the attainment of a good and ef- 
ficient elocation. Therefore, be reacdved to 
nnderstand them thoroughly; and, in yonr 
various effbrts to aeeompUsh this important 
object, give preciaicn and ftifl force to every 
aound,and pncHoefaitftfuUy, and qften, the 
difficult and rapid changes of the vocal pow- 
ers, required by the enunciation of a quick 
aucceasion of the mtMc^breakers. 

1II9. Tl&e eoviid of Ty vrlien a eonao- 
nmat i YE : the year-ling young- >vj 
ster, yelled for the yelrlow yoUc, //ZuJj 
yef-ter-night, and yeam-ed in the 
y^jtd o-ver the year-book till he 
yex'd: the yoke yields to your priaTE.] 
ymr-Iing, which yearns for the yor-row in 
the yawls; you yerk'd your yeast from the 
yawn-ing yeo-man yes^ter-day, and yet your- 
wJfj of yore, yea, tho* young, yeam-ed o-ver 
the ye54y yawn: Mr. Yew, did you aoy, or 
did you not say, what I said you said 1 be- 
cause Mr. Yewyaw said you never said what 
I said you said: now, if you say that you 
did not say, what I said you said, than pray 
what did you say 1 

160. The.^r8< step to improvement is, to 
awaken the desire of improvement : whatev- 
er interests the hearty and excites the imogi- 
fUxtion, wiU do this. The second is a dear 
and distinct classiflcation of the prindpleSy 
on which an art ia based, and an exact ex- 
pression of them, in accordance with this 
daasiflcation; indeed, all the arts and sden- 
cee should be seen in definite delineations, 
thro' a language which cannot well be mis^ 
understood* 

161. Irregvlanu E, I, /, and 17, ooca- 
aionally have this sound; £u-rope o^ien-ates 
the con-fpic-u-ous' cuU'Vae of her no-iads, 
and, like a dis-guued creo^-ure, eu-lo-gi-ees 
her jti-niOT eourt-ien for their ftriMiant gen- 
ius : the vir^-n-ous ehrist'ian soldrier, mspir- 
it-u-al un-ion with the mt^ions of Nat-xue, 
diouts with eu-cha-ri»-tic gr<md-eur, eu-pAo- 
nirous hal-]e4u-jahs, which are fo-7?itAiar-ly 
read, throughout the vol-ume of the V^or 



HoteS* lb gh* Olb vooal WBmdfVmHj dpm fbttHth, 
iriftAflUpitnMdovtMbBHliiv lone t, (pn qngmviai,) aad 
te«lli«l7 imnniDeB tto mri ydy pivtmcUBf tta nuid of tha 
ffkm, Y <*; y — ^"^ L rerihe twD other rnndi of y, MS 

«hotwo«wiAof<;f*»»iiik*r»«;'*>^n* a.rb*ooowiMittt 

a» b^iaaiivor amiTi or ^yUaUa^ eaoepi ill r.4l«I^CMtad;)r. 

oratowatalOclilpa. 4«Ib fmitaee, u bu tti fianu Hoad { 
■adh MlvMittbMtUiflOfwiMiMKmuBdoryprandlaKa; 
iaflM/MiltliiTCetdodbjnatevpf daaHtt la fba Meond^ by 



If 1 6(mld find I 

Where human feet have never troi^ 
Evea a«r»-I could act be clrae, 

Ob Mwry sMe— there would be O^d. 



Pr<vrerlM« 1. The tfterter answer— ie.iMv 
the thing. 2. Tcu cannot qnench JIri with tow. 

3. There ie no g^n^nl rale without exc9pti»n$. 

4. AippiiiMt— ie not in tieofiaft, nor in a paiau, 
nor in ricJkM^ nor in povtrty, nor in 2<anitVi nor 
hi i£%oraneey nor in active, nor In p<M«ar« life s 
but in doing rifkt, from right vutives. 5. Gbod 
iKt$ntion^iB not rtformatUm. 6. It ie aeir-Mmccie, 
that makes a man obttinaU. 7. To cure a fit of 
patiion, walk out in the open air. 8. Jdls men 
are dMil, all their lives long. 9. If yon wonld 
know the value of money, Mm it. 10* Hearts 
msy agree, tho' heads— differ. II. Beware of 
partiag and eo^Mery. 13. There la ne place like 
AtfVM. 13. Be that Is warm, thinks oik9re so. 

▲needote. .il Forn Mother. As a 2eufy 
—'was viewing herself in a looking-gloBa, 
she said to her daughter .* " What would 
vou give— to be as handsome as / am f " 
" Just as much, (replied the daughter,) as 
you would, to be as young as / am.*' 

TlM Poor. How fewj even of proftesing 
christians, aiB aware of the pfeon^re, arising 
flrom contributing to the support of the poor .' 
Is it not more bleased to gio&— than to re- 
ceive? But there are alms for the mim^— as 
well as ibr the body. If we duly considered 
our relations, and our destinies, instead of 
giving grudgingly, or wanting to be called 
upon, we should go out in search of the des- 
titute and ignorant, and feel that we were per- 
forming the most acceptable service to God, 
while sharing the gifts of his providence with 
our /e^^oti^beingg, who are as predotM in his 
sight— as we fitncy oursehtes to be: for he 
does not regard any from their external situ- 
ation, but altogether from their intemal state. 

Varieties* I. AmtncBXi independence^ 
was acknowledged by Great Britain, Jan. 
19, 1763 ; and the treaty of Ghent signed. 
Dec. 24, 1814. 2. Never do an act, or 
which you doubt the justice, 3. Nothioff 
can be a real blessing, or durse, to the soult 
that ii not- made its oum by appropriation, 

4. Let ever/ man be the cluunpion of ri^kU 

5. How sharper-^han a serpenfs tooth it is 
to have a thankless diild. 6. All science has 
its foundation in experience. 7. Happy are 
the miseries that end in. joy; and blessed are 
the Joys, that have no end. 

Ay, I liave planned Aill meiiy a sanguine scheme 
Of earCJUy happiness; • • • 

And it is hard 
To feel the hand of ibatfc— arreet one's stepe, 
Throw a chillU^JU^-on att one's budding hopss^ 
And hurl one's eeulr untimely, to the e%ades, 
Lett In the gaping ^pd/ of blank ehUivian. 
—Fifty years hence, and «Ae will think of fiimrf f 
Ob, aoM/— aiMtiker busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up hi the interim, and mm 
WIU hold hhn in rMssRiftnMiM.— 

/shall stalk, 
As sinks a streNfen^-ln the crowded streets 
Of busy Loudon .—some short hmsOa^e causedt 
A ft w imqulMss, and the srswd elses <»> 
And slTs fergsttou. [■• B. WHISIL 



PRINCIPLES OP ELOCtmON. 
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16JI. Many consider eloention merely as an 
aecompliahmeni, and that a desulton/t in- 
ttead of a systematic attention, is all that ia 
necewuy. A regular, scientific and progres- 
swe course, in this as well aa every thing else, 
ia the only correct, ^ecttuU, and rapid mode 
of proceeding. Iftmjvxwemenibetheobject, 
whether we devote Hiile, or much attention, 
to a porsuit, be it mental or manual, system 
and method are abaolutely essential : order-- 
la heaven'aJSr^, and Jast law. 

163. One of tbe Uuree aovnda of Oil | 
which may be represented by teh 
CHANGE; the cheat choked 
childfor cAoo»-ing tochop achmnp 
of chivea for the arch-deacon ~ _ 
Oreen-wich: a chap chased a fCHbcmp,] 
dhick-en Into the church, and the dkiirMsfa 
cAap-lain check'd it for cAor-i-ty; the Sa- 
chem of TToo^wich, chuck-led over the ur- 
chin's ehit-chtX, and snatched his rich peach- 
es, and pinch'd them to cAoto-der; the chief 
of Nor-yvich, charmM by tiie ehaunt'ing of 
the chirp-ing chough, chafed his cAiMy chin 
by touchring it on the chal-ky ehini'Tieyi 
three chuh-hy cAiZ-dren, 'in Richfield, were 
each choked with choice chunks of cheese, 
much of which Sancho Panza purchased of 
Charles Chickering on Chimborazo. 




164k. In aU cases of producing sounds, ob- 
• serve the different positions of the orgcms, 
and remember, that the runnhig through with 
the forty-four sounds of our language, Is 
like running tip the keys of an instrument, 
to see if all is right : be satisfied with nothing, 
short of a complete mastery over the whole 
subject Be very particular in converting all 
the breath that escapes into sound, when rea- 
ding or singhig; and remember, that the 
purer the sound, the easier it may be made ; 
the less will be the injury to the vocal organs, 
the farther it will be heard, and with th<e 
more pleasure will it be listened to. Do not 
ftnrget the end, the cause, and the effect. 

IVoteS. I. To pmlnce fhk ant implcuul tiiphfhoani 



■rand Ib oar laoginge, daw tb« testh, ftiid, u pn nddasly iqww 
iCethem, whbper dku, (uthorfOiadyra ^flloMoui^Ultflwob- 
Jatl a Indnfltaii,th*c*,artdl«at a Alwtyi try Id Impiofw 
tte Moidf uw»n MTonrvolok 4. Qatndilkii aqri, la mDoai' 
■MBdIiv a daw anmtloB Id lb« ^taOj of tha liaipto dawMl% 
« wbomcrwm cam- iBto llw imoit iwoMi or Ikfa wowl adiiea^ 
winfladmuy tfaiii(i,ii0lODl7inop«rtoahaipeBfliciB(HiaIly of 
dindraB,bataUelocxndwtlHiiMMtprolbaad«wUaon,aiid tbt 
dMpwtwioieo:" ladMd, tef an Ito feootaiM u fho niaoeoor 
•ooDd and weal BodaladoB. 

▲needote. Principal — Interest, A 
Jabtor, when asked to pay his creditor, ob- 
served to him t that " it was not his interest 
to pay the principal, nor his principle to pay 
the itaerest.^ What do you think of suco 
amanf 

Unhappy he, who lets a leader hmrt, 
Boand to hfan— by tbe ties of tarliut Uve, 
Fall fyom him, by bis owa negUet, aad die, 
Bscanse It met ao kindiuss. 



Ptwrer l is* 1. BimiUfir— galas men than 
prid0. fi. Never be wtary in weU-daii^. 8. JBi»- 
jMct nothing of tbose who promim a groat deal. 
4. €M«mv for nisfortunes, is adding gall to 
mormwoi, 6. He, who would catch Ji$k, must 
not mind getting wsc 6 He that by tbe plow 
would thrive, must either hold, hhuefft or drtes. 
7. AitoMfs— is the greatest prodigality in the 
world, 8. If the counsel be good, no matter who 
gavt it. 9. Occupation— ei(re« one half of life's 
troubles, and mitigatet the othtr. 10. We bear 
no afflictions so patiently as those of otktro. II. 
Let JVoters have her perfbct work. 12. Soft 
Aoa^, and soft hndns, gsnerally go together. 

To speak of Howard, the philanthropist, 
without calling to mind the eloquent eulo- 
gium, in which Burke has embalmed his 
memory, would be as impossible — as it wotfld 
be to read that eulogium without owning that 
human virtue never received a more illus- 
trious manifestation. " JSoward,^^ said tho 
orator, " was a man, who traversed foreign 
countries, not to survey the sumptuousness 
o{ palaces, or the statelmess of tempZss ; oot 
to make accurate sieasttrementf of the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosity of modern art ; not to 
collect medals, or manuscripts ; but, to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge in 
the infection of hospitals; to survey the 
manuona of sorrow and pain ; to take tho 
guage and dtmsfMions of misery, depression, 
and eon/empt ; to remember the /orsoAen ; 
and to compare and collate the distresses of 
aU men, under aU climes.^* In the prose- 
cution of this ^od-Iike work, Howard made 
'* a voyage oi discovery, a circumnavigation 
of cAartfy,*' and at last--4ell a victim to his 
humanity; for, in administering medicine to 
some poor wretches in the hospital at Cher' 
son, in the Crimea, he caught a malignant 
/ever, and died in the glorious work oiMfie- 
volence. Hius feU the man who — 



"QWIi^cwoWow ino— Wi 
OmriratdiM hii mtk nu m fna a jw li to fdt, 



. Tiurletles. 1. To promote an unworthy 
person— disgraces humanity, 2. Read not 
booJks alone, out men; and, especially, thy^ 
self, 3. The human mind is a mirror — of 
the incomprehensible Divinity* 4. No one 
need despair of being happy, 5. The reu' 
son, that many persons want their desires, 
is — ^because their desires want reason. 6. 
JPassf ons— act as voind, to propel our vessel ; 
and OUT reosofi— is the pilot that steers hers 
without the wind, we could not move, and 
without the pH&t, we should be lost. 7. 
The more genuine — the truths are, which 
we receive, the purer will be the good, that 
is found in the Ufe ; if the truths are applied 
to their real and proper uses, 

Wbal, fhM, Mmobu, bat wall ooryomr to «H^ 
lad kMp Bood tenmr aim, tataMr wo few? 
lad fniit flM,daar, fDod Awnor eaa pnrafl, 
Wheoa*«,aiid>«rAte,aiidMr«aiM,aBd mfcihr..fhni 
&iitilte-4B vain, fhalr piittf lyat nay roll i 
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160* FotMf toondi are alllbniied in the 
lABT^rx; and, on tbeir fimiiwiflii, the ariieu^ 
lating organs modify them into words, 
Tliaie words cooatitato language, which ia 
used, by common conaent, aaaigna of ideoif 
or aa mediunu for the maniftatation of 
tkought and feeling : it may be wrUten, ot 
spoken ; and the natural reaulta k»— books, 
papers and conversation : by means of which, 
the amcepHons and a^eetions of hmnan 
minda are made known sjidperpetttaUd, 




166. Tb li*vetwo8<ramda| flista lisp- 
ing aound; THIN: athief fAsrv^ 
elh for the path of death, and 
tciin^eth at hia f Aonfc-less thefbs 
aa the i»-the-ist doth of theKM-e^ 
i-cal truth; forth-with the thr^- [iHtDiHnf.] 
kai thrcmg, threw thongs oyer the mouth of 
Frith of FoQzth, and thwar-ted the wrath of 
the fArtMing Mun-der; fUth,- quoth the 
youth, to the Pro-f Aon-o-ta-ry, the bath is my 
berth, the hearth ia my cloth, and the heath 
ia my throne. 

107« Ventriloquism. In analyzing the 
aounds of our letters, and practidng them 
upon different pitches, and with different 
qualities of voice, the author ascertained that 
this amusing art can be acquired and pra^ 
tieed, by almost any one of common organi- 
sation. It has been generally supposed that 
ventriloquists possessed a different set of or- 
gans Arom most people ; or, at least, that they 
were differently constituted; but this is alto- 
gether a misopfireAmnon .* aa well might we 
say that the singer ia differently constituted 
ttom one who does not sing. They have the 
aame organs, but one has better command of 
them than the other. It is not asserted tt%t 
all can become 09110% eminent in these arts; 
fbr there will be at least, three grand divis- 
tons; viz, good, bittbr and BEST. 

168. The TMsiUSffter, Theophaus This- 
tle, the successful thistle siOer, in sifting a 
sieve Mi ot unsifted thistles, thrust three 
thousand thistles thro' the thick of hie 
thumb: if then TheophUus Thistle, the suc- 
cessful thistle sitter, in sifting a sieve fUU of 
unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thia- 
tlea thro* the thick of his thumb; aee that 
thou, in aifting a sieve ftill of unsifted this- 
tles, dost not thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of thy thumb: success to 
the suoceasftal thistlentba, who doth not get 
the thistles in his tongue. 

Notes. LlbMteilililkpiaffdl^lhMpliovadfpna 
fl» In^w tgiiait tto ofper front tMfh, and let O* bntlh pM 
kitwMB Omb I or praKMOM the word yolJk, tad dwril OB tto tt 
•ond}M««nvii«- &T>*«<iUlta|iii«,di»wtlialamMbMk 
M M HI to tMdi te Mh, aad likowwdi bagiBHiig wttk % orH; 
wdMintiogBdorClbrcaBplHi a WbrihoiddthlimDdlM 
Mllod tkarp, ntfhtr than dtff 4. Twrtiiwi teiaMhtfay «my 
vonl kOv.liaBan Importut Ibu coired qpcUtaf >> oaBp«<- 
Itaf fcr flw fanMT Uiddrawd tolMDdndiat lh« WM la*tf^ 
frUto fho litlw b gointtM tB OM or a flnr at * teik 



FvorerlM. 1. rMiA— iadalfes hi Up* ,• pU 

ag0—ifi nmembraues. 2. One half of the world 
delights ia uturing ilander, and the other— in 
hearing It. 3. FiHne—is the only tnu nobility. 
4. To blee$t ia to fr« bleas'd. 6. Pleaiares— are 
rendered Haer,hyh9lngabntei. 6. QturrOt— 
would not last long, if the finite all lay on 09$ 
aide. 7. True merit— ia dependent, neither on 
eeaeen, nor on fiiekion. 8. Hypoeriey — iM the 
homage, which vke— renders to frirtue. 9. The 
law— 4npoeea on «• one imfoeeiUUHee. 10. Con^ 
tempt of lajories, is proof of a great nAnd. 11. 
What I hope for houejf from a neat of wupe t 
12. Shall we creep like enaUe, oxJLy like eagUe t 



A atroiitfe*^— went into a 

dkurdk-yard, where two children were set* 
ting out jloioers on aome ^ravef. " Whose 
graves are these t*' said he. " Jo/Aer, aio- 
ther, and little Johnny lie here.*' * * Why do 
you set ihejlowers here t"said the atranger. 
They looked at him vnth tears, and sa^— 
"TVedolove them so,"* 

Human ambition and human poZtey^— labor 
after happineas in vain; — goodness — is the 
only foundation to build on. The wisdom 
of past o^ej — declares this truth:— ^our own 
observauon confirms it : — and all the world 
acknowledgre it ; — yet now few, how very 
few — are willing to act upon it ! If the in- 
ordinate love ofweaUh — and parade — ^be not 
^eched among us, it will be the ruin of oar 
cottiifry— as it has been, and will be, the 
ruin of thousands of othera. But there are 
always (too sides to a question. If it is per- 
nicious — to make money and style — the 
standard of respectability, — it is tn;anoM« — 
and tDfoag^^o foster wejudice against the 
wealthy and fashionable. Poeerey— and 
i0ea2fft--have (ufTerentt^mptofions ; but they 
are equally strong. The rich • a re tempted 
to prtde — and insolence ; the poor — ^to jeal" 
ousy—and envy. The envious and discon^ 
tented poor, invariably become haughty^ 
and oter'hearing, when they become rich ; 
for selfishness — vs equally at the 6of toor— of 
these opposite evils, 

Tarletfea. 1. The hatOs of New Or- 
2eaiM, was fought Jan. 8th, 1815. 2. A 
flatterer, ia the shadow of a foci, 3. You 
canni . .nily feoe, and ought not to be loved, 
if you ask o«y thing, that virtue conJeains. 
5. jDo men exert a greater influence on so- 
ciety than women f 5. Sdf-exaltation, vs the 
worst posture of the spirit. 6. A principle 
of unity, without a subject of unity, cannot 
exiat 7. Where is the wisdom, in saying to 
a chUd, be a sian f Attempt not what God 
cannot ooimtenance; butawit, and tUl things 
will be brought forth in their due season, 

ItaS/ tkr !«%■ b *otti J^pocKv, 
BoiMTcr pflr diaa^d— Ib qMOMMH fonth 
iBwiteMiyitog MWM i^flrwi— toi<ma-^ 
.A]Iiin»-bDt fcr a finw : 2Vtiti^-UfiB dw mO^ 
Bha lifk* fe« topia, and phcM Koa JMg% 
Taipf dftiMamiin lag 



nm, wbtt tha ipKkMi vdl— b not ia liMiAi, 
Wych icMDiV tba hkiaoH noBrtai^-ftom ov •dw f 
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160. IBuwirtrtimi-fa the tUteranee and 
WmMnaHon of the dements of IangDage,and 
the conaeqnent fonnation of tyllables, worda, 
fte, as contFadistfaiguiflhed firom the tones, 
and tuning of the wiee, and all that belongs 
to the melody of speech. A perfect enuncia- 
tion— consists in the accurate formation of 
the sounds of the letters, by right motions 
and positions of the organs, aocomi)anied by 
a proper degree of energy, to impress those 
elements Ailly and distmcUy on the ear; and 
the act of combining and Unking those to- 
gether, so as to farm them into words, capap 
ble of being again combined into douses 
sjid sentences, Ibr ih&fuU con^eyanoe of our 
ideas and determinations* 

170. The SMonA somtd of tlky la Um 
▼oeal Usplnffi THAT; thou 
aaidst the truths are thine, and 
the youths say they are theirs 
who walk therein ; fath*et and 
mothrtst bathe dai-ly, and their 
clothes and hearths arc wor-thy rrafeTHAT.! 
of them ; brotk»et says, wbeie-with-al shall I 
amoothe the scythe, to cut the laths to stop 
the mouths of the motha witlwnit be-ing both- 
eredl they gath-er wreaths be-neath the baths, 
and sheathe their swords with swath-ing 
bands, rather than make a Uith-some pother. 

171. Jaw-breakers* Thou wreath^^st 
and muzzPd''st the farfetched ox, and im- 
prison*d*st him in the volcanic Mexican 
mountain of Pop-o-efltf-»>pefl in Co-U-jmu^L 
Thou prob>d*st my raek*d ribs. Thou M- 
Jl'd^st with his acts, that thou blaekhi'st and 
eontamiinated*st with his filch*d character. 
Thou lov^d^it the elves when thou heard^st 
and quicVd^n'^st my heart's tuneAil harps. 
Thou wagg*d'st thy propM up head, because 
thou thrusVd'st three hundred and thirty 
three thistles thro' the thick of that thumb, 
that thou cur'd'st of the barb'd ahafls. 

(iMOipMMiB tiM ptwadiiif M, tad than add (be foiM Moad, 
whldiaabeMdeOBlyta Am luTu. a Tbataraadtaiyairf 
jlai,Mkppli«ltomnd,irawtMadaill)rdaaDnB| waBigbtu 
wdlip«koraqau«,RMBdaaddiiIlKraiida; ittbe»««iiBMttb 
oObd eoovcniciit to vm neh term, !a (Hm Id.c«i«./)v Umm. 
a iryw1wT«lnpafedkMorutiedattaivMtA]wtuhoiirM«. 
ty day fcr pnetka^ todbwl nferaMe to jov ipKifle dtfMli { tad 
■0 or •ff«7 irtbv tedt; partinlulf, of n^ HttMueat ttdi cu 
tod«B rillMr dDDs, or ia esBpMty oflkM 



flkr, aMMmbdii^ rircn, wlod^ hkM, Ughtali^ wro^ 
Witli ni^U, aad douA^ aad MMidr, and a WMl 
lb luke tbaaayiir aad/aritar; tlto ar ToU 
or jgnrdepaitlai poiew k Sm AmB 
OfwhatlBBialiJfirMi iflm»« 

• • • 

Oorid I *mhedf aad wttmm mm 
Tbat which ii morf wttUa Ba-«oaM I wiMk 
Mj ttMM«bta npoa fl^iviiioN, aarf flna throw 
Ami, AaaK, iMM;puiioiH,>aNtafi atnar or w«l^ 
All that I woidd hava aoi^ht, aad dl I Mai^ 
Jtar,JbMH^>ri, aady«li««alha^..iato«MWoi^ 



Bal-^H I»-4 Ihw, aad die, Mi*Mf< 
WHh a airt wMlw thaafkl, ahMOi^ Rt 



i^^ 



Frvrerfes. 1. A promise psiftrmsi, k pre- 
ferable to one mMis. % It will not ai»«y» be 
rammer. 8. Make hay, while the ms thlaes. 
4. Cut yonr cmc accordtag to the cMA. 6. Prids 
—costs OS more than knnffr, tMrat, or coid. 6. 
Never sp*nd yoar money befbre yon have it. 7. 
Never tronble anothtr, for what yon can do your* 
self. 8. Slafulererv--are the Devil*i Ml0««, to 
blow np cMtrats^m. 9. The loquacity offooU-^ 
is a lectnre to the wits. 10. Vows made hi 
$Urm$, titt forfotun in etdna, 11. We mnst fbrm 
our characters for ^tk worlds. 12. P r ogr u S ' ' 
is the great lav of onr bdng, 

A Pnsale. Heroes a health to all those 
that we love ; and a health to all thoee that 
love %s ; and a health to all ihem^ that love 
thoBCt that love them, that love f Asm that lore 
thoee that iove us. 

Aaeedote* Half Mourning. A little 

Irl, hearing her mother observe to another 

dy, that she was going imo hatf mournings 
inquired, whether any of her relations were 
kSfdeadf 

MTlhatisOmn* It is not those, who 
have riches in their noffetfiMi, that are reoZ- 
ly rich ; but they, who possess, and use them 
aright; and thereby enjoy them. Is Ae a 
true tkristian, who has a BiUe in his posses- 
sion, but does not Zies by the Bible t la 
he a genuine christian, who reads, but does 
not understand the word, and, from under- 
standing, vraetiee it ff As well may one 
say, that tkey are rick, who have borrowed 
money from others, or have the propeHy of 
others in their possession. What do we 
think of those, who go dressed in fioe dothes, 
or ride in splendid carriages, while none of 
these things are their ownpropefty f KnoW' 
ledges, or XruMr— stored up m the memory, 
are not ours, really and truly, unless we re- 
dace them to practice : they are like hear* 
aftys of great trav«Zerf , of which nothing 
more than the sound reaches us. Under* 
standin{t^oea not make the man, but un* 
derttanding and doing, or livin^^ accordingly. 
There must be an a p propriaium of know- 
ledge and truth—by the afectums, in deeds, 
or they are of no avail: ** Faith, without 
works, is dead :** the same principle appUee 
to a society, and to a Aurch. 

Varieties. 1. Burgoyne — surrendered, 
Oct. 17, 1777. and Comwallu, Oct. 19, "81. 
2. Happy is that people whoee ni2ert--nile 
in the tear of GW. 3. Remember the pott, 
consider the present, and provide for the^W- 
ture, 4. He, who marries for wealth, sella 
his happiness for half price. 5. The covef- 
oMs person is always foor. 6. If you would 
avoid wants, attend to every thing 6e2ow yon, 
around you, within you, and above you. 7. 
AU the works of natural creation, are ex- 
hibited to us, that we may know the nature 
of the spiritual, and eternal; aU thinge 
speak, and are a language. 
He was not bom—to skmme ; 
Upon bis ftr»«~thame— Is ashamed to fit } 
For 'tis a throne, where kenar—may be erowaed 
M4 monaich— of the aaivdrMri earth. 
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PBINCIPLE8 OF ELOCtJTION. 




ITJI. The ehirf aamoB of indiitiiictiiMB is 
pneifUanei/: which anm from the bad 
method of teaching to read: the child not be- 
ing taught the true beauty and propriety of 
reading, thmka all excellence oonaists in 
qukknen and rapidiiy: to Aim the prize 
aeeoui destined to ihdawiftt for he sets out 
at a gallop, and continues his speed to the 
end, regardless of how many letierSf or iyllor 
blfs, he omits by the way, or how many 
words he runs together. <' reform it alto- 
gether." 

1.73. Wlb liftTe one sound | WHALE ; 
, wherefore are u;A^-stones made 
of toAtr^windSy and u;Aip4ashes / 
of whirl-pools 1 Why does that ff. 
whimsical whis-tler whee-dle the ^ \^ 
whip-por-wills with wheat 1 
ITM-lom the wheeb whipped CWHbwmpj 
the whtf'tMne, and ti7Mr4le-ber>Ties wero 
wAOe^washed for wheat ; the ufhin^Tper4ng 
whirTung whelp, which the whigs toMrUxk- 
ed on the wharf was whelmed into a wMr^ 
l-gig as a takimr'wham for a toA^e^-barrow of 

174. Cauid of EoanffU88. Boanenesi, 
in speaking, is produced by the emission of 
more breath than is converted into sound; 
which may be perceived by wkispering a few 
minutes. The vvcuon, why the breath is not 
converted into sound, in thus speaking, is, 
that the thorax, (or lunga,) is principally 
used ; and when tiiis is the case, there is al- 
ways an expansion of the chest, and conse- 
quently, a lack of power to produce sounds 
in a natural manner .* therefore, some of the 
breath, on its emianon through the gtotiist 
over the epiglottis, and through the back 
part of the mouth, chafes up their suzfeoee, 
producing a swelling of the muscles in those 
parts, and terminating in what is called 
hoarseness* 

Notes. L thkniMba^uftn,^ wuajhtmaaj nada, 
by wkiipcrtaf tta taacbai^ «Y>rd toAii, (u dmt,) pnkm^af it a 
Utiku LSbwaadiphllKmsbadbiiAhnuidudaMphtbcmsa 
Ir^nudfUMraiiHaraebprttpttotf iaapplfiaf ttetam to 
Mfwonoitl*, u to TOirab. & Lai tba pupil, ia iwWiig, polfll oct 
alltheMoi»Uioi«hDipbtbanp,Tripbthoiipi,aBdPol7thoiiga. 4. 
Mike ud keap a liat of all yoor defleiaociai la ipMch and aoof, 
and piaetieadaJly fin- aiippreiring (hato : aapwially, in artkulatkn, 
aadfalBalntw>ttoBa;aiidlB>wrrMftttfadaiiiaaB jtm can per* 
«aiTC a pratran towaida parfeetioo at ararf exardaer-Air all 
priBciplei an inavtal, and aliDaU be crnitinailly davelopltf 



How ilaep the brme, who link to rest 
Wltb all tbeir eountry^B wiibea blest ! 
Wbea Spring, with dewy jEiif «r< cold, 
Retiune— to duk tbeir hallow 'd mould, 
8he there eball dress a swmUt sod 
Than JF^iMf '« feet have sver trod : 
By Airy hands— their JkssU is rung, 
By f^rmt rnuMn— their dirgB U sang i 
There— Foner comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To Nm> the tmrft that wraps their etoy ,* 
And JWsdMk-shaU a whUe repair 
To dwell, a weeping hsmU, there. 



l.&(f-«ssl(«tfM— is the f-Vs 
paradit^ 2. That, which is MiUr to ciid«r«, m^y 
be st0ttt to r t a t $mbt r. 3. The /0«I— is busy in 
every one's business bnt his evw. 4. We m^y 
give advice^ but we cannot give eo»4uet. 5. 
Where rea9on-~nile»t appetite — ebeye. 6. Yon 
Will never repent of bebog patient and eoher. 7. 
Zealt without knowledge, is lllLeJIre without lig^, 
8. Lav-makeret should not be law-^reaJkere. 9. 
Might— doea not make rigkL 10. The greater 
the man, the greater the crme. 11. JV*» one lives 
for kimeelf. 12. No one can tell how much he 
can eceempilf A, till he triee. 

▲needote. Wine, Said a Roy. ^est to 
a eentleman, with whom he was dmme, and 
wno was a femperancet man : *' I always 
think a certain qwtntity of wine does no 
Aarsi, after a sood dinner." " O no sir," 
replied mine host : " it is the uncertain 
quantity that doee the mischief. 

"Wlater Svenlncs. This seems pro- 
vided, as if expressly for the purpoee—of 
furnishing those who labor, with ample op- 
portunity for the improvement of their minds. 
The severity of the toeather, and the short- 
ness of the Jay, necessarily limit the -nro- 
portion of time, which is devoted to oiri-aoor 
industry; and there is little to tempt us 
abroad — in search of amusement. Every 
thing seems to invite ua — to employ an 
hour or two— of this calm and quiet season, 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge, ana 
the cultivation of the mind. The noise of 
life is hushed ; the pavement ceases to re- 
sound with the din of laden toheelsj and the 
tread of busy men ; the glowing eun haa 
gone down, and the moon and the stars are 
left to watch in the heavens, over the slum- 
bers of the peaceful erealwn. The mind of 
man — should keep its vi^ls with them ; and 
while his &orfy— is reposmg from the labors 
of the day, and hiB feelinga — are at rest fix>m 
its excitements, he should seek, in some 
amusing and instructive page, substantial 
food — tor the generous appetite for know- 
ledge, ' 

Varieties. 1. The jMwr— may be con- 
tent ; and the contented are rich. 2. Hypo- 
crisy—desiTeB to seem good, rather than to 
be good. 3. It is better to be beaten with 
few stripes, than with many stripes. 4. He 
who swears, in order to be believed, doee no^ 
know how to countetfeit a man of truth. 5, 
Who was the greater monster, Nero, or Co" 
taline t 6. Let nothing foul, or indecent, 
either to the eye, or ear, enter within the 
doors where children dwell. 7. We wor- 
ship God best, and most acceptably, when 
we resemble him most in our nUnds, lives, 
and actions. 

Heme I how that hheeed word— thrflla the esrt 
In It— what reeoUectione blend ! 

It tells of cAtZiUead'e scenes so dear. 
And speaks— of many a cherished A>'"'> 

O ! through the weWd, wJkere'er we roam. 
Though eonle be piiri— and Upe be ktnd; 

The Aeert, with /mtineee, turns to AeoM^ 
am tiUBS to tAese-ltleft MbM. 
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ITS. Tlie pupO, in Elocution and Mine, 
Ib fltrongly nigod to attend to the right and 
tliB torong method of producing the aoundB 
of am UUen, aa well as in enunciatiag 
ttwrdff. By all meana, make the effort entiie- 
ly below the diaphragm, while the cheat ia 
oompaiBtiTely quiescent; and, as you valne 
health and tife, and good natural speaking, 
avoid the crud practice of exploding the 
aoonda, by whomaoerer taught or reeom" 
mended. The author's long experience, and 
practice, with his sense of duty, justify this 
protest against that unnatural manner of 
coughing out the sounds, as it is called. 
Nine-tenths of his hundreds of pupils, whom 
he has cured of the Bronchitis,^ have induced 
the disease by this exploding process, which 
ought itse{f to be exploded. 

1 76. Tl&e 44 somuU o£ omw iMoigviagey 
in their alphabetical order. A 4; Ale, are, 
all, at: B 1 ; bribe: C 4; cent, dock, suffice, 
ocean: D2; did, ftc'd: £2; eel, ell: F 3 
fif^ of: 6 3; gem, go, rouge: H 1 ; hope 
12; isle, Uk: JWJudge,- JTl; fetrfc.* LI 
my: M 1; mum: N 2; nun, bank: 3 

' old, ooze, on: P 1 ; jApe: Q 1 ; queen .* R 2 
aim, rough: S4; so,is,sure,ihiasury.' 72 
pit, nation .'US; mute, up, ftill : Fl ; viv- 
id.* W 2; wall, ftou;.* X3; flax, exist, beofM: 
Y 3 ; youth, rhyme, hymn .* Z 2; zigzag, 
azure: Ch 3 idimdh, chaise, chasm: Gh3 
laugh, ghost, lough : Ph2; sphere, nephew 
Th2; thin, that: Wh 1; whale: Oi 1; oil 
Ou 1 ; sound: the duplicates, or those hav- 
ing tiie same sound, are printed in italics. 

177. ** Bowels qf compassion, and loins qf 
the mind.** In the light of the principles 
here unfolded, these words are fVxll of mean- 
ing. All the strong a&ctions of the human 
mind, are manifested thro' the dorsal and alh 
domiaal region. I<et any one look at a hoy, 
when he bids defiance to another boy, and 
ehallengea him to combat: "Come on, I am 
ready for you :" and at the soldier, with his 
loins girded for batUe : also, observe the ef- 
fect of strong emotions on yourself, on your 
body, and where / and you will be able to 
see the propriety of these words, and the 
world of meaning they contain. If we were 
pure minded, we ahould find the proper stu- 
dy of physiology to be the direct natural 
foad to the mind, and to the presence of the 

DlITT. 

H«toS. LBAkeaM*44«Madi,wblebeoMtHiitooar 
voal alptHbrtiMfciiinfarto fht mt, m tM AqM oC our 96 
kttmtra to fl» csp/ aid member, a»t meeM dqMOib m 
your fMitoy or Ihna ; dMf an the «, «^ ^ or voftm tencMfv; 



iMMhud volM. aSMpapttopraperanertlMwhotobody, 
■BdymnMdBottenlcfcBaih «L Tte only mIU ftMndalkia fcr 
ilMrtlot K a p«fcd kMHidgi or tba nnharaiid MtaraorAw 
44 linpkfllaHiilitflmrlMnwiUaaTralKiot ttvoi^ioat. 

Vfrtms— 
fltaads like the mm, and sU, which rolls aroood, 
DflakB Uf», and %Ac, aiid#I«nr-ftoin her a«y«4- 



ProTorlM. 1. TnUhr-nAj be hlamtd^ bat 
never •JkaauJ. %, Wbat $ohmiu9$—cimuaiM, 
drwuJunnau—TtwU. 3. Be yon fvar to bigb* 
the law it ubov yon. 4 A nM^-has many UadM^ 
but no hroina. 5. A jpcor man's debt makes a 
great luin. 6. Biwy-bodles — are always swtf- 
dUng. 7. Cr&ws-^nn never the vkiur, for 
watking tbemielves. 8. Good wordi— eo«c no- 
thing, and are worth mueh. 9. He, wbo pays 
well, is master of Mary-body's pane. 10. Our 
kiuwladf^-^ as the tionitt ; our ignonnee^-Bs 
the «M. 11. Consider well, before you promiss. 
12. Dare to do rirht. 

ABeodote. Vandor. A cZeyvymon— once 
preached, during the whole of Lent, in a 
parish, where he was never invited to dine ; 
and, in his farewell sermon, he said to hia 
hearere, "I have preached asainst ecery 
vice, except good living; whicn, I believe, 
is not to be found among you ; and, there- 
fore, heeded not my reproach.''^ 

Society- ofwes All a Iil-rlnfl^. . Every one 
must wad, mil — ^find a livelihood; nor has 
society the choice, whether or not to provide 
for its members s for if an individual is not 
put in a way to earn a living, he will seek 
It by unlawful means : if he is not educated 
— ^to lead a sober and industrious life, he will 
lead a life of dissipation ; and if society re- 
fuse to take care of him, in his minority, be 
will force it to notice him — as an object of 
self^defenee. Thus, society cannot avoid 

S'vinff a livelihood to ci2{, whom providence 
IS placed in its bosom ; nor help devoting 
time and expense to them ; for ibey are by 
births Of circumstances t dependent on \Sa as- 
sistance. While, then, it has 'the powers- 
to make every one^-available — as an honest, 
industrious and ustful citizen, would it not 
be the best poiiey, (to say nothing of prin" 
ciples,) to do so ; and attach aU to society, 
by ties of gratitude, rather than put them m 
a condition to become enemies ; a condition 
in which it will be necessary to punish them 
— for an alienation, which ia the natural 
consequence of desci/u/ion. Schools, found- 
ed on true^ristian principles, would, in the 
end, bo much cheaper, and iefter^— than to 
support our criminal code, by the proseeu' 
lions, incident to that state, in which many 
come up, instead of being &rou^Ar up ; and the 
consequent expenses attendms our houses 
of correction, penitentiaries, &c. (of which 
manjr seem to be proud,) on the score of 
public J««fu», but of which, on the score of 
christian love, we have reason to be deeply 
ashamed. 

VMrleUea. 1. Will not our «<mZs— con- 
tinue in being forever t 2. He — ^is not so 
good as he shotud be, who does not strive to 
be better than he is. 3. Oeniut — ia a plant, 
whose growth you cannot stop, without de- 
etroying it. 4. In doing nolking we learn 
to do iU. 5. Neither waUh, nor power, oan 
confer happiness. 6. In heaven, (we have 
reason to believe,) no one considers anything 
as good, unless others partake of it. 7. No- 
thing ia ours, until we give it away. 
Ill deer s aieiUOiattrs. 
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ITS. Orthography or Right SpdHng. Ab 
we haw two kinds of language, torOten and 
apoken, so, there are two mode$ of apeUingf 
one addreewd to the eye, and exhibited by 
naming the letters; the other addresMd to 
the ear, and sjieUed by giving the Bounds, 
which Uie letters represent : the former meth- 
od, which is the common one, tends to the pre- 
dominant use of the throat, and lungs, and ie 
one of the flruitAil sources of eonaumption / 
the latter, which is the new one, serves to 
keep up the natural use of the appropriate 
muscles, and tends to prevent, as well as cure, 
dyspepsia, liver and lung complaints, and 
diseases of the throat 

179. CUugifkaiion qf the Consonants, 
The first natural division of the consonants 
is into Vocal and Aspirate, Of the Vocal 
there are, as they stand in the alphabet, and 
their combinations, tvifentu'-eix ; but deduct- 
ing the duplicates, there are but seventeen ,' 
viz: ft, as in bib; e, as in suiBce; d, as in 
dead/ /, as in qf; g, as in gem, go, rouge; 
IfSainill; m, as in me ;n, as in none, bank; 
r, as in err, pride ; tc^, as in un> ; a;, as in ov- 
ist; y, as in yet; and M as in thia; all of 
which should be given separately, as well as 
combined, and their differences observed. 

180. After the pilpil has become ftmiliar 
with reading by vowel soundi and spelUng, 
as above recommended, let him be exercised 
in reading by the vowel and consonant 
sounds: L e. by giving a perftct analysLs 
of all the sounds, found in any of the words 
of the sentence before him ; which involves 
every thing relating to sounds, whether sin- 
gle, double, or triple ; and to articulation, 
accent, pronunciation, and emphasis* No 
one should wish to be excused ttom tfaesie 
very useftil and important exercises ; fbr they 
are direrctly calcqlated to improve the voice, 
the ear, and the manner, while fhey impart 
that kind of knowledge of this subject, which 
will be felt to be potoer, and give one cor^fi' 
dence in las own abilities. 

Notes. L ttliwtaUtflsa«iii«aadlMlnett««tDO,to 
cmntaa Ow giwt juMty of nam«, iaa4. bj diftnBt anflioii, lo 
dcdggato flw ■ooBdi of oar totten, fhdr ckwifiedoBi, fte. afKbMt 
wUchth0cbu|Bor«<mpNettyaaBO(b«bRMigMi tatntjMag, 
lat vgmidaipiiMtlnrmtfaBd ininriMri igiioi«a» Ankers 
ai«tbaH,wteo«iht,bomttwirp(wllkB bdbi« tba woiM, to bo 
■boduxi uilterMH ta te pminicWiaa of loltan airf wo^ 
Ib gBBonl delirerx ; but, nnftntoaitelf , OB accooat of thdr Bd do- 
IbdB utd loMcandei, In ill Omb putfeukn^theyeoaiiltiiloa ooort 
of Mmn, inrt-d otJpptalt o wmq u MUy, wo niat fluovr oorw 
■dvBB flpoo the Int priBd|4ei tad ear owB moona ; nrf*g, hov. 
•fw, ndi tanoIlgbtoMftki^ PMfidoBM bu voMteMM Igr 



To him, who, In the love otnatmn, holds 
Commanion with her viMU forms, she speaks 
A voHnu langnaf e ; for bis gaftr boors, 
She has a voice otglUwut, and a twdU, 
And eloqnenee otUamJtt ; and she gMas 
Into bis iark&r mnstegs-wlth a mM 
And frntOM sjrmpatby, that steals away 
neir rtsr / iii M srs he is mmiv. 



proft 
nave 



ProrerlM* 1. Ai «• aet towards •dbrv, we 
may expect otkmrt to act towards mm. 2. A g—d 
orator is poiaCftI, and Mhement. S. fdlamw is 
the nut of the mind, and the WigU of /Miiu. 4. 
Assist yo%r$9lf, and JbacMn will aislet you. 9. 
We should estimate saan'S dhar«ec«r,by bis fod' 
ii«M,'notbybisw#aKJk. 6. A««lf^f«—ii as es- 
sential to the mknd,9Mfo9d is to the bUy. 7. A 
good word is as soon said, as an 02 one. 8. No 
temptation of om/oliumma, can induce an hawut 
man to do mrong, 9. FirtMO—^ the boot, and 
oafut helmet we can wear. 10. Against the. 
fiekUnooo of fortmu, oppoie a hold hoart, 11. 
Never jm/M*— what you do not praUieo. 12. 
'nreat foeryone with khidmeoo. 

Ancedote. Keeping Time — from Eter^ 
nity. Chief Justice ParsonSt of MassadiU' 
setts, having been shown a watch, that was 
looked on as well worthy of notice^ as it had 
saved a man*s life, in a duel, remarked,^- 
" It is, indeed, a very astonuhing watch, 
that has kept ttsie — from eternity.^ 

Tl&e DUhrmaee. "Why is it, that many 
fessors of re^i^rion-^are so reluctant, to 

ve the reading of the Bible, as well as 
speaking and singing, conducted in a cor- 
reet and proper manner? Should not the 
greatest and most glorious truths— be deliv- 
ered in an appropriate styZef Do they 
think to exalt religious truth, in the eyes of 
the tDell'informed, by communicating it in 
a way that is not only repulsive to correct 
taste, but slovenly, and absolutely «9nm|r ' 
Is it calculated to recommend devotional ex- 
ercises to their consideration, by o&ring up 
prayer in a language and suiniMr, unbecom- 
ing man when addressing man ; and per- 
forming the singing, regardless of proper 
time and tunef Wul they present- their ^- 
ferings in a maimed, halt and blind manner, 
upon the altar of religion ; while ihiey have 
it in their power, to vrtmide a way in ac- 
cordance with the subfect and object of their 
devotion? Is it weO— to despise a good 
style and mannei^-of elocution and mafic, 
because we have not the ability, and are too 
indolent to labor for it. to do justice to our- 
sdves and oCAert t What course does mw 
wisdom dictate f 

Varieties. 1. itfm— will never /eeZ like 
toosien, nor women — think, like men, 2. 
In too eager disputation, the truth is often 
lost sight of. 3. Woman — is not degraded, 
but ehvated, by an earnest, daily applica- 
tion—to her domestic concerns. 4. How 
wretched is his condition, who depends for 
his daily sttpport, on the hospitality of otAert. 
5. An evil-jjMoier— difiers from an evil- 
doer, only in opportunity. 6. The use of 
hnowledge is— ^o communicate to others, that 
they may be the better for it. 7. They who 
deny a God, either in theory, or practice, de- 
stroy man^ nobility. 

Till foioh't dellrkms dream is o*er, 
flaagulne with hofo, we look hrforo, 

The /atefit good to find $ 
la ago, when error charms no mors, 
For Mss-»we look MUML 
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181. Orthography, being to the EloctiHon- 
igt, eapeciaUy, a subject of incakuable im- 
part(mu,i% is presumed a few observations, 
illiMrated by examples, will not be out of 
place. The author introduces an entirely 
new mode of learning the Idtert, by the use 
of »unds, before the characters are exhUh 
Uedf also, anew way of epeUing, in which 
the words are spelt by giving the difilbrent 
' totmde of the letters, instead of their names : 
and finally, a new method of teaching chil- 
dren to rmd, by tUetaticn; In^ead of by the 
book .• 1. e. to read tviihout a book, the same 
as we all learn to speak oar mother tongue; 
and afterwards, wUh a book: thus making 
the book talk just as we should, when speak- 
ing on the same «u^>ct 

18SI. Aspirates. There are, according to 
their representatives, 21 aepiraie, or Ijreaih 
sounds : omitting the duplieaieSf {br letters 
having the same sound,) there are only eletf' 
en; viz: c as in cent, dock, ocean; (^ as in 
fcc'd/ /, as inffb; A, as in Aoe ; p, asini>ii« ; 
a^ as hi mix / cA, as in cAu rch ; ^A, as in Min ; 
and wh, as in u^Aere : whence it appears, by 
actual analysis, that we have sixteen vowel 
sounds, and tweniy-eight consonant sounds : 
making in all roBTT-TOVR; some authors, 
however, give only thirty-«ig^. 

183. The common mode of teaching all 
three, is nO better poMcy, (setting every thing 
else aside,) than to go from America to CAi- 
fux to get to England : in other words, per- 
fectly ridiculous .• and were we not so much 
accustomed to this tmnatural and dementing 
process, we should consider it one of the 
most self-evident Aumfrtigy, not of the age 
only, but of the worUL Examples of the old 
mode: p, (pe,) A, (aytch,) f, (eye,) «, (ess,) 
Tis, <, (eye,) c, (see,) fc, (kay,) ick, tistck ; 
fifteen sounds: otVtuenewi t.iyZ, tis, i, k,ik, 
tis-ik; giving nothing but the^ sounds: 
the old: g, (je,) e^ (e,) w, (doubl*you,) ou, 
g* (je.) o» (a») *o, (doubleyou,) ©aw, ©ew- 
e4W ; eighteen sounds, and not one sound in 
speUing is found in the word after it is spelt : 
the new mode; g,u,g, aw, ©sw-oaw, giv- 
hig only the four sounds of the letters, in- 
strad of their names. 

If Otes. t. We MW on nocMd in aeoomplkhlns om 
ta3t of the gtorioMparpoMeof leaKiB(e,eo Ioosm wetppiy tm* 
■e!v«towIatlit«rMen,»BdiieKledwlikt bjgiohcn. AA^m 
fcM piiwnti tatif i ead whes we elan have eatefed It, in Hm 
ngUpbeaaBdaMBaer,aaewflnwUl(Uwttnpooiii,badim m 
mon to the cdtlvatto of the liTioflaagMflB aad flw livfag Toiea > 
(he oonpaM and hannoB^ or fee bort iatbuMBt eaa never Iw p«^ 
oeived,b7to«diIn$tte kayi at nBdDm,or phjiBK a few ■impla 
tBMi opoa H, levMd by die ear. 

Wben sailing— on ibis troubled sea 

Of pain, and tears, and agonf ; 

Though »iUl$ roar the waves around, 

With rettU*» and repeated lound, 

>Tii Mweet—to tblnk, that on our eyes, 

A tovelitr cllroe— shall yet arise ; 

That ws thall wske^froni eorrcw^e dream. 



Beside a/srt— and fivinf stream. 
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Proverbs. 1. Betimate persona more by 
their hearU, than by tbeir Keade- 2. A people 
who have no amueemenU, have no tuannere. 3L 
Ml are not eaints, who go to ehureh; all is not 
gold that gliUere. 4. Aiviu—SM soldom welcome; 
those who %eU it vieei, generally like it leatt. 
5. Do not spend your words to w> purpose ; but 
come to the facts* 6. Chrtat tAtiijr«— cannot be 
aecomplished without proper meane. 7. We reap 
the consequences of our actione — both hertf and 
hereafter. 8. God gives to all^ the power of be- 
coming what they ought to be. 9. Infringe on 
no one's rights. 10. If we are ietermimed to suc- 
ceed, we shall nneeetd. 11. Better do well, than 
My well. 12. Better be happ^ than rich. 

Aaeedote. If men wpuld confine their 
conversation to such subjects as they under- 
stand, how much better it would be for both 
speaker "and A«ir«r. Hallv, the great ma* 
tnematician, dabbled not a Tittle in ii^fdeUty; 
he was rather too fond of introducing this 
subject in his social intercourse ; and once, 
when he had descanted somewhat /reefy on 
it, in* the pi'esence of his friend, Sir Isaac 
Newton, the latter cut him short with this 
observation. " I always attend to you. Dr. 
Holly, with the greatest deference, when 
you do us the honor to converse on astro- 
nomy, or the mathematics; because, eAess 
are subjects that vou have industriously in- 
vestigated, and which you well understand : 
but religion — is a subject on which I hear 
you witn sreat pain ; for this is a subject 
which you nave not seriously examined, and 
do not understand ; yon despise it, because 
you have not studied it ; . ana you will not 
study it, because you despise it. 

Itaoonles. In. the scale of pteasure, the 
lowest are sensual delishts, which are suc- 
ceeded by the more enlari^d views wad gay 
portraitures of a lively imagination; and 
these give way to the suilimer pleasures of 
reason, which discover the caiiset and de- 
signs, the form, connection, and symmetry 
oi things, and fill the mind with the contem- 
plation of intellectual beauty', order, and 
truth. 

Varieties. 1. The greatest leaming^9 
to be seen in the greatest simplicity. 2. 
Prefer the happiness apd independence of a 
private station, to the trouble and vexation 
of a public one. 3. It is very foolish — for 
any one, to suppose, that he excels all ofAers 
— nn understanding, 4. Never take the 
humble, nor the p^ntd, at their own valu- 
ation; the estimate of the former — is too 
litiU, and that of the latter — too mitdb. 5. 
Every order of good — is found by an order 
of truth, agreeing with it. 6. As there is 
much to enjoy in the world, so is there much 
to endure; and totse are they, who enjoy 
grattfuUy, and endure patiently, 7. What 
IS the meaning of the expression, in the first 
chapter of Genesis,— "Let us make sian, 
in our image, and after our likeness V^ 
All fkrewells— should be Muftfra, when/»rtv«r,- 
Etse, they make an eternity— ot moments,— 
And elog the last—Md sands of A/k— with tsars. 
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PHINCIPLES OP ELOCUTION. 



184. In teaching spdling to children, ex- 
ercise them on the forty-four Bounds of the 
Uilers : then in speaking in.epncer/, aAer the 
preceptor, and also individually, interspers- 
ing the exercises with analyzing words, by 
giving the various aounds of which they are 
composed. At first, let them give each sound 
in a syllable by itself, (after you ,-) then let 
them give all the sounds in a tyUabU be- 
fore pronouncing it$ and finally, let them 
give all the sounds m a word, knd then pro- 
nounce it: thus, there are three modes of 
qjelUng by eoTi easy, difficult, and niore dif- 
cult Those, however, taught in the oM way, 
must expect that their younger pupils, espe- 
cially, will soon get ahead of them; unless 
they apply themselves very closely to their 
toork, 

18(1. The second division' of the Conso- 
nants is into sixPLz, and coMPouFn; or 
single and double: of the former, there are 
twenty, induduig the duplicates : vierr e, in 
city; c, cab; d, do; d, pip'd; /, fifty; g, 
gull; A, hope; lc,make; ^bill; in,mile; n, 
no; p, pop; q, quote; r, com; e, see; t, 
time; ch, chyle; gh, tough; ghi ghastly; 
and ph, epha : omUting the duplicate repre- 
sentatives, there are but eleven ,- viz : e, (cy- 
press;) e, (ac-me;) d, (day;) d, (trippHl;) 
/. (foe;) g, (give;) I, (lay;) m, (mote;) 
n, (nine;) p,. (passed;) r, (more:) comr 
pare, and see. 

186. Orig^ (f Language, Plato says, 
that language — ^is of Divine institution ; that 
human reason, firom a defect in the knowl- 
edge of natures and qualities, which are in- 
dicated by names, could not determine the 
cog-nom^i-na of things. He also maintains, 
that names are the vehicles of substances .* 
that a fixed analogy, or correspondence, ex- 
ists between the name and thing ; that lan- 
guage, therefore, is not arbitrary in its oHr 
gin, but fixed by the Uws of analogy / and 
that God alone, who knows the nature of 
things, originally imposed names, strictly 
expressive of their qualities. Zeno, Cle-a9i- 
thes, Chry-«ip-pus, and others, were of the 
same opinion. 

Hotes. LThhwoikbDotdflagMdloaiUlin fbetiMi 
•object of Oniory; which is m bMiadlaa and profcand n tie the 
Ctoiitr^ u>d fidintt of the hnmn mtnd ; battoprawot in ■ phlD 
—a hmlHar fcf. Ha i mmHiIi of thh Oed-llke >rt ; iathehopei 
afbeiaf iMBfeliathlideftadgeOMktioB. latheoQavaofiaotfa. 
«r twelve jeauri, there naj bea new appiauh to truih and nar 
twu 3. Obtene the dUbrance between the eoaodi, heexd is ipel- 
Ilqf the followlBf woidt, bytbe wmm of the letten, and tluee 
aDi0Mb, beaid ia the wank aflir beia^ tpdtt <i,-f,-4; if die 
■Modi heaid la caBIaf the leHen by name, lie prenoaaoed, the 
wovdii •rJB^; <••«• t* Uke aaaaar, ipelliyBe w ; c^-o,-ry4l, 
ViU, M (NR««B J oo,i,-«,qiell douhlteeeee j a,-];fii^-e, ^lell, 
•r^l-enMM; «^>fi, qtell— oid«i; te. Il The eonoBOB anam^ 
■MBtof wondi ia eohpmu, whboirt BMaaiaf, eeen atTuiaaoe 
wMheoaaoBHaM; hatCUfaiode it petfecfly wa f tonalieaj; m 
«^MyNlo•qpMeai;aadofoBDA^iBaccol«uleewial BMbaie, 
•daBOi,tBdlhBrtrae«an of miad. 4. The proper tenatfeo of 
«M»«h.oatorMtar»,or«)iimif,iiii»v^maKrv. 6w Ibefai^ai 
*fl^ int be ta^fak fhe Mmdior lettans lad thn lhair OMB, aM 



Ihea their ihepee, and 
coane •boidd be 



■, lapOcr wflk flMir mm; {P« MM 
ia «Hchfai( MOiie, Ae e», al««|« 
thai* win be eoj^ frao^ and fouwr 



Proverbc I. rirCM— grows under twty 
weight impoied on It. 2. He, who envies tbe 
lot of anotktr, mnit be diseonteDted with hia 
0««. 3. When fortutu fliils os, the t^pcsH 
Mends of oar proiperoos day»— mmuA. 4. The 
love of nii<n4— is the nust powerful aiTeetlon of 
the human mind. 5. A ^uarreUowu man-Hnusl 
expect kiany wonnds. 6. Many condemn, wbM 
they do not und$r§Und. 7. Property, dishonuUy 
acquired, seldom descends to the third genera* 
Hon. 3. He, who hes tetU be^n, has half done 
his task. 0. The difference between hypecriey 
and eineeritf^iM infinite. 10. When our atten- 
tion il directed to (too objects, we rarely succeed 
in eitker. 11. Recompence every one for iiis Uir 
bar. \z. Zealously puraue the rigkt path. 

Aneedote. Patience, The priest of a 
certain vtUa^e, observing a man, (who had 
just lost his wife,) very much oppressed 
with grief, told him,—** he must have Fa^ 
tience;'" whereupoR, the mourner replied, 
*' I have been trying her sir, but she will 
not consent to have me." 

Tlie ranse of kaowleds«*-^B divided 
into three dosses, oorrespont^n^ to the scteii- 
tifc, rational and affectuous fiicolties of man. 
The frst, 'vs knowledge of the outmard 
creation, — involving every thinf material, 
— aU that is addressed to our jive senses ; 
the second, is knowledge of human exist- 
ences/as it respects man^s spiritual, or m- 
morthl nature : and the thira, knowledge of 
the Divine Beings including his nature, and 
laws, and their modes of operation. Th^ro 
is a certain point where natter-^ends, and 
spirit — begins : i.e. a ftoiiiMtarjrt where they 
oome in contact, where spirie— operates en 
matter : there is a state, where jEntte spirit- 
ual existences — receive life and light-^rom 
the Infinite, who is the Lord of all ; that 
Spirit, 

«*Tbattaay?iu-4atheiiin; r0 e >fc » i nftetwt; 



The omniscient, omnipotent and sfMtpreseiit 
Being, that 

« LiTee-thraogh eta i(/t^ eitadi &»> an KEtaiTf 
Sprea d ! M tidte t rf wl ope w tee u n tjimtt 
Whoee body noluri ii,-«Dd Ooi-Ihe ioii/.» 

Varieties* 1. Are monopolies — consist* 
ent with republican institutions t S. Love 
— often makes the most clever persons act 
like fools, and the mott foolish, act like wise 
ones. 3. Patience is the surest remedy 
a^inst calumny : time, sooner or later, will 
disclose the truth, 4. The fickleness of 
fortune — ^is feh all over the world, 5. It is 
easy to criticise the productions of art, tho* 
it is difficult to make them. 6. Do not de- 
fer till to-morrow, what ought to be done 
to-day. 1, The precepts and truths of the 
wordf^of God, — are the very laws of divine 
order ; and so far as our mirids are receptive 
of them, we are so far in the divine order, 
and the divine order in »#, if in a life o^ ree* 
tug with them. 
Otmd wan thy MouffiWf i^-Mr (hM^hfe M kM« IB * 
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187. The methodf here recommended, of 
giving the aoundst of apelUng, and of teach- 
ing children to read without a bookj and then 
with a book, will save thrtt-fourihs of the la- 
bor of both ttachtr and pupil; and, in addir 
Hon to these important considerationa^ there 
will be an immense amount of time and ex- 
pense eavedi and the yomig prevented from 
oontraoting the common had habits of read< 
ing unnaturally; which not only obstructs 
the proper deveiopment of body and mind, 
bat sows the seeds of aiekneat and premature 
death. Our motto should be, « cease to do 
€vt(, and learn to do toe^" 

188. Modes of SpelUnif. In the oldy or 
wmmon mode of spelling, there are many 
more $oundB introduced, than the words con- 
tain : this always perplexes new beginners, 
whose ear— lias had much more practice, in 
reference to language, than their eye. The 
great d^gHcuUy seems to be— to dispose of the 
parts, whkh amount to more than the whole : 
for, in philosophy^ it is an acknowledged 
priaeipU, that the parfs— are only equal to 
the whole. Hence, spelling by sounds of 
letters, instead of by name^ is vastly prefera- 
ble: the former being perftcUy pAUosopAico/, 
involving orderly, analysis and synthesis, and 
it is also mathemaiiealt bemuse the parts— 
are just equal to the whole : while the latter 
mode is the very revern of all this ; and in- 
stead of aiding, essentially, in the develop- 
ment of body and mind, tends directly to 
prevent both. 

1 89. Of the compound, or diphthongal and 
triphthongal consonants, we have ttventyf 
three,' vis: e, (z,) discern; e, <sh,) sodal;/, 
(T,) thereof; g, (dg,) gibe ; g, (th,) badinage ; 
Jf (dg,) Judge; n, (ng,) bank; r, (burr'd,) 
trill ; s, (z,) wa^; s, (sh,) rare ; s, (^ leisure ; 
t, (ah,) ra^nal ; o, oioacity ; w, wist ; x, (ksO 
ox; X, (z,) Xenia; y, youth; z, zigzag; eh, 
<tch,) sue4; eh, (di,) cAagrin ; ph, (v/) nepV 
ew; th, thkk\ th, /Ao'; wh, whyi deduct- 
ing the dupUeateSt'we have but twelve; e, 
{%,) e, (sh,)/, (V,) g, (zh,) n, (ng,) r, (trillM,) 
X, (ka,) X, (gz,) eh, (tch,) th, (think,) th, 
(that,) and wh, (when:) let them be exem- 
plified. 

190. It has previously been remarked, 
that, strictly speaking, a, in far, is the only 
naiural vowel sound oi our language ; and 
that the other>^em are modifications of it ; 
also, that on the same principle, the aspirate, 
or farsath sound, heard in pronouncing the 
aound of h, (AttA,in a whisper,) is the mate- 
rial, out of which all sounds are made; for 
it is by condensing the breath, m the larynx, 
through the agency of the vocal chords, that 
the voice sound, of grave a is made; and, by 
the peculiar modification, at ceriam pouits 
of hiteroeptlon, that any aspirate consonant 
wand ia produced; limoe, it may be said, 



that a, in far, is the original element of all 
the vowel and vocal consonant sounds, and 
the aspirate h, is the original element, out 
wldch all the aspirate consonant sounds are 
made, as well as the vocal sounds ; thus, that 
which tlie letter h represents, seems to in- 
volve something of ir^finUy in variety, so 
for as sounds, and their corresponding c^ee- 
turns are conoemed ; for breaih — is air : and 
without air, there can be no sound. Why 
was the letter A, added to the names of Abram 
and Octroi f 

ProveriMb 1. He, who reckons without his 
hoaU mast reckon a/r«»* 3. When wo i»$f%ae 
danger, it often nertakes ns tbe sooner. 8. 
Tbey, who erogs tbe ocean, may change elimaU, 
bat tbeir rnimda are still the Mm*. 4. The eor- 
ruplion, or porwrtion of the^ert things — pro- 
duces the ip0r«(. 5. We must not Judge of persons 
by their clothing, or by the sanctity of their aj»- 
peorance. t. If we indulge our passions, they 
will daily become more violent. 7. Light grief- 
may find utterante ,* but deeper sorrow can find 
none. 8. The diflerence Is ^r«a/— between words 
and deeds. 9. Poverty — wants many things; 
avafiee— every thing. 10. Let us avoid having 
too many irons in the fire. 11. Faithfully per- 
form every duty, small and gt'esA. 1&. Govern 
your tkovgkts, when al^ns, and your tongns, 
when in company. IS. Ill /««,— tU spsnt. 

Aiieedot«« Finishing our Studies, Soy- 
oral young physieieMs were conversinff, in 
tbe hearing of Dr. Sush, and one of toem 
observed, " When 1 have finished mv stu- 
dies,"—- " When you have finished your 
studies /" said the doctor, abruptly ; " why, 
you must be a happy man, to nave finished 
them so young : I do not expect to finish 
mine whfle I it»e." 

Itaeonlcs. The JbtnJfiesses, which most 
men receive from others, are like traces 
drawn in the samd. The breath of every 
passion sweeps them away, and they ere re- 
membered, no more. But injuries are like 
inscriptions on monuments of &n»>, or pil- 
lars of nuirbUf which endure, unimpaired, 
the revolutions of time. 

Varieties. 1 . We rarely regret—having 
spoken too liUle ; but often — of saying too 
much. 2. Which is the more extensively 
useful^'-^fire, or water f 3. A speaker, who 
expresses himself with fuency and discre- 
tion, will always have attentive listeners. 
4. The spirit ofparfy, sometimes leads even 
the greatest men--^ descend to the mean- 
nese of the vulgar. 5. Without virtue^ hap- 
piness — can never be real, or permanent. 
6. When we are convinced that our opinions 
are errsiMOHs, it is always right to acknow- 
ledge it, and exchange them tor truths. 7. 
Every love— contains its own truth. 
Serve God before the marli I let hhn not go, 
Until thou hast a hlesting ; then, resign 
The whole unto him, and remember vho 
Prevailed by mrestUng-^n the sun did ihlne t 
Pour oU upon the stones, weep for thy «f». 
Then Journey on, and have an eye to hsavsn. 
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19l« Here a new field li open Ibr the dae- 
■iflcation of our letters, involving the struc- 
ture of all ]ang:uages, and presenting us 
with an infinite variety, terminating in uni- 
tjff — all languages being merely dialeete of 
the original one ; but in this work, nothing 
more is attempted, than an abridgment of 
the subject As every ^eet must have an 
adequate cause, and as. in material things, 
such as we eee, hear, taste, smell, and feel, 
there can be no primary, but only secondary 
causes, we must look to the mind for the 
feelings and thoughts, that have given rise to 
all the peculiarities and modifications of lan- 
guage; being assured, that in the original 
language, each state of the tinU and the un- 
derstanding, had iti external sign, as a medi- 
um of manifestation. 

1951, Uses qf Spelling, The o}^e(± of spel- 
ling, in the manner here recommended, is 
tuHhfold ; to si>ell by sound, in order to be 
able to distinguish the sounds, of which 
words are oomi>osed, and to pronounce 
them correctly c thus developing and train- 
ing the voice and air to the highest pitch 
of ];)erftction. The use of spelling by the 
names of letters is, ' to make us aequain' 
ted with them, and the order in which they 
are placed in the toords, so as to be able, not 
only to read, but to wriie the language: 
hence, we must become acquainted with both 
our spoken and written language, if we 
would avail ourselves of their wonderful ca- 
pabUUies, and the treasures of which they 
are po anc ss c d. 

193^ In partially applying this doctrine, 
we may say, B, (bib,) represents a gutteral 
labkU sound ; \st. e, (cent,) a dental aspi- 
rate: 2^ c, (clock,) a gtilteral asp^^te: 3d. 
e, (sacrifice,) a dental vocal consonant: 4/A. 
e, (ocean,) a dental aspirate : Istf, (if,) a sub- 
labial and super-dental aspirate : fldf, (of,) a 
sub-labial super-denial, vocal: 1st g, (geni^ 
B, posterior lingual dental vocal, terminating 
in an aspirate; Cd g, (go,) a glottal vocal 
consonant: 3d g, (rouge,) b, vocal dental as- 
pirate : h, a pure aspirate, with open mouth 
and throat ; /, a Ungual dental ; and so on to 
the end of our sounds, of analysis and syn- 
thesis, of which a volume might be written : 
and although the writer has practiced on 
them many thousands of times, he never has 
done it once, without learning something 
new. 

Votes* 1. nont IbtfM to trndmUmd tad moifar crary 
flrinc tkftt nktn to tte toldeet of itadxaadimcliost themily 
i«ydh%hinjrtoftvtIiitltei<m<|Mwar. & Beegn u hmllbr 
wflki^aetmdtcetmrUagaatBWijvianwiAtht^phabd, & 

ira mm ud gnea in radlBf ud 



An konut man— it ttlll an onmoved roelt, 
WashM wUutj but not cJk«ften~with th« shock i 
Whois iUare— conceives no $iiU$Ur device { 
Itertoft— be plays witb/asMf , and treads on ks. 



Proverbs. I. Bo as mack gviod as yoa esa 
and make bvt little noiti about it. 2. The BiU§. 
is a book of iaiM, to tbow us what is rij^kt, and 
what is wrong. 3. What malntalne one the, 
would bring up two ektldren. 4. A liul$ wrong 
—done to another, is a grwt wrong done to onr- 
flvu. 6. ;9«nMiw— should be steeped In tba 
A«ar(--before they an dOivortd. 6. A life of 
s/lractiM indnttry It always a kapp^ one. 7. 
Driv your buainess btfort you, and it will go 
CMtfy. 8. Good /mew— make gOod neigkhvrs. 
9. Prtia wishes not to moe; M<f-<«v<~wlshe8 not 
to jMy. 10. The rettem apple injures its cos^mw- 
Um. 11. Make a virtue of nKeuUf. 12. Yoa 
can't make an stiver hole with a gimkUt, 

Aneedote* Mqihsmatical Honor, A ft»- 
dent — of a certain college^ gave his felltno^ 
student the lie ; and a challenge foUowed. 
The mathematical tutor — heard of the diffi*> 
culty, and sent for the yovna man that gave 
the challenge, who insisted, that he must 
Jight—to shield his honor, " WOky," said 
the tutor f ** Because he gave me the lie.^ 
** Very well ; let him nrove it : if be prne 
it, — you did lie : but it he does not prove it, 
then he lies. Why should you shoot one 
another? Will tAot make a 2te~-any more 
honorable V* 

CicBRo says, the poH — ia bom such ; the 
orator is made such. But readins books of 
rhetoric, and eloquent exf nictf^-cboice mor- 
sels of poetry siXid. , eloquence — will never 
make one an orator : these are only the ef- 
fects of oratory. The cause of efoqaenoe 
IS to be souffht for, only in the depths of the 
human mind—^he true philosophy of man, and 
the practice of unadulterated goodness and 
truth. You muBt feel rightly, think wiaely. 
and act accordingly : then gracefulness ot 
style and eloouence willjb you; otherwise, 
you Will be like the ast, clothed with the 
lion^s skin. AccompHshment should not be 
an end, but a means. Seek, then, for the 
^Uosophy of oratory, where it is to be found, 
in the study of geometry, language, jAysies, 
th^dogyt and the human minli profound, if 
you would attain that suavity of graceful 
periods, engaging looks and gestures, which 
steal from men their hedrts, and reason, and 
make them, for the time being, your willing 
captives. 

Vartatlas. 1. Is there any line of de- 
marcation between termperance and intem- 
perance ? 2. We rarely repent — of eating 
too little; but often — of eating too much, 

3. Truth — is clotned in white ; but a lie — 
comes forth in all the colore of a rota^onr. 

4. St. Augustin says, "Love God ;.and then 
do what you wish.'" 5. We must not do 
evil, that good msy come of it ; the maoiM — 
must aiMwer, and correspond to— the end, 
6. Assumed qualities— nay catch the fancy 
of some, but we must possess those that are 
good, to fix the heart, 7. When a thing ia 
doubtful, refer it to the Word in sincerity ; if 
it is not clear to you, let it alone, for the pre- 
s'ent, at least, till it is made so. 

Mind, not money makes the smts. 
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1M« Aecent— meauB either ttresa, or 
quantity of voice, on a certain Utter, or let' 
ten in a word: it is made by concentrating 
the voice, on that particular plaee in the 
word, heavy i at flrst, then gliding into rilenee. 
There are two watb of maJdng ii\ first, 
by 8TRS8S, when it oocnni on short vowela ; 
aa, tftJIc-atand : secondly, by aPAHTiTT, when 
it occnra on long onea; as, o>vers i. e. when 
ihe word is short, we pronounce it with 
toRGE ; and when it is long, with tiuAirTi- 
TT, and a little force too : thus, what we lack 
in length of sound, we make up by stress, or 
/orec, according to drcnmstancea. These en- 
gravings present to the eye an idea of accent 
by stress, or a concentration of voice, with 
more or less abruptness. 



The first — ^indicates that the accented vow- 
el is near the beginning of the word ; as in 
oc-cept, «m-pha-sis^ in-dus-try, on-ward, up- 
ward : the second, that it is at, or near the 
end J as in ap-pre-Aen<i,su-per-in-/«nd, in-di- 
vi8-i-&t^i-ty. In music, the first represents 
the diminish f the secon^i— the swell of the 
voice, 

199* The first use of accent — is to convert 
tetters, or syllables — ^into words, expressive 
of our ideas / , L e. to fasten- the letters to- 
gether, so as to make a word-medium lor 
manifesting otrcfeeHngs and thoughts: and 
the second use is — ^to aid us in acquiring a 
distinct articulation, and melody ot speech, 
and song, Exs. 1. Accent bt stkxss or 
yoicK. He om-pli-fies his ad-Mr-tise-ment, 
di-min-ish-ea its im-pe-tus, and oi^e-rates on 
the tii-ti-mates. 2. The ac-cu-ra«cy of the 
eer-e-mo-ny is ^-u-raptive of the eom-pe- 
ten-cy of his ujinright-ness: 3. The ea/-e- 
pU-lar foT'gets the no-MI-i-ty of or-a-to-ry 
vai'^'ust-ly; 4. The math-e-nuzMos are su- 
per-in-ferai-ed with af-fa-MH-ty, cor-res- 
pond-etit to in-s/rue-tions. 

Votes* LOlMrm,tlMM an M FIVE SHORT lowda In 
oar luig»(" i ^ uunplM ■bora vmMa Qhntnaoai of oil of 
Om, in Owir alplttbedad orier; tbcT- are tin found in ttaoM 
wo ff h mt ,ityU,ot, uf; ud to givo thmwitk inirtty, mnko m 
Anwh jou wore goii^ topmBOBoo Ibo whole wmdybut ImmaB 
attkel. 8. TbJsliararTliBportutpoiBtiBoar ni^OGt; If fOQ 
Ail is ondenteadinc ooeml, yoo cannot neend in anphatii, 

Aneedote. Holding One^i Own, A very 
^ai man was one day met by a person whom 
le owed, and accosted with—" How do you 

do r Mr. Adipose replied, " Pretty loell ; 

I hold my own ;'' — " and mine too, to my 

sorrow,'^ — rejoined the creditor, 
HaU, to thee, jUioi Iwt, soure0 of delight. 
Of everlasting jof / Heaven's grace supreme 
0hlnes in the duteooa JkMia/e of a ekiU I 
JUUfion, maiafuttd, stands aloft, 
Buparur—io the storms of wayward fats. 
When eAiMrm— suffer in a parent*» eauaa, 
And ^r^nr^ln the lovely §aefifiee, 
*Tla heavenly in$piration tills the breast— 
And sMgUs—mMtl their i»esns9 to the ski$s. 



{I 



190. Some persons may wish for more 
specific directions, as to the method of bring- 
ing the lower muscles into use, for producing 
sounds, and breathing .- the following win 
suffice. Take the proper position, as above 
recommended, and place the hands on the 
hips, with the thumbs on the small of the 
back, and the fingers on the abdominal muS' 
cles before ; grasp, them tightly ; i. e. try to 
press in the abdomen, and, at the same time, 
to burst off the hands, by an internal effort, 
in the use of the muscles to produce the vow- 
el sounds of the following words, at, et, it, ot, 
utf then leave off the t, giving the vowels 
the same sound as before: or imagine that 
you have a belt tied around you, just above 
the hip bones, and make such an effort as 
would be required to burst it off; do the 
same in breathing, persevere, and you will 
succeed : but do not make too much effort. 

Proverbs. 1. A man nnder the influence 
of anjr»r — is betide himself. S. Povertjf, with 
konettf, is preferable to rieket, acquired by iis' 
honest meane. Z'. The wolf casts his Aatr, but 
never changes his feroeiou* diepoeitio9. 4. To 
wicked persons— the vtrtM of otkere—-^ always a 
subject of envf. 5. JTic*— cannot enter a month 
that Is tknt. 6! No plea of ezpctfisner-shonld 
reconcile us to the commission of a base act, 7. 
Power, wajmsUf obtained, is of short duration. 
8. Every SM^i-man— believes all otker men mad. 
0. The avarieunta man— Is kind to none ; but leaet 
kind to khuaHf. 10. The beginning of knowledge 
—la the fear of Ood. 11. Of aU poverty* that of 
the sitiii<— le the most deplorable. i%^ He only Is 
powerful, who governs kimte(f. 

Varieties. 1. What was it— that made 
man miserable, and what — alone can make 
him happy t 2. Diffidence — ^is the mother of 
safety; while Belf-eonfidefice-'often involves 
us in serious difficuUtes, 3. He is not rich, 
who has much, but he who has enough, and 
is contented. 4. It is absurd — for parents to 

S reach sobriety to their ^Hdren, and yet in- 
ulge in all kinds of excets. 5. Nature — 
never eays, what wisdom contradicts ; for 
they are always in harmony, 6. Save some- 
thing — against a day of trouble, 7. With 
such as repent, and turn from their evils, 
and surrender tMir wills to the Z^frd^e will, 
all things they ever saw, knew, or expb- 
RiENCBD, shall be made, in some way or 
other, to serve for good, 

I do remember an apotkeearf,^ 
And kereabouta he dwells,— whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeda, with overwhelming browa. 
Culling of eimplea ; muagre were his looka. 
And in his needy akop—u tortaiee hung. 
Sharp wfasry had worn him to the bonea : 
An tdligator stnff'd, and otker akins 
or ill -shaped fishes ; and about bis akalvts 
A beggarly account of empty boxea. 
Green earthen pota, bladdara, and musly aeada. 
Remnants ofpaektkraad,tiii6o]d etikea of rotes. 
Were thinly scattered, to make op a ak^m. 
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19T. Aceoftt— is madft, seeondlfff by 
avAiTTiTT; or prolongaiion qf wund, with 
expulsive /oTY^ on lon^ accented vowels; 
which may be represented either by this en- 
graving milllZZIIiZZIZ indicative of a 
continuous equal move ment o f the vo ice ; or, 

by this one, -^^^^HBi^^^-— 

which shows the swell, anUinuatu and dir 
miniah in combination ; or, the unequal con- 
tinuous. Exa. 1. The a-gent, with or-dent 
ato-ful e-go4ism, i-d61-i-zed the o-di-ous o(Hey 
14-ni-form, which vras fruit-M in oi-li-neas, 
fh>m the ou-ter-mosts. 3. The tase-ment of 
the or-mo-ry, au;X^ward-ly e-qual to the t-ro- 
ny of the o-li-o, was, tQ the iTuxm-shine of the 
tt-ni-verse, as an un-ob7<ru-sive moi^e-ty of a 
l»oun-cet-boz. 

196. Prolongalion of Sound. Let the pu- 
pil take a lesson of theferryman* A travel- 
er arrives at the brink of a wide rwerf 
which he wishes to erow/ one ferry-man is 
on the other side, and, by chance, one is on 
ihia side: the iritveier hallbos, in the com- 
mon speaking voice, using principally the 
cheat ; of course his voice soon becomes dia* 
npated. He is informed that his call cannot 
be heard: listen to tne^ aafs this son of nor 

iure; "0 ver, v er, 

ver:" making each accented vowel two sec- 
onds long : try it and see / extending your 
eye and mind at a distance,' which will aid 
Ihe prolongation* 

],Q9. In exerciaing on accent, for a time 
at least, go to extretnea^ and make the ae- 
canted vowels as prominent to the ear^ as 
the following ones are to the eue; a-bAse- 
ment, im-pE-ri-ous, I-dol-iie, (J-ver-throw, 
b«xU-li-fal, Oil-mill, OU-ter-most. * Er. 
1. The Ztf-na-tic s.-bode at the ca-tA«-draI, 
till the an-nun-ci-a-tion, that the an-te-di- 
Ztf-vi-ans — ^had con-vey'd the hy-dro-p^-bia 
to Di-a-na of the E-pAe-sians. 2. The wi- 
tri-ots and ma-trons of the rev-o-Zti-tion, oy 
their har-ma-ni-ous co-op-e-ra-tion, de- 
thron'^d the <y-rants that were ru-Iing our 
}Mo-ple with an un-Ao-ly rod of t-ron. 

Aneedvte. Raising Rent, " Sir, I in- 
tend to raise your rent,^^ — said a land-holder 
—to one of his tenanta : to which he replied. 
— •* I am very much obliged to you, --for I 
cannot raise it myaelf.^ 

Notes* LlaTOwe1iu»«ltherlORraraAor<,diflbraBtdft. 
greflionaivthdo Bot kfltet ujr ooa of tin loitf ono, ■> tuwM 
the fuflKly of dw •"«•' i* eoocereed ; (ba c in de«iM^ ud ttw o, 
in dcMMJii^-us tb« Mme M Id Imftt, (not JbraeO u fher «• in 
d^«ent, d^^id; thai we 1»t« Vmg oe-eented Towclt, and kOK 
OT^ceeDlad obm. a We Mka iceeot bj fiMnMly, wbaa l!be 
•ccBBtod wweb ere lour, Mrf by ifrM* when Ihey are fHort. •• 
The «*«< «v««i«are of the MM fcBSlh, birt not iD the lonf a 
"AiMrfiitlieaMn, 
Who been the Toke of iMtoe; wbo, TCttrad 
rraoibHUiBC Ufc, ceaM thegtaddeninff tem, 
ThetafCtOetbraettMof Avodta. TkudieStf 
Sweet AoM^ are miii<»~to the exuMnff Bind ; 
Thyrrayxr, like iMCfue-^wtABd OB the gito 
ormenKnf, ■pM^flmftrorio, u the doDd 
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PMnrerlM. I. Men ciUsdui attafaimaty- 
geaerally condema every thing they cannel 
e0mj»r«JbeiuI. 2. ^i^-should flow «y#a(aMat(«ly; 
it cannot be prodaced by aiwi^. 8. Bnoyaiicy of 
«ptrie~greatly dUninishet the proMVie of fn^fof^- 
teiM. 4. The anrtat method of being deceived is 
—to eontider «»r»«<«t« — mot e conning than 
otktra, 6. EnoiouM pertont-^twayi view, with 
an nU eye, the protperity of otktra. 6. It is a 
proof of mediocrity of tiUeJtert— to be addicted to 
atorjf'UUimg, 7. When we give way to pasaiffn, 
we do every thing mmiaa. 8l TViuA— needs m 
Hagnia^t nor does she want smMUakmmU. 9. A 
mind diMa««d-- cannot besr any thing karatu 
10. Never ntter what is false, aor hesiute to 
speak what is trms. 11. 7Vt/le#— often diecover 
a cAarocMr— more than actions of impsrtanea. 
12. The BibU—ia a perfect body of dtvtiiity. 

Body Mid Hind. The science of A». 
man nature — is valuable, as an introduction 
to the science of the Divine nature; for 
man — was made "in the image, and after 
the likeneaa,** of his Maker: a knowled^ 
of the/orm«r^-facilitate8 that of the latter; 
and 10 knotOt revere, and humbly adore, is 
the/r«< duty of man. To obtain Juat and 
impartial views of human nature, we must 
not diaeonneet the object of our study, and 
consider the mind, body, and ostrofit, each 
by itaelf, bu( the whole man together: which 
may be contemplated under two oiffi^rent 
aapecta, — of apirit and of matter ; on the 
&x2y^— shines the sun of nature, and on the 
MIND — that i^ter light, which is the true 
liffht : here, is a real man, faavine eaaence, 
form, and use, which is dad in the habili- 
ments of beauty, and majesty ; meeting us 
now, and which will meet us hereafter, as a 
purely apiritual being, in every possible 
stage of his future existence. 

Varieties. 1. Can we be a friend, and 
an enemy— St the same time f 2. Every one 
should be considered innocent, till be is 
proved guilty, 3. It is not sufficient that you 
are heard, you must be beard with pleasure* 
4. Thereis a great difference between poetry 
and rhymetry ; the former grows, the latter 
— is nmde. 5. If your money is your God^ 
it will pla^e you like the Devil. 6. Order 
—is one, m revelation, man, creation, and 
the universe ; eodk-T-fespects the other, and 
is a reaembhnce of it. 
Van— is dear to maa ; the psertH poor 
Long for aome momenta, in a weary life. 
When they can knsw, and fUl, that they have been 
Themaasas—ihefatkera, and the dealers oat 
(XCaoma tmsTl bletetngs— ^ave been kind to each 
Ae naedad kindness ;— for tkia single caose. 
That we have aU of ns— a human heart. 

Such pleasure— is to ana kind being known. 
My naigkbor, when, with ponctoalears, each wssl, 
Daly as Friiag eowtaa, though pressed herself 
By her Mm wants, she, ttom her store of maal^ 
Takes one unsparing handAiI for the aerip 
Of this old msiMUcsnt ; and, from her ioer. 
Returning with axhUaraisi heart. 
Bits by her JIrs, and buUds her kapaa in * <s ese> 
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5100. ikMent. The inteniiom of the 
mind—vn manifested by the accent of the 
voice, tfaiv those of a toitor, when he makes 
a gentleman's eoat / or of a manhuimakerf 
when she makes a lady's gown ; there is a 
meaningy von end, in alL The three great 
categories of knowledge are end, eauae and 
effect i refUcHon and experience will convince 
those who would be tviee, that the end or pur- 
pose, is the^rrf thing, — the cause or medium, 
the second, and the efedf or ultimatum of 
the co-operation of end and cauaCf the t}fird 
thing. Now the feelings or qffeetion, is the 
Jirsi thing ; the thought— is the second thing : 
and the oc/um— the thxrd thing : the affection 
and the v&ml sound are connected, the 
thought and the eoruonon^, and all become 
manifest, when the word is properly made, 
by the application of accent, and enundor 
tif/n. 

SOI. Now, as the i#H;ftftMM part of the 
mind operates, especially, on those lower 
nerves and muscles, that are combined to 
produce the voujel sounds, and the inteUedudl 
part of the mind co-operates with the lungs, 
to fonn the consonant sounds, and the ttvo 
i^ntto— to make the ujord, by the use of the 
€Kcent, through the agency of which, feelings 
«id thoughti are conveyed,-— it will be per- 
ceived, that whenever there is a change of the 
seat of accent, there may bea corresponding 
change of the meaning of the word: or 
rather, a change offeeHng produces a change 
of thought, and the ttvo producJe a correspon- 
ding change in the seat of accent: as— «ri- 
gust, SLVL'gueti prodruce, prod-uce/ gal- 
lant, gal-ton/L 

HO)!. Change of the seat qf accent accord- 
ing to sense* They bonhbard the town, with 
bmn-bards, and ce^ment their cannon with 
cem-ent, sinA call upon their ooMeagues to 
col-^giie together, col-(ec/ their soldiers, and 
offer up their ooMects. He com-f?iento upon 
their oom-ments, while they com-fnerce about 
the com-meroe,and oom-mon-j7toce their com- 
mon-place business. The corn-pact was en- 
tered bito in a com-^xic^ manner, while the 
soldiers oom-plot together in a eom-plot, and 
coiorport themselves with a becoming comr 
I)ort The &nner oom^posts his fields with 
exceUent com-post, and out of the eoTTi-pound 
he com-poufuif a ftuitftil soil ; which, when 
corn-pressed, makes a very fine oom^press for 
the grain. 

My birtkday 1 what a iiffwmd sound 
Thai word bad— In Joy yeiUhful ears 1 
And bow, each thu—the day eame round, ' 
Lest, and Ims white— Its mtark appeara i 
Wlien/r«t— <mr scanty years are told, 
It teeRM like patUnu— to grow old. 
And as f9utk-twnU the ehlning links. 
That (ni«— aronnd hlro binds so test, 
PltMtd with the Utk, be little tUnks, 
Bow hard that chain will press--at lest. 



Aneedote. When Lieutenant O Bricn 
was blown up, in the Edgar, and thrown on 
board the Admiral, all black and iceti he 
said to the commander, with pleasantry, ** I 
hope sir, you will excuse my rfirty appear' 
ance ; for I left the ship in so great a hurry, 
that I had not time to change my <2re9#."' 

Pifrrerlifl* 1. Every thing ^real— is com- 
posed of mlnnte jNirtietM. 2. jyoOin j^bears a 
•tronger reeemblanee to a vuid-vaxa than a dru%- 
kard. 8. PUaitire, purcbaeed by pain, it always 
ii^wi^us. 4. The act Is to be judged of, by the 
int^ntUfn of the perton, who does It. 6. Tkeorp, 
without pruetiee, however plansible, seldom 
tends to a eaccessAil issne. 6. Reflect well, be- 
fore you say yss, or no. 7. Be cautiont— in giv- 
ing advice, and coiwtd«r— before yon follow it. 
& A nan. fond of dieputing, will, in time, have 
few friends to dispms with. 9. Young people 
are apt to tbink themselves wi»e enough ; as 
drtMUsrds— Chink themselves sober eAough. 10. 
Injustics^^wanol exist without agents. U. No 
great loss, but some small gakn, VL No smokt, 
without some jlre. 

lUsMUnc mseoursee. As the reading 
of written discourses is so common, it is very 
desirable, that the speaJcer should unite tto 
advantages of written, or printed composi- 
tion, with extemporaneous speaking ; which 
can be done by msstering the principles of 
this system ; then, though the essay be a 
month, or a year old, the ortitor may give it 
all the appearance widjrethness of oral dis- 
course. Many public men have injured 
their health by slavishly reading their dis- 
courses, instead of sj^eaking them ; there 
being such an inseparable connection be- 
tween thinking and breathing, that the effort 
,to read, especially from a manuscript, tends 
to the use of the thorax, or lungs. If we 
were taught to read by ear, instead of bj 
sight, there would be no difficulty in this 
exercise: there must be a revolution — ^in 
regard to teaching and learning this impor<- 
tant art, or «id will continue to be the con- 
sequences. 

Varieties. 1. Were the Texians right, 
in rebelling a£[ainst Mexico? 2. If wtman 
taught the philosophy of love, who would 
not learn t 3. Do not yield to misfortunes ; 
but resist them, with unceasing jirmness. 
4. Procrastination-Aa the thief of «tmc. 5. 
No one is qualified to command, who has 
not learned to obey, 6. A laugh — costs too 
much, if purchased at the expense of pro- 
priety, 7. Words, fitly spoken from a life 
of love, are exceedingly sweet, and profitable 
to all. 

Beware, ye slaves of vies and in/amy* 
£sioare— choose not rsligion^s sacred name. 
To sanctify your «»*i««*— your falsehood shield. 
Profhne not your Creator's boundless power. 
Or lest bis vongeanee-fall upon, and crush ye. 

It Is an as^al height— of human prids. 
When we dare— robe ourselves In sanetitif. 
While all Is dark iw^ty ntUkin f 
This, surely. Is the aggregaU of sin, 
The last—<o be forgiven— by heaven, or ma*. 
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1I03« The sabject of aeetnt^ being of pri- 
mary importance, should be dwelt upon, till 
\\Bprinciplea, and their appUeation, are per- 
fectly familiar. Remember, it is the principal 
external xneana, of making tc»rda— out of kt- 
ten and eyllabUa : comparatively, it is the 
thread with which we nuike the garments 
for our thoughtSf and thus manifest the ob- 
jects which the mind has in view in clothing 
them in different ways, and making them 
alive with feeling. The menial power of ac- 
cent, is in the will, or voluntary principle, 
and the physical force is from the combined 
action of the lower muades, in connection 
with the diaphragm ; hence, it may be per- 
ceived, that in simply expelUng vowel sounds, 
as always insisted upon, we at the same time, 
acquire the power of making the aeeentg for 
expulsion — is accent, radical, or stress. If 
you do not master accent, you cannot suc- 
ceed in becoming an elocutionist, 

»04. Change qf the seat qf aeeeni. On 
her ^n-trance, she was eD.4raneed at being 
es-eor^-ed by a grand e^-cort: I eSnsoy to 
make an es-ny to ex-t/e the ex-iles : ex-port 
the ese-ports, with-out ex-iractAng the ex- 
tracts for the ex-Zracf-ors : the oft-Ject fel-lows 
ab^ec^ the gifts, and tiie oi-sent minded ab- 
aeni themselves from the party : he ub-straets 
the oft-stracts and at-/ri&-utes the of-tri-butes 
to others: I lay the oocent on the ac-cen/-ed 
vowel, and af^ the <7/-fix to the final sylla- 
Ue, and make oug^ment in the right place 
and axig-ment the word in ilu-gust, and thus 
make the idea Au-gust, 

Notes* L BecuvfnliAi^adnf flw meemt oo the HiM 
tfVMn id^B»m wimit ,i l Hft , fl o m pea mt t^ i»^iii47,d»«M«i, 

rj, upJi^-lj I tor If yon plan tin aeeent on the wniQg fowd, 
foa paitiallf pemrt the OHaiiiiiif, or reader it ridiealom: mm, I 
aw in ou-fiat ■pedade In Au-gvW. & la tfnrbic, aeoeat iaal> 
wayiBiadebjrifriM/ uidthe/Errf ooto oTeadiAiIl inenaivae* 



Iiaeonlcs. Lahor is honorabje in aU^ from 
the king on the throne to the mendicant in 
the street ; and let him or her, who is a- 
shamed to toil for themselves, or the benefit 
of their race, be more ashjimed to consume 
the industry and labor of others, for which 
they do not render an equivalent. 

The row hid bean tooiAid, Jot wadnd ia a, dtowar, 

Tbeplenliral meMwt fncambarad thejlMeM*, 

And ledfJW down Hi bcantiAil Atoil. 
The ay waa all Jilbd^ aad the bawt w«e all wd, 

And it nemed, \o%fmeiful view, 
To te^ Ibr the Acidl»-ft had left with rvrd, 

On the flnarhhlBg hak-where it grew. 
I AddOy Kiaed it, 10^ as it waa 

rbra fioawnyvn dilppiag and drownad 
And nrlBfiiv it rwUv, fw raddjr, ahe ! 

I manaed it,— it fUl to the (RRmd. 
And nidk, I exdalned, i« the pttOM put, 

Amu ad-hf the delicate mbi^ 



.fheady to MTPOie radcMd. 
nia e1iV»t HM, had I ihakan tt Jii% 

Might have Meoowd vrith ito oionv'awfanet 
Aad the tear. tlMt li wiped, with a little mUt m, 

Mif be bltowed, pertHf*, bjr a imilik 



PiwveilM. 1. Bswart of rtaiiMg, without 
tknMMg of tbe^nbject. 2. A man mrejf deceives 
another but Mice. 3. A good papmuter is lord of 
another man's ^htm. 4. He te mo$t tecnre from 
danger, who, even when* cMwd^w of eafety, is 
on his guard, h. The pitcher may go •fieu to th« 
well, and be broken at hut. 6. A good comfaidom^ 
makes good company. 7. Let every one eko^u, 
according to hit own fancy. 8. A MiHjMruo«— is 
no rta»»n. 9. Your looM vfl^M— will tell yoa 
what none oT yom fritnds will. 10. The human 
kcaH wanU something to be kind to. 11. Many 
hands make light work. 12. Ask your jmrM — 
what yoa ahaH huf. 

Aneedote. Blundering on the Truth, 
An ignorant fellow, who was about to be 
married, resolved to make himself per/isrf in 
the responses of the marriage servwe ; bat, - 
by mistake, he committed the office of bap- 
tism fbr those of riper yemrs : so, when the 
clen^man asked him, in the church,— 
" Wilt thou have this v)cman to thy wedded 
wifeV^ The bridegroom answered, in a 
very soLemn tone ; '* I renounce them oti." 
The astonished minister said—*' X think yon 
are a/ooZ ;'^— to which he replied, ** AU this 
I steadfastly believe,^ 

AnaloiT^es* As, in the succession of the 
seasons, each, by the invariable laws of na- 
ture, affects the productions of what is next 
in coarse ; so, in human life, every period 
of our aire, — according as it is well or ill 
spent, influences the happiness of that which 
is to foVLofe), Virtuous youth — generally 
brings forward accomplished and flourishing 
mati^ood; and such manhood passes o^, 
without uneasiness, into respectable and 
tranquil old age. When nature — is turned 
out of its regular course, disorder takes 
place — in the moral, just as in the vegetMe 
world. If the spring — put forth no blossoms, 
in summer — ^there will be no beauty, and in 
the autumn — no fruit. >lfyouthr-^ trifled 
away without improvement, manhood will be 
contemptible— "Wd old age-—miserd)le. If 
the beginnings of life— have been vafit< y,— 
its latter end can be no other than venation 
of spirit. . 

Tarleties. 1. Is there any such thing as 
time and space, in the toorld of mind f 2. 
Any book that is woHh reading once, is 
worth reading twice, 3. Most misfortunes 
— may be turned into blessings, by watching 
the tide of affairs. 4. When the wideed are 
in power, innocence and integrity are sure 
to be persecuted. 5. Give people proper 
books, and teach them how to read them, 
and they will educate themselves. 6. Z7n- 
limited powers — should not be trusted in the 
hands of any one, who is not endowed with 
perfection, — more than human, 7. The 
truths of the Bible are the seeds of order ; 
and as is the reception, such will be the 
produce, 

Faalts-^hi the Itfs, breed errors in the brakh 
And tkesst reciprocally, tkesS again : 
The mind, and eMMfitct^motaally Imprint, 
And stamp thair iaui^e— In each other*s laiiiei 
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905* To aceompliah the objects in Tiew, 
the development and perfection of the voice 
for reading, speaking and singing, a great 
▼ariety of exercises and examples, are intro- 
duced, containing seTue and nonsenses and 
attention can be given to both kinds, accord- 
ixig to their uses. Let it be remembered, that 
the forty-four sounds of the language are the 
fountains, flrom which are to flow every stream 
of elocution and music t and these are con- 
tinually before us. No one can^ succeed in 
tilently reading, or thinking over the sub- 
jects: practice is the great thing; therefore, 
frequently repeat the sounds, read by vowels, 
speli by sounds, and exercise in accent and 
eniphasis, with all the other modifications. 
. )i06. They coik-cert a plan to get up a con- 
cert, and as they con-eord the con^cords of the 
notes, they coiircreie the con-crete tones with 
such admirable conduct, as to con^dud the 
whole to the satisfiiction of the audience. He 
con-feds the sugar with delicious oon^ftcts, 
although he can-fines his efforts to the con- 
fines of the room ; and without con^io-ting 
in any serious oon-flict, he con-nerves the con- 
serves in such a way as to con-«or^ with his 
eon^ort without oon-ZesMng with any seri- 
ous con-test I will con-text the con-text, so 
as to con-tract' the con-tract-ing in a strong 
con-tract, the con-vent, sq as to con-vent its 
inmates, while the^ con-verse in familiar con- 



HOr. Among the mor& difficult acquisi- 
tions, is the ability to prolong sounds in 
strongly marked aeeenied and emphatic 
words, involving the kindlier itelings of our 
nature; to succeed in which, practice single 
long vowel sounds in separate words, and al- 
so in short and long phrases; as a l e; 

J mu tc; p u a s; oi ^1; 

r; also, old armed chair; wheel to the 
right; roU the flames and join the mtise; 
glowing hope; praise the lofty dome. 

Notes* L The attBBpft h Bot made vaj wbMB, to giva a 
y«:^ BDtBlka of the BaaBcr in which OM b to md ; airf na« 
WDpJa are non or !•■ eaipliatle, that are priated In oobubob 
type ; while oartdn worda, which an not very iaportuit aa Is 
BMadof, ate printad in itaUet. S. Never ntindtl^e nm^e^tptat- 
•fMBortheaoBniplee; but saake them aDooek in jnnr deUfwy. 

Anecdote. Self-love. The first consid- 
eration of a knave is-— how to helpAtsueZ/'; 
and the second, how to do it with an appear- 
ance of helping o<Aers. Vion^sius^ tne ty- 
rant ^ stripped the statue of Jupiter Olympus, 
of a robe of ihass^ gold, ana substituted a 
cloak ofwool, saying — *' Gold is too cold in 
winter, and too heavy in the summer-Ai be- 
hooves us to take care of Jupiter.** 

When was pubUe virtue to be founds 

Where privaU was not Y 

Can ks love the whole. 

Who loves no part 1 

A— be a nation's Mend, 

Who, in trath, is the friend of no man there f 
10 



ProrerlM. 1. Instead of saying ** I eenX^ say 
**I vttt." 2. Acquire knowledge that may be 
natfyl. 8. If poesihle, remove your own diffind' 
ties, 4. Husband your time, and waste neither 
that, nor your moueff. 5. Try to exert a food 
ti|^iMii««, wherever yon are. 6. A littit etont eaa 
make a great Wuiee. 7. Unwearied diligenee 
the point will gain. 8. Cultivate good domestie 
kabite. 9. Some rather r^/ldct truth than praetiee 
it. 10. Man is a wi-cro-coim, or little world* 
11. Winter JindewhAt Summer eoneeale. 12. Two 
of a trade seldom agr$e, 

Imiiortant. Let the orator consider him- 
self the connecting link, or medium, between 
the menlql and naturcU^ world: L e. that the 
spiritual world is progressing down into the 
material world ; and that all his muscles Bnd 
vocal powers are tho' proper organs, thro* 
which it is to flow. Henoe, the necessity of 
developing and training, perfectiy, those me- 
diums of communication, that every thing in 
the matter, may tell, effectually, in the Tnan^ 
ner. Much, very much depends upon the 
state of his own mind; for, according to that 
— will be the iriftuenee shed abroad on the 
minds- of others. Conceive yourself the rep- 
resentative of a vast concourse of associated 
minds, and be the true representative of your 
constituents, 

Tartetles. 1. Are^EefifiotM writings &e7ie^ 
fieial? 2. f-go-tism (or self-commendation,) 
'mulways disgusting, and should be carefully 
avoided. 3. A man cannot call a better phy« 
sidan than himsetf, if he will take all the 
good odotoe he gives to o^Aers. 4. Why is the 
human mtnd like a garden! because you can 
sow what seeds you please in it 6. Good 
and bad fbrtune are necessary, to prepaie us 
to meet the contingencies of life. 6. Be not 
too much afiraid o{ offending others, by telling 
the truth: nor stoop to flattery nor mean* 
nets, to gain their favor, 7. The whole out* 
ward creation, with its every particular and 
movement, is but a theatre and scene of ef" 
feds, brought forth into existence, and mov- 
ed by interior spHrilual causes, proper to the 
spiritual world. 



AlWtofi 



mUot 



TBdwcttriouteye 
Mola her pace 



or choice tnttrueUant with her inowy bell»- 
TheUyofttieeaJb flSU^ not afleda 
The pgMIe walk, nor fane of mld-dajr mnt 
ffle tomaatataariSenlifuiirm, 
But, aOanf and oioM, pnia on ter aaH, 
And ibnda her laallnf fMvftuie, bat far whkh 
We had not known— there toot a tUng^-ao tweet 
HU—intheglooinjalhidh. So, when the Uoitf 
BereWcr tribea eontnnid^ and, to Oe enith 
Stoopa tlMlr bifh JUoA^ that ninlj wwa «|po«d, 
Aa fceb H not, bat flooriahea oiMMS 
a<a sheltered and Mcure. And m the rform, 
That Bakea the hoge cbn coach, and randa the ooA, 
Tbebanbkia^ipana. A MeuaMirf hlowi, 
That diake the loAy ffMNMn*, OB Ua Mran^ 
WekMarfblka/cdnot Jbin are the patna 
JitoiMUMiMiir oAco bringai Tb be meun. 
Be MwiMt j Id he A<vpy, be C0IICM4 



u 
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fl08« The qniestioii ib often iBked-^whieh 
leoeivefl the aceenU the voiwel ox the eofuo- 
narU? The reply^ is, Bometimee onty and at 
otiieny hotht when they are connected. In o- 
ble, the accent is all on ag in no-ble, the n 
and o racei?e the accent, but prindpa^y the 
0/ in pn-mmej the accent is mostly on u ; 
and is imparted to^ « and m, terminating on 
the m. Although this Aict is peribctly ohvi- 
<Ni8,yet one book that purports to Imve pass- 
ed through seven editions, insists that wioels 
aie never accented. I would ask that author, 
what letter receives the accent of the proper 
name ^-i in the Bible, since it has two sylla- 
bles, and -yet there are no consonanls. Let 
us beware of wrong guides as well as blind 



a09. Ha^f accented vowel eovndt. There 
is an vftferior, or hatf accent, on certain words 
of three or more syllables, which ahould be 
observed; and, although giveh distinctly, 
must be kept within the vanish of the accent- 
ed ones. The dem-o-cxAT-ic oon-ver-SA-tion 
n<apect'mg the. <i-A-n was ^-^-ro-sx-ne-us 
to a d0»M>n-BTBA-tion ; a 97i«^-a-PHXB-i-cal 
AypKVCHoiT-dria is reo-om-xsir-da-to-ry of «u- 
per-apBuv-dantprtN^i-OAL-i-ty: the iiiK»m- 
pr»>Hiir-ei-ble p^en^i-po-Tsir-ti-a-ry isan af7»- 
pli-fl-CA-tionof Ay-dro-pRo-bi-a; theper-pen- 
dio-u-LAR-i-ty of the g^en-er-al-is-si-me, and 
the 9iia6^na-irnt>i-ty of thepAt^an-iniiop-i- 
eal re-cappit-tt-Uk^on was cAor-ao-ter-is-tic 
ff the in-cor-rup4i-Bii.-i-ty of his irKon- 
•in-er-a-ble-ness. 

mo. The mere mention of Oratory, reminds 
us of the early times of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome; when there flourished a LxviTs, who 
was an important instrument in delivering an 
ancient people from eaptwityf one of whose 
qualifications ftv his high office, was, that he 
could ''apeak ivell;'^-^ Bemoethenca, the 
mogie, mueic, and witchery of whose ele- 
quence, it is impossible to translate or de- 
earibe /—a Cicero, whose oratory was eopUnu, 
correct, ornate, and magnificent t^-eech of 
whom was pre-eminent in his own style and 
manner,— the Greeionp-^carrying the citadel 
by atorm, and the Roman taking it after a 
tegular and most beautiAiUy conducted aiege / 
—of a Peter, and Paul, pleading in. the 
cause of Heaven, and holding vast muttitudei 
in breathless silence, making even Judgea 
tremble in their high places ^-of more mod- 
em times, whose history presents us the name 
of a Chatham, a BurkCi and a Fox, in the os- 
eemblys and those of a Bourdo^ue, JUomO- 
ion, Bridane, and Wh^fictd, in the pulpits 
also the orators of our own time and luid ; 
eome of whom, in many respects, will not 
euflto by a compariaon with any of their il- 
lustrious pnedeoeasorv. 

i^rvMsf^wtaat is l»tt, 
UMkf the rmamhrn M dm r. 



Prvrerbe. 1. Bbow me a 2tar, and I will 
•how yoa a thuf. % Tiie httt mode of instmc- 
Uon is— 40 yraetiu what we tMck. 3. Vain glo- 
ry hlosaona, but never Uara. 4. Well to judge^ 
depende on well to hear. 5. He who k wicked 
in the c0untrjf, will be wicked in the uton. 6. 
He who preichei var, Is the ievW$ chaplain. 
7. Yoo will never have a friemi, if you matt 
have one without failing*. 8. A ba4 man in of- 
fice, ie a public ealamitf. 9. That war only Is 
jvst, which is nteetsary. 10. The vorgt of law 
is, that o»« suit breads tvmUf. 11. Be not m^- 
td by your %$fUct» 12. ^gnoranta is a mi^oHnna 

Aneedote. An Unwelcome Visitor, A 
person, who often intruded himself in a 7«ad- 
tng-room and library, to which he was not a 
aubaeriber, had his pet dog turned out by the 
crusty old Mx/on; who gave him a fcicA^ say- 
ing—- *' you are not a subscriber at any rata" 
The intruder took the hint; and never ap- 
peared again in the establishment, till he be- 
came a jxi/rpra. 

HoBACx, a celebrated Roman poet, relates^ 
that a countryman, who wanted to pass a 
rvoer, stood loitering on the banka of it, in the 
foolish expectation, that a current ao rapid 
would soon discharge its waters. But the 
stream atill flowed, (increased perhaps by 
fresh torrents from the mountains,) and it 
must/or«ver flow; because the source ttom 
which it is derived, is inexhausiibU, Thua^ 
the idle and irresolute youth, trifles over his 
booka, or squanders, in childish pursuits, lus 
precious momenta, deferring the business of 
improvement, (which nXJirst might be render- 
ed easy and agreeable, but which, by delays 
becomes more and more difficult,) until the 
golden sands of opportunity have all run, and 
he is called to action, without possessing the 
requisite ability, 

TarUtlM. 1. Has the invention ofgunpow* 
derbeen beneficial to the worldl Themind, 
like the jot^ rises in value, according to the 
nature and degree^— of its cultioation, 3. 
Labor and prudence, relieve us from three 
great eoila,~^ince, want, and indolence. 4. 
A wiae man refiecta, beibre he apedkas a 
foolish one speaks, and then reflects on what he 
has said. 6. Our happiness does not conaisi 
in being unihout pasaiotts, but in having 
eommandoi theoo. 6. Good— a never more 
eflbctually accomplished, than when produced 
by slow degrees, 7. True charity— cannot 
be coi^obied to a penniasion of fiUsUy, flow- 
ing from eoiL 

JhcmiUitidm tad tm ift itt n.y% 

And «utb.boni taMrlwiiidf-waka (h« wa?*; 

WiOi dk md «arroiP-«i (hi «Mlf 



Tl»t freto-dboTC oar iMteaAil AoHM, 
W« dnun in/Of, tad waka In love, 
Nor kitftvr tbB rofi— tntt y^dls abon I 
1lMrt^|feiMiatte*9l 
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mi. TMaueniedVoweh* There ifl great 
beauty in pronunciation, where each letter, 
that is not silent, tdls upon the ear its true 
eharader, and all contribute to produce the 
desired ^ect : hence, the great necessity of 
giving to all Utterst syllables, and wqrdSt 
their proper sounds; especially, the vowels, 
whether long or short, accented or unaccent- 
ed : as,— on the present oc-co-sion I shall not 
B.t4empt to pr^-u-dice your o^n-ions or •• 
fno-tions to ao-com-pli^ my ob^'ects; is it 
po»-8i-ble, the /er-ri-ble of-fence of the g-cn-er- 
al, in ref-er-ence to the moTi-u-scripts, is par- 
/ic-u-lar-ly con-^pie-u-ous in the red^o-lent 
ean-o-ps of heaven ! the de^e-gate r^-queats 
me to give an oo-cu-Iar ed-u-ca-tion to his de!r 
i-cate child, and be par-^ic-u-lar in its e-nun- 
d-o-tian and pro-nun-ci-a-tion. 

%!%• A con^vert is one, who is con-^er/-ed 
from one side to (mother, and a eon*vict is one 
who has been con-vioted of some cri7n& The 
eonrvoy coo^coyed the king to his throne, and 
placed a cono-nal on his co-ro-nal brow. I 
will coun4er-&a/-ance that coiii»-ter-bal-anc^, 
and coun-ter-^f^ the enemy's ooun-ter-buff. 
They will coun4er-eft^ge the counrter-charge 
on England, and coun4er-cAarm the broker's 
fiOUTi-ter-chairm, while we ooun-ter<*cA«c^ the 
private's eoun-ter-check. Tils general coun- 
iBT-mands his officer's eocin^ter-mand, as 
we coun4er-7iMircA our eotf n4er-march. We 
will coiui-toT'plot your e^n-ter-plots, and 
coun-ter-minc your eM«n4er-mines. He coun- 
i^T^poiaed their cotm^ter-poise, and coun-ter- 
vaUed their eoun^ter-vaiL 

Hotes* 



Biajr be Moanted oa difitcBt ^ttweb, ftooordinf to tha olijaeteon* 
templated; thi»-«»4>nte, pto-fom, hfigrodtj hut^mad^ oupftut, 
ma-guit, eom-pmmL 2. Tbe loccot b iBoerailx oo Om roof, or 
lAenwof theword; tmt mnetliBMOtiSMauAonttnatflinrt. a 
Is mdlnc portry, (ha accoDt IM7 ba diflfcrent from wlat it would 
be iB frtm, for tbe mk» ot tha neMy of the mae. i. BaoMoi- 
fcer, TOweb must be proloi^^ on tlieir radical putt, not on their 
vaniMhing noreneata. 6. Obterve hew liTely, varied and inter- 
Mtiof a paaatge i«, when proBooaoed with profwr aeecntual fens; 
anl tee bow inatpid and noaatoaooi teOAoul it 6. Alwaya let 
yoaracceot be well matted and a n a fibicd ; then yonr dellTcry will 
be brilliant, tpri^r and eflSKtife. 

Aneedote. Undergoing a great hard- 
ship. During a trial in Court, where judge 
Parsons presided, a Iaw3'er desired to know 
what a witness meant by fuel-hauling, '* Do 
you not kno^l" replied the judge; "he 
means that it is undergoing a greai hard 
ship, to be sure!" 

Fhf ths$ vdl I the thip Is ready, 
And tbe ftrMX«— it /rc«A and «eM4y. . 
Handt ar« flist tke anchor weighing | 
High in •tr-Hhe §tr§am9r*» playing. 
Spread the «ai/«— the wavet are ivwelling 
Proudly round thy bnoyant dwelling; 
Fare thee vett I and when at «m, 
Think of thoto who sigh for thoe. 

dle^uajManeeKiew; the aeqaalntaoce tber 
«»>Hkndi*4p{ McBdriOp-ripeMQd into low. 



PiwTcrlM. LOOT hut seeorlty consfrts in 
innoeenee^ and the cheering influence of approv. 
Ing eonecienco. 2, Tardiness and precipitation 
are extremes equally to be avoided. 8. The 
brave m&yfaU, but never yield. 4. Books alone 
can never teach tbe nse of books. 6. Common 
/an«~ia often a common liar. 6. JVordt-^&h 
leaaaee ; deeds are fruits. 7. Deeorve success, and 
ytfa shall eomfnand It. 6. False friends are 
worse than open enemies. 9. Goodness alone, 
onriehes the possessor. 10. He who avoids the 
t&mptation, avoids the «t«. 11. Knowledge is no 
burden. 12. Man proposes, aid God disposes. 

IVmnan. What a consoler is woman! 
None but her presence can so win a man 
fVom his sorrow, make placid the knit brow, 
and wreathe the stem lip into a smile. The 
so jdier^becomes a lightsome 6oy at her ftet ; 
the anxious ^^a^efTTHm^— smiles himself back 
to free-hearted youth beside her ; and the still 
and shaded countenance of eare—brigklens 
beneath her injiuenoe, as tbe dosed Jlotoer 
blooms In the sunshine. 

Varieties, 1. What is truth? Heoven and 
earth, are interested in this momentous ques* 
tUm. 2. Flee from sMhs for the indolence 
of the soul, is tbe decay of the body. 3. EUh 
quence is of two kinds, — that of the heartf 
which is called d/ioine ;, and that of the head, 
which is made up of conceit and sophistry, 
4. It is no small grief to one's good nature^ 
to try his friends. 6. Talk not of the love 
that ot«^/icie« adversity ; the love, that remmn^ 
with it, is a thousand times more ^are. 6* 
Deliberate with eauHoa, and act with pred' 
sums yield with grace, and oppose with 
frmness. 7. The internal man is formed in 
the body, as a tree in the ground, or a seed in 
the fruU. 

'' ACTUMW EVENINO. 

»Aofcf-the werteni evenii« K^ / 

n mella— in deepening glocwi ; 
S9 ealnly— CftrMtaw tink awaj, 



The tejmit-lireathe lote, tbe witbtfbf igq^ 
•- Scarce to to ipp a - fto ni the tree; 
So faa^jN-Anra tbe partkf ireaM, 

When food men- cea ie to be. 
BowlM«f(/b;>-OB all tbe MBi, 

Tbeoinwali^MbAedl 
lb like tbe fwoea-tbe ObMun fivca 



Tbn 



iiwfi 'fltmnil hb tad. 



Bow iw fl dBir en the wanderiaf fiaady 

The nmaef beuK-b caat ! 
Tb like ttM mcmory-Iell MUnd, 



And lUM, ateee the dlM» of lU^M, 

The y^kw iCar-^fipean ; 
«o-/ba* Hvringa In the JheoH of ttoM, 

Whoae cya^*«re balbed in faoraw 
]tataaon-tbeniomlr)f*t^inp<v Ufbt 

tib f lory aball reatore ; 
ADdc|d»dt,fliatara8«aled bdboM 



Trus religion- 
Is always sitU, propUioMM, and humams; 
Plays not the byram, plants no fhith fai blood i 
But stoops to snuor, poMsh, and redress. 
And builds her ^ramfncr— on the public /feedt 



T6 



PRINCrPLES OF ELOCUTIOIT. 



SIS. A too flrequeniteeuneDeid of accent' 
ed TOwels, occamons a heavy utterance, in 
conaequenoe of the almost continual succee- 
■ion of Tocal efforts: it is seen and fdt in 
words, particularly the monosyllables, and in 
flintences, or members of sentences, and is the 
cause of the slow rate in the movement of the 
voice. Exa. ''And ten low words oft creep in 
one dull line. 0*er hills» o'er dales, o*er craga, 
o'er rocks, they go. Up the high hill he heaves 
a huge round stone." Whenever accent oc- 
curs frequently, Ihere is alwa]^ a predomi- 
nance of quantity ; and the delivery, of necea- 
■ity, is much slower. Now here we have posi- 
tive evidence that monosyllables have accent. 
Our best authors use the shortest toords, 
which are usually of Saxon origin; hence, 
the charm, the witchery of certain speakers 
and writers. 

914. He des-ean^ upon the <ie9-oent of 
the preacher, who d»-sert8 his post, and goes 
into the dej^ert, to live on spicy dB^-aerts. 
I will di-gett the di-gest, although I dis-cord 
every thhig like du-cord; I wUl also dis- 
count the note for a reasonable di»«ount, be- 
cause he asked me down-i^Af, in a dou;r^- 
right manner. 

)il5. Education means the development, 
perfection, and proper use of the body and 
mind : it relates to the training and guardi- 
anship of youth, flrom infancy to mature age 
— to the influencing of the character and 
prospects, not only of individuals, but of 
nations. The highest powers and noblest 
sentiments of our nature might remain for- 
ever dormant, were they not developed and 
matured by the instruction and example of 
the wise and good. In a still wider sense, 
education may mean the whole training of 
the thoughts and affections by inward reflec- 
tion and outward events and actions, by in- 
tercourse with men, ** by the spirits of the 
just made jterfyd" — by instruction flrom the 
WORD, and the training the whole man for 
l\fc and immortality' 

Kotes. LItwoiiUb*exlnBMlrdiaeqlt,ooMldarii«aM 
potkUf d0velD|Md aad cnlUfitod ilBte of the vote, ««r, tad tei- 
fuofc, to (in dflflnito ralM Ibr pronouiidiis tte vaMcoBaM vow- 
di, ia c OM e qutiB ce of tbdr Wflqc towixdi mch other la mof 
worii{ of ooimi^ w Biat afoM too Bmdi ^SSbma on tha one 
lMid,«ad vol^rilyoB IhaothM*; tka tfaia will eoaM,liow«w, 
wbeaev«rfthlaffwilhiqfulto«lecBtlaawfllb«MAzadaBd e«r> 
lidBasiBthaKlanoaarBtMie; wUeh b as parfM m tha adeaco 
oraatBbeni 8. Never fiNyet ttaal wltboul a good atticaUtto, h> 



Mm* OBa aiar ha«| ir ha poaMi CWf MCMlkMa, ba win bo Ik. 
teoad to with pleaMBoaad profit: th«a b aosMlUiv very atlme- 
flva aad wiaalB^, in a dew, dfatind aad eonact anoadatiaa, 
lruidcapllfalatha.naL Let boom 
Ala 



▲ peat*iikn.-iifl 
TlB^toMi hcatea it on. 
TroaeoMft naturif 
111 FHimee, that hu bant op hsMMi l(^ 
nemmaof orti; aad Ahm exilto her Am< 
iltopatleMik 



Proverbs. 1. Make provistoa Ibr wtaU hi 
time otplmUf. S. Live aad Ut Xim— is a good 
motto. 3. Of oU flatterers, MOf-Ufw is the 
gr9aU»L A. PmnpkuUy is inseparable ttom «<#- 
qMMut. 6. Restraint from iUis the bett kind of 
frteditm, 6. Sim and ««rrMP are Inseparable 
c«m]€tiiaM. 7. Spteh is the gift ofaij ; tJkmgH 
of bat /mo. 8. That which opposes rxgkt^ mast 
be wr»ng. 9. Undutiful dUUreii^-make wretch- 
ed parents. 10. No one can tell bow much he can 
aeeomplUkt till he tries. 11. The kMd of the 
diligent maketh rich. 12. Ul ^ot— ill epemt. 

Aneedote. Dangerous Biting. DiogC' 
nes, of old, being one day asked, the biting of 
what beasts is the most dangerous, replied,— 
^If you mean tuUd beasts, it is that of the 
slanderer / if tcmic ones, of the fiatierer.** 

True Bmpire. It is pleasant to be virtU' 
ousandgood; because, that is to excel many 
others; — it is pleasant to grow better; be- 
cause that is to excel ourselves ; it is pleas- 
ant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is tnetoryt — it is pleasant to command 
our appetites and passions, and to keep them 
in due order, within the bounds of reason and 
re/i^ton,— because — that is empire. 

Tarteties. 1. An RaU-Roads and Co- 
nals, a ben^ to the country! 2. He, who 
is slowest in making a promise, is generally 
the most fhithftil in performing it. 3. When 
a teacher is to be hired, ther? is generally a 
terrible pressure in the money market 4. 
(^i-educatod mind is ed-ucated vice. 5. 
They, who love Jlaitery, are in a fliir way to 
repent of their v)eakness; yet how ftw are 
proqf against its attacks. 6. If others attrib- 
ute more to us than is our due, they are 
either designing or mistaken/ and, if they 
allow U4 less, they are envious or ignorant / 
and, in both cases should be disregarded. 
7. The Lord is ever present in the human 
soul, and we are tried every moment in all 
v96*xdHI, think, do, hear, or say, 

CU1UUN>S niUOHTER-EMME-pS BETROTHSD. 
She li /or ftam the laiu(--wlMre bar youiif Aero deqM^ 

Aai leoen— «nM|Dd Iter are b% bliy ; 
Bat eeUly ehe tarae fhw their |aae^ aal eeavf, 

For her Jk«ft-4B hb gniv»-la IrlBC. 
She eli«B (to wild aonffi^^ her deer aatlTO phdn^ 

AMvy Mta, whi^ha lorM— meaUnf,— 
Ah ! Uttle Miy thiak, who deliffat In her jfni6M^ 

How tto Aevt of the nlaetrd-ii treaUiv. 
Ba tod UeU-fcr hie loae-ftir Ue eoundry-he dJHf ; 
Thaf were aH-lfaat to l(/!i bad MieinVbiiD— 
- Nar»o»-4ha»ttotoanorbieMiDi(rybedried, 
Nor loiir-will hli loae alay Mpii him. 
Ohli 
Wh 
niefU ehiaa «^ her deqp-4ito a enila ftm (to te«C, 
Yran tor «im lovU Mm4 of eonvML 
Oftlhear, 
Upon tto elkaea of tto mJAiirM air, 
Celeetiriaptoe ew dl in holy dtow; 
That bean tto «oiiI-to heaven. 

Impartial— nM the gravs, 
8lsep,"-reh§ the creel (frciit— of hit pover. 
Gives rest md freedom to the o'erwrought f J 
And suaU the wretched beggar^ttom bis 
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•16* A too im-fireqiient occamnce of ac- 
cent, prodvuDtaindistintirusaj becaiueof the 
vapidity with whi<^ tlie unaccented aoonds 
muflt be pronounced ; depending, as they do, 
<m the ranHeal or accented vowels: in pxjo- 
noundng such words, be particular to con- 
oentrate the voice, strongly, on the accented 
Towels ; and that will give you sufficient im- 
pelling power, to carry you easily through 
the word. Ex. Hisdis^-ter-est-ed-nessand 
in-tel-li-gi-frt^i-ty are a6-eo-lute-ly in-ea>pli- 
ca-ble ; I un-A»-i-taFting-ly say, that the un- 
re»«on-fii-ble-nesB of that tri-^tfr-son-al-ist's 
scheme is an ir-fi^-nirga-ble proof of lat-i^tu- 
cU-^ta-ri-«n-i8m; he spoke com-mu-ni-ca-tive- 
ly of his in-(fi9-so-lu-ble ffoiMin-Ii-ness, which 
he, hi-e-ro-^/^^i-cal-ly and i)er-em|>-to-Ti-Iy 
declared, was neither an-ti-pe»-ti-^-tial, con- 
^rotf-Uf la4o-ry, nor in-con-tro-ver-ti-ble. 

91 T. Pay particular attention, not onljt to 
the errors of foreigners, in pronunciation, but 
also to those of our own countrymen: let 
nothing of importance eacAjpe your critical 
observation: in this way, your voice, taste, 
and ear, will be cultivated, and you will be 
saved ftom such defects as would, if indulged 
in, impede your progress in these arts, and 
prevent you from being extensively useftil in 
your day and generation. 

SI 8. He ia-lays the table with sQver in* 
lays. Instinct is the jxiwer derived from 
above, that determines the win of the brute 
creation, while all nature is InrtHnd with life 
from the same source. The in-sult returned 
in-mtlia the man, as it inter-dic^ the inter- 
change which invalids inter-cAong'd for an 
In-vo^idin-terdicL Hismi-nu/^mis-con-^luct 
every min-ute that he miscon-dtM;^,mi-nu/e- 
ly affects the lady min-utely. 

1119. Laugkbng SeieniifiaOiy. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are given for the forma- 
tion of laughing gUe elubag in the hope that 
this rem^kably htaU}^ul and anU^meltm', 
eholy etlercis^, may aid in accomplishing its 
very beneficial effects in old and young, mal£ 
and ferruUt, Let a number of persons, say 
six, or eight, form a circle, sitting, or stand- 
ing, erectly, vnth the shoulders thrown back; 
and the leader commence, by givmg one 
laugh, in the Use of the syllable huh : then, let 
the one at his right hand repeat it, which is 
to be reitemted by each one till it comes 
round ; then, without any loss of time, let the 
leader repeat the word, adding another, (huh, 
huh,) which is to be taken up as before by 
the dub; and, as it comes to him the third 
time, let him add another, (huh, huh, huh,) 
and so on, till there follows a complete round 
of shouts, and roars of laughter. 

Jfoin^— I feel my dotom bound, 
My heart tits lightly on its feat; 
* My eons— axe all in raptun drownM, 

In ev«ry |mls»— new fkasuru beat. 



Proverbs. 1. Want of pvnehioKty iaa spe- 
cies of/a2M&o0d. 9. YouiA'-^B the best season ibr 
improvemmt. 3. No confidence can be placed in 
those, who are in the habit of telling Ue», 4. GfMd, 
and bad habits, fonned during yonth, generally go 
with us during life, 6. Our bM friends are thoeei 
who tell us our/auAi, and teach us to sorred them. 
6. A kind loorri, or even a kind loohj often aA>rds 
great comfort to the aglieud. 7. Tis not those 
who ftad the most, that know the most; but, those 
who reJUet and praetw the most 6. The iwn— it 
never the wme for shining on a dunghiU. 0. Tmo 
valor— Is/re; huttying—\n smoke. 10. Wealth is 
not hii,-wbo gtts ii; hut his who et^i it 11. Dy- 
ing-4o as namral as Itein;. IS. All eoeet—oH loto. 

Anecdote. Sea-Lawyers. A member of 
the bar, on his passage to Europe in a 
eteam vessel, observed a shark near them; 
and not knowing what it was, asked one of 
the saUgrs s who repUed, with much gravity, 
** Here, we call 'em seorkavyers,^* 

Known by oiur Froits. A man — ia 

known by his words~^»» a tree—hy itafruH; 
and if we would be apprised of the nature 
and qualities of any one, let him but dts- 
eourse, and he will speak them to us, better 
than another can describe them. We may 
therefore perceive how proper it is— for those 
to hold their tongues, who would not discover 
the shallowness of their understandings* 
Empty vessels — ^make the greatest sound, and 
the d^pest rioers—^ue most silent. It is a 
true observation, that those who are weakest 
in undersiandingj and slowest of apprehen- 
sion, are, generally, the most precipitate — ^in 
uttering their crude conceptions. 

yarletles. 1. Why is an egg-H^n-done, 
like an egg over-done? Because, both are 
hardly done. 2. A pryfaig disposition^ianU} 
what does not concern one, and a tatling 
/ongif^—ere two very common eini9. 3. The 
bones of birds are hollow, and filled with air, 
instead of marrow: hence their power of 
making sound, 4. Unprofitable speeehf^ia like 
the cypress, which is great and iaU, yet bears 
no fruit. 5. Nature, in too many mstances, 
is pushed frt>m her throne; the world having 
lost its reiish for her truth and purity. 6. 
Swift — dedicated one volume of his works to 
**Prince Posterity s" and there iamanliness m 
the act 7. Every advancement in good, is a 
delivery from eviZ in/IueneM/ and every /a// 
in evil, is a victory, obtained by them over 
the sou/. 

If we are 101M— and Judge an«A<, tfaere^ scarce 
An m of life (however kun or hard 
To bear), but good may be extracted thence ! 
Tis so by Pmoidmee ordained, to thcoo 
Who seek for Ught—omd the shade of gloom. 
It is, indetd, a sombre sky, where not 
One cheerftil speck appears. Why gaze akmt 
On that, which doth ajn>^ the soul, and pass 
The cheering ray, which, eortstant gazing on, 
Might«o expemdt to those the sombro cloodT 
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H%9» There are words, aft we have aeen, 
th^t are spelt take, bat pronoimced different' 
U/, by changing the seat of accent: becauae 
the meaning iadiSbtent: and there are words, 
spelt nearly alike, and pronounced by some 
alike, though incanfidlys and the conse- 
quence often is, a complete perversion of the 
senst, A minister took for his text, the fol- 
lowing very comprehensive wof ds ; " He that 
ftareth Godf and worketh righteousness^ is 
accepted of him." But instead of reading it 
as contained in the Bible, he per^jerted it, by 
saying: ^Hd that fbareth Crod, an^ worketh 
righteousness, is eo^cepted of him:" that im 
10 out ; exduded. 

9*JJ. Practice on the following, and.«imt- 
kar words, and distinguish the tmoel sounds 
by their appropriate pronunciation. The ab- 
o-/f-tion move-ment is ao^cQ^-ed by some, 
and ex-ceip/-ed by others. 2. Being ocm-fl- 
dent of his con-Aslant, the p^^n-age wotk- 
ed the >i-napry, by the |xzr-80n-age of his 
Ji-na-ry. 3. The rad-iah pen-dantf looking 
red-ish, was penrdmt in the noae of the 
ixBHm' whose lands were bor-cen. 4. His 
M^erry was ee^e-ry, because he lived under 
the cfl^i-tol in the oc^H-tol of the state, op- 
po-site the office that was ap-po<«ite' to his 
purpose. 

999. TeUing Stories. Who has not ob- 
served the uitense inlerest, manifested by 
children, in hearing one another tell stories? 
They will sit up till midnighty without being 
9leepys and are generally driven to their 
homes, or their bed. How readily they r^- 
member, and relaie interesting stones to their 
companions, days, weeks, and months, and 
even years, after first hearing them : the rea* 
son is, they not only see and understand these 
tales, but feel them ii^tensely; and hence, 
they easily get them by heart, as it is called.' 
Why have not teachen long since taken a 
hint of the mode, in which to communicate 
all the varieties of sdentiflc, and uaeAil knowl- 
edge to their pupils 1 Let them take turns in 
teUing stories B&er their teachers; and if their 
exercises are judiciously managed, as they 
may be, they will be found exceedingly amus- 
ing, and pcomotive of a very rapid devel- 
opment of mind. 

Anecdote. Double Meaning. An illiter*- 
ate personage, who always volunteeredr-^ 
go round with his hat, was suspected of spsp 
ring his own pocket Overhearing, one day, 
a remark to that effect, he made the follow- 
ing reply: ^ Other gentlemen puto down 
what they thmk proper, and so do I. CKdrir 
ty's a privaie concern, and what / give is 
no^Mng to nobodyJ^ 
Boct thoa know the fate oftoldimf 
They're bat ombcfion'c tools— to cat a way 
To her nnlawfU tndt / and when they're vfom, 
Hacked^ hewn—ynih constant service, thrown aside, 
To mst—atpeate^ or f«*^in kotpitaU. ^ 



ProTerbs. 1. Be jmnduo^in afl ytnlr op- 
fointmenU, and )umat-~Ui all yoar deaUnge. & 
Always Itce sothatthe world may be the betUr, ier 
your living in iu 3. Never make qmrtof an tf»- 
earuj or intoxieaied person. 4. Let the law of 
kindneg9—h» ever on yoar longne. 5. In amver- 
sadon, seek out acceptable words. 6. Never re- 
quire favors, but ask for them. 7. Avoid doing 
things, that are calculated to excite aUmtion. 8. 
Learn to practice «e{^-<2muil, when h will promote 
the happiness of oil^ers. 0. Kindly and faithfutty 
remind your friends and companions^ of their 
fauUs. 10. Be aecwraU m ecery thing. 11. No 
rose without a thorn. 12. IVtde— will have a faXL 

IHseoTe)rjr of Glaas. P^tny informs us, 
that the ait of making g^oM—was acdden-i 
tally discovered by some merchants, who 
were tzavelingwith nUre, and stepped near a 
rioer, isstung from Mount CarmeL Not find- 
ing anything to rest their kettles on, they 
used some piebes of nitre tar that purpose. 
The nitre gfmdually dissolving by the heat, 
mixed vnth the sand, and a transparent mat' 
<«r flowed, which waii in fltctg^oM. It is cer- 
tain that we are often more indebted to appa- 
rent chance, than gmius^-toT many of the 
most valuable discoveries: therefore every 
one should keep his eyes and ears open,— his 
thoughts. Bad feelings awake sad active. 

Tarletles. 1. ^Ay should any one think 
it a disgrace— to work for his living 1 2. In- 
vestigate every subject, with which you be- 
come acquainted, until you understand it 
thoroughly. 3. "I'll try," is a plant, that 
would flourish in the frigid zone ; " I can't," 
would be barren imy where. 4. Nevpr con- 
demn another, for not knowing what you 
have just learned; or perhaps do not clearly 
understand. 6. No tongxu can tell, or inieU 
led perceice, the ftill import of the word 
ROMS. 6. The true christian religion — is a 
divine wardrofye, containing garments for aH 
kinds and orders of wearers. 7. As the sotil 
advances in true resignation of its own will, 
to the will of God, every principle diidfaeuh- 
ty of mind-^becomes stmci\fi/oi, even down 
into the lifo of the senses. 

Weqt not, that Time 
Ib passing on,— it will— ere Jong, reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark! 
Along the vales— ^nd mountains of the earth 
There iS a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift nwA^— of subterranean streams ; 
Or like the mingled sotmds of eanh and air^ 
Whea the fierce Tempest, with sonoixras wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
And huiriet onvmrd—vriih Ids night of eioiidt 
Against the eternal mountains. Tit the voice 
Of infimt Freedomf-^ad her stirring call 
Is &€«ini— «nd ansiwuKi— in a thotitand tones. 
From every Attf-top of her Western home,-— 
And lo, it breaks across old Ocean's floodj-^shcmt 
And ^Fmdom! FaBSDOK!" is the answering 
Of noiJMif , starting from the q»eU of ysors. 
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. Wbea at&enied and unaeetnUd syl- 
hJAes are agreeably interspened throagh the 
words, neither a heaey uUeranee^ nor ti»it»- 
tbfuint8$ occurs. Ex. '*Not so, when swift 
Camilla scours the plain, Flies o*er the un- 
bending com, and skims along the main,^ 
Now, compare the movement of the voice in 
ikiBt with XhafoUowins, and att and feel the 
differenced '* And ten low words oft creep in 
one dull line." The former is like a nagt that 
gallops off in fine styU; the latter^ one that 
creeps, like a enaiU The reason is, as you 
perceive, in oru case, there is life and Ug^ s 
in the other ^ nothing but words, 

994. Neither ieaehert nor parenht can be 
too wisely careftd of the ir{ftueneej exerted 
* upon their puptifttid children: ibr principles 
apply to both matter and epiriin ** Just as 
the hcKff is bent, the ^ree'f inclined.*' Again, 
since thoughis are imperishable existences; 
we should be careftil in entertaining and 
cherishing any other, than such as we are 
Willing to have Ibr 0ux companions on earth, 
and during our eternal state of being in the 
fhture world,' Here, then, is something for 
o^ of us to attend to ; and unBi)eakable con- 
sequences are depending on the performance 
of duty. Are we of the nilmber of those, who 
turn back in the day of battlel or, of those 
who gird on their armor, to do, er die? 

li95. Position in Bed, There is no doubt, 
that the habit of fbrming round or humjf'd 
shoulders, (which is rarely, if ever, natural,) 
is contracted in in/oncsr, and childhood. The 
incautious mother, not undentanding the 
principles of physiology, lays the infknt «i^ a 
pillow of fakers, instead of on a good mat- 
tress, or straw bed, without pillows; thus, 
elevating the head tss too much above the le- 
vel of the body ; and this practice is continued 
in after-lifb, very much to the detrhnent of 
health, and beauty of form. If necessary, 
'raise the A^o^posts at the bedstead a few 
inches, instead of using pillows. 

Notes. L Obwrni, flnt wbea Am uentb ol, orfucr^lbe 
t^lBrii^ortb0WOid,it nutenUjakb ih* «ci»Ut« sTrMi of 
^Kk»,mxTfa%m BMra auily thnmsh tte mrd, tlm whaa to b 
pbcod aar th« ImI oBl: tlM gaaloi orowr lu«iiiica it iB Ikvorof 
Ihi famer; boiM, tbe tmhney b to phoe the aocsot tl tte Iw 
ftniiif; wfalchiiakMkn(uif»iDon pomHuIaodeflhcUTa. a 
bnowti^.ttetapataior pnMdias cflbrti cMito or on tfbr 
tbaN^brtihafseaMad. 

Ajaeeaote. A Tough Animal, ''The con- 
stitution of our females must be exeellent,^^ 
•ays a celebrated physician; ''for, take an 
ox, or a korse, and endose his sides with cor- 
setSf^vad he would labor indeed,-^ but it 
would be ibr breath,^ 




Prorrerbe. l.ncyrboTamtne»hrwSaU^mXiM 
his IBmty, 2. X friend, which yon boy with pr^t 
MfUv, may be hougki inm yoo. 3. La ii ts wiU 
sooner pardon want of seme, than want of good 
nutnntrt. 4. The remedy for iao«i»—^a9M<Mi00m. 
5. Yoi^ may know a foolish woman— by her ^n- 
ery. 0.* Temftranee, employment, and a cheerful 
4|Hnt-p-are great preserven and rotorcra of hoaltiL 
7. Many a one digs his grave with his teeth. 8. 
The epiewo~-p\x\M his purse in his slomaeh; and 
the mucA— his stotnaeh in his purse. 9. Change of 
tteatker is the disconrse of fools. 10. We hate de- 
lay ^ bat it often makes us wiser. 11. IbOtn;— • 
does no work. li. Past labor is pleasant. 

Ijaeonles. Never mystify science; but, 
\S possible, tl^^ys eUieidaie ii. Knowledge 
—is too important — ^to be made the subject 
of a silly j'o^. 

Tiu-tctles. 1. It content does not remove 
the disquietude^of life, it will atleast aUeviate 
them. 2. Can matter ever be annihilated? 
3. Every sentence we read understandingly, 
is like a cast of the weaver's shuttle, adding 
another thread to the web of life. 4. They, 
who are governed by reason, need no other 
motive tiian the goodness of an act, to excite 
them to practice it 6. A reading people will 
become n, thinking people; and then«they 
are ^capable of becoming a great people. 6. 
A' diligent pen supplies many thoughts, 7. 
Nothing but divine love, and divine wisdom, 
can proceed from God, the centre of all beings. 
DEATH or X HXAsr-vaixin>. 
If I had thought— ihon coaldst have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 
Bat I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thoo oonldst mortal be. 
It never thioogh my mind had phased, 

The tim* woald e'er be o'er, 
And I on Aes— shonld look my last, 

And thonshouidst smile— no more! 
And sfOf— upon that/aec I look, 
And think— fimfi smile agam; 
And still the thoaght— I wif not brook. 

That I must look m vain! 
.Bot when I qMoifc,— then dost not tfty, 

What thou ae^er leftist unsaid f 
And now I feel, as well I may, 

Sweet Mary! than tt dead! . 
If tbon wouldst stay, e'en as thoa mrt, 

All eo2tf— «nd all serene,— • 
I stiU might press thy silent heart, 

And where thy smites have been ! 
While e'en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 

Thoa seemest stSl my own ; 
Bat there I lay thee—hi thy grave,-^ 

And I am naw—<Uone! 
I do not thmk, whirfer thoa art, 

Thoa hast forgotten me ; 
And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 

la thinking, too, otthee. 
Tet there was round the^— each a dawn 

OChght, ne'er seen btfore, 
Asfemey ne ver could have draiwn, 
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SKMI. RnrisloBf* The great practical im- 
portance of thia subject, demandfl a pamng 
remark. In renting, we not only gather up 
thefragmenis, but reflreah our minds with a 
reproduction of what we previoualy had 
learned. By leriewing our studies, we often 
find the materials, with which we can ovei^ 
come difficulties, that seem ahnost iiisur- 
moimtable ; hence, revisions frequently serve 
as a key, to unlock the casket, that contains 
invaluable treasures. And we must guard 
against thinking of ih& prindpUs, as being 
contained in the book; unless they are un- 
dentoOd and felt in the mind, and by the 
mind, and through the body are reduced to 
practice, they are, so fkr as u« are concerned, 
valueless and dead. Seeing food, or think" 
ing of it, will impart no nourishment to the 
body ; it must be eaten, digested, and appro- 
priated. 

. 997* Now repeat all the rounds of Hie let- 
ters, in their alphabetical order, as found on 
page 63 ; omitting those that are duplicates ; 
then give the vowels and consonants, by them- 
selves: aAerwards, give the short vowels, 
and the long ones by themselves, and read 
several paragraphs by vowel sounds; fiitet 
which, give* the voccU consonants, and aspi- 
rates, by themselves: theh the single, dou» 
ble, and triple onei, and analyze^ words, 
spelling them by < their sounds; also, raise 
and fUl the eight vowels, according to the dir 
atonic scale, in article 64; then revise the 
two modes of making accent f practice on 
the changes of its seat, and realize the import 
tant use of every exercise. 

39S« The pr^-ecm-traet ptt<oxi4rads the 
j!7re-fix which is pre-Jixed to the prel-ude, 
with which the speaker pm-ludes the pres- 
ent pres-age, that he pn^sag^d the man would 
present. The prodrXKe of the land was such 
as to liTO-duce a pro^ject to pro-test against 
the man who -gfo^ects the infamous prot-eet 
against the reb-ei that re-bels against the 
law. I infuse to re-cord either the n^-use or 
the record, or re4ail them by wholesale or 
re-tail. 

909. A Dandy cf some use* Let the pu- 
pil impress on his mind the absolute necessi- 
ty, for awhile, of keeping his shoulders 
thrown back, so as to make the breast as 
round and prominent as possible: and then, 
after a few days, or weeks at farthest, he will 
feel very uncomlbrtable to sit, stand, or labor, 
in a bent position. But, says one, '* I should 
look 80 much like a dandy,^* Never mind 
that, provided it be right; and if you can 
make this much use of so superfluous an ar- 
ticle, it may serve to show you, that nothuig 
exists in vain : thuik of the wisdom and in- 
dustry of the bee. 

This nnoodi diteowH, and mild MMrior, oft 

Conceals— a imctor. 



ProrerlMu 1. Never repolie an oMoeiolf with 
unkmdneu. S. Lov one another with a purt 
bean /enenUy, 3. The morality of the christiaa 
religion, is not naUonal, but unioenal. 4. JVm- 
(Imoe says— take time by the.^mtop. 6. A bird in 
the handj is worth tv/o in the busk. 6. The dili- 
gent seal, shall be made rich. 7. EnmcUdge^u 
power f ignoranee—\B toeakness. 8. An egg to 
ddtfj is better than a hen to-morrow, 9. Worldly 
reputation and sensua] pUature^ are destructive to 
vbrtue. 10. The history and wisdom of the world, 
can only be known by reading. 11. We are to be 
saved fix/m oar sins, not in our sins. 12. What- 
ever is worth reading at all,i» worth reading w«ff. 

Ajaeodote. Afraid of Work, A person 
once said to a father, whose son was noted 
for his laziness, that be thought his son was 
very much.qfhnd of tiwrfc. ** Afraid qf 
tvork^' repHed the &ther, "not at aU,-~be 
will lie down, and go to a/eep close by the 
'Side of it" 

Rlfflkt Vleira* The more we ascribe all 
goodness and truth^-Xo the Lord, the more 
— ^will the interiors of the mind, be open to- 
wards heaven, the only source of happiness: 
for by thus doing, "^e acknowledge that noth- 
ing good and true is f^om ourselves s and, in 
proportion as this is heartily confessed, the 
love of self— departs, and with it-^he thick 
darkness, which ariaes firom that which is 
false and evil: thus jt is evident, how one-* 
becomes wiser than another. As the exhala- 
tions fh>m the earth — ^rise and form clouds, 
more or less dense,ihuB obscuring the atmos^ 
phere, and preventing the clear light of the 
sun i so, do the exhalations of M{f-love — arise 
and obscure the light of Divine truth, — of 
that Sun, which rules the uxfrld of mind. 

Varieties; 1. Does pain or pleasure-^ 
predominate in human IjfbT 2. WeddedWd, 
sajrs a happy husband, is a perpetual /oi^n- 
tain of domestic sweets, 3. Drinking water 
— ^neither makes a man sick, nor runs him in 
debt, nor makes hfs wife a widow : can as 
m\\6h be said o( ardent spirits ? 4. He, who 
peeps through a keyhole, may see somethmg 
to vex him. 5. That gentleness, which is 
characteristic of a good man, like every other 
virtue, has its seat in the heart : and nothing 
but yrhai flows from the heart— can render 
even ex/emo/ manners, truly pleasing. 6» 
The Lord came to seek and save those who 
are lost : and he saves all who are willing to 
be saved. 7. Love - principles and genuine 
truth, respect each other accordmg to degrees 
of qffinity : and the greater the affinity, the, 
greater is the attraction between them. 
3fi>rmnf>— hath her songs of gladness, 

Sultry fMxm^— its ferved glare, 
Evening hours, their gentle «<uln«9«, 

Nig^i—itM dreams, and rest from earei 
But the pensive twiligkt—erer 

Gives its own sweet fhnciet birth, 
Waking visions, that may never ^ 

Know reoitfy— onMrtfc. 
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MO. Off AogYiop^— relates to the right 
plaebfhg of the letters in words, and Orihoept^ 
—to the right prorunmetng of words, accord- 
ing to the aounds of the letters, — ^tbe former 
—respects written language, and is addressed 
to the eye ; and the latter, apoken language, 
and is addressed to the ear / fb^^Jirst supposes 
the second. We may mftr the perfection, 
which the ancient Greeks attamed, in or-tho- 
e-py, from this ftct, that when a public spea- 
ker— -eten pronounced a word incorrectly, the 
whole audience simultaneously hissed him. 
Whence did they acquire such accuracy of 
mr^ Dotthtleai, in fpelling by the sounds 
of their letleri, instead of by theur names. 
When we adopt this method, which nature 
and science dictate, we shall attain like excel- 
lency in pronunciation, and our I^unguage 
will then be fbund to contain more power^smd 
tweetness than any other in the world. 

981. Pronuneiationr-^ia orthoepy, or the 
light utterance of words; L e. pronouncing 
words according to euphony, analogy and 
custom, which constitute the standard. The 
principal rule is, pronounce in the easiest and 
most ^eetual manner : and, when words are 
Introduced from other languages, they sl^ould 
be pronounced according to the principles of 
our language ; that is, they must oonlbrm to 
the genius of the English language, as for* 
eigTiers do to that of our eonstitutian, when 
they become naturalized,— ^hlvaing foreign, 
uncongenial influences and principles, and 
submitting to ours, 

98)1 • Our Orthography and Orthoepy, 
Ktaiy foreigners and natives find it diflicult 
to speak our language, in consequence of the 
great difference between iti speUing and its 
pronunciation, and the yarious sounds given 
to the same letters in similar ^ and in different 
combinations; and, although, for the last two 
centuries, our orthography has remained 
nearly stationary, y^ our ortheopy has been 
Tery much ehangedj which may be seen in 
comparing ^e Bible, translated under James 
I^ with the common edition. Different per* 
sons hsTB proposed different mecms, for omt- 
eoming these difficulties, and nearly all 
without much success i which is the less to 
be regretted, when we consider how little the 
voice and ear have been dsveiioped and culti- 
Tated, and thereby prepared to meet the exU 
gencies of the case. It is now seen, an a 
ftithfbl analysis and synthesis ot their labors 
to revolutionize our language in these re- 
spects, that each reformer's system is found 
to be Tery imperfect i but the good work is 
gomg on slowly t and, in process of time, 
tt will be aeeomplishedf very much to the 
disappointment of toofc-worms, and to the 
gral^lcation of that spirit of the age, which 
looks more to the uses of tilings, thui to their 
looks, 

U 



ProrreKbs. 1. Reprove inOAy, and oorreet 
witheatitipn. S. L«t as owp before we walk, and 
tcmlk before vnjly. 3. One book, wett read, is 
worth twenty tkiamud over. 4. The gnalmt 
wealth-^is contentment with a Ullk. S. A. feMr^ 
is half a metting>^ 6. We may read much, with- 
out undtntanding much. 7. Presence of mind, 
is necessary at aU timen. 8. UuU boats should 
keep near %hort; great one*— may venture more. 
9. 1 efff^fide, and am at rat. 10. While there is 
life, there is hope, 11. He attains whatever he 
atou at 12. A gqod story, is none the worse for 
being twice told. 

AAsedote. J>ying hut Once, When C0- 
sar was advised, by some of^aajriends, to be 
more cautious as to the security of his per- 
son, and not to walk among the people with- 
out arms, or any one to protect him; he 
replied,—^ He, who lives m the/ear of death, 
every moment feels its torture g I will die 
but once," 

IiAoonles. AlifeoftJ^ceif— iBoneof un« 
mitigated torture--~e Hving &e//, which should 
deserve our pity for the tmhappy beings who 
stt^mi^ to it ' 

Tarletles. 1. Are not the unity and trin- 
ity of Qod, the elemental and fundamental 
principles of christian theology ? S. Charao' 
ter, based on goodness and tnttk, is a source 
of eternal happiAess, 3. We are made what 
we are, by what is ,from above, within, and 
etround us. 4. God gives to all, the power 
ot becoming what they ought to be. 6. A 
flill persuasion of our abiUty to do well, is** 
powerftd motive to excellence, and a sore 
pledge of stfceest. 6. It is our dci^y, and our 
happiness, to feel tor others, and take an in* 
terest in their welfare, 7. The action of lifo, 
is de*<re / as is the denrf and de%iU, with its 
consequent actions, stich is the Hfe, 

THS OOOnmCSi OF PBOVmSMO. 

llie Lord— my pesfttre shall prepare, 
Aadfied me— with a shgphtrd'e care ; 
His jHWcnes—shall my wante supply. 
And g%uird me— vrith a watchful eye^ 
My noon-day walke— he shall attend, 
* And all my midniglu hours— defend. 
When, in the sultry «icb«— I faint, 
Or, on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vaia, and dewy meads, 
My weary, wan^ring steps he leads. 
Where peaceful riMry, stjfi and ^ew, 
Amid the verdant landseape Haw. 
Though— in the paths of <feaik— I tread, 
With gloomy Aom>rt— overspread, 
My steadfott Aeort—shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me stiU : 
Thy firiendly enwl^— shall give mi^aid, 
And guitU me— through the dresdfiil shade. 
Though in a fran— and ntgged vray. 
Through <ifvtou»— lonely vrilds I stray, 
Thy bounty— ehall my pains beguile; 
The barren wHdemesf shall smile, 
With sudden g r e au ■ and herbe^ge browned, 
And streams— shall murmiir all around. 
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JIS8. PjiiM ■■•! a ttmi nh ould be to j|i»- 
iemaHe, as to render it capable of being irto- 
diedftom its elementary pritieipkt, and be- 
eome an object of methodical acquirement 
Every thing involved in prodacing nundSy 
in the conformation of the organs in orfSeti- 
latum, the application of all that belongs to 
aetented, Aa^j^aocented, and unnicoented 
vowels, and every principle of melody and 
euphony-— He included in pronunciation, 
and tends to its pofeeiian: but the andenU 
included also Emphaau, Intonation, Ir^fito- 
tion, Circuntflffset and the other essentials of 
ideliveiy. 

934. If the great object of pronunciation 
be, to produce the designed effect, in the best 
manner, we shall find it necessary to attend 
not only to the preceding principles, and 
their application, but to vratch over useless 
innovaiiong, and ' inclinations to senseless 
cAoiv^,— desires to be what is called fathr 
toruiMe--regardless of reason, and ambitious 
to shine as a leader in some peculiar pronun- 
ciation : then, oar language will bear a rigid 
comparison with any other, either ancient or 
modem, when ends, causes and ^eetstm ta- 
ken into consideration. Let us not, then, de- 
viate from established principles, and rules, 
without good and satis&ctory reaao»f . 

98J. Action and Reaction, Have you 
ever particularly noticed, the reciprocal ac- 
tion between thtf voice and the mind, the 
lORgueandtheAeor^^ WeU might the apos- 
tle exclaim, ''How great a matter a tittle 
fire Idndlellir The tongue is fall of pow- 
er for toeal, or fox too, according.to the state 
of the heart, that impels it to action. What 
is there, that cannot be talked up, or talked 
down by it! It is AiU of blessing, or eu 
ing—love ot hatredf and oh! how it can 
sting the soul, when it has been dipped in 
the gall and wormwood of hell; and how lift 
it to heaoen, when fired with celestial love, 

Hotes. ll«mp infill, perfbcdj, tte Mceatod vpuvl, ud 
more 10, in praportlod M thawordlt importioUf Le.ilH|ie thi 
vomimmd coiiia>>^f, by df ■ p propr fc te otfMa, —i giTc it all 
ib nMMU7poww,ftti^ttftdlorawinfliMHeor(lMnbd,in 

Mind poMwei a ■■cnlfyinf power ow woidi^ wmUag Omb 
Boanmonthu SKjr attanQy do t wUeh wfU bo pevfcdly obvi- 
oMinthoqMdaepndkior (ho prindpko which «• an (rmIb* 

Aneedoie. *<I suppose,*' (said an arrant 
quack, while ibeling the pulse of his patient,) 
"that you think me a/ooi.'' ''Sir," (replied 
the sick man,) " I perceive you can diaoover 
a man's thoughts by his pulse," 
If afloor ikopw and all our^Wv, 

Were pruoned in lifers narrow hound; 
K; irmdm through this vale of tmn, 

We saw no b€lttr world b<|p9fMl; 
Oh! wAa< oonldclieck the riong sight 

What mrthh thing, eoold pUasurm givet 
Oht wJto woold ventare 1km, to di$, 
Or wik« woold ventnre ften, 10 Mm f 



Prvrerfea- 1. The «oii4aM< of aiHi is aa in- 
dex to their A«aftt; ibr by theii/hMlr ye A^iiknom 
them. 2. In arduous and trying oireamstances 
preserve equnnimUy; and in yn u pmmu honrai 
restrain the i^ulHtiona of ezceanye >93f . 3. Those 
diings that belong to oAtn generally please %u ; 
while those that are oar vum are more valued by 
oihtn. A. Attach yourself to good company and 
yon will be respected as <mt of them. 0. The 
most distinguuhei men, of aU ages, have had 
their imperfeetion$. 6. CuOingjatat when the SS' 
tire is tnu^ inflicts awoond that is not sooaybrgol* 
im. 7. Nothing is nsore ite««0tfiv« than a low* 
bied/sBno, when he suddenly attains an elevaied 
tsaaion. a Either never ii fi i i i j itathii^g,or s rf wi 
iJb it. 9. Fortamd— fSTors the hold, and abend* 
ons the Itsiid. 10.. Actt of him dn e n ^ shown IS 
good men, are never thrown awqy. IL VTar— is 
death's >ot IS. Of iwo evila-choose the Ua»L 
TarteUea, L If you make a present^ 
give what will be ustfuL 2. Do not tha 
wings, tiiat form the buttetfiy^ ^ folded m 
the wormi 3. jEkmgtioge— should first bt 
teamed by tmitofion. 4. Oneofthegreofefl 
obstadea, in the road to exoellenee, is indo- 
lence, 6, Humility^ih9tlow,sweet ttM^ 
ftom which all heavenly virtues ahooL 6» 
Acquire a thorough knowledge of aU your 
duties, 7. God— -is an infinite o^ss of tms- 
dom: which is not eomprehensiJbl&-^^ihK 
by men oar ange29, as to one miUkmth of its 
parts: of its infinite store, they are to receive 
fresh supplies to all eternity. 
THs MOTHxa^oomcnaM, on ys sss aiw e axa eoi 
WITH X anuL 
Ji ii M S itw love, wAa gave iheefUi, 

When sflhcrdays shall coma : 
WhencAs, who had thy cotImsI kiss 

SiMps— in her narrow AoMCf . 
Remember, 'twas amoiAsrw^Ta 
The gift to ons— «he'd du to mm. 
That mother— sought a pledge of loM, 

The hUiat—toT her son; 
And, from the gifts of Ood above, 

She chose a goodly one. 
She ihoss, for her beloved toy, 
The source of Ught, and If/tj and joy^ . 
And bade him keep the gift^-that, when 

The parting hour would come. 
They might have hopo-io meet again, 

In an demoi home. 
She said— his faith in ttof— would be 
Sweet i n e stus lo her memory. 
And should the MQf^i in his pridt, 

LoMgh that fond faidi to scorn, 
And bid him east the pledge aoids, 
That-^^-he from youth had home ; 
She bade him pmuss, and ask his breaH^ 
Uh*t or shs, had loved him 6<irf 
A parsnfs blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy lUng-; 
The Ism, that would rstahi die eni^ 

Must to the oAsr cling. 
RrnmAsrl nisno idk toy, 
A mocftsr!! gifk, JlaiwMbr, 5ey / 
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98^. The only way thai pravinekUitms, 
foreign aeeenta and brogues, can be removed, 
to by individual attention to the flnt pHnei- 
pies of oor language, as here exhibited, and, 
•t the nme time, following a teacher who 
ean give the true English pronunckUionf 
Ibv sounds can only be learned by imitation ; 
and this is the way in which EtoeuHon and 
Biusie must be taught Our language has 
•uffeied, and is soffinring, greatly, by being 
improperly taught by foreigners, who can- 
not pronounce one ha(f of our words with 
propriety. But a teacher may be able to pro- 
nounce single words with a good degree of 
correeiness, and yet be unable to deliver sen^ 
tences, in s^ propen Tnanner. A few minutes 
every day, for ja few weeks, devoted to the 
tiudy and praetiee of these principles, will 
enable almost cny one to discover 9nd amend 
his errors and detects in articulating our for- 
|y<4bur sounds, and pronouncing correctly, 
Swords in common use ; and if spelling by 
sounds and by sight, be fiuthAilly practiced, 
one may secure another rare eicellenoe,-^ 
that of wriUng our words with correctness 
ind desfNifeA. 

SIST. Every thing in the univem, both of 
mind and otmatter, exists in reference to cer- 
tain Jixed principles, which are called knos 
of order, originating in the Great First 
Cause, and thence emanating throughout aU 
creation, animate and inanimate.- and so 
long and so far, as these laws are obeyed, we 
are shielded from all evils, physical and spiri- 
tuali hence, if a man suflbrs, eitiier in mind, 
or body, from UfUhin, or without, the cause 
of the su£fenng is an infiingement of the 
Laws qf 14ft, Such, then, are our consHtu- 
Hons, and rete/iorw,. that we cannot unll, 
think, or ad, without obeying, or violating, 
theselawsofL^of Bdng.ofOon. Oh the 
lengths, the breadths, the heighths, and the 
depths of the wisdom and love of God, as 
manifested in the creation, redemption, and 

■JLLTJlTIOir Of XAir. 

Aneedote* Pity, A would-be orator, of 
very moderate abilities, after a long Ao- 
ra»gu«, asked a real friend, if he did not ex- 
dte much oomposfion. He replied, "most 
certainly, you did sir; every one of the ou- 
dienee pitied you most heartilyJ** 

'* The way was l^yr* the wlad was oM, 
Tb« M<iMtr«l— was <^/bnR, and eU ,* 
His with«r*d e >w» sad <r«M«« grsy, 
SeemM to taavs known a better day. 
Tbe Aar|i, bis sole reoiainlaf joy. 
Was curled— by an'trpUn boy." 

Jir*— let tbe tender oiBce Ung engage. 

To rock tbe eradU of reposing agt ; 

Whh lenient srtf-^xtend a motkn^s breath, 

Make languor nUb, and smooth tbe bed of desU ; 

Bz|dore the thought, explain the askfaif 09s, 

had keep, a while, ens ppreat from the «i^/ 



Proverbs. 1. Neither great povsrty, nor 
great rieku will hear reason, 3. H'iii*— is a trnm*- 
coat ; flret s^ftimd, then an mumy. 3. Diu and 
exerdss are the two phyiicians 4)f nature. 4. 
There Is many a good *«iu<-wife that can't ting, 
or dance. 6. /^vt— can neither be heughtt nor 
«0/^ 6. He, that is a wiee man, by (iay, ia ilo 
fool by nf^At. 7. The loclety of ZodiM— is a 
•chool of poUuneet. 8. An enemy to >ea«fy is 
nfoe to nature. 9. When a man's coat ia tkread- 
baret it Is easy to plclc a hole In it. .10. The itudy 
of vain things— is laborious Weneee. 11. No 
mine equal to saving. 12. Dependence is a poor 
tmdt. 13. AU is g0od that is netful 

C0HTSITTXX17T — ^pfoduces, in some mea» 
ure, all those effects, which the alehymist 
usually ascribes to what he calls the philoso* 
pher*s stone ; and if it does not bring richeSf 
it does the same thing, by banishing the de- 
sire of them. If it cannot remove the dis- 
quietudes, arising from a man's mind, body 
or fortune, it makes him easy under them. 
It has indeed, a kindly influence on the soul 
of man, in respect of every being to whom ^e 
stands related. It extinguishes all murmur^ 
repining, and ingraiitude, towards that B^ 
ing, who has allotted him his part to act in 
this world. It destroys all inordinate ambi^ 
Hon, and every tendency to Corruption, with 
regard to the community wherein he is plao* 
ed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, 
and a perpetual serenity — to all his thoughts- 

Varieties. Is it not strange, that fictions 
of men could ever have admitted into their 
erf ed, the idea of a plurality of Oods / when 
the whole of Nature bean on it so dutinctly, 
the impress of oirx miitd t 2. He is not the 
best reader, who speaks his words most rcqpidm 
ly f but he who does Justice to them, by pro- 
nouncing them correctly, and ^ectively* 3. 
If a person delights in telling you the &ult8 
of others, be sure he intends to tell others 
your faults. 4. Never be a minute too late, 
5. Avoid loud talking and laughing in the 
6. The moral and intellectual man» 
to monkl and modify the phiysit;al 
man. 7. WeareflUedwiththelifeof Aeaeen, 
just so flir as we are emptied of our own, and 
find in us an utter inabiUty to do good, with- 
out divine assistance. 
A elond lay cradled— near the setting son— 

A gleam of eHsuM— thiged lu braided enow; 
Long had I watched the fiery— moving on. 

O'er the ettll rsdtenee— of the lake below. 
7Wiifiii< its epirlt seemed— and floated alow; 

I^*n in ita very sm«m— there was rest. 
While every breath of ess, that chanced to blow. 

Wafted the traveUr-*o the beauteous wMt— 
EmbUm, me^bonght, of the departed muI, 

To whose whUe robe, the gleam of Hite is glvem 
And by the breath of sMrey— made to roll 

Right enword-i/o the golden gates of JUaem; 
Where, to the eye of faith. It yeac^fM lies, 
Aadtelistos 
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il88. PronunaaHon, as hu been olMerved, 
bad a Tery comprelieiuive meaning among 
the andtnts, taking in the whole oompaM of 
delirery, and involving every thing we gee 
and Aeor in modem elocutiou: it iB tiotr con- 
fined within narrower limite, and haa reftx- 
enoe only to the manner of sounding words. 
It is much to be iegr^tted» that there is not 
more agreement, even among literary and 
scientific men, with regard to this important 
farandi of our subject : but when we reflect, 
that not one in a hundred, takes it up syste- 
maticaUy, and masters its principles, it is not 
surprising that there is so much disorepancy. 
This consideration of instttention to the sub- 
ject should put us on our guard against fol- 
lowing their examples in every respect, and 
of yielding implicit obedience to their whims 
and oddities. There is so much self-love and 
pride of intdligence, as well as passion for 
novelty, prevalent in the world, that the stu- 
dent in elocution, as well as in every thing 
else, should cleave \p acknowledged and well 
established principles; and regard what is 
most iutful instead of what is new. 

SI39. There are general as well as tpeHjU 
ruki^ for pronunciation: a partial idea of 
whidi, may be obtained from this manual of 
Elocution. The author has been engaged, 
for many years, in compiling a Dictionary , 
on an -entirely new plan, so arranged, that 
when one has learned the definitions of a few 
hundred words, he can accurately d^ne as 
many thousanda; and with the use of his 
perfect alphabet, he will khow the sound of 
every Idter^ihe instant he 9ee» it, and how 
to pronounce each word, without re'tpeUxng, 
with the wme flwality. AU things are gov- 
erned by fixed principles, when they ape in 
true order; and when the principles of Pro- 
TiMmdation are properly developed, and ap- 
^itd, they will be found as simple and ^e&- 
Hoe, as those of Elocution and Music. 

notes. L AallitToieelioltBBaftetel,b7»dflniigemMit 
oTfliB Nq*«riary uri orMouItfiinf oifUM : a few otaennt^ uv 
BMdeoBNHMorthelrwMiSiidraDedlai. a OoMiaBdOoiiffto 
— n« Um tfeeb of Mddni eipomn to a eoM tbuotfimn, bf 
whkli the pnraior the ikhi, (which u aa akalmt Rrfeee,) be- 
coBMeanlriiicadBiriolwInietal; which obrtraetiooi nay be n- 
avvad, by rvloHnf to Om Ala, (which la (ha «qA<y-«l** o' fl» 
■yitaiiOltoaBMloflhaaa. When one baa takaa cal4, the Mcv 
nembnuieor the Imgs, and air paaiacM, (which an oho eihar 
lenta,) enit a new flnid^to oompeanto tir the tatennptlan in the 
oA* of thaavfeoe of the bodf ; and, aa thia new Mentkn eoD- 
dbb of fanmon, which can he of no farther ii« to the antam,it 
enitaB a Bincalar dfcrt, caUed a Cbui* ; bf which it la detacbad 
fhan the anrikce of tUi inner ddB, and azpectoimtad. Onaofthe 
• b a Vapor Bafh, with an application of cold water, 



AneedoU. A parish c^Ie, having, accor- 
dtaig to custom, published the banns of matri' 
many, between a loving ooup^, was followed 
by the minister, who gave out- the hymn, 
commencing with these words— ^Jlfib^aften 
that dream of Heaven.^* 



Bssson galas M mea,— by cmfdUnf'nons. 



Vrarevhth 1. Endeavor to improve in eta* 
MTMtiM. 3. He who is wise in »maU matteis, 
win be wise In Urgt ones. 3. Never say a/Ml< 
ith tking. 4. None can speak to fMthtglf of aa 
advantage, as be who bai salTered by ntgUetimg 
)t. 6. Let not the «mm go down on your wrmik, 
6. Onr mind* are moulded and fksbioned by the 
hook* we read. 7. Better he good, and not sum 
wo, than ium good, and not he so. 8. A pleasant 
journey ii iaaWy bought, with the loss of Ami*. 
9: He, only, i» a man, who governs himtelf. 10. 
AU have power to distinguish between rigku 
an(^ wrong. 11. Turn a dt«^ ear to oboeons 
werdo. 12. AU thinfB are proven by eoniratt. 

GoodSemee. Itwill preserve us from em* 
stnriousnes8f will lead us to distinguiafa dr- 
cumstanoesf keep us from looking after vis- 
ionary perfection, and make us see Hungs in 
their proper light. It will lead us to study 
disposUions, peculiarities, aceommodaiionss 
to weigh consequences; to determine what 
to observe and what to pass by; when to be 
immoveable, and when to yield. It will pro- 
duce good manners, keep us from taking 
freedoms, and handling things roughly! will 
never agitata claims of superiority, but teadi 
us to «u&mt< ourselves one to ono^A^. Good 
tense— will lead persons to regard their own 
duties, rather than to recommend those of 

others. 

VarieUee. ,1. Is not a true knowledge of 
the Divine Bdng, the foundation of religion, 
and the oomer-stone of the church? 3. 
Every improper indulgence of the passions, 
increases their strength for eviL 3. Few 
seem to be aware, how much di^pends on the 
culture of our so&UU nature. 4. It is a great 
happiness — to be free ttam suspMon; but a 
greater, to be free from qffence. 6. To be 
without passion, is worse than a beasts and 
to be without reason, is worse than a man. 
6. The refined pleasures of a truly pious 
mind, are fiur superior to the coeise gratifica- 
tions of sense. 7. God gave no faculty of 
mind, or body, to men, but those which be 
meant should be exerted, and honor him in 
his design; the perversion of those faculties, 
and acting from, in, and by them, contrary 
to God*s design, makes the evU, disease, and 

death. 

THE DAY OF LIFB. 
The morning hours— of cheerfUl light. 

Of aU the day--are best ; 
But, as they speed their hasty flight. 
If every A^nt^be spent aright. 
We raeeOy sink— to «{Mp— at nigkU 

And rieaoant—ia our rem. 
And lift— Is like a nmmar'* day. 

It seems so ynlcMy past : 
r9«a— is the morning, hHght, and /sy ; 
And, if 'tis spent hi wiaiom'e wsy, 
We meet old s^e— without diomay. 
And dMO— is •i0Mt--at laol. 
Oft, the dond, that wraps the freoont how, 
2;toef— but to brighUnr-9n 9Vifntmr$ days. 
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A40. Pausbs, are indications of eiknce; 
tliey were introduced with the art of printing ; 
and it is questionably whether they have ai^ 
ed us much in learning to read or speak: for 
if there were no pauses, we should be eom^ 
pelkd to ezerdse the mind, ao fiir as neces- 
aaiy to understand the author. Pauses in 
«]Mec4,areanalagoustorest8inmtMic; and 
there are seven di£ferent kinds in each art; all 
of which must be thoroughly understood, in 
their essence, to readj toritey or aing correctly. 
The true i/rinciples of notation, or pauses, 
are found only in the measure of apeeeh, 
which is based on the pbilosophy of mind, 
involving the exercise of thinking and feel- 
ing. The tue of pauses is to aid in making 
the tense dearer, and should bo only just'ftmg 
enough to answer tl^eirend. 

JI41« There are two kivds of pauses, — 
OrammatiealaindRheUmeal, Orammatical 
pauses are distinguicAied by characters, and 
are addressed to the eye, as well as to the ear. 
The shortest pause is called a eomma, (i) 
which indicates a silence of one second. The 
teacher is recommended to count, at every 
pause,' while the pupil reads ; the same as is 
done at the rests in music ; this exercise, is 
the surest to accomplish the object Ex, 1. 
Do to others, as you would they should .do to 
you, 2. None can be a dlsdple of the graces, 
but in the school of virtue, 3. Be armed 
with courage, against thyself, against thy 
poMioTM, and against thy jZa//erer«. 4. Every 
leaf, every twig, and eveiy drop of footer, 
teems with life. 5. The colors of the rain- 
how Bie^ violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange 9nd red. 

949. Examples to Illustrate the PausA, 
The three grand degrees of o^ existences are 
—what is natural, buxax and DIVINE. 
The three grand divisions of all natural 
things are— eorlAf, waters and atmospheres. 
The three kingdoms of na/ur« are— the minr 
eral, the vegetable, and the animal. The 
three divisions of the mineral kingdom are— 
the soils, the rocks, and the precious stones. 
The three divisions of the vegetable kingdom 
vn—' grasses, plants and shrubs, and trees. 
The three divisions of the animal kingdom 
are— into those that creep and walk on the 
earth, those that surim, and those that fiy. 
Each of these dioisUms is divided in trines; 
according to which, all things exist, and sub- 
sUt. 

Aneedote. An agent, soliciting subscri- 
bers for a book, showed the prospectus to a 
man, who, after readmg^ — **one dollar in 
boards, and one dollar and twentymos cents 
in sheept^'-^-declined subscribing, as he might 
not have boards or sheep on band, when call- 
ed upon far payment. 

The hwnbU man, when he receives a fffnng, 

Balers rweng^-io whom it doth belong. 

H 



Pr<rrerlM^ 1. A bkd Is known by his n9t$, 
—and a man by bis tali. 2. There are many, 
who fbry in their lAomc 3. A good dkoraettr— 
is a badge gf exeeUenee, that cannot long be eon- 
eeakd, 4. Never monc, or Un, than moiigA. 5. 
Simu-- rather imitate gneaHMM, than goodnMU. 

6, There is mitery in want, and danger in exems. 

7. Goodtaytfifs, belong to aU; eyil aowm only 
to their atUhart. 8. A knowledge of the toay, is a 
good part of the joumty. 9. If we go vyrong, the 
farther we go, the farther we arQ from Aome, 10. 
Eeform youndf first, and then, vHhtn. 11. The 
foci—vtandmt; the towd— InmeL 12 'Wards are 
lotfMi; feeing is Miaetng. 

Iiuideqmaey of IiuiifiiAife. WordM — 
ss» poor weapons. The most 5eau/^W verses 
—are those which we cannot express. The 
diction of every language is insufficient; and 
every day, the heart of man finds, in the de- 
licacy of his sentiments, and the imagination 
disooven — in the impressions of visible na- 
ture, /Auigs, which the mmith cannot embody 
for want of uxtrds. The hearty and the 
thought of nuuw-are like a imisiciar^— driven 
to play infinitely varied rnusi^— on an organ, 
which has but ftw notes. It is sometimes 
more advisable to be silent than to speak. 
Silence — is felt by the so($l, and appreciated 
by God t and that is enough. 

Varieties. 1. Is not the doctrine of the 
divinity, and humanity— of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the /(mcA-stone, by which the chris- 
tian church is to be tried? 2. The life of a 
cAris/ianr— is *his tvalk; Christ is histixfy, 
and heaven— hia home, 3. A coward in the 
Jield, is like a wise man's fool/ he does not 
know what he prqfessesf ImtSLCoward in the 
faith, is like a/oo^ in his wisdom, he does not 
j^rqfess -what he knows, 4. Virtue — consists 
in the faithful per f or m ance of our duty, fipom 
love to Ood, and love to man; and vice — ^m 
the neglect of our duty ftom a love of self, 
and a love of the uxfrld. 5. The heart of a 
worthless man — is as ur\fixed, and change- 
able, as the fitfyil wind, 6. The tongue may 
speak the loudest/ but the heart— Hve truest. 
'7. Look at .the /orm, consider the desire, and 
act, and mark the end/ tot thereby you may 
know the nature of aU created beings. 

This woiid*8 fioc " all a fleeting ahoW, 

For man's iUution gi^en ;"— 
He that hath soothM a widow^s wo, 
Or wipM an arpluuCs tear, doth know 

There's something here of Heaven. 

And hs^ that walks life's thorny way. 

With feelings eabn and even, 
Whose paA is lit, from day to day, 
By virUWe bright and steady ray, 

Hath something fdt of Heaven. 

Hi, that the ekrisHan'^e coarse hath na, 

And all hiBfoee forgiven, 
Wlio measures oat life's little span 
In love to Geii— and love to man, 

On earth, haih tasted Sbtum. 
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fll4«. The Bemieoknr^-^ an indicattondiat 
»e should pause long enough to count ttoo, 
deliberately; and while we are thus resting, 
ttom phyaieal effort, we can carry on our 
menial effort, for the purpose of producing 
the desired ^ed: for it is of the first impor- 
tuvce, in reading and speaking, to keep the 
mind employed with the ihougfUs and feel- 
ingsi even when there is no external act; 
except it may be the play of the fecial mus- 
cles. 1. Envy not the appearance of happi- 
ness in any one; for you know not his secret 
gritf, SL The sign without the substance, is 
nothing J the substance without the sign, is 
all things. 3. None are so innocent, as not 
to be evil spoken of; none so uHcked, as to 
want all commendation,. 4. We may know 
what we will not utter ; but we should never 
utter, wbai we do not know, 

Jl4t4. The following lines afford a good ex- 
ercise, in the placing sad use of the gran^ 
matieal pause. 

I saw a jMMoeli with if fiery tail 
I saw a blaziiw star that diopt down hail 
I saw ad^iMi begirt with ivy round 
I saw a sturdy oaJk creep on the gnmad ^ 
I.aaw a pismiic swallow np a whale 
I saw the brackish ma brim full of sJo 
I saw a phial gku» sixteen yards deep 
I saw a «p«tt full of men^t tears to weep 
I saw man's eya all od a flame of fire 
I saw a hmut high as the moon or higher 
I saw the radiant sun at deep midnight 
I saw the man who saw this dreadful sight. 
945. Natural History — ^mvoWes the 
study of all the productions of nature, arvir 
mcUf vegetable and mipieral; their quaiUies, 
reUUions and origin. It i^ divided into three 
kingdomSy giyin^ rise to the corresponding 
sciences of Zoology, Botany and Mineralogy t 
which are divided into cUt8ses,orders, genera, 
and species, founded on prominent distinc- 
tions ; in which, what tnost resembles the 
earth, are placed nearest in relation to it 

AneodoC^ ** How do you know,"" (said a 
traveler to a poor wandering Arab of the des^ 
ert,)*<ThatthereisaGfod.?" << In the some 
manner," (he rephed,) "^ that I trace the foot- 
steps of an aninuUr-^Y the prints it leaves 
upon the sand,^ 

Nor let soft jlwm&er— close your eyes, 

Before youVe recollected Aria 

The train of a«fums— through the day ; 

Where have my /ert— chose out the way? 

What have I ia0m*<l, where'er IVe bam, 

From all I've Juard, from all I've Mm ? 

What know I more, that's Vforth the knowing? 

What have I cfone, that's vmrlh the doing? 

What have 1 9cught, that I should ikynT 

What duly— have I left undone? 

Or into what new^m run ? 

Thae uff^inquirim—tiXG the nod, 

That leads to ovtii*— and lo CM. 



1. PnsptHiy sn gsn deis sMk, 
2. Laxi n t st gn tvi on people ; it begins in e^ 
iMte, and ends in ehaim. 3. Many have done a 
vriM thing ; mera a cunning thing ; bnt very /n^- 
a genmnts thing. 4. What csnnot be M, had 
better not be d»ne. 5. No patienet, no true «rai- 
dom. 6. Those that are careless ofl htmsdv e s, can , 
hardly be mindfiil of «A<rf. 7. Conttnimenl gireB 
a awn, when fortune hath denied iL 8. Ha, 
who lives disorderly one year, does not enjoy him- 
self tor^ce. 9. Public mm, should have public 
minds : or privaU ends will bo served, at the pub- 
Ue cost. 10. itfiUn«u— governs better than angm'. 
11. While there is it/e, there is hope. IS. Good 
fn«n— are a public good. 

Importance of Obserratlmu The ex- 
ternal world is designed, by its Creator, to 
aid • essentially in developing the hmnan 
mind. Ten thousand objects appeal to our 
observation ; and each one is a book—oi the 
most interesting character, which can be had 
without moniy, and without price. But we 
must attend' to the animate, as well as to the 
in-animate world,— to men, as well as to 
things. We should not be ashamed to aHc 
for information, when we do not understand 
the whys and wherefores; nor flul of con- 
versing with every one, who can impart to us 
useAil knowledge. 

Varieties. 1. Are christians prohibited 
the proper use of any natural gobdl 3. 
When the honor and interest of tkuth are 
concerned, it is our duty to use all lauful 
means— for its support and defence, 3. ToU 
erationr-^ odious to the intolerant ; free- 
dom — to oppressors f property to robbers t 
and all kinds of prosperity to the envious, 
4. General Washington was bom, Feb. 22nd, 
(0. S.) 1732 ; and died, Dec 14th, 1797, aged 
67 ; SI years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 5. What is the most perfect Gov- 
ernment 1 that, where an injury done the 
meanest citizen, is considered an insult upon 
the constitution, 6. Grammar— speaks i Di- 
alectics— t^ach truth; lUtetorio—giyeB color' 
ing to OUT speech ; Music — sings; Arithme- 
tic— numbers : Geometry — weighs; and As- 
tronomy — teaches us to know the «/ar9. 7. 
As the Apostle saith, so it is, viz: The m> 
visible things of God, and Divine Order, 
may be seen, and understood by those thing s 
which are inade, in outward creation; even 
his eternal power and God-head. 
TT^mfo are like leares; and where thetmi»<aboond, 
Much fruit of senat beneath— is rarely fiMuid. 
Fake eloquence, like the prismatic tfiats, 
lU gaudy colors spreads-on n*ry place ; 
The face of iVirtuf*— we no more survey ; 
AB glares aUke^ without dlstinction—^ay : 
But true expression, like th' unchanging sun, 
Clears^ and tmpropey, whatever it thina upon : 
It fildt— «]1 objects, but it aken—noru. 
Szprwmen— is the dress of tkou^hty and still 
Appears more c 
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SIM. A CoAm, <i) marki a pooM of three 
Mcondi; or while one can eonnt three, delib- 
erately. Principles— ^xe tested by their tgh 
pHeaHon ; but even then^ we must thinky as 
• well aa feel^ and ascertain the whys and 
tohtr^ofta, 1. Read the sacred Seripiurea : 
they axe the dictates of divine wisdom. 2. 
Harbor no malice im thy heart: it will be a 
viper in thy bosom, 3. Do not insult a poor 
man : his situation entitles him to our pity, 
A, He, that studies only man, will get the 
body without the soul: he that studies only 
books, win get the aou^ without the body: 
wisdom says, study both, fi. Partially dettf 
persons, more easily hear a moderately loud 
voice with a clear articulation, than a tery 
loud one, that is rapid and indistmet: so it 
is with a weak voice, In addressing a large 
assembly. 

947. CoiircinBFoi. FFosMngtofti— was 
horrit Feb. SSd, 1132; was inausaratedt 
1789; and. his term of service ficjyirai in the 
66th year of his age : John Adams waa bom, 
Oct 19, 1736; inaugurated, 1797; term ex* 
pired in the 66th year of hia age: Thomas 
Jtfftrson waa bom, April 2d, 1743 ; inaug^ 
rated, 1801 ; temi expired in the 66th year of 
hia age : Jtfodiaon was bom, March 6tfa, 1751 ; 
Inaugurated, 1809 ; tenn expired in the 66th 
year of his age: Monroe was bom, April 2d, 
1769; inaugurated, 1817; term expired in 
the 66th year of his age : all these five preti^ 
dents were men of the Revolution^ and ended 
their terln of service in the 66th year of thehr 

A4B. BaxATHiKfti, When we sit at our 
ease, arid are not exercising the voice, our 
bresithing is slow and regular; and the more 
we speak, toork, or sing, the more fiequently 
must we inhale flrosfa air; because the experk' 
di/ure is greater at such times: many persons 
&11 victimato this neglect; and little is our 
primary instruction in reading calculated to 
aid us iU' appropriate breathing; the results 
of which are, exceedingly bad habits, induc- 
ing impediments in vocal efforts, disease and 
death. Oh, when shall we be wise, and un- 
derstand these thingsl How hard to kam, 
even by experience! 

Aneedtoto. A Mutual Mistake, Two 
gentlemen were riding in astoge-coach ; iNlien 
Qii«ofthem» missing hia han^cerehStf, raahly 
accused the other ot having stolen it; but 
•oonjinding it, had the good mannen to beg 
pardon for the affW>nt; saying it waa a miS" 
take.' to which the other replied, with great 
readiness, and kind feeling, ** Don^ be un- 
easy; it was a mistual mistake: you took 
mc for a ihitfi and/took you,toir a gmU^ 
man," 

It is a vain attempt 
**» bind the MiWtfMa and Kf^iMl, by awlte ; 
T lifi s t hey t hid $ a tkomand ipeeioas ways. 



PMrrerba. 1. Bdigicn says-- love off; end 
hatenofM. 2. Observe all those rules of jwliMMSf 
at horn*, that you would among ttmngm. 3. At 
the close of *aek day, carefully review your eon- 
duet. 4. Avoid unplessant look$, 6. Be not over 
anxious for money. 0. Acquire the usrftd-^fim,- 
the briUiani—a/knoards. 7. A virtuous yout/i, 
will make a happy old age. 6. One ill ezampU— 
npoilB many good preeepu. 9. It costs more to r«- 
venge ii^uries, than to bear thepi. 10. For the 
evidence of truth, look at the truth itself. 11. A 
friend is lawwrij when needed. 12. Who robs a 
eeholoTj robs the pubUe. 

Bzperienoe. In early youth, while yet 
we live among those we love, we love without 
restraint, and our hearts overflow in every 
look, word and actUm, But when we enter 
the world, and are repulsed by strangers, 
und forgotten by friends, we grow more and 
more timid in our approaches, even to those 
we love best. How delightful to us, then, 
are the caresses of children! All svtctrUy, 
all qffedion, they fly into our arms; and 
then only, we feel the renewal of our frit 
confidence, snd first pleasure, 

Tajrletlea* 1. What is more revolting— 
thaiitheidBSioStLpliiuralityotOods? 2. An 
evil habit, in the beginning, is easily sub" 
duedf but being often repeated, it acquires 
strength, and becomes inoeterate. 3. The 
bee and the serpent — often extract the same 
fuicess but, by the serpent, they are conver- 
ted into poiscn ; while by the bee, they are 
converted into Aoney. 4. He, that aims at the 
sun, will not hit iy— but his arrow will fly 
higher, than if he aimed at an object on a ^ 
vel with himself, 5, Is there not a place and 
state, for every one, and should not every one 
be hi his proper state and place ? 6. Those 
little woi^ *^try,^* and ** begin," have been 
great in their results: "Tcan'f" — never did 
anything, and never ujill: **Ill fry" — has 
^neuwnders. 1, The mmistry of angels — 
ia that of supplying us with spiritual reasons, 
truths, and tove-prindplea, whensoever we 
stand in need of them. 

Odd—many htmted, $vfeat—Bnd bled for gold ; 
Waked all the night, and labored all the day : 
And what ircu this allurement^ dost thou ask ? 
A dust, dug from the bowels of the earth, 
Which, being cast into the>Sr«, came out 
A ehining tking, that/oo2s admired, and called^ 
A godi and, in devout and humble plight, 
Before it ineded, the grmler— to the less. 
. And on its aUar—aacnAeeA ease, peace, 
TnUhyfaUh^ integrity j good eoneeienee^friends^ 
Love, eharity, benecolenee, and all 
The sweet and tender >yiripallMi oCHfe,- 
And to oompUle the korrid—enurderoue rite, 
And signalize their/a0y, oifered up 
Their souk, and an eternity of Mu«, 
To gain them— irA«i.' an hour of dreaming jby ; 
Afeverieh houi^-tfaat hasted to be tbne, 
And ended— in the bittemest otw. 
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949. A Period, (.) bIiows that we ahonld 
paiue four seconds; or while we can count 
fowj deliberately. 1. Envy no man. 2. 
Knowthyaetf. 3. Gnard against idfmew. 4. 
Vility no person's refutation, 6. Abhor a 
fkdsdiood. 6. Blessed are the poor in apbrU, 
7,JeBUBwept. 8. Hurt not M^«e(f. 9. Cher- 
ish the spirit of bentvolence, 10. Perform 
your duty faxD^uUy. 11. Make a proper 
use of time. 12. Cultivate the c^ectiona, 
13. Do good to alL 14. Be punctual in 
your engagements.- 15. Love humanity. 
16. Obey the commandmenta. 17. Live the 
LortPa Prayer. 18. Be holy wad Just. 19. 
Be perfect. 20. Live for immortalUy. 

950. Pythasorvs, about five hundred 
years before the Christian era, called the visi- 
ble unioerse-~by the very expreaiive Greek 
name» ho kosrnos—TH^ ordxr, which we 
transbite — the world. The Platonic school, 
afterwards, withdrawing attention from geri' 
eral nature, and fixing it on the epitome— 
Man — began to call him — homikros kosmos, 
the miniature world ; or, order in miniaiure. 
How much useM and instructive history 
thoe is in the origin of words! and it is 
gratifying to know, that these same suljeets 
employed such minds as Plato*s, more than 
two thousand years ago. 

951. The tntellectual physiognomy of 
Chatham — ^was of a severe, and commanding 
orders his ^miu«-— was eminently proc/ico/.- 
and whUe no peraon— ever surpassed hun, 
in the lofty aspiration and generous enthusi- 
asm of pairiotismyfew have equalled him, in 
their calm and christian application. His 
prioate character,— ahone with a lustre, very 
diflerent flrom the unhealthy glare of political 
fltme. His correspondence — ^presents him un- 
der an engaging aspect, aqd enables the rea- 
der to adnure the husband and father, not 
lees than the statesman and the orator. 

Aneedoto. The Far West. ''Pray sir,'* 
said one gentleman to another, <* Is not lr»- 
dianor—ihe Far WestT' *< Oh no sir," was 
the reply. « Well, is not lUinois?" « Very 
far from it" *f Surely then, when we cross 
the Mississippi, you are in the Far West /'' 
"No, notexacUy." " PFA«r«, then, w the Far 
West!" «Why8ir,itisaboutaAa{f ami^ 
this side of sunset.^ 

Beware^ proud man, ihejlnt approach to arims. 
Indulgence — ^ia vaogldangtnus — naf,fatal,'^ 
Rmstj or loon resistance is in tMstn. 
The,^ni— leads to the steond^ then to the ihird 
The fourth sncceeds, nntil,/aim{iaf grown 
With vice, we start Qo^-at our own misdmU. 
Tm^uuion comes, ao clothed in tpedoutnmt. 
So fall of feemm^, we behold her not 
With opprehamon, till her baneflilpowV 
Has wreaded with oar otrftM : dnat^ state! 
When Viet steals m, and, Uke a htrkuig Uri^, 
Sopa— the/oundoliofi of integrity. 



Proverbs* 1. Pat not off nptntane&^ilH an- 
other day. 2. Raahneaa— i« the froitful parent of 
mitforiune, 3. £Se{/^-exaUatioa— is the fooPe parar 
dise. 4. Suftet is the memory— of departed worth. 
5. The covetous man—ia his own tormentor, 0. 
Avail yourself of the vmdom and eatperierut of 
others. 7. Be ambitions of exedUngj that yoa 
may do and get the greater good, a The Jir$t step 
to greatness is^to be hortat 9. Trutk^ls the te* 
m of all eamllenee. 10. Unta^iful love— general- 
ly ends in bitterruss. 11. The y that hide, can fnd. 
19. A penny spared^ is twice got. 

Tlie Oentlenuuft and bia Tenant* 
A couKTBT gentleman — had an estate of 
two himdred pounds a year, which he kept 
in his own hands, till he firand himself so 
much in debt, that he was obliged to sell one 
half to satisfjr his creditors, and W the re- 
mainder to a fiurmer for one and twenty 
years. Before the expiration of his lease, the 
farmer ask^d the gentleman, when he came 
6ne day to pay his rent, whether he wotild 
sell the land he occupied. ** Why, will yon 
purchase it?" said the gentleman. ** If you 
will part with it, and we can agree," replied 
the fiurmer. **That is exceeding strange,** 
said the gentleman. *< Pray, tell me how it 
happens, that I could not live upon twice as 
much land, fbr which I paid no rent, and that 
you, after reguhirly paying me a hundred a 
yearfbr the hatf, are able, so soon, to pur- 
chase itP *< The jeason is pfoin," answered 
the fhrmer. << You sat still, und said. Go. I 
stood up, and said. Come. You lay in bed, 
and enjoyed your ease, /rose in the mom* 
ing, and minded my business." 

Varieties. 1. Who should be more vir- 
tuous and intplUgent, than the Teacher, who 
is to educate, and form characters— fat time 
and eternity? %. The happiness of every 
one— depends more on the state of his own 
mind, than any exterruU circtmistance : nay 
more than aU external things put together. 
3. Borrowed moneys-makes time short. 4. 
TUe lowest condition of life, with prudence, 
is better than the most exalted station, wUhr 
out it. 6. How absurd, to be complaining, 
and tormenting ourselves, fbr what it is im- 
possible to ovoid, or o/toin. 6. PatMe, awhile, 
ye /roee^A on earth, and candidates for eter^ 
nUy, and contemplate the wiioerse, and tiie 
Wisdom and Love at Him who made it 7. 
Where there is no unison with God, the only 
source of order, love and light, there is nei- 
ther order, or love, or U%ht, but their oppo- 
sites. 8. j4rf— is Umg, life—m short. 
How terribU—iB passion ! how our reason 
FaUa devm before it; while the tortured^^^iointf, 
Like a sA^i>— dashed by fierce encountering tides, 
AqA of her pilot spoiPd, drives round and round^ 
The sport of v»nd— and wave. 
Oar jNufisn»--alwayayafai counsel give ; 
Through a/aOoaoiw glass— our wmtgs app e ar 
BtilifrMMr-ihan diey an. 
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ft59« The InUrrosaOont (f ) indkalw a 
pauiB^ equal to the OoJon, or Period, aooord- 
ing to cilcuiiMtaiioegi ItiageneraQyuBedu 
a lign of asking quetiiom.' though eometimee, 
it it one of the strongest modes of q^Srmo/ion. 
1. Can you see? 2. Can you hear? 3. Can 
you iatte ? 4. Can you emeil? 6. Can you 
feel? 6. Who are youl 7. What are you 
doing? 8. Where are you gt^g^ 9. What 
is your dev/iny/ 10. Who mod^ youl 11. 
Of what are you thinking? IS. Whom do 
youCooe^ 

)15S« Among the examples above, are, the 
iirti fl^e questions, that are dired .* because 
uey admit the answer, ye», or no/ all tuck 
interrogations require the Toice to glide tip- 
toard, in aeking them ; the tosf seven questions 
are indirect; because they do noi admit the 
answer yes, or no ; all etteh interrogations re- 
quire the voice to glide downward,m aehmg 
tiiem. You can test the theory thus: Can 
youaer^ Yest at no* Who ore youl Yea; 
or no. The/onner^makes eense / the loiter 
nonsense. Can you hear? Ye». Can you 
taste? No. What are you doing? Yes. 
Where are you going? No. However, it 
will be seen hereafter, that the slides of the 
voice, up, or doton^may be reverset^—meoery 
instance, an(f yet make good sense. 

S54. Direct Question in rtference to our 
Lhing Temples. Is not the house, in which 
we live, a very curious building? Can we 
eonceive of any Ibrm — more beautiftil than 
the hunutn Ibrm, when it has not been per- 
verted, or drformed? Who knows best, we, 
or our Creator, what is the proper shcepe in 
which we should be? Can we mend his 
works 1 Is any thing teouf^u^— that is not 
ustftU ? Were we not made right, and have 
we not, in a measure, unmade ourselves? Is 
not oua Housx a very convenient one, and 
iXufumUure admirably adapted to the wants 
of its occupant ? Would it not be well — fre- 
quently to take a view of the form, covering, 
apartments, furniture, employments, uses 
and abuses of this wonderftil house of ours ? 

AiMcdoto. A Challenge. After the battle 
oiAdium, Mark Antony — challenged ilu- 
gustuSi — who disarmed him in the following 
words. ** If Antony — is toeary of jiis lift, 
there are other ways of despatch, besides 
fighting him; and tat my part, I shall not 
trouble myself to be his executioner.** 

There are «om«--A«arf.entwiiiing hoars in lift. 
With tweet seraphic itupiniion rife; 
When mellowing thoughu, Vke mu$ie on the ear, 
Midi thioogh the mm/, and ravel in a i$arf 
And su€h are they, when, mnpul and alotu, 
We ait— and ponder— on k>ng pmod$ Oown. ; 
And, charmed by faney^t retrospective gase, 
Live hi an atmoephere— of olft«r days ; 
Till fntndt and /oov, flashing on the miad, 
Ctm^ the havoc— iww has laft Mmd. 

12 %% 



Pr«T«rlM. 1. Manifest no tmmma, whea a 
miflaiM is made. S. Be nnecrw— in youx pxofes- 
■ions Q{frimd$hiip, 3. Cultivate a pareAMrt, and 
you will have a pleasant tavuamaMfiA. 4. Never 
speak to the dii a<{vanlag» of any one, onleu Au*y 
--rflTumt it 6. Avoid light and Uifling convmo- 
lion. 6. A ami ansyew, to a rudt tpuch—eosta but 
Nttli, and is vnrih a good dwl. 7. Dispel corrod- 
ing ears; and consider it nn/wl— to give way to 
p«uribn. & CAontu— strike the ngU; but nuril- 
wins the foui. 9. Perions are to be tHimaud, ac- 
cording to their gvodfieu,— not according to their 
dreM. 10. The tmem and tamdii mon,— has no-' 
thing to eoMCM// ibr he speaks nothing but the 
atoh. 11. Turn a dmf tar to angry words, 18. 
He who promiMi— runs in dAL 

Iiaeottles. We esteem m»< things according 
to their intrinsic mait! it is strange kaic should ba 
an exception. WeprizeaAmMforhii«lrmgf4and 
owragv-not for hixufuirmtun. We prize a man 
for his sofflptuons pataee, his great Siom, his vast 
rcccftiM; yet tliese are ia% /unUturt, not his mind, 
' VMrletles. 1. Which is the more impor* 
ton/— and useful discovery, the balloon, at 
iht telegraph? 2. Whatistheoauseofsea- 
cuzrentsl 3. Will it take a g^ t o discover 
the truth; or a gco t o atiknawkdge it, when 
it it discoveredl 4. What is meant by the 
words, a pure state qf nature ? Do they not 
mean that state, in which the condition, dr- 
cumstanees, and habits of men— are in strict 
accordance vrith the totos of his n^^tire^ 6. 
Is not Hip:poo-rarte8 called the. Father ot 
Medicine? 6. JDTwearenot A^iy^iy, is itbe- 
cauee our Creator has not endowed us with 
the capability of becoming sol 7 What is 
the d^ffbrcnce— in reasoning from facts and 
experience, and reasoning from a mixture of 
6ti/Aand/a/!8eAood^ Do not mofty— reason 
from the latter, instead of from the fortner? 

Tin BKACON. 

The scene— was mort beaatiful--/ar to my eye 

Than if day— in its.pnd*— had arnqred it; 
The 2aiMl-breeze blewmaZd, and the azure arch*d«Ay 

LookM puf—ii the Spirit that mad* i* 
The mnimur rose tqft^ as I silently gazM 

Op the shadowy wom^ playftal motion, 
From the dun distant hiU, till the6«acof»-fire blaz'd 

Like a nsfwn the midn of the eeian. 
No longer the Joy-of the tailor boy^ breast 

Was heard in his wiUUy breathed numbtn. 
The ««a-bird— had flown to her i0ao»giidled nut^ 

The /Msmiafi— sunk to his thmAtn. 
One BBoment I kM>k*d— ftom the hill^s gentle thps. 

All AusA^tf— was the UUois^ commotion, 
And thougfat-^at the frcocofi k)ok<d latdy as hops, 

That ftof*— on lifift tremokms ocean. 
Tlie fMM— is iMgpast, and the ferns— it 4|^ar, 

Yet, when my head— rests oa its piOow, 

That Uaxtd on the hnoMt oC the HUtw. 
In l^c's closing hoar, when the trembling toul fliss^ 

And daert stOh the AaorT^-lail emotion, 
O thm m ay the seraph of merry arise! 

Like a «aN^H>n Sumity^t ooean. 
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•M. The exeiamaiim1>irinti!)isiMi!^UM 
about the' same length of siknee, as the Bi- 
terrogaHon : but the slide of the txriee, is gen- 
erally downward^ from the 6th or 8tii note, 
because there is a kind of an ouiflauyins^ and 
then an indrawing ot the mind, — an inflow- 
ing of the q^ec/ioTU, that give rise to this masv- 
ifestaHan. 1. WhatabeautiflilLaXce/ 2. How 
delightfiil the music is ! 3. What a splendid 
piectf of warkmaruhip ! 4. How charming 
is the proaped ! 6. What a nugestic scene / 

6. How inimitable those strains are! 7. 
What a piece of work is man ! 8. How gUh 
rious are all the works of (ktdJ 9. What 
splendid views of heaven ! 10. How mqfes- 
Heally — the Sufi-^wheels his mighty round / 

956. Examples qf Exclamation. 1. Po- 
ihers I Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of na- 
tions! to you I fly tatr^ge! 2. Eternity i 
thou pleaiingf dreadAil thought ! 3. Behold 
the daughter of innocence^* what a look ! 
what beauty! what sweetness! 4. Behold 
— ^ great, Agoodmsn ! what mqfesty! how 
graceful ! how commanding ! 5. O, vener- 
able shade ! O, illustrious hero ! 6. FarO' 
well ! a long farewell— to afl my greatness ! 

7. It stands-«)/i<i and entire! but it stands 
alone— apd it stands amidst ruins ! 8. I am 
stripped of all my honor ! I lie prostrate on 
the earth! 9. Leave mel oh! leaot we to 
repose ! 10. Hear me, Lord ! fbr thy lov- 
ing kindness is great! 

5Mr. natural th.^oUtgy, From the eas 
temal and internal evidences afforded us,^finom 
creation, and the modes of existence^ we as- 
sume, that man — is naturally a reHgious b^ 
ing: the stamp of the Deity is uiKm him 
even beftire his birth / and in every subse- 
quent stage of his existence^ no matter what 
may be his soeialf moral or eioil condition, 
that stamp r e m ains with him. It is not to 
be ibund on the Jew and Christian only, but 
on all men, in all ages,climes,aBd condiiions 
of life. 

Aneedoto. A Lawyer and Physieian, 
having a dispute about precedence, referred 
the case to JH-og^e-nes, the old j^dlosopheri 
who gave Judgment in fevor of the Lawyer, 
in these words: *< Let the tMrfgo btfore, and 
let the executioner follow qfter.** 
The fin— it tun dm to hig ear, who feels 
No harmony witkm / the eoath i0tiut— steals 
As nfan i as untmn amnny the leavea 
Who has no inwofd beauty, none p$rtriom, 
.Though all anund is beantlAil. Nay, more^ 
In nature^ cakimt hoar— he hears the roar 
Of toindii an4 iUnguigwaoo— put out the Ught, 
When A^A^-and angry pastions meet m ii|^t; 
And, hia own spirit hito tutnuU hurled, 
He makes a fiinfw0— of a quiet tooHd : 
Hie Jlsnds of his own bosom— people air 
With kindnd iiends, that hunt him-4o dmpaSr. 
Not laral i^fftii alone— bat mral smnds 
Eihaaiaiatheirirte. 



1. Great dmigm, and 
maan*-^ave been the nun of mmn^. 8. He, is 
a slave to the grmUtt ilave, who serves none bal 
kinm^. 3. Correct the enrors of otiurs, when yoa 
can, and inspire them with the kyve of goodnas 
and truA. 4. It is the act of a bau mind, to <ls- 
emw, by telling a lit. 5. Lt6eraZtly— consists less 
in giving pr^fuMdy, than in giving judieitnuly. 0. 
The head and feet cool ; the rat will take little AanA. 
7. We knowweB, only what has cost us trouble to 
learn. 8. ** ffoffe not, fesl not ;" was the motto oa 
Ooeth^t ring. 9. Keep yocr.rttfuglte cfo ye, and 
your eoun-tmoes— open, and yon may go *<^«if 
through the world. 10. With the Ausible, there is 
peipemal jNoef. 11. Xonc is the ann of the nea^. 
19. PbMrfyisanevilcotmMBor. 18. JPsto y often 
makes one wiu» 

UTar mad Tmtlu A toise minister would 
rather preserve peace, than gain a victory / 
becauae be knows that even the most success- 
ful war leaves a nation poor, and always more 
prqfiigate, than before it There are real evilg 
that cannot be brought into a list of tfidemni- 
ties, and the demoralizing influence of und* is 
not among .the least of them. The triumphs 
of truth are the more glorious, chiefly, b^ 
cause they are the most bloodless of all victo- 
ries, deriving their highest lustre flram the 
saved, not ih>m the slain. 

Varieties; 1. It is the nature of truth, 
—never to force. 8. Is not the science of 
himian nature, very comprehensive, as weU 
as eomplieated and prqfound? 3. How can 
the mere knowledge of historical events-^ 
avail to the salvatvm of the soul? 4. What 
is meant by ihe martyr StephCTi, seeing the 
HXATxirs opxiTEn ; and, John's being in the 
spirit, on the Lord^s day ? 6. To see spirit- 
ual existences, must not the eyes of the u n- 
derslanding be opened? 6. There is but 
one law in being, which the Lord fis^iUedf 
and u)ent through, in the worid : He passed 
through the whole circler~of both spiriiual 
and natural order, and assumed all states, 
possible ibr man to be in, when in progresrion 
from the state of naturcr-^ that of perfect 
grauf and by virtue thereof can touch «♦— 
in all states of trial, we can possibly bein. 

Tis the quiet houp-of /etKn*, 
Now— the busy day is jHut, 

And the twilight shadows —stealing, 
O^ the wofiU— their Monlb east ; 

Nqw, the ipiritt worn and taddentd, 
Which the eares of day had bowed, 

By its gentle tri^iMne^-^addened, 
Forth emerges from the doud; 

While, on Memory^ nngio pages, 
Rise our long lostioyr to light, 

Like shadowy ibnns— of oihtr ages, 
From the oblivious breast of ntgAl; 

And the foaecf— and losl— revisit 
Our fond AsofH, their place of yvrt, 

Till we long with them to inherit 
JRsaInu above— to part-^ mart. 
The jMfwnl miad, by yielding, overoomesi 
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M8. TtiePar«filA«»i9(— )8how8,lluitthe 
words induded within it, mrnst be read, or 
•poJbm, on a lower pUehy and with a quicker 
moveTnentf than the other parts of the sen- 
tence ; as ^oagh anxious to get through with 
fbe explanation, or UhutraHoe matter — con-- 
tained in it; and the parenthetical cUxuaey 
generally, has the same slide, or v^ftexion of 
▼oioe, as the last word of the sentence, imme- 
diately preceding it 1. An honett man, 
(says Mr. Pope,) is the noblest work qf Qod, 
S. Pride, (as the Scripture saith,) was not 
made for num. 3. The Tyiians wens the 
Jirsi, (if we are to believe— what iatold us by 
writers of the highest authority,) who Jeamed 
the art of navigoHon, 4. Know ye not, 
brethren, (fbr I speak to them that know the 
law,) how that the taw — ^hath dominion over 
a man— as long as he Uneth? 

j|A9. That strong, hyperbolieal manner, 
which we have kmg beea accustomed to call 
the Oriental style of poetry, (because some 
of the earliest poetical productions— cxmie to 
OS Arom the Kast,) is, in truth, no more Ori- 
ented, than Oe<i-den4al; it is characteristic 
, of an age, rather than of a country, and be- 
longs, in some manner, to all nations,- at that 
period, which gave rise to music and song. 

960. MiHxaALOoT — treats of minerals f 
their properties, eompositiony elassifieation, 
tnduses. Aminera^-^vn organic natural 
substance, either gaseous, zb airt Hquid, as 
water; or soHd,tA earth and stones: it is in- 
aepaiably connected with Gkoloot, which 
treats of the structure of the earth, and the 
masses that compose it; also, of the changes 
it has undergone, and to which it is still ex- 
posed; while its practical importance is re- 
cognized in Agriculture, Mining, and Xhv- 
gineering, it ranks with Botany and Chemis- 
try, in its recondite deoelopments, and with 
Astronomy — in the sublimity of its themes 
and results, as one of the most prqfound and 
interesting of the sciences. 

AiMcdote. Fashion's Sake. Lord Mans- 
Jield, being willing to saee a man, who had 
stolen a watch, directed the Jury — ^to bring it 
tivHue^-ten pence. *'7Vn|>ence,myLordr 
said the prosecutor / ** why, the' very fashion 
of it coetJiffy shUHngs*" His loidship re- 
plied, ** Perhaps so; but we cannot hemg a 
man tor fashion's sake.*^ 

I MTMTOif— the pOgrim's eaase, 
Y«t, for the red ma n dan to plead : 

IT*— bow to Hetnen^s recorded laws, 
£<»— tofiiM to JVala«y»— ibr a creed; 

Beneath the pillared domt, 
Tr«— feek oor Ood in prayer; 

Through boondless wood$—he loved to roam, 
And &e Great Slpinl— worehiped there. 
Bat one, one fellow-throb with ua he feU; 
To one Dmnity— with u$ he knelt— 
Preedom! the self-nme freedom— fe« adore, 
Bade Mn-defend his violated short. 



y ror e r l ie. 1. Diteord—nAmetB e tm tgth to 
^peaknm. 2. No evmt, witboot aome euftat: no 
pairuj without ipme gmn». 3. Whatever yofa do, 
do it to some purpon; whether eonquermg, or 
eonquertd, 4. We are inclined to believe ihoee we 
do voiknow, becanee they have never deceived ns. 
9. GrcpiJfeiMn— often ditanna the Jieree, and melts 
the stubborn. 6. Stoke even life, if necessary, in 
the support of .truth. 7. Ltstm— to the voice of 
ezperimmtal inah, and eor^/ide-4n her opinion, 
8. A good app etite g ives reUah to the most hunk' 
bU faro. 0. There is no secret in the heart, that 
omacdone do not disclose. 10. Where there is a 
win, there is a way. 11. True valoiv^ fn; 
bo€uHng—\% smoke. 

Tlie Teleae^ipe. A spectacU-makefB boy, 
amusing himself in his other's shop, by hold- 
ing two glasses between his jing«r and thumbs 
and varying the distance, the weathercock of 
the church spire, {opposite them,) seemed 
to be much longer than ordinary, and appa- 
rently much nearer, and turned upside down. 
This excited the toofider of the ihtii§r,and led 
him to additional experiments; and thence 
resulted that astonishing instrument, ihietel. 
escope, as invented by Gal-i-2e^ and peiw 
fected by HerseheU. This is only oit£ instance, 
among thousand8,iihai show great ^ects may 
result from small easues. 

Varieties.' 1. Is not prejudice — tnoete' 
rate, in proportion to its irraHanaHty? 3. 
The most delicate, and the most seneible, of 
all pleasuree— consists in prcMnoting the hap- 
piness of o/A^rs. 3. IFtf— sparkles as a f}i«> 
teor, and like it, is transient; but g«n<iM— 
shines like a splendid luminary, marking 
its course in traces that are immortaU 
4. Men can have no principles, unless they 
are revealed to them by Deity. 6. Is there 
anything that melts — and conquers — like 
tovef 6. Confessing a foUy, or crime, is 
an act of judgment: a compHment — we 
rarely pass on ourselves. 7. Spiritual truth, 
is the light of heaven : the good p ro p er to it, 
is the heat, or love thereof; to bo filled with 
both, is the perfection of ttfe, and true satvO" 
Hon; oonferable, only, by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the giver of eternal iife, and our JR«- 
<iefmer and Saoior. 

BesideSiMAool-friendships are not olvayf to be ibnnd 
Though fair infnvmtM, permanent and sound; 
The most disinfrested and virtuous minds, 
In early years connected, time unbinds : 
New situations — give a different cast 
Oi habit, indination, temper, taste; 
And As, that seem'd our counterpart al Jlrst, 
Soon shows the strong similitude recen'd. 
Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes— 46x marthood to rtform. 
Boys are at best, but pretty &tMb unblown, [known; 
Whose scent and Aim»— are rather guessed than 
SaeA— dreams that eaeh—\B just what he appeartf 
But learns his error^-in matarer yean, 
When diepotition, like a sail onfurl'd, 
Shows all Its will and jNUeto to the iMrUl 
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9^14 The RhOorieal Pai]9e--if dictated 
by the thought and feeUng, and ia usually 
addieflMd only to the eat£ Uia here indicated 
generally, by a dath (— ,) and its length— 
must be detennined by the sufifeet, and oeeih 
aUmf it ia usually, however, about the length 
of a Sermoolion, or Colon: and one thing 
must be distinctly observed, that the reader 
and fpeofcer— is always to inhale brtath—^ 
every Rhetorical Pause, and generally, at 
each Grammatieal Pause ; if the system bere- 
laxed, inhalation wiH be atanost sure to take 
place. Indeed, one of .the great secrets of 
reading, tpecMng and singing — ^for hours in 
succession, with ^eet, and without ii^urious 
exhaustion, consists in the proper manage- 
ment of the breath: not that there should be 
anything stiff said mechanical in the act; Ibr 
all must be the result of the perfect freedom 
of nature. 

969. The Rhetorical Pause always occun 
either btfore or qfler^—ihe important word, 
or words, of a sentence : if the significant 
word or phrase, is at the beginning, this 
pause is made immediately a^fier it; but if 
such word or phrase, is at the end of tlie 
sentence, the pause occurs b^e it The 
design of the pause is, in thdjirst instance, 
to produce a retrospection of misidg and in 
the second, to exdte attention and expector 
Hon. Ex. 1. bidustry—\B the guardian of 
innocence* 2, Imagery — is the garb of poe-' 
try. 3. To err— ia human i to forgive— Di' 
viFK. 4. Prosperity — gains ftiends ; adver> 
sity — tries them. 5. Feelings — generate 
thoughts; and /Aoug^f^reciprocate feel' 
ings. 6. Vanity — ^is pleased with admira- 
tion; Pride— vfith sc^f-es/ecm. 7. Dancing 
— ^is the poetry of motion. 8. ' Some — ^place 
the bliss in action t some— in eases Those 
csJlit pleasure f vnA eonientment, these. 9. 
To hope for perfect happiness— is vain. 10. 
And noto— abideth Faith, Hope, Charity s 
these three f but the greatest of these is— 
CharUy. 

963. Individuals of both sfexes, often comr 
plain ot a very unpleasant sensation at the 
pit of the stomach ; some call it a " deaih-Uke 
feeling;" others speak of it as if "the bottom 
had fellen out :** one of tl^e principal causes' is 
a want of the proper action of the breathing 
apparatus: the abdominal and dorsal mus- 
cles become relaxed, by virrong positions and 
want of appropriate exercise and food; when 
their contents fell by their own weight, and 
the diaphragm does not, consequently, act in 
a healthy manner. The remedy is a return 
to the laws of life and being, as here exhi- 
bited. 

CofunMe^—distastefVil iniths may ten, 
Bat mark her lacred d i etat t w ell ; 
Whoever— with Aer— lives at tifift, 
Losss their &«tr friend— for Yi. 



Pnrrerbs. 1. iVid*— is the oflbpringof^O^, 
and the plague of fools. 9. A bad man's digbk$, 
is an honor. 3. The emsur»--o( tome persona — 
is praiu; and their praue^ Is condemnation — in 
the eyes of the world. 4. It is a base thing— lo He / 
truih--«Ione, becomes the ingmuout mind. 6. 
.SicA4i— either serve or rule, every one who posses^- 
see them ; and ihaa, they are either bUssings, or 
cursa. 6. In cases where doubt exists, always 
lean to the side of m«ry. 7. Poctt— «re from sueh; 
Of oAnv— are made such. 8. Jtfolics— is a mean, 
and deceitful engine of miscki^. 9. Na$ure-4M 
superior to Art : have/attk in her, and success is 
yours, 10. AU rules and principles, to be of use, 
must be undentood, saxdpraetieed. 11. The offen- 
der— rarely pardons. 12. Might too often makes 
right. 13. thtthhHM a. good basis. 

Anecdote. When the painter, Leo-nor- 
di da Vinci, lay upon his dea^Vbed, the king 
came to see him; and out of respect, he rais- 
ed himself from the pillow ; but tlie effort 
being too great, he feSl back ; when the Idng 
caught him, and he expired in his arms* 
The king was much qffeded with thb event, 
and left the chamber in tears s when his mh 
&/es— endeavored to soothe him, saying,— 
" Consider, he was only a painter." ** Yea^ 
yes,V replied the monarch, **ldof and though 
I cotild make a thousand — such as you, yet 
Ood alone can make such a paii^ter, as Leo- 
naidi." 

Jnstioe. How many fedioiM and ru^ioiM 
biw-«uits — might have been avoided, had the 
parties concerned—patiently exanuned the 
facts, with coolness and deliberations in- 
stead of giving way to the blindness of inter' 
est and to passion, by which mutual hatreds 
have been generated, or blood spilled, — when 
a<generp\]s search after truth, and a love of 
yiM/ice— would have prevented all the evil. 

Varieties* 1. What is requisite — for the 
right formation of character? 2. The true 
disciples of nature — are regardless who ac- 
companies them, provided sAe be the leader : 
for nature, like truth, ia immutable. 3. 
There is no pride — equal to theirs, who rise 
from poverty — ^to riches; ibr some — have 
even forgotten their own relations. 4. That 
form of government is best, which is best 
adapted to the state of the people, and best 
administered. 6. Cyrus, when young, be- 
ing asked — ^what was the frst thing to be 
learned; replied,— To speak the truth. 6. 
The orator's field — ^is the universe of mind 
— and matter : and his sul^'ects — all that is 
— and can be known — of God — and man, 
7. Every aspiration, desire, and thought-^ia 
heard and accepted — in heaven, when we sor- 
lender our whole life to the Lord^s govern^ 
ment and providence. 

Gather the rwe-bnds— while ye may. 

Old Timt—iM Sim a-flying ,* 
And that same>low«r, that blooms to-day, 
To-morrvts, -shall be dying. 
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Jie4. MiscsLLAKSous Examples of all 
THB Pauses. The pupil must not rely too 
much on these ntenud indications of silence ; 
for they are only general rules : hence the 
necessity of being governed by the prompt- 
ings and guidance of his oion feelings and 
thoughts, after bringing them in subjection 
to gooinefs and truth; of which reason — 
always approves. 1. The oatatatumtt fee'' 
Ue, haraht or dbicure style, is alwDys/a«/f y; 
and perajfieuity^ strength, neatneea, and aim" 
sltcity-iire kanties— ever to be aimed at 
S. Be wise to-day,' *tis madneee to defer ; 
itext day-;the fetal precedent will plead. 
Thus on, till wedom — is puehed out of life. 
3. How nobU 'tis, to own a feult ; hovr^- 
neroue, — taid divine^^o forgive it I 4. Who 
can forbear to smile with nature t Can the 
Kormyposftofu— in the bosom roll, while eve- 
ry gale--is peace, and ev'ry grvee— is melody t 

jies. 1. The evidence — ^that truth carries 
with it, is superior to all argument, and mira- 
cUm : and it wants neither the support, nor 
dreads the opposition, of the greatest abil- 
ities. 2. True modesty is ashamed ta do 
what is repugnant to reason, and common 
sense; false modesty — ^to do what is oppos- 
ed to the humor of the company ; true mo- 
desty avoids whatever is criminal ; false 
modesty— whatever is unfashionable. 3. 
Some-AWe within their means ; some live up 
to their means— -and some — ^live' (eyofi^4heir 
means. 4. "To what party do you be- 
lonef*' said a nomy polutcian, to one whose- 
•oij— grasped the interests of his whole coun- 
try. ' ' To what varty do I belong V * replied 
iiie patriot; " I belong to no party, but my 
country's party.** 

Funetuatt thefoOotnng, by nading it eorrteUy. 
There it a lady in this IwDd 
Hat twenty fingen on each hand 
Five and twenty on handt and feet 
All this ii true wilboat deceit 

nee. Botaitt— treats of plants— their 
■tmcture, growth, classification, description, 
localities and uses. They are organised bo- 
dies, and endowed with life; but they dif- 
fer from animab, in wsnting set^ation and 
voluntary motion : they differ from minerals, 
in possessing life; snd they contain organs, 
by which they assimilate new matter to in- 
crease their substance, and promote their 
growth. The study of^ botany is highly in- 
teresting and useful ; not only on account 
oif the beauty and variety of plants, but of the 
important purposes to which they may be 
applied in sustaining Zi/e and curing diseau: 
it IS necessuy to aid m the development of 
body and mind. 

Anecdote. One day, ^hen the moon 
was under an eclipse, she complained thus 
to the sun fpr the discontinuance of his fe- 
Tor; "Myieorest friend,**' said she, "why do 
Tou not shine upon me as you used to do f '* 
"Vol not shine upon thee f** said the sun ; 
" I am very sure I inteiM it." " O no,** re- 
plied the moon: " but ^r I see the reason; 
that dirty planet, the m^h, has got between 



PrtrrerlMk 1. By deferring oar repentance— 
we aeeu9nulat« our torrowt. 9. Cemplaisanee^ 
render* a supmor—amicMt, an equal— <ifT«ia- 
bU, and an ntferio r a u t p tabU. 3. A wound gtv* 
en by awoni, ii often harder to be eunij than one 
made by the sword. 4. The human ibrm is the 
ruMett, and moet perfect, of whicli we can eoit- 
eeive. 0. InterUioru, as well as ^aelUnUf must be 
good, to be aeeepkMe. 6. Every scene in life, is a 
picture; of which 9ome part is worthy of otters 
tion, 7. Receive tmtnuHon with gnitiftMf«. a To 
sneh as are t^tpoeed to truth, it leems harsh and 
eevere. 9. Never raprooe^ another for doing wrong; 
unless yon are sure he has doru it. 10. Knowledge, 
to be a footf thing, must be lightly opfrfioi. 11. Itt- 
l»<us— ere not always anewert, IS. A chaste «yt 
—banishes evil deeiree. 13. Rtspeei and coruempl^ 
qwil many a one. 

Rettneflaeat. It is a doubt, whether the 
rejinements of modem times have, or have 
not, been a drawbach upon our happiness: 
for plainness and sin^icity of manners have 
given wav to etiquette, /ormality, and ds" 
eeit; whilst the ancient hospitality has now 
almost deserted our land ; and what we ap* 
pear to have gained in head, we seem to 
have lost in Aasrt. 

VaHetles. 1. What is the difereneehe' 
tween the mtemal and external man? be- 
tween an mtemal and external state of mind t 
2. Love to Ood and love to man, — is the 
life and soul, of all sound philosophy; con- 
aequently, no one can become a watosopher, . 
who is not a good man. 3. Miches, and 
caret, are generafly inseparable; and whoever 
would get rid of one, must become divested 
of the other. 4. The acquirement of useful 
JbieioZed^e, — ^is often difieult and troubU- 
some; but yr t siwawge— will reward us for 
pur toU, 5.' [f we regard our present views 
—as an infaUibU test of trvtk, whatever 
does not conform to them, we set down as 
false, and rtject it. 6. Ignorance of a /art 
— may excuse; but not ignorance of the 2aie 
-^which every one is supposed to be ac- 
quainted m\i\i. 7. Man^s ioi2/, and under* 
standing, — are receptacles of life, not Ufa 
itself; as is the reception, such is the persuo' 
sion, faith, wisdom, light, and love. 
I eon not, Fortmte ! what you me deny ; 
Yon cannot rod mo of free natore^s froei; 
Fott cannot shut the windows of the aiky, 
.Thro' which Aurora shows her brighfaing fhee ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet— to trace 
The tpood and lawns, by living stream at tat .* 
Let health my neroee and finer^ibrei brace, 
And I their a>yt— to the grecu children leave : 
Of /ancy, reofen, vir t ue W OTifX can me beieava. 
Anotm day— is added to die mass 
or buried ogee. Le ! the beauteous moon. 
Like a ihir thepherdete, now comes abroad, 
With her ftdl fioek of flats, that roam simmd 
The azure meads of heaven. And OhowcAniami^ 
Beneath her kwKnms, ertaiion looks ! 
Far-gleaming Mb, and light-inweaving streetiw, 
And sleeping towfftt, with dewy hum clothed. 
And green-haired eaU«y»— all in floiy dr eised < ■ 
Makeup the pagssm»ry of m^. 
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^ 967. Delitsiit AiTD PAiKTUfo. There 
is a striking analogy or corretpondenee, be- 
tween vainting nnadelivery. We have, what 
are called, seyen primary colon, and aevea 

Eitchei of Bound — though strictly tpeakinff, 
ut three of each. Lettere are like compound- 
ed painta; wtrds like paints, prepared for %$e; 
ana, when theae woras are arranged into pro- 
per eentencea, the^ form pictures on the 
canyaa of the imapnation. Let the follow- 
h\g beautiful lanoiBcape be sketched out in 
the mind : " On a icouirTAiir, (stretched be- 
neath a hoary wUU^) lay a shepherd swain, 
—and yiew'd the rolling billow." Now 
rs9iew,it; and tee every thing as it is — the 
Mottfitom covered with trees ; the shepherd, 
reclining under the willow tree, with his 
fsA near by, tome feeding, and some Ipng 
down; and what is ne doing f Looking out 
npon the oeeaA. covered with pleofitre twau, 
▼easels, &c. In this way, you may behold, 
with the mind's eye, (for me mind has its 

2e, as well as the body,) the ideas of the au- 
tr; and then picture out whatever ^on 
ilear and read, and give to it life, habitatum, 
and a name; thos you will see the thoughts, 
leoeiye the light, and aOth, or draw out their 
latent heat; and having enZ^enatf and tparni- 
ed your own mind, you wul read and speak 
from vour own thoughts Bnd feelings, — and 
transfer the living, oreathing landscapes of 
vour mind to others, and teave a perfect 
daguerreotype likeness on the retina of their 
mmd's eve ; you feet and think, and there- 
fore speak ; and thus you can memorize, so 
as not to forget : for you will have it "by 
heart. 

968* Ija VwcytetU* I see the marshals 
of Napoleon (gorged with the plunder of Eu- 
rope, and stained with its Uood) borne on their 
flashing dkariot- wheels — through the streets 
of Paris. I see the ministers of Napoleon 
filling the highestposts o{ trust and honor — 
under Louis the a VIII. ; and I see the friend 
of Washington, iLa Fayette,) glorious in his 
noble poverty, looking down Irom the calm 
and placid height of ma consistency and his 
principles, — on their paltry ambitum, and ita 
more paltry retoardt. 

Aneodote. Means of Happiness, Soera-- 
tes, when asked hia opinion of the king of 
Persia, and whether he judoed him happy, — 
replied, " he could not tell what to think 
oThim ; because, he knew not how mudh he 
was (umiehed with virtue and Uaming,^ 

Jfofie, wofuler-beaming eye ; 
In thy narrow eireU —lie 
AU onr varied hopfs—exiA fears, 
Sportive tmUm end giaceful tmrsf ' 
Eager wttA«»|— wild akamf, 
Rapid>Win«Sy— potent ehofmSf 
WU sad genius, tastt and mum, 
Shei ihroogh thee-^beir i sfLua wci . 

When loven meet— in adverss hour, 
Tislike the nm-glimpse— through the shower, 
A watery ray— an instant teen, 
The dofUf changing etouds— betweea. 



ProTerbe. 1. The oef-nloes not eonstitate 
guilt in the eye of the law lo much as the daign. 9k 
A certain degree ofmoite^and nsenM, in young 
peraons, it a tore jNissjwft to the good wiU of their 
superion, 3. The diiigent and induttrioot— ge- 
nerally prosper; while the indolent- ■pine in want 
4. Keep yoor patmont in ra^^edion/ for nnleas 
they ofey yoo, they will goiMm yoo. 9. In in^ 
paiting to a yWmd— a knowledge of onr mi^fitr^ 
hum, we often feel them Kghtmed. 6. The bedf 
may be enslaved; but no hnman power can eoi^ 
uol the mind, without its eonsenL 7. A /owerf 
path-^ not that which conducts us to glory, a 
Let OS use, not abu s e t he good things of iif*. 0. 
A good re putttti o n — i M preferable to a girdle of g»2^ 

10. Lofty towers— tumble with a tremendous crash. 

11. Dig not yoor grave with the tsdk. V2. Apifl 
showers, make Misyftowers. 

BniloyBaeiit. When I walk the streets, 1 
use the foUowiqg natural maxim, viz. that he 
is the true possessor of a thing who enjoys it, 
and not he that otons it without the enjoy- 
ment of it ; to cofietiure myself that I haye a 
property in the gay i>art of all the gilt diari- 
ots that I meet, which I regard as amus^ 
ments, designed to delight my eyes, end the 
imagination of those kind of people, who sit 
in them, saily attired, only to please me. 1 
have a real, and they onl^ an imaginary, pleap> 
sure from their exterior embellishments. 
Upon the same principle, I have discovered 
that I am the natural proprietor of all the 
diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, 5ro- 
cades, and embroidered clothes, which I see 
at a play or 6ir(A-night, as giving more natu- 
ral delight to the spectator, than to thoae that 
wear them. And I look on the beaux and 
ladies, as so many paroquets in an aviary, or 
tulips in a garden, designed purely lor my 
diversion, A gallery of pictures, a cabinet, 
or library, that! have free access to, I think 
my oion. In a word, all that I desire is the 
use of things, let who wUl have the keep- 
ing of them. By which maxim I am grown 
one of the richest men in the world ; with' 
this diferenee, that I am not a ;rrey to my 
own cares, or the envy ot others. 

Varieties. 1. Can we be responsible, 
without being endowed with/reedom, and m- 
tionalityt 2. Perfect /reecM is the birth" 
right of man, and heaven forbid that any hu- 
man authority should ir^ringe upon it ; but 
in the exercise of this right, let us be humUs 
and discreet, and never do wrong. 3. If the 
roots be left, the grass will ^roio. again. 4. 
BrttCes— -have a laneuage peculiar to them* 
selves ; so have' deaf and duwh persons. A. 
There are merchants — ^with the sentiments, 
and abilities, of ttalefsien; and there are per- 
sons in the ranks of statesmen, with the con* 
ceptions and characters of pedlars. 6. The 
natural world is a world (A dreams; for no- 
thing tr— as it appears ; but the spiriiwd 
world— is a world of reaZi£te«, where we shall 
see as we are seen, and Jfcnom— as we are 
known, 7. The granary-^( all heavenly 
seed, is the WordM[ God; the groundr^m 
our wd, in which that seed most be seipfi. 
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M«. Tlkto WoHL - Poinftn^v Mi« & 
Ject of nich great imporinnce, and one thai 
ia ioMparaMy opnnected with tmpKag^ we 
will dwell upon it a little Vmger^ and apply 
it praditaUyf for— unleas we get into the <n- 
ttrnaU of the iubject, all our efibrta win be 
nearly unaoaUing. A Tery good way to 
perfect ourself in this style of painting, ia-*to 
dose the eyeSy after having memorized the 
words, (or get some one to read them delibe- 
xately,) and infix the thoughts and feelings 
of the author in the mind, and let there bo a 
eommingling of them with your own, in such 
a way, that there will be an entire re-produc- 
tion, and re-formation of them,— a new creo- 
iion. The effed of this kind of exercise on 
the mindj will be lilce that of the warm sun, 
and refreshing rain, in developing jtnd pet' 
tboiaag vegetation, 

THVHDBB STOBK OS THX ALPS. 

^ Far along 

From p§dt to jNdk, the lattltaig engt anong. 
Leapt the Ut« tkmmitr I not fW>m »n$ lone dead. 
But erery nMimteiiK— now, bath fonnd a t^ngwt. 
And Jitra—anHrer* through her misty skr^rnd. 
Back to the Jojrovs Mp$i who called aloud. 
Tky spirh— IsiiyMdMMe,— let me «A«r«, 
Lord of tbe lion ikestt--«ttd ottgU efe / 
Thf steps I follow, with my keeen *•?«, 

Nor heed the ttcrm» that howl acroes the «%. 
Tb gmlly Mi»-«D talk wtUi oar pMt kwn^ 
Amia$k\htm-mi»tnpari- 
Aad how thej m4« ban l> 
TTiair iimwii fciw whrt-a 

JITO. Cbexistrt — treats of the eomposl- 
tlon of an material stibstances, their sennUe 
properties and relationa, and the ejBfeets pro- 
duced upon them— by cohesion, affinity, light, 
heat, and eleetrieiiy. Its sfudy^-nfleds light 
upon all these effects, and is subsidiary to the 
furfuro/ and fnediea/ sciences: indeed; its ap- 
pUcation extends throughout the tinder range 
of aU the physical artsf and hence, ranks 
among the most iM^fWcrf the acimees. If the 
fair sex — would understand this subject, only 
80 flur as it relates to Aotise-keeping, they 
would see, that there is no necesnty of hav- 
ing poor soapf or bad breads or of making 
other mistakes in their culinary j^eparations. 

Aneedote. MadMa^h A man, who was 
apparently move of a tmf— than a moif-man, 
but who,- notwitfastancfoig, was confined in a 
mad^iKmsb, being asked how he eame there, 
answered-^ Jtfisrefy a dispute of loordv; I 
said that aU men were mad; and afl aaid 
/was mad; the fiMr/oray^— carried the iJoM, 
and here I am." 

WsU$ of hnu s r ee ist not 
A neMe undertaklnf ,^nor eaa pfce 
Raise any ta/««rlfc-4o make good a place. 
Where vMtae— seeks to ant^r. 

Lopors say, the Aesi«— hath ireMs wroag. 
When It Is baned-4ha aidaaea of the ungus. 



Fnwverbe* L A,w&oseezpendic«Misvora 
tlianhleiiieMU,muetbeyo0r; but A« thai reemMt 
more than he opondo, mast be rkh, 2. What 
jofM. speakers fail in, as to dofth, they make up 
as 10 Ungth. 3. Jfoiuy, earned with little labor, is 
generally spent with lUUe eonriiorution. 4. We 
often lorn tbose things that are esrtain, while we 
furtuo oOUTM that are deat^fiil. 0. He» who 
knows nothing, dotibu nothing. 6. Many per- 
sone feel an Irreconcilable eitatty— towards thoee 
whom they have iitjurad, 7. Without omtat and 
tabor, M work is perfected. 8. Accumulated 
wtalth—hringo cart, and a thirst for Htorouting 
riches. 9. Whether in p rospof U y, or advoroiijff 
we should always endeavor to preserve afna- 
nimitp. 10. Do not grieve fbr that which is iire- 
eoveiably loot. 11. Use o^tft wordt^ and kaird 
argnmonto. 12. A (hU puroo never lacks friondt, 

Disaiaavlation* DissimulaHoninyoutht 
is the forerunner of perfidy in old age,' its 
fint appearance— ha the fttal omen of gttm" 
iog^^ravity, and tiatan shame, Itdegndm 
parts and learning, obscures the lustre of 
every aocompUshment, and sinks us into con* 
tempL ThepaihotfalsehiOOd IB ti perplexing 
maie. After the^s^ departure firom sin- 
cerity, it is not in our potoer to stop ; one ar* 
tifloe unavoidably leads on to another f till, 
as the intricacy of the labyrintfi increases, we 
are left en^on^M hi our snare. 

VAaiKTISS. 

Painr-in perfect mitory, the worgt of evils ; 
And ezcMstoe, of erturns all pationeo. 
Tis'ioM— to change wiih/»r<«iM, and deny 
A ftithAiI/rtmi^ because hi poverty. 
Who lives to notert,— rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives Uifanop, never can be rich. 
JiMMe— resembles pootry ; in caek— 
Are naiAelees graeoa^ which no m/Ukodo teach. 
And which a matiorU hand alone— can reach. 
Bright-eyed /aiiey— hovering o'er, 
Bcattora— Arpm her pictured am, 
Tkongkto-Ai»Al breatko, and w^rilt— that bum. 
If g o o d w e plant not, «ic«~will fill the place, 
And rankest ieMif-~the rickeot soli— defkce. 
But the good man, whoee soul is pure, 
Unopottodt and of jMrrftfn— sure. 
Looks thro* the darkness of the gloomy nigki^ 
And sees the dawiitiig-H>f a glorious UgkL 

Would you taste the tranquil oeono t 
Be sure your t««M»— be mtsm ; 
Devoid otkatt, devoid of str^s. 
Devoid of oU that poisons life. 
AndfliacA it 'vails you— In Oear place, 
To graft the 2eee— of human rscs. 
How d § tp yon asure— dyes the »ky, 
Where orbs of # eM— ammmbered He, 
While, through their ranko, in sUver prids. 
The nether crsscsa* s eems to gUdoI 

Thou Ma, said I, fUr Ugkt I 
And thou, enlightened tarth, so f^esh and fey / 
Ye kiUo and dalto, ye W«er«, woods, and pUhUt 
And ye that live, and movo, fkir erostnru, tel]« 
TWf If you csa, kow came I thus, kom kort 1 
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9171 • Rttex— poetical meaBwe, or verse; 
of which there are various kinds. Prose—iM 
man's natural language, which is rather 
lOQ9t and uneor{fintd. Poetry — originates in 
the c^edicna, prose in the thoughts, of the 
human mind ; tho' some poems are occasion- 
ally jTrosoic, and some ^Toatb— poetic: feel- 
ing predominates in the former, — thought, 
in the latter. Our rules for reading and 
speaking are the same, whether in prose or 
poetry: for in all cases, the manner must be 
adapted to the matter; the sound to the 
sense,' in other words, the mind's perception 
tnd feeling of the matter, must dictate the ap- 
propriate manner f '^soit the action to the 
word, the word to the actions and o'erstep 
not the modesty of nature,** 
Yon Gloud is Mght, and A«a«t<fU— It floats 
Alone in God's koritom^ on Its 9dg€ 
The MtATM seem bung like j»«ari« : it looks as fw 
As 'twere an an^a^t shroud,— the white cymar 
Of purity, Just peeping through its folds 
To give a fUying look— on this sa4 vorld. 
Go visit it, and find, that all is/a2«e ; 
Its /r'^vM*— are h^xfog, and its white /orm 
Is plighted to some coming lAvnifsr-gust ; — 
The ratn, the toind, the lightning, have their sovres 
In 9ueh bright meetings. Gaze not at the doudg. 
However beautifUI. Gaze at the ekf. 
The clear, blue, tranquil, fixed, KnA glorious sky. 

il79. AoRicuLTURB — is the art of cultiva- 
ting the ground f it includes, also, the rear- 
ing and management of domestic animals i 
it is sometimes called Farming, and Hub- 
bandry: and, although simple vn. its opera- 
tions, it derives great benefit irom Machinery, 
-^whence it takes its implements; from 
Chemistry, — ^whence it derives a knowledge 
of soils, and the means of fertilizing them; 
from Botany, — ^which teaches a knowledge of 
the plants — ^to be cultivated or destroyed; 
and from Zoology — ^which teaches the habits 
and peculiarities of the animals it rears, and. 
the means of improving them for um-— and 
prqfit, 

Aneedote. Koseiuako,^be hero of Potand, 
wishing to make a present to a Clergyman, 
sent it by a young man, and desired him to 
take the horse, which he Aim^/ usually rode. 
On his return, the young man said — ^he 
would never ride his horse again, unless he 
gave his purse at the same time ; far, said he, 
"as soon as'apoor man on the road takes off 
his hat, and asks charity, the horse unmedi- 
ately stops, and will not stir, tUl something' 
is given thepeft^ioner; and as I had but lit- 
tle money with me, I was obliged, when it 
was gone, to feign giving something, in order 
to satisfy the horse.** 

Cursed be your stnats ; curssd your e^nstUmtion ; 
The curse of growing faeH^ns—nnd divisions— 
BtiU vex your cstmeUsy shake yoar public safety. 
And make the robes of govsnmsnt^yon wear, 
Sattful to y««, as these ektUu are^-tosM. 



Prorerbs. 1. TVmdk— is but snotber nasit— for 
faeL 2. There is a montai, as well as dvU com- 
monwealth. 3. The end of learning, is useful' 
ness, — not repuiaUsn. 4. Study the prinei^es cit 
things,— as well as their uses. 6. Common sense 
—which is very «n-common, is the best sense 
In the world, 6. JW one can hit a mark, without 
aiming at it ; and skill «b acquired, by repeated 
tUsmpts. 7. Never do anything with indifference; 
and do sverything as perfectly as poseibU. S. 
Never cut out a piece of a newspaper^ till you 
have looked on the other side. 9. In prosperity, 
—prepare for a change; in adversity,— A«pe for 
one. 10. Haete—vs a poor apology ; take time, and 
do your work wtU. U. Personal effbrt^seldoni 
fltils to obtain its object. IS. Some peeirie never 
have enough. 

Autumn. It was a glorious day in on* 
tumn. The sky, of unsullied blue, glowed 
like a MtppAire. The universal air^— was fill* 
ed with etUlness. Not a hreeze whispered — 
not a bird flapped its wing. It was the tri- 
umph of repose — when the undying energies 
of man — slumbered for a moment, — when 
even the conflict of his passions was suspend- 
ed. Beautiful, melancholy autumn ! whose 
ruddy ripeness — ^whispers of decay; whose 
richest ^nts — mingle with the ** sear and yel- 
low leaf," as if the lusty year— had toiled 
through youth and manhood for wealth, 
which overflows, just when waning Itfe — hi' 
dicates, that the power of enjoyment— -im pass- 
ing away. 

Varieties* 1. What is the d^erenee^- 
he^eejk reading and r^iection? 2. To look 
away iVom principles, and see only their a^ 
plication, tends to idolatry, 3. Suspicion is 
the effect— of the association of ideas — mi» 
directed by the imagination; it never exists 

without a shade of insanity, 
Tho' diep, yet dear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without nif*,— without o*erflewing—fMU. 
5. In what 'mofmer — is untfomtUy in events 
— depending, apparently, on contingent cir^ 
eumstances, to bo accounted fbri 6. Only 
by appealing to first principles — can we rfr 
coverl or maintain — ^the spirit and essence, 
of gemune wisdom, andintelligence, T The 
greatest degree— of self-abasement, if real, is 
the nearest approach to the Divine Presence, 
Jfay, ehrink notn-from the word « Farewell,*^ 
As if twere Frienashlp'sJIiMi knell : 

Such fears— may prove but vain : 
Bo ehemg^id—iM life's fleethig day, 
Whene'er we sever, Hope may say. 

We part, to meat agatai. 
Even the Uut partlng-sertA can know. 
Brings not unutterable wo 

To souls, that heavenward soar ; 
For humble Faith, with steadfast eye. 
Points to a brighter world on high, 
Where hearts, that here—^i parting nigh. 
May flisse,— 40 paH ni m»re. 

Duite— are sunt oonsequeacee— are QsdH, 
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ftT8. The three pMAMOpAicol diyisionB of 
Poetry (ae well as of Pro8e) in relation to the 
mind, are— RELIGIOUS, having leftftence 
to the supreme Being, and what is above us 
in the scale of creation; the social and ci- 
TiL, or middiei what is around us, and 
wUhin, relating to the great family of man : 
and the er/crrao/, which refers, principally, to 
the kingdom of Nature, which is below us; 
viz. the tmimal, vegetable, and mineral: (do 
not include mankind in the animal king- 
dom; they are human; it is sensualism 
whidk has degraded man to rank with anv- 
mats,) The common divisions of Poetry are 
—Pastoral, Lyric» Didactic, Satire, Sonnets, 
Descriptive, Epic, Tragic, and Comic; to which 
some add. Sacred, Classic, Romantic, Elegiac, 
Mythologic, Eclogue, Ballad^ and Epitaph. 

SI74* Management qf the Breath. From 
what we have said, you see the importance 
of attending to this sulvfeet. Very few pep- 
sons— hreathe sufficiently qften, when read' 
ing, speaking, or singing. All the directions 
the author has seen on this subjects— are i^t 
variance with truth and nature. There are 
Si few instances, when a long breath is neces- 
sary ; but they are very rare* To acquire a 
long breath, exerdse on all the difficulties of 
respiraiion, — and pursue a similar course 
for strengthenii^ a weak voice; also, practice 
long 9tMm/i(y, walking up hill, and running, 
when reciting. In the following, breathe at 
least once, while reading each period. **Ue 
died young, (breathe,) but he died happy. 
His fHends have not had him long, (breathe,) 
but his death — (breathe) is the greatest 
trouble and gritf, (breathe,) they ever had. 
He has enjoyed the sweets of the world— 
(breathe,)^ only for a little while, (breathe,) 
but he never tasted its bitters." The writer 
is aware of befaig, in this respect, in opposi- 
tion to authorities f but he cannot be influ- 
eneed by that^ so long as he is persuaded that 
truth and nature are with him. If one does 
not breathe sufficiently qflen, he will be al- 
most sure to speak too rapidly: and, as the 
object of Elocution is— to oontrfhee and per^ 
suade, how can one expect to do this, if he 
does not give his hearers time to ihMk, or 
reason, about what he says^ How can a 
Jury—luep pace vrith a lawyer, whose lan- 
guage rides poet-hastel If his reason, and 
arguments, are hmied upon the ear, like 
flashes of lightning upon the eye, hdw can 
they be remembered, or produce the intended 
^fbct? If one does not breathe at the proper 
times and pbees, the sense is not AiUy con- 
veyed, and the lungs are ir^jinrionsly aflbctod. 
Too ui^firequent breathing, and rapid speak- 
ing, must be avoided f but beware of the op- 
posUe extreme, unless you wish to lull yonr 
heuers to sleep. 
Aik of mother eanA^why odb—were made— 



Prorerbs* 1. Never htgin things, and then 
leave (hem ui\finisfud. 2. Have a place for eoery 
thing : and when you have us«d it, put it b€uk 
again. 3. Pivrer&«— bear age ; and he, who would 
do vrdZ, may see himself in them, as in a looking' 
glass. 4. Politeness — costs nothing, knd may do 
much good. 5. Todiousness-AA oAen faUU to our 
dbjeek 6. Where there is no hope, there is no m- 
deavor. 7. TJneg^al friendships— are easily dis* 
soloed, a S2otA— consumes faster tjian labor, 9. 
Lost <tM«— is ntyer found again ; and Urns enough 
yeiy is always little enough. 10. Indusiry'-^ays 
debto; despair— inenases them. 11. Troops of/k- 
fus— march in the dnmkard's triumph, 18. Suo- 
em— consecrates Hbofouksi crimes. 

Anecdote. The Boys and Frogs. VE»- 
tnmge tells us, in his Abies, that a number 
of boys were one day watching fivgs at the 
side of a pond; and that when any of them 
put their heads above the vxder, the boys 
pelted them down again, vrith stones. One 
of the firogs, appealing to the humanity of 
the boys, made this striking observatian,— 
^'Children, you do not consider, that though 
this may be sport to you, it is death to us." 

FcOiy siad 'WIsdosn* Many parents -* 
labor hard, and live sparingly, that they may 
give their children sl start iH the world: but 
setting a son afloat with money l^ to him— 
is like tying bladders under the arms, of one 
who cannot swims and ten to one he ^^riU 
drown / but t^udi hun to swim, and he wHl 
never need bladders : give ajchild a good edw 
cation, and it will give him such a startr—^B 
will secure usrfubuss and victory in the race 
he is to run. 

Vstfletles. 1 . Is it jpoMi&2e— for a created 
being to merit any thing — at the hands of 
God? 8. The instincts of onimo^d^^-are their 
Utws otlifei they seem to be sensible of their 
ends 6t being, and the means of attaining 
them. 3. TYuthr^iB that resemblance to, or 
conformity with Nature, that is presented to 
the Inind, by the relation of ideas, whether 
simple, or complex. 4. There is a dininity—- 
shapes our ends, rou^h hew them as we wilL 
5. 'Tie better, to be lowly bom, and range 
vdth humble livers— hi content, than to be 
pricked, up— in glittering "gritf, and virear a 
gold^ sorrow. 6. Whatever is seen, by the 
bodOy^e, or ]>eroeived by the outward senses, 
is but an (ffeci—f^m the spiritual worldf and 
a true represeniatioe of some prkuiple there- 
in, and proper to it ; for that world is in the 
human soul, — and mind, 

I ramble— by the evening sea 
The Jigto-houa e g limmering from afar, 

And fleecy eloudt— are scouring yVw 
0*er rising moon, and twinkling star; 

In dwfanes— floats the waning saU, 
Or brightly gleams the plashing oar, 

And mingles— with the shining gaU ' 
The dftBoMNwnuimuiing on the shore; 

But ofM thing wants the wondersr there— 

A Mmfffwi seal, the MffM 10 Shan. 
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975. Emp1uwii« This is a very iiiifx)r- 
- tant part of our niljjed ; and unlesB the pu- 

pQ is certain^ that he perfectly understands 
Accent f he is advised to review it again, Ac' 
cented syllables, are to other syllables, in the 
same toord, what emphatic syllables, are to 
tuorda in the same sentence,*— hence, it may 
be seen, that as the idea — is always associa- 
ted with the accented tfowely and changes^ 
when the seat of accent is changed; as in 
ilti-gust, and au-£tM^; so, the mintPa eye-^ 
always accompanies the emphatic word, £x. 
Doctor Johnsin, (says Cicero,) was a great 
orator. Thus emphasised, we make Cicero 
say, that Dr. Johnson — was a great cilrator. 
Corrbcted, thus: Dr. Johnson says— Cicero 
was a great orator. Practice on this sentence,* 
tiU every thing. appertainuig to correct em- 
phasia is famiHar, All the words (in this 
book, printed in different type, are more or 
VBBBemphaiie: and some are emphatic that 
are in the common type. 

976. Emphasis— IB an tncrease of accent 
on the accented vowels of important words, 
the more perfiM^ly to convey the sense of the 
author. There are only two wxtb of ma- 
king it: which are the same as in oeom// viz: 
by BTRiss and iivkirmi. First, by stress : 
Ex. 1. The diyercn^e— between what is tnie 
— and false, good — and ewU, is very great, 

2. Some reports — are true : others — aaefals^, 

3. Truth tells us, that certain affections — 
are evil.' but False says, they are good^ 4. 
Good men — love, and practice, what is good 
and true; but wicked mep — love, and prac" 
tice, what is false, and evil, 6, Heaven— 
consists of all that is good and true; but 
IfeZ/— consists of all that la false, and eoiL 



977. Hortleiatiur*— or Gardening, is 
the art of preparing and cultivating gardens, 
including i^leosure-grounds, and ornamental 
shrubbery : its dose rdation to Agriculture, 
renders it difficult to distinguish between 
them. As involving principles of taste, and 
elements of beauty, it may be classed with 
the Fine Arts; but its connection with the 
Usrful ArtB — presents a stnmger relation; 
and, whether considered in reference to fise- 
fulness, or ornament, it deserves much at- 
tention, and exerts a salutary influence over 
its votaries. 

AneeOote. Working a Passage. Av 
Irishman, having applied to work his passage 
on a cono^boaty and being employed to lead 
thehorses on the tow-path$ on arriving at the 
place of destination, declared he would sooner 
go on foot, than tuork his passage in America, 
Hanat index— of the Mid, 
JVpbly •coming all eonlroi, 
Bilent lan gitag e e ver flowing^ 
Every secret thotight avowing, 
Pbofurc'f seatp-JLoM** iavorite tluonei 
Somy triumph— is thy siofk 



1. Ever^ act of < 

to difficult rvute. S. The house of a (n«« friend — 
is always a sore asylum, a It is no«tf— to soothe 
the wmdud, and mitigate their mi^fbriuiut. 4. H0 
has done the misehi^ and I bear the Uam*. 6. 
It is common to fools— 10 mention their ntigkbort 
faulty; while they are forgetful of their oum. 6. 
Endeavor to conquer adverse circumstances ; and 
not submit to them. 7. It is wise — ^to derive know- 
ledge, even from on enemy. 8. He, who flies from 
judgment, confesses the crime isnputed to him. 0. 
SVe are generally willing to heHeve—virhaA wo 
wish to be trae. 10. Let justice be done, tho' the 
keaeens fall. U. The more riches a/oo< has, the 
foolishir he is. 19. When the Aearf— is past hope, 
theyius-^is past ffAoMM. 13. JiatpaiV has ruined 
MOfiy a one. 

Pl&llosopbjr oTKlnd. No philosophy of 
the mind can be valuable, that does not pi^K 
pose an inquiry into the connection between 
mind and matter. Attention to the subject 
of our own consciousness, alone, excludes the 
possibility of their being well observed, be- 
cause the conditions of their being well seen 
— are neglected. That there is a direct con- 
nection between mind and matter, the soul 
and body, is an indis]}utable faetf and it is 
perfectly tile, to pretend to examine the qual- 
ities of Reformer, without reference to the 
latter. The comprehension of the action of 
mind and the reaction of matter, involves 
the true principles of Intellectual PhUosophy 
and Psycholo^. 

Tarieties. 1. Which is the most dorira- 
ble, to know and understand much; or, U> 
make a right Use of what we know and. un- 
derstand! 2. The Jeu^-^oBla a sign; the 
Grs^ft»-^«eek after wisdom. 3. Do not the 
shadoiYs of great thoughts, sometimes &11 
on our mfinds ? 

Who/rtoidsA^p— with a knave has made, 

-Is judged a partn<r— in the trade; 

Tis thus^ that on the choice ai friends. 

Our good, or enil name— depends.; 
5. Envy no man's good, or priih t seek not 
to be him. If less than thee, ^ive that which 
he asketh of thee, at ail times; if more than 
thee, envy not: neither seek to depredate f 
and beware of rashly condemning what is 
above thee,-^lest thou materially hurt thyseff. 
6. We may as soon take ^ire— into the 60- 
som, without being burned, or touch tar^ 
without being d^led, as to frequent and de- 
light in—- bad omipany, without a stain upon 
our moral character. 



Bfine <y«— have seen the besiil^, 

Mine ssrs— have heard their thriUiag aoicf^ 
My Asoft— has felt their potent nds— 

The /son of hope, the hope of joys— 
But iMMT-^ias my sight approved 

A/osrer^-chan m^ sister— no! 
None other sound— so much hath moved 

Ai| her " dear bnihsr,» qwkea lots. 
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UTS* ImroLtrirTAmT Etfobts. Let no one 
imagine, th&t it i« the design of this system to 
make oHnirary leaders, and speakers; &r 
ftom it: if the system were not founded in 
VATURs, such migfU be the result By mak- 
ing use of the principles here developed, we 
return to truth and nature ; provided we have 
wandered from them; consequently^ the ef- 
fort becomes involuntary : as was the case 
with the whistling of little Jimmy, in school i 
who, when his teacher was about tt> correct 
him, exclaimed, *'No, no; it was not I that 
whistted, it whistled itself:' No one can be 
a good reader, or speaker, tiU the effort be- 
comes mvolunfcary ; he must will, and it shall 
Im done* Unfortunately, some 'think they 
must do some great thing; whereas, they 
have only to loash, and be clean, 

970. Epic, or henrie poetry, has for its sub- 
ject the exploits of some hero, or heroes, of 
national celebrity; Lyric poetry is desired 
to be set to musie, as psalms, hymfts, odes 
and songs; Elegiac poetry involves solemn, 
or mournful sui^ects; Epitaphs are inscrip- 
tions on tomd-stones ; Pastoral poetry treats 
of rural afluTS/and the social afiections; it is 
appropriate to «A<pA«rd8 ; Didactic poetry is 
designed to convey instruction f Satyrk 
]>oetry is for reproving the trices, errors and 
follies of the world, by holding them up to 
ridieuUi Descriptioe poetry describes intec- 
asting sulgectsy mental or natural; and 
Bomantie poetry has for its subjects, tales, 
romaneeSf and novels, probable, or supemat 

ural, 

ftSO. Causs ahd Etfsct. Such are the de- 
ftcts of our education, that we arebrougl^ up 
almost as ignorant of our bodies and minds, 
as of the man in the^moQn : the consequence 
, is, we are imposed up^n by the shoe-maker, 
* the toQor, the mon^uo-maker, the- carpenter 
. udA Joiner, the ea^tne/-maker, the milkr and 
baker, the cook and the washer, and by al- 
most every body else: we are araoe of abusers 
of one another. When we get a pair of «Aoe9, 
the first question is, how well do th^y lookl 
So also of the coat and dSren, the house, the 
chair, the flour, and bread, dec, ^cc Oh, 
when shall we be wise, and understand the 
things that so nearly concern our temporal 
welftre? Having eyes, we see not aright f 
having eats, we hear wrong: t^, feelings^ 
taste, and smeU — betray us, because they are 
perverted, Theenemy comes in upon us like 
a^Iood, and i<;Ao will lift up a jtomtord against 
himi 

enixKAiieNi oi kan. 
Like ItoMi on *M»— (he foci of wum is fcund, 
Now, gntn in yenUh, now, wMmnf on thegnrnml. 
Anetiur race the fclkming 9pring suppliet ; 
T1iey/«0 fueeoniM, and fueeanM rln: 
8o—pn(nUw»~^ their eowM deeay, 
8»->flonrfsh tftMf, when * 



Provrarbs. 1. It is well not only to nan, pore ; 
but, to bt pure. 9. Aim at daer% rather iban f«- 
ward, 3. If you arq in a tliriving way, stick to it, 
and let wett mough, alone. 4. Tn/Us—odtm de- 
cide mud^T-oonceming the character of a perton. 

5. Believe yourself ei^iable of learning what others 
have learned. 6. Avoid all extremes; and Uve, 
and act, in the golden nudium. 7. The loaded 
tree — always bends with its fruHs ; a# virfue— 
stoops beneath h%tmiUty, Q. Without frugality, 
none can be riek; and with k— few can be poor^ 
9. The used key— is always kright. 10. Man is a 
being who makes bargains; on* dog never ex- 
changes bona with another dog. 11. You can do 
it, if you only thi^Js so, and try. ^13. Qttick be- 
lievers — need broad shottlders. 

Aneedote* New Character, hoid Hardy, 
who was so much addicted to the bottle,^ tn 
be always under the influenee of liquor, pr&> 
vious \o ^masquerade night, uiquinMi of Foo<, 
'.' what new character he ought to appear in 1" 
"New character," said the other,— '* suppose 
you go sober, my lord." He took the hint of 
the comedian, and actually reformed. 

Industry. If industry is no more than 
AoM^, 'tis at least an exce//oi/ one. "If you 
ask me, which is the real hereditary tan. of 
human nature, do you imagine I shall answer 
pnde, or luxury, or ambition, ot egotism? 
No; I shall my— indolence. Who conquers 
indolence, will conquer al> the res/." Indeed, 
all good principles must stagnate, without 
mental activity. 

Varieties. 1. A prime minister— wte 
asked, how he could perform such a vast 
amount of business, and yet, have so much 
leisure? He replied, I do every thing at the 
time. 2. Would wings — ^^be folded in the 
worm, if they were not one day to enable it 
to fly? 3. The perfoction of religion and 
science— will be uni/ed; their sphere of ope- 
ration ascertained, and their periods of vicis^ 
situdes known in that better age, which is 
approaehingi 

Let/bob— the sfttdibia despise ; 
There's nothing loti, by being fot9«. 
Whatever p er U a m ay atoms tisy 
Kind words— will never harm us. 

6. Pure, and undqfiled religion, is the sheet- 
anchor of happines8,ihB perfoction and glory 
ofhumanmiAiiie/itsesseytce— isaconscience i 
void of qjfence toward Ood, and man. 7. 
There is a providence in every pulsation, and 
in an the particulars that concern it: as the 
sun — never ceases to shine, ^ the Lord — 
never ceases to bless. 

There is a wtee— I shall hear no mo r e 
There are tones, whose mutie, lor me, is o^r, 
Sweet as the odors of spring were diey,— 
groeiota and rieA— but, iheyiiiMl away; 
They came like jMoet to my keoH and aar— 
Never eigtiin''^ they monanr here; 
They have goac l ike the blush of a stmmur mom, 
Like a crimson cfnitf— thiongh the sunset borne. 
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5I81. EMPHAffis. Words ai« emphatic, 
when oppositvm \m expretud, or undtrttood; 
that i% when our words are eontraated, and 
when we wish to ertfone onr ideafl> so as to 
produce their deaoed ^eeta. Am, Omtoiy — 
inyrohet feeHngB, ihoughta and words $ so, 
does it also inTolve ends, atpurpotes, causes, 
and effects f heycnd which, human minds 
cannot trave]. We may illustrate emphasis, 
by what is called leoer^power^ the resistance 
to be overcome, 07 the ^ect to be produced; 
the lever as a medium, and the u^d^A^.* thus, 
I fcill, or desire^ to iuscomplish a certain ob- 
ject : here, is the region of ends, or pur- 
poses i thei), I derise tvays and means, and 
determine how it is to be done; here, is the 
region of eaufies: 9ipA,jinaUy, I put the pur- 
pose in operation, through Uie means, and 
thus accomplish my oiifect ; which, of couxee, 
is the region of ^eets» Here is the phUoao- 
phy of oratory. 

989. EXAKPL^S OF ExPHASIi BT StILXSS. 

1. Itis not 80 easy to Aide our faults, as to eon- 
/ets— and avoid them. 2. Never attempt to 
raise yourse{f, by depreciating the merits of 
others. 3. As /oo2»— make a mock at sin, so 
do the ignorant^-oflea make a mock at 
knowledge. 4. They aie generally most ri- 
diculous themselves, who see most to ridicule 
in others, 5. Wherever education is neg- 
lected,— 4eprart^, and every kind of action, 
that degrades mankind, are most frequent. 
6. Tbs Jirst thiee volumes ; not,<the thiee^«^ 
volumes ; there is only one-^sf. 7. The 
first three, and the laat tioo verses ; not, the 
three Jirst, and two last. 8. To be iruly^ 
happy, man must bis good, and renounce such 
er^oyments as are grounded in the love of 
evil. 9. There is a natural body, and there 
' isa^ptri/uo/body. 10. Flesh-^dxid blood-^ 
caimot inherit the kingdom of God. 

3188* RuLX. Emphasixe the important 
word, or words, with such a degree andijbtnd 
of stress^ or expulsive prolongation of sound, 
as to convey the entire sense and feeling, in 
the best manner, and give each idea its relar 
tive importanee. Example and definition. 
** Emphasis— IB the index of my meaning, 
and shows more- exactly, what I wish the 
houen to attend to—particularly.** Indeed, 
it is to the mind what the^j«r is to the eye ; 
when' we wish a person to see any thing, we 
naturally jx>in/ to it: thus, are the manifesta- 
tions of the mind made by the emphasis, or 
pointing of the voice. 

They axe •iMpm^ / Who an sleeping ? ' 
MartaU, compassed xoand with $00*,' 

SytUds, wearied out with wnping, 
Ckise for very iMsibMit now: 

And that ihort relief from tairow. 
Harassed fiaair»— shall sustain, 

Till 4hay'ioafa again— ^-msrvow, 
fitrmgemsd-'^ eontsnd vriih pain.' 



ProvreriM* 1. We most snbsBit to mifhorftir, 
till we can discover, org w rm $ ont. 2. Be notsol- 
i^fied with the nsuUs and apj^ieatUmt of know- 
ledge ; but search for its/ountotnt. 3. Yotith-4M 
not a time to cast away stones, but to gather them. 
4. Instead of naturalizing nalurtf we should nat- 
uraliza art. 5. T^ underztanding—iB a r^ning 
vessel, in which knowledge Is purified. 6. En- 
deavor to acquire such knoufUdge^ as will enable 
you 10 judge correctly yourself. 7. Time— de- 
stroys the speculations of nuMf but confinns the 
jud^nents of Nature. 8. JVb evil propensity Is so 
powerful, bat that it may be subdued, by proper 
nuans, 0. No one is so tfraol, or so small, but 
that he is capable of giving, or rteeining—ben^, 
10. Be evoH^'to the «nal,— but Jnlcmair— with the 
good. 11. No religion— is better than an unnatu- 
ral one. 12. Lnmoderate sorrow— is a species of 
suicide. 13. Pay what you ourc . 14. Graat thieves 
punish litUe ones. 15. The absent partf is al- 
ways/at^. 

Anecdote. If 'a private gentleman, in 
Cheshire England, about the year 1730, had 
not been overturned in his carriage ; it is 
possible, that the United States, instead of 
being a firee R^aublic, might have remained 
a dependent colony.' that gentleman — ^was 
Augustus Washington, who was thtis thrown 
out of his carriage, into the company of a 
lady, who afterwards became his wife, emi- 
grnted with hipa to Virginia, and, in 1732, be- 
came the mother-'-ot General Washington. 

li'aeoskles* When we see birds, at the 
approach of rain, anointing their plumage 
with oi^-to ahidd off the drops, should it 
not remand us, when the storms of cxmicn' 
tion threaten us, to apply the oil of /or- 
bearance, and thus — prevent the chilling 
dfop9 from entering our hearts? 

Varieties. 1. Did mankind foil suddeni 
ly, or by degrees ? 2. While/Medom — is true 
to its^, every one becomes sulffeet to it ; and 
even its adversaries are instruments in its 
hands. 3. The preservation of health-^do- 
pends, principally, on proper diet, eariy r^ 
tiring, and early rising, temperance in eat" 
ing, and drinking, proper exercise, and per- 
fect c^eon/ineM. 4. By- a vicious action, we 
injure our mind, as we should our body, by 
drinking poison, or inflicting a tvound upon 
it 6. VfhAtiB liberty? WiUing, thinking, 
speaking, and doing — ^what v^ understand ; 
provided, we violate no law, or principle. 
6. Mental pleasures— never eloyj unlike 
those of the body, they are increased by repe> 
atUm, approved by reason, and strengthened 
by enijoyment. 7. Evil action, contrivance 
and spuch, is but the maniftstation of thd 
nature of euilf and that it should be made 
man^fbst, Is consistent with divine in/er»- 
tUms. 



The brilliant gift of heaves ; lis reason's stff, 
The ifcin^-to IM|f . 
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SI84U EvvHABis. There are only /i^ ways 
of making emphasis, but as many ways of 
exhibUing it, as there are pitches, queUUies, 
and tnod^icationa of voice — in Speech and 
Song.- aU of which are very simple^ and a 
knowMge of them easily acquired, by the 
persevering sftf den/. In «oery «en/moe, there 
is a toord, or wordSt on which the aente de- 
pends, as the 6odv— on the hearts thevoicf and 
gegtureSf only, can exhihit it Emphatig, not 
only iUustrateay but often ainp<i/!£s the s^ise 
of the author ; and that is the best emphasis^ 
which does this the most effeetwelys indeed, 
there are times when, through the emphasist 
one may make words mean — more than they 
were designed to mean by the author. 

98II* ExpHASis by ejcpuMve stress. 1. He 
who cannot bear a joke— should never give 
oite. 2. Avoid a slanderer, as you would a 
Bcorpunu 3. A uioger— is a/oor« argument 
4. He that is past shame, is past hope. 6. 
What is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
UfClL 6. Men ofprincipU, ought to.be pH«- 
dpal men. 7. Aim at nothing higher, till 
you can read and speak, deliberately, clearly, 
and distinctly, and with proper empAfltfi^: all 
ifther graces will follow. 8. The head, with- 
out the hemi, is like a steam engine, without 
a boiler. 9. As (ooe— thinks no evil, bo -envy 
-speaks no good. 10. Variety, delights f 
and perfection, delights in variety. 

5I86* Music. The eu/^ina^ion, and ftequent 
practice of music, in schools of every grade, will 
have a strong, and decidedly beneficial influ- 
ence on the habits of the pupils. By using 
the same words, and singing the same pieces 
in concert, their thoughts vtiII be directed in 
the same channel, and their affections eleva- 
ted together; and they will naturally be led 
Into closer association and sympathy with 
each other. Well chosen music may be made 
an efScient auxiliary, guiding and controlling 
the feelings and actions in the school-room, 
and contribute essentially, to the proper man- 
agement of its concerns. It was in, accord- 
ance with this principle, that a certain poet 
wisely said, " Let me make the songwot the 
nation, ^and I care not who makes its kaus.^^ 

SS7. Gboohapht— comprises a general de- 
scription of the earth; and, especially of the 
nations, by which it is inhabited, in reftrenoe 
to their position and extents their produc- 
tions snA resources s their institutions and 
improvements ; their manners and customs ; 
including the subject of statistics, voyages, 
and travels. It is a term, that admits of al- 
most indefinite extension; for in describing 
a nation, allusion must be made to its lan- 
guage, laws, religion, arts, and literature; 
and in treating of the earth, and its produc- 
tions, we may include the whole range of the 
physical sciences. 

7Vm love— is never idU. 

1% 



Prorerbs. 1. It Is a framd—to mucmI fraud. 
% Nsver attempt to do tw things— at ones. S. 
A, labors intiain, who endeavors to please nsry 
body. 4. To the vsoImU and po n t w r iHj f moth* 
in£ te dilBcalt. 6. 7%<«v«f— «re game for the 
ptniimttiarf, and often, for the gaOmos. 6. Kind* 
!•<••— begets kindness, and (0V0— begets love. 7. 
The irop— hollows the stone, not by iia foreo, bat 
by falling often on the same spot, 6. A man who 
aspires to be an orator, must study by night, as 
well ae by day. 9. There Is no sauce equal to a 
good appetite. 10. To toicked persons— the vir- 
tue of othero~^\a always a subject of mey. 1 1. A 
man would not be olowe, ev^n In paradiee. 12. 
Weigh right, if you sell dear. 

Anecdote. Dr. Johnson — observed to 
Macklin, in a sneering manner, that literary 
men — should converse in the learned lan- 
guages ; and immediately addressed the dra- 
matist in Latin; after which, ilfacXci<7»— ut- 
tered a long sentence in Irish. The Doctor 
again returned to the English tongue, saying, 
** You may speak very good Greek ; but I am 
not sufficiently versed in that dialect— to cbn^ 
verse with yoMfiuentlyJ'* 

Of Dress, dee. A creature, who spends 
it; time in dressing, gaming, prating, and 
gadding, is a being originally, indeed, of the 
rational make ; but who has sunk itself be- 
neath its rank, and is to be considered, at 
present, as nearly on a level with the man- 
key-tupeciea. 

T«rletles« 1. What was the design of 
God, in making nian? 2. How absurd, to 
have half a dozen children, with difibrent dis- 
positions, and capabUiiies, and yet, give them 
all — ^the same education ! 3. Are not bigot- 
ry,^ and intblerance — as destructive to mo- 
ruiUy, as they are to conmion sense? 4. 
Observations, made in the cloister, or in the 
desert, will genendly be as obscure — as the 
one, and barren — as the other; to become 
orators, or painters, we must study originals. 
.6. Which side of a pitcher has the handle? 
The outside, of course. 6. If a book really 
needs the patronage of a great man ; it is a 
bad book ; and if it be a good book, it does 
not- need it 7. To sow the seeds of order — 
we must be Just ; and so, also, to water them ; 
but beware that se(f-~enter not mto the oo- 
tion.- 

Before the gate there sat, 
Ob Utksr sRIe, a formidable shape. 
The Me seemed «miciip-4o the vaiei, and /sir; 
But ended /ml, la «sii|r a scaly fold, 
rolundnoue and vast ;<-« MrpsnC arm'd 
With mortal etinge. 

The other shape. 
If shape it might be calPd^ that shape had none. 
Or evhetanee might be caird, that ehadow seemed. 
For each seem'd eaeh^ black it stood as night. 
Fierce as ten furieot—urrible as heU, 
And shook a dreadftil dart. 

Tou think this erud ; take it for a rale, 

AV creators— smarts so littl e a s a fooL 
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988« Remember, that EmphoHi-^ to 
worda, in a ^en^ence, what aceeni ia to lett»$ 
or 9yUdble»f in a tvord,* and, as proper 00- 
eehi—im a r^A' eou^ will impart an impe- 
fue to the voioe, in going through the ujordj 
io, true empkaaU on the Bame, win give an 
impetoa ui delivering the #cn/«nee, so as to 
ultimate the end you have in ineio. Again, 
the length of long vowel sounds, in ^photic 
words, is, to tlie tame vowels, in accented 
words, what oo^ented long ones are, to unac- 
cented long ones : similar observations might 
be made in reference to force — on emphatic 
^iori vowels, and accented and unaccented 
short ones. 

3S9. The various effbcts, produced by 
changing the seat of Empfuuis, from one 
word to another, may be seen in the follow- 
ing sen/enee, of emphatic memory/ provided 
it be read according to the notation. ** Will 
you ride to town to-day 1" That is: will 
you ride, or will you not? ** Will you ride 
to town to-day 1" That is: will you ride, or 
win you iend some one. << Win you ride to 
town to-day 1** That is: win you ride, or 
toaXk? ''Wfll you ride to town to-dayV 
That is: wW you ride to town, or wiU you 
ride somewhere else? <*WiU you ride to 
town to-day i?'» That is: wiU you ride to 
town to-day,.or Xxymorrow; or, next week? 
By using othir modificationi^ of voice, as many 
shades of meaning may be given, even to this 
short sentence, as there are letters in it 

900. AppLicATioir. It is incredible, how 
much may be accomplished by diligence, and 
industry. The present state of the world, en- 
lightened by the arts and sciences, ie a living 
proof, that difficulties, seemingly insuperable, 
may flnany be overcome. This considera- 
tion ought to stimulate us to industry and 
eqipUeation. We do not know our own 
strength, tUl we try ii; nor to what extent 
our abihties win carry us, tiU we put them to 
the test» Those who want resolution, often 
desist from useAil enterprises, when they 
have more than half effected their p\irposes: 
they are discouraged by difficuUies and dw- 
appointmtnts, which ought rather to excite 
their ardor, and cause them Urredouble their 
efibrts to succeed. 

• Ameeaoto. WhOeil^A^fW— was governed 
by the thirty tyrants, Socrates, the phUoso- 
pher, was ordered to assist Jn seizing one 
Leon, a man of rank and fortune, whom 
they detennined to put out of the way, that 
they might eigoyhis estate; but Socrates 
positively refUsed: saying, «*I win not ti^ 
Ungly assisfr— in an uf^'ust ad." "Dost 
thou think,** (said one of them,) <<to taUc in 
this high tone, and not to si^?** " Far 
from it,*> repUed he; ''I expect to boSBbt a 
thousand Uls; but tione so great— as to do 
wtfustly.** 



ProverlMk I. ITw^mi — exeeneth/«lly,ae 
iDQcli as tight excels darhuts* S. Opinion -is 
frte ,* and eonduU alone— amcDsble to the lam. 
8. Smi«— «flrecl to dMpMe— what they do not ««- 
i4ntan4. 4. la trying to avoid «im danger, w« 
iometlmei fkll into another. 6. Dteencf-ia the 
natural characterlitic of vtrfno, and the decep- 
tive coloring of viea. 6. Never ietpair ; speak 
the comnaadtng word, " 1 will," and il is dona. 
7. Never ehaoo a Ue ; for if yon keep f ui*!, truth 
—will eventually ovortaka H. S. A fuuetmai 
man, is rarely a ^Mrman ; and uovor—Oi ma&of 
doubtflil credit. 9. Penona of faehion, starve 
their hafipineee, to feed their vanity ; and their 
love, to feed their pride. 10. There is a great 
diffbrenee— between repeating a maxim, or pro- 
verb, and a practical oheervance of it. 11. DiO" 
««<»— are the interest of eenemal pleaeuree. IS. 
The haif is often better than the mhoU. 13. Jim- 
Cie#— «hould rule over all. 

Bigots. Bigots, "wlio vie vislentyposUiee, 
and intolerant, in their religious tenets, ought 
to feel very much humbled, when they reflect, 
that they would have been equally so fbr any 
other religion, had it been the rriigion of theiv 
parents, or of the country in which they had 
been bom and educated. 

Varieties. 1. Why is a <ate-beaiei^— like a 
flrtcfc-layerl Because he raises stories. % 
When you have nothing to say, say nothvngi 
for a weak d</cnce— strengthens your oppo- 
nent; and silence — ^is better than a bad re> 
ply, 3. We might eujoy much peace, and 
happiness, if we would not btisy ourselve8» 
with what others say and do. 4. Never think 
of yourself, when reading, speaking, or 
stngtng ; but of your sulyed / and avoid an 
Off (/Scio/, ai^d grandiloquent s^le of dehvery. 
5. It is not enougA^-to be left to the tuition 
of Nature, unless we know what lessons ahe 
teaches. 6. Morals— Uio often come from 
the pulpit, in the 6old abstracts but men 
smart under them when good lawyers are 
the preachers. 7. When we become perfect- 
ly rational, and act whoUy ftt>m ourselves^ 
in consequence of it, we are accountable fat 
aU our actions, and they are then imputed t0 
us, if etrU,— but not brfore. 

Where the gentle ttreamUte flow. 
Where the morning d««-drope glow. 
Where the uphyrt—m\n% their flight. 
In the cool and welcome night. 
Whispering tbroagh the fragrant grove 
To the heart, that ** Ood ie love," 
: Where the light eloud skims the sky, 
Worehip t *'Ood is passing by 1" 
Hoary /ereat, nigged reek. 
Roaring torrents, earthfmake'*e shock. 
Mighty tekpeeU, lightning*e glare, 
Ocean, raging in deepair. 
And the tfcMft— lone and drear, 
Wake the soul of nan to /aer ,* 
And when thunder rends the sky, 
TVssiMf/ "Gad is passing !» 
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1I91. Emthasib. If your ariiculatkn, 
md pronundatiath ^ clear and correct, and 
you are ftee ftt>m all unnatural tones, and 
other bad habits, nothing can pieyent your 
gucoeeding in this important art, if you per^ 
ftct yourself in EmphatU .• hence,the reason 
of dwelling on the subject so long, andof 
givmg such a variety of examples. But re- 
member, that books, rules, teachers, or all 
eombwed, cannot make orators of you, with- 
out you throw your whole heart and soul 
into the exercises, and let your zeal be ao- 
cordmg to fefiowfc*^ Become independent 
of your hook, and sj^eak from memory, as 
soon as possible ; then, you wiU be left to the 
promptings and guidance of your own mind, 
end become ^ee. 

8951. 1. Men Une, and prosperj but in mu- 
tual trust, and eoii/idence of one another's 
truth. . 2. Those, who are teaching our youth 
— to read with science and effect, are doing 
much to increase the power, and extend the 
ir{fiuence — of standard ou/Aors. 

P»ac&—M the happy J natural state of man ; 

War— his corrwption, and ditgrau. 
To nathe fw»tu«— would you prove a friend », 
Pomt out his/gw/fy and Uaeh him how lo maid. 

Let us 
Act with pmdmcs, and with manly temper, 
As well as manly ^nymew ; 
Tis God-like ma^rnaniimfy— to keep, 
When most provoked, our f«wo»— eoAw, and ctoor . 

Votes* The anelmtt rtaj property caUad man a miero- 



totapart to H light *Bi hut r Of wlat we the tady-witbout 
0»M)uir Of whatiMthe Aovk, witboot the tnhabitantf and 
or whatnet0cirriab«'Ulwi"t<*0*^*°^/«^"S' And of what 
ow an all thBM, if they euDot lie nadeintmVMf Hie toi%- 
ittheiniiid*a«cnNinl,and depends on Ita ew, u the mAid Itadf , 
doaaonthefUAcrofinlnd. JBoc^, and Miil-«ie te( taken cart 
e^ when tioth an mbMled totetber. 

JI93. Akcbiticturk— teaches the art of 
building s and is one of the most ustful, as 
wen as ancient, of oU the arts: it demands 
much more attention, than it has ever re- 
eewed ; espedally, in this cotmtry : and many 
—would save time, labor and money, and 
have better houses, as to contort and appear^ 
once, if they would make themselves ac- 
quainted with this important art. Most 
persons will find it much to their ben^, to 
call upon an architect, when about to erect a 
building of importance. 

Anecdote. King James I., of England, 
went out of his way one day, to hear a noted 
preacher. The clergyman, seeing the king 
enter, left his text-^to dedaim agamst swears 
ing: for which vile practiee — ^the khig was 
notoriouf. Atbet service, the king thanked 
him for his sermon; and asked him, what 
connection swearing had with his text. The 
minister replied, ^ Since your majesty came 
ont of your way, thro' curiosity, I could not, 
in compliance, do less than go out of mine- 
to meet you,^ 



Prorerbs. 1. 3%mperon«0— andtntemperanee 
—rtwatd, and punish themsdves. 2. lUehes-'Vn 
servants to the wue,— but tyrants lo fools. 3. None 
can be grtai, wl^o have ceased tp lie virtuous. 4. 
JITdmey— does no good, tiU it is distributed. 5. If 
you have ons trus friend, think yourself happy. 6. 
SUks, and saUns^ often put out the kitchen j^. 7. 
Hunger— looks into the w^rkhig-man's house ; but 
dare net enisr. a When the well is dry, people 
know the worth of footer. 9. BusinaS'-makes a 
man, as well as tires him. 10. For the eoidenet of 
truth, look at the truth itsdf. 11. Better go away 
longing, than loathing. 13. Of sai^tn^ — cometh 
having. 13. Gf«f— never ipade a hypocrite. 

"SUmddngf "WrltinSi M&d tlptrnMinff, 
Habits of literary conversation, and still more, 
habits of extempore discussion in a popular 
assembly, are peculiarly useftil in giving us 
a ready and practical command of our knoW' 
ledge. Thete is much good sense in the fol- 
lowing apAori^m of Bacon: ^'JReodin^ makes 
a ^U man, tm/^f a correct man, and ^IpealB- 
ing a ready num.*^ 

Tscrleties. 1. Through an affected oon- 
tempt—fat what «>m«call /i//^ things, many 
remain ignorant— of what they might easily 
knoud. 2. A harmless hilarity, and buoyant 
cAe^srfulneM'^ are not unftequent concomi- 
tants of ^«nitM/ and we are never more de- 
ceived, than when we mistake gro&t^y— for 
greatness, solemnity — ^Ibr science, and pomr 
posity for erudition. 3. It is better to have 
iiecourse to a guadc, who can' cure our dis- 
ease, tho? he cannot explain it, than to one 
who can exptoin, but cannot cure it 4. Ear- 
ly rinng'-t-not only gives us more l{fe,m the 
seme number of yedrs, but add9 to' the num- 
ber; and not only enables us to eiyoy more 
of existence, in the same meastue of ^im«,but 
increases also their measure, 5. For his 
honesty, there was no winter in't ; an afi- 
iwnn *twas, that grew the more, by reaping, 
6. Let us admire the results of truth, while 
we ascend to the source of truth. 7. Look 
first inwardly, tor the commg of the Lord, 
and of his kingdom f and when certainly 
found there, then look in outward nature, for 
a harmony agredng*' with it; but not brfore. 
Tell me not, in mourrtful numbers, 

I4^>— is but an empty dream! 
For the soul is dead, that sharibers, 

And things are not— what they teem. 
L{fe\%real! Life is earnest.' 

And theg mp e is not its goalf 
Dust thou art, to dust returned. 

Was not spoken— of the souL 
' Not et^^oyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end at way ; 
But to aef, that each to-morrow 

Finds us/an&er^than to-day. 
Let us, then, be v|? and dotn^, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
StiU mekiooingj still punuing, 

Leant to labor, and to walk 
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3194. EifFBAtif— is sometimefl exhibited 
by changing the teat tf accent, 1. Wbat is 
done, cannot be ufidone. 2. If he did not do 
it diree/ly, he did it indirectly. 3. There are 
probably as many iniMble as ririble things. 
4. Did he act Aonestly, or (Itshonestlyl 6. 
Tliere is a difference between ^ing, and/or^ 
givmg. 6. Does he speak dis^inf^Iy, or in- 
distinctly 1 7. Better be untaught than Ui- 
taoght; and better be alone, than in bad 
company, 8. He that ascended, is the same 
as he that descended. 9. Pure religion rais- 
es men above thenuehfCBf irreiigion— sinks 
them to the brute, .10. Simt^itade-^'otfW; 
diasimilitu do ee p arates, 

995« Emphasis — by changing the seat of 
accent, in words of the eame structure, and 
of different structure, to convey the ftill 
meaning, 1. To do, and to un^o— is the 
common business of the world. ,2. RCQMon, 
truth, and virtue — are the proper measures 
of praiae, and du-praise. 3. Mind, and voice 
-^aet, and r64Ct upon one another, 4. We 
may have «en-eibility, without manifesting tr^ 
ritability. 5, Some things ana conrvenient; 
while others are ifi-convenient. 6. It is ne-' 
oessai^ to observe the dmaion, and the sub- 
division. 7. In the suiiablenm or UYMuit- 
ablenessy in the proportion or dif-proportion, 
which the desire bears to the cause, and the 
o^'ed, consists the propriety, w im-prbpriety, 
the de-cency, or in-decency— of the conse- 
quent action, 

906. Dtspxfsia. Maio^^ persons of the 
present day do not chew their food like a man, 
but bolt it whole, like a boa<onstrietor: they 
neither take the trouble to dissect, nor the 
time to masticate it It is no wonder they 
lose their teeth, for they rarely use them; and 
their power of digestion, for they exhaust it 
by overeating. They load their stomachs, 
as a drayman does his cart, as full as it will 
hold, and as &st as they can pitch it in ; and 
then complain that their load is too heavj^, 

967. Zo-oL-o-^T. Almost every child--is 
a naturalist : hence, among the earliest plays 
of childhood, the observation of the habits of 
different animais, holds a prominent place. 
How delighted are they with dogs, cats, calves, 
lambs, sheep, oxen, and horses! What a 
pity, that so much jwtn^ should be taken In 
an impe7/ec/ education^ to sever their young 
minds from these interesting ol^eets$ so well 
calculated to induce dotto observation, and 
open new fountains in the youthftil mind! 
But how greatly are these studies increased 
in value, by adding the treasuies of Botany, 
and Mineralogy, beantifVil Jlowers, and pre- 
cious stones/ What a glorious world, and 
how admirably designed^Xo aid in the de- 
velopment of body and fTttnd. 

Eye naiun?i walks, shootybBcy, as it JKti, 
And catoh the manvMnwMng, as they tits. 



PrvrerlMk 1. Kaity, who pttsmt mtuk, cm- 
joy but UttU. S. Never Moond the trump€t of year 
own/omc. 3. Faetion^% the bane of society. 
4. Religious emfoilton^is Satan's hatvtsL 6. 
Sell not mnu4 to purchase tomlth, 6. The dis- 
course of JkMinn, is like a lope of honey. 7. 
Tnuh inay languish, but it never dit». 8. Undtf 
t a k» n o more than you can ptrfmrm. 9. Value a 
good eonteienet more than pram, 10. We are 
bound to be honat, but not to be rich. 11« He is 
idiij that might be better eii^loy^. 12. The more 
law9—^e more offenders. 

Anecdote. Sailor and Highwayman. A 
stage — ^was once stopped by a highwayman, 
who, bemg uiformed by the driver, that there 
were no inside passengers, and only one on 
the outside, and he a sailor^ — ^the robber pro- 
ceeded to exercise ]n» functions upon the 
bold and honest tta^^ when, waking him up. 
Jack demanded to loiow what he wanted : to 
which the son of ^undet replied, — *^ Your 
moneys "You dian^t haoe it," says Jack. 
**Nor' rejoined the robber, •'then I'll blow 
your ^rotns out" ** BUnjo away, then ; I may 
as well be without brains, as without money. 
Drive on, coaeheeP^ 

Independenee. Always form yoiur own 
opinion of a petson, and never allow anothf 
er, even your most intimate/rieTid, to judge 
fbr you ; as he may not have ha^f the power 
of discriminating character, that you yourself 
posses^ Never allow yourself to be talked 
out of any thing — against your better judg' 
metUs nor talked into any thing ; unless yoo 
see clearly, that the reasons adtwiced-^are 
more powerAil than your otim. 

Tarletles* 1 . If your principles me false, 
no apology can make them right; if founded 
ih truth, no censure can make them wrong, 
2. Do your best to do your best, and what 
you ladk in power, supply with uHU, 3. Ev- 
ery pten/ that is produced, every child that is 
bom, is anew idea j a firesh expression of the 
wisdom and goodness of our Creator, 4. 
When I see a tight laced girl, or tooman, I 
think, — well, there goes another fooL 6, Can 
one passion, though it predominate, actwitlt- 
out assistance of the other passions 1 6. The 
state of the three kingdoms innature, speak 
the same at cUl times ; as also the state of ev- 
ery nation, and what is passing in it; all 
these things are a language, as are also 
many smaller iMirticularB, tho' attended by 
none. 

There will come, 
Alike, the day of t rial u nto all, 
And tiie rade worU— will ht^fa us alike : 
Temptation— ht^h a music— for all eon; 
And mad amWtton— trumpeteth to all ; 
And ungovernable thottght, within, 
Will be in eeery boeom— eloquent : 
But, when the nkn«*— and the ealm come 0% 
And the high «ea<— of ekaraetei^iB set, 
We shall not oA-be similar. 
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5I98. Emphasis, by changing the seat of 
Accent, and, of coune, the EmphtuiM too. 

1* Does he pronounce correcAy, or incorrect- 
ly 1 2. In some kinds of composition, ptou^ 
ibllity is deemed as essential as ivo&ability. 
3. Does that man speak rationally, or irra- 
tionally'! 4. We ai« not now to inqnim 
into the jtMtice, or the ingustioe, the Aonor , 
or the dtfhonor of the deed; nor whether it 
was tourfUl, or unlawiVil, tuise, or unwise; 
hutj whether it was adnally committed. 5. 
He who is good before tnTisible witnesses, is 
eminently so beibre t^ble ones. 6. This 
oorruptible--must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal— immortality. 7. What fellow- 
ship hath r%A/eousneBS, with unrighteous- 
ness? or what communion hath %Af— -with 
iforlmessl 8. We naturally love what is 
agreeaJbUj and haie what is dimgieeable. 

999* It is surprising, how few,' even of our 
better readers, emphasize the right wardij in 
a proper manner ; this is more especially the 
case in reading^ than in tpeakingf and yet 
ekUdren emphasize, correctly, everything that 
is the result of their oum feelings and 
thoughts. Incorrect emphasis, always per- 
▼erts the sense i and, to the hearer, ft is like 
jdirecting a traveler in the wrong road, Ex. 
1. ^ Dr. SyntaxUMJaek, to saddle his Aorse/ 
and Jack saddled Aim.*' Thus emphasized, 
there is no possibility of doubt, but that Jack 
-.-put the saddle on the Doctor, Place the 
emphasis on saddled, and you will get the 
true meaning. fL Now, tl^ereibre, the said 
John, (says the said Thomas,) is » tMtf. 3. 
Now, therefore, the said John, fays the said 
Thomas is a thiefl Apply emphasis in a to- 
riety of ways, to other examples. 

800. ConsTRucTiox or Hovsks. How 
little attention is paid to the construction 
of our dwellings! They seem to be built, 
principally, for their looks g and without 
regard to heatth, and con^wi. Our sleep' 
in% apartments — appear to be of second- 
kty consideration: they are generally made 
small i are poorly ventilated, with low 
eeilmga, while all ingress and egress of air 
is careAiIly preoenied. It would be much 
better to reverse this arrangement, and have 
ona dwelling apartments constructed like out 
sleeping apartments ; for ^ne farmer are often 
ventilated through the day. Beware of low 
stories, or low ceilings.' houses with aitie 
stories, or half stories, or garrets, used for 
sleeping or study rooms, are hat'4>eds of di^ 
ease and deathj excellent places, vrith the 
addition of highly seasoned/oocf, and a plenty 
efeqff'ee, to generate bilious and other fovers. 
Fine eeonomiy this! and then pay the pkysU 
elan a fow hundred dollars a year, to cutv^ or 
M/you! 

The 60I— sometimes, flom virtue padi rswii/ 

But if the.iiumi be fimf, oxiiw the deed. 
14 



ProvrerlM. 1. One may have a Aowand ac- 
quainianceSf and not oru real friend among diem 
att. S. The richer a coontry is in talent^ and good 
itrutf the happier will it be. 3. Always to speak 
—what we think, it a sore way— to acquire the 
habit of Ihinting and acting with propriety. 4. 
All jIfMry— is a sign of Uuleneee. 5. In proportion 
as we know oureehee, we are enabled to know 
(flhen. 6. Hie irofemmMi— and people-^ shoald ' 
never regard each other^ as opposite partia. 7. ) 
Time and later— change a mtiAsrry-ieaf into eaiin. 
8. AsvirtiM— isitiownfvimiiii; so oioi-^iaits 
ownpuniehment, 0. Itis lorfwn, to enendee, to re- 
torn their injuries with kindnees. 10. Cast thy 
bread upon the looien; for thou shalt/nd it, after 
many days. 11. He, may find favU, who cannot 
mend, 13. A frini is known by its no<«, and a tnan 
—by his talk. 

Ameedote* Ab rank in lif&— precludes the 
<^^icflk;^— of a well-timed eomi)/tmmt When 
Queen Elizabeth, who 'Was highly acoom- 
plished, both in mimi and person, asked an 
entbassadfir, how be liked her ladies, who at- 
tended on her ; he replied, " It is hard to judge 
of s/ar«— in presence of the sun J* 

An Honest Means or^^ttlnif al<i^ln|:« 
There seems to be but three ways for a nation 
to acquire wealthi the first is by war, as the 
Romans did, in plundering their conquered 
neighborsr-ihis \b robbery s the 8ecmd,hy 
commerce, which is generally cheating i the 
third, by agriculture, tt\e only honest way, 
wherein a man receives a reai increase of the 
seed thrown into the grotmd, in a kind of 
continual miroe^ v^rought by the hand of 
God in his &vor,'a8 a reward for his innocent 
l\fe and his virtuous industry, 

▼•rtetlea. 1. Should not every one be* 
ware of the et^, attendant on his own con* 
ditioni 2. Children, as well as adults, are 
benefitted by their own conjectures and reas* 
onings! even about things and prine^des, 
that they cannot as yet comprehend, 3. 
What does education mean, but the regenC" 
ration of the mind f 4. Thejrescn/fkmiliea 
of mankin d s eem but the wrecks and ruins 
of men; like the am/tn<n^, that compose the 
earth, 6. How Ojp^ we ai«^ to make our^ 
selves — the measive of the universef and 
with the Mpnn of one lift, or the world^s his- 
tory, to crowd the magnitude, and extent of 
the works of Qodj these are but parts-^f 
one stupendous whole. 6. Our bodies are 
n«to^formed every seven years. 7. Only, that 
external worship is profitable, in which an 
internal fuUng, and a sense of what is said 
and done, exists; for without such sense, it 
must needs be merely extemaL 

Lo ! like a gtoriona pile of diamonds bright 
Built on the steadfast d^, the vtaierfmU 

Foots fonh its gems of ^miW and sliver U^ \ 
They tint, they rise, and, fparUmr, oover all 

"With infinite refulgence : while its song, 

SabUsae as thunder, voUs the vosods along. 
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301. Emphasis — may be exhibited by 
»tren, and fdghet pitch : that ib, force and 
laudnesB of Toice, and elevation to the upper 
notea of the scale. 1. Little minds— are 
tamedr-^KoA subtUied-^ misfortunes; but 
great ones— rise xvont them. 2. VimTux 
--leads to happinesa / vice— 4o miaery, 3. 
TmuB liberty— can exist— only where Jtrs- 
Tic^^iBimpartiallyadminigfered, 4. Ttb- 
AHKT— is dettstabte-^n every shape ; but in 
none so formidable, as when anumed and 
«ajcrctf«i,byaHtTMBXBoftyrants. b. Frown 
iKsioiTAirTLT, upou the first dawh ihg— of 
an attempt, to alienate any portion of this 
Union from the rest: the Uwiok— it must 
be preserved. 6. DariciLSirjriss — destroys 
more of the human rate, and alienates more 
property, than all the other crimes on earth. 
7. A dayy an Houa — of viitaous liberty, is 
worth a whole eternity in bonda^ef 8. I tell 
you, tho' (6) you / tho' alj the (6) world ; tho' 
an angel firom (8) HEAVEN— dedare the 
truth of it, I could not believe it N. B. The 
words in small capitals hate both stress and 
elevation. 

309. STBoiro PoiiTTS. There are, in aH 
kinds of sentences, paragraphs, speeches, 
&c, what may be called strong points, which 
are to be shown, principally, by the voice: 
hence, the unportanoe of throwing aU tpeak 
parts hito the ^ocfc^fpround, and bringing out 
the tf^rong ones— into the/ora-ground. Now 
if the liitU words/ that are inMgnifieant, are, 
in their pronunciation and delivery, made 
tignificmt, the proper effect wiU be destroy- 
ed. Therefore, we should never make prom^ 
inent such words as are not emphatic ; and 
especially, such words as at, by, qf„for,from, 
<», on, iij), wtf*, Ac, unless they are contras- 
ted with their opposites: air^,or/or/ by, 
Oi through f from or tof in ot outs <w,or 
under f up, or down, &c. 

303« RzciTATiOKS. Frequentreeildrfioru, 
ftom memory, are Tcry tM^^ as they oblige 
the speaker to dweU on the ideas, which he 
wishes to expreu, discern their particular 
meanings, and force, and give him a know- 
ledge of emphisia, tones, &c which the 
pieces rCQiii^: and they will espedaHy re- 
lieve him from the influence of sehooUboy hab- 
lta_of reading differently from conversation, 
on sunilir subjects, and afR»d ftr greater 
Boope for exprasion and gestures. 

304. Ethics. Moral PMto«)!pAy,-?treAts 
of our duties to our Maker, to omfellow- 
men, and to ourselves t and the reasons by 
which those duties are enftfreed. Its gteeX 
object seems to be— 4o promote the cause of 
»Wu«, by showing ibs reasonableness, exeelr 
tenet and beaaty, and the melancholy efibcts 
of neglecting or forsaking it 

Bonm^-\% an isfe,— whose rock>' eoait 
Whsn on«« abandoned, U forever tet 



I*roTerlM. 1. He, who goes no farther than 
bare justice^ stops at the beginning of virtue. S. 
The blamOess-^hoiild not bear the effects of viet. 
3. The fautlSj and rmtforiuna of othen^ should 
serve as beaeom, to warn us against the eauut, 
by which they have been ovenokdmed. 4. Somt 
--have such a love for eontentum, that they will 
qttarrd, even with %,fnmd, for a matUT devoid of 
all importanu. 5. The human nund—^asi ac- 
complish almost any thing that it determina to ef- 
fect ; for patience^ and peneveranee, sozmount ectiy 
surmountable difficulty. 6. Keep your appetiu^ 
under tl)e control of rtason.* 1. The indulgence 
of« satirical ditposiiwn'-\% always da^xgennai 
it betrays a malicious spiHt, a bad heart, and of- 
ten creates enmitiei, and dislikes^ that no lapse of 
yean can sofun, and death—can hardly atinguitk. 
8. While the tongue and expression of some — 
seem to be koni*d, their Aear*— abounds, with vine- 
gar. 0. Superfluity—oftenleBdB to profusion. 10; 
Ckardders—ln every other respect virtuous and 
amiabU, if tinged with haughtiness and reserve, 
become odious. 11. Solitudo-duJis thought; too 
mudi Boeietj— dissipates it 12. The lortgat life- 
is but a parcel of moments. ' 13. Without jwie- 
denee, fortitude is mad. 

AljMcdote. il jjoMT, who had often dun- 
ned a Doctor, was one day answered by hun, 

" Do you pretend to be paid for such vxfrk ? 
You have spoiled my pavement, and covered 
it witb carthrAo hide its d^ects:^ " Mine is 
not the only bad work, that the earth hides; 
as your practice abundantly proves," — re- 
joined the man. 

I^egtndmrr Tales. In cotmtries, where 
education and learning abound, legendary 
and miraculous tales lose ground; exciting 
but little interest, and less beliif, and at last 
almost becomixig a dead letter. Mankind, hi 
a state of ignorance, with little education, 
are credulous, and fond of the marvellous g 
and there have not been wanting, in all ages, 
men of crttft and invention, to gratify that 
passion in others, and turn it to their own 
advantage. 

Varieties. 1. The Bifrte— has truth for 
its sulifect, the mind for its olffect, and the 
Father ormindSat its Author. 2. Such is the 
crrangement of Divine Order, in the govern- 
ment of the aniuerje, that no ovU can be irae- 
ticed, or iw/erkted, without eventually falling 
on the contriver. 3. A knlwledge of man's 
physkdl organization, as well as mental, is 
essenttaUy requisite for aU, who would sue- 
ces^lly cultivate the field of education. 4. 
Experienet^iB the knowledge of every thmg 
in the natural world, that is capable of be- 
ing received tbiough the medium of the semes. 
6. Where liberty dwells, <Aef*— is my «w»tt- 
try. 6. Jftfmperoncfr— drives uH^ out of the 
head, money out of iiiepoeiket, elbows ovAot 
the coat, and heaUh out of the body. 7. In 
the ohoioe of a ur{/3s, take the ofredtcft/ dflu^A^ 
to- of a good mo^Aer. 
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805. EvvRiiis — is made, Hcondly, by 
quaniity and force t ue. prolongation of 
sound, and stress of vQice, on either high, low, 
or medium pitches. 1. Rbll on,— -thou dark 
-—and deep blue ocean — boll ; Ten thoub- 
jLjrn fleets sweep— over thee in vain. 2. 
Let our ol^jed be— our country; our whol^ 
country; and nothing but — our country. 
3. I loam you — do not nxBE — to lay your 
hand on the constitution. 4. HaU! Untver^ 
hU Lord I Be bounteous still — ^to give us 
oult aooo ; and if the night--')ixve gathered 
— «ught of evt^—or conceaUdr—disperse it 
now, as iigrAZ-Hlispels the dark. 6. A DpUy 
— 6e/««>e<*— is joy begun; a Deity — adored 

—is joy ADVAKCED, — S Deity—rBELOVEB — 

is joy matured, 6. Prayer— ardent— opens 
heaven; lets down a stream of g-torjf— on 
the consecrated hours of uxv, — in audience 
—with the Dextt, N. B. The first Ex. is 
an instance of the lowest division of subjects 
— ^the Natural; the second and third, of the 
middle division — the Human ; and the fourth 
and fifth, of the upper—^he Divine: see pre- 
vious article on this subject 

306. Shebibait, of whose oratorical p6w- 
ers, every elocutionist has heard, after having 
ezdted a great interest among his friends, 
who were fiUed with hope at his prospects, 
made a 8ignal/ai/ure,on his first appearance 
in Parliament; insomuch, that he was en- 
treated never to make another attempt He 
nobly replied—** I will ; for by Heaven, it is 
in me, and it shall come out:^ He did try, 
and his efforts were crowned with success. 
In like manner, almost every orator fiiiled at 
first i but perseverance made them more than 
conquerors. It is not uniVequent that the 
most abashed, and Ulromened, succeed the 
best. Take courage ; let your motto be ** on^ 
ward and upwabd, and true to the line." 

Mt crown ia in my A«art,-nnot on my head; 
Nor decked with dicanond*^ and Indian utonea : 
Nor to be •exh ; my emum — is called — CoigTKRT; 
A eroim it i»— that seldom usos eqjoy. 
If there is a Power above us, 
(And that there it— all JVoluvs— cries aload, 
Thro' all her vforks,) JETe— must delight in virtiu ; 
And that which He delights in--mast be happy. - 
He hath a AMrf— as aound as a bzll, 
And his tongue— \b the clappxb; 
For what his Amft-^iHixxs, his fonyiM— spbais. 
Where'er ihoujoumfyef*— or whatever thy eon, 
My heart ahall follow J and my spirit— share, 
6. American Literature — ^will find, that the 
fnteUeciual spirit— is her tbse of lite ; and 
the union of the states, — ^her garden of 
Paradise, 6. God— is our Fathbb; and al- 
though we, as children, may be xteb so 
guilty, his compamon towards vus—fidls not ; 
and he will pUy, forgive, and counsel, advise, 
teach, and lead us out of evil, whenew we 
HnearetytMiiL 



ProT«rlM. 1. A desire lo resist oppreuitm— 
is implanted ia the nature of man. 2. The faults 
and errors of olA<rt, are lessons o( caution— lo our- 
telvee. 3. No thield is so iaymutrable, no security 
so 0eetual, as a mind—conscious of its innocence. 

4. Oar most ddigktful eqjoyments— arc always 
liable to intftrruption. 5. If our passions arc not 
kept under contn^ they will soon matter us. 0. 
Those things that are unJbocoming^ are unsafe. 7. 
Ardent s;»tni$— have drowned more people^ than 
all the waUn in the irorftf. 8. He, is never tired 
of listening^ who wishes to gain wisdom. 9. All 
true religion relates to Hfe; and the life of that re- 
ligion is— to do good from a Ufoe of it 10. A toiff 
man ia a great wonder. .11. Be evuffeoiu to aU, 
and iraimate with few. 18.. Df/Els not your mouth 
with eweafing. 

AsMcdote. LawPradiee. A lawyer UM 
his client, that his opponent -r- had removed 
his suit to a higher court .* ** Let him remove 
it where he pleases, (quoth the client ;) my 
attorney will/o/2oii; it — ^for money.^^ 

Oomnioii Sense. It is in the portico of 
the Greek sage, that that phrase has received 
its legitimate explanitHon ;. it is there we are 
taught, that ** common senstf signifies *'the 
sense of the common interests Yes ! it is the 
most beautiful truth in morals, that we have 
no such thing as a distinct or divided interest 
from our race. In their wef fhre is ours, and 
by choosing the broadest paths to effect their 
happinesss, we choose the surest and the 
shortest to our own. 

Varieties* 1. The universe — is an em- 
pirc; and God— itsMwerdgn. 2. The smooth- 
ness of flattery — cannot now avail,— cannot 
save xiB,\n\bM rugged Kudairful crisis, 3. 
I had much rather see all — industrious and 
enlightened, — ^than to see one half of' man- 
kind^— stoves to the other, and /Ae»fr— slaves 
to their passions, 4. The condition of seqf' 
fers, is of all — ^the most dangerous ; as well 
firom the particuhir state of mind, that consti- 
tutes their character, as because they are in- 
capable of conviction — ^by argument; who- 
ever knew such a one converted to the truth? 

5, Watch against, and supprew— the first 
motions of spiritual pride i such as— prone- 
nesB to think too highly of yourselves, or a 
desire to have others think highly of you, on 
account of your spiritual attainments, 6. 
How many, vi^teins— walk the e^rth with 
credit, fh>m the mem fiilfilment of negative 
decencies. 7. Study Aixtory, not so much ft»r 
its political events, as for a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

Away! away to the mountain'^s brow. 

Where the Irvo are gently waving; 
Away ! away to the ifumntain^s brow, 

Where the stream is gently laving. 
Away ! away/to the rocky gim, 

Where the deer are wildly booilding ; 
And the hills shall echo in gladness again 

To the h%inni*s bugle aouidiiig. 
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SOT. QVIVTITT A VD RBSTOmXCAK 

PAtTBX. l.Dtvetfonsach^ordflasareeKpfw- 
flhre of the kindlier a£fection% with a alow 
and odA^noe marement of yoke, aa if yoa 
parted with the ideas reludantly* 2. Very 
deliberate subjects require more or less of 
quantity in their emphasis : so also do the 
su5/tm«, the ^aiu2, and the sofemn; paitio- 
nlarly, the reverttUial, the graven so also do 
earnest entreaty^ prayer, deep pathoe, 6lc 
Ex. "Join-^^itf ye creatores— to extol— Him 
— FimsT; Hin^^iaetf Him — midet, and — 
without end," " Mary J dear^-departed 
ehade, Where is thy place of bUv(ful test? 
Seest thou thy Jorei^lowly laid? Hear'st 
thou the groom, that rend his breatiy^ 

808. Read, or rather speak ftom memery, 
these lines with quantity, and on the lewer 
pitches of voice. 

Nighlt (sable goddeu) from ber. ebon AroH$, 
Iq raylets majaty^ now alreteliet/ar 
Her lea4en $ uyh t o *er a Ouwbtfing worU. 
Silm»—hoyrdmd! and darkntn howprofiyond : 
Nor eye, nor littening mr , an otjeet finds. 
Cn«uu)n-~$leeps. Tia— at if the ganeral poJie 
Of UFB— cUMd still,— and JVoluiv— made apa«j«, 
An aujful pause,— i}rophetic of her ertd. 

300. IVPOaTAKT ConSIDERATIOVS. If 

the evils of tight laeinf^ and tight dreuing 
could only stop with the guilty, one consola- 
tion wxmld still be Uft us; bi^t even tki$ is 
denied us : no / there is not even one drop 
of joy to be cast into our cup of biUemesa — 
the draught is one of unmingled gall: the 
human form divine is sadly drformedf the 
fountain of innumerable evils and diaeates is 
opened by this suicidal practice ,- and thaue- 
anda of human beings are yearly coming 
into life, cursed ftom head to foot, ttom mind 
to body, with the awAil effects of this hifer- 
nal faekion, which originated in t)ie baaeat 
passions of the human heart Oh, toAo can 
measure the aeettmulating vooe, which this 
accursed custom has entailed, and is yet en- 
tailing on the human race ! 

Aneedoto. 7b prevent Suicide. A Hi- 
bernian Senator, speaJdng on the subject of 
preventing auidde, said,— ^ The only way / 
can conceive, of stopping the business, is, — 
to make it a capital qgfence, puniahabte vdOk 
death."* 

ObowiMSJb 
Is mortal man .' How fni/linc'— how eonfin'd 
His scope of vision /— PulPd with e»t\/idme$, 
HisyAftt i s grows big with immortaKiy; 
And htj poor ineeet of a tumme'^ day, 
Dreams of eternal honon to his name ; 
Of endless fbry, and perennial boyt. 
He t(Uy reasons of iKvmity, • 
As of the train of <!«»,— when, alas ! 
Ten Aoueand thousand of hit centnriea 
Are, bi comparison, a little psint, 
Tooaivtaiforcuestmi. 
IMiam the evils Ton have leansO. 



1. Ton cannot appease may, 
even by sacrificing vtrtiM. 8. The snvimm man 
grows bate, by eoatemplating the nieeon of an- 
oclkcr. ' 3. A go vemm mt, that undervalues the q/* 
/eeHotu of the peopUy and expects to find a finn 
basis in (arron, will be mistaken^ and skort-liced. 
4. He, who passes over a erwnc, unrgtnvtd, cft 
unpuniehei, encourages its ttpedtitm. 5. He, 
who oontrols his pauions, subdues his greatest 
enemy, 6. He, alone is wtM, that can adapt him- 
self to all the contingencies of Kfe; but the/ool— 
vainly eoniende, and straggles against the stnam. 
7. Tin ways of the Xssy— are as a hedge of 
Aoms. 8. To a lazy man a w ry exertion is patn* 
yW, and every movement a labor. 0. Innoeene^- 
and myrtmoumm seldom dwell together. 10. It 
is /offy— 40 expect ju stir e at the hands of the 
unjust 11. Oreat are the chains <^ novelty, 19.. 
Custom— is BO small matter. 13. Consider thy 
ways,>andbewiks. 

Hwmlragai All new developments of 
truth — are called, by numy, who do not igh 
predate them, or dare to think and act for 
themselves^-** HrvBues :*' and this drea^fUl 
name — has no doubt had the effect — to lead 
some — to condemn them, without further in- 
quiry. But the ux)rst of all humbugs, the 
most deplorable of all delusions — is that, 
which leads men to shut their eyes to the 
truth, lest they should be laughed at—- ftir 
acknowledging it 

Tarietles. 1. Is not this world— a worid 
of dreams, and the spirif-world— a world of 
realities? S. Some are only in the love of 
knowing what is good, and truCi others, of 
understanding them ; and others— of li^dng 
according to them; to which class do / be- 
long 1 3. Xerxes — whipped the sea, because 
it would not obey him. 4. That, which some 
people pride themselves In, often becomes 
the cause of their undoings and what they 
very much dislike, becomes the only thing 
that saves them. 5. Possession— ia eleven 
points of the law : hence, never let a vofoo- 
ble thing go out of your possession, without 
an ample security. 6. The world below— 
is a glass, in which we may see the world 
above : remove the vail, and see where spirit, 
and matter are connected. 7. The heart-f^i 
prayer, only, is available ; and to produce it, 
there must be deep-felt want ; and the strong- 
er itj>perates, the more perfect, and acceptor 
ble must be the prayer. 

** Oh ! tell me, step-dame Nature, tdl. 
When shall thy wayward child abide? 

On what fair strand his spirit dwell, 
When l^e has spent Its struggling tidef 

Shall hope no more her taper bum, 
Queneh'd-^ the tears that sorrow sends? 

Nor flpom the/sort, mi^orttme spurn 
fits wishftil wnteh, that o*er it bends ?" 

«Can Storied vm, or anlmsied btitt, 
Back to its mansion, call the fleeting brisAf 

Can honorh voiee— provoke the sOent Oustt 
Or/oifry soothe the dwI^floU ear of AsAf 
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8t9> ExPBASfs— ^ pnUmeaHon, and de- 
pretted monotone : that it» quantUy of Toiee 
on the>!r</| ieoondf or iMrd ii(>te: it ii some- 
times used in the ^nwe and fu5jfiii«, and pro- 
duoes astonishing efltects. Monotony—ixcotti 
when the voioe is inflected neither up nor 
dotem, but is confined to a 1^ word& The 
Jigurts Tedeat to the ftofe9 of the diatonic 
scale. The following free translation of a 
paragraph finom one of Cicero's orations, will 
serve as a good illustration: but no one 
should attempt it, without committing it to 
memory. 

311* (CdMX^nrcB ov tbs tovjith ^otb.) 
**! appeal to yoti— je hHie, and groves of 

(5) Alba, and your demolished (6) alian! I 
call you to (8) wtthssb! (4) whether your 

(6) altars, your (6) dMnitiea, your (S) row- 
SRs ! (5) which Clodius hadpoDuted with aH 
Idndsof (6) uHekednesSf (6) did not (4) avenge 
themselTes, when this wretch was (3) c^/tr- 
pated, (l)Aad/Aoti, OAo/y(2) Jupiter!(3) 
ftom the (4) height of this (6) sacied (d) 
mount, whose lakes— -and groves — ^he had so 
often (3) contaminated.** 

COLDHBIAI CokimMs/ to ftoryarta, 

Tte fiMoi oflbe iMrid; And Om (Mi or ttotllMf 

Tbr fmAtfoooMBikttn) wittrgyCHratateU, 

WUb ofWN-oo ofw thy qAMlor* onMi. 

Thf rugB it tte lfl<l-4iiiil tbe fioUafl or ttma; 

Uad^idtfia fhy acOi moat hnittng tbf dfim; 

Lat Ow crimM of fte MMt-Mta MKriowm My nn* I 

B>y»iaioiw, >ii ( lw im ni, «Bdo<F< iio O y/kmi, 

S19. The only way in which cAi&irm, or 
adults, can be taught to read, or q)eak,nfl/ii- 
ra%, i»-^to memorixe shori m longer sen- 
tmoes, and deliverthem in a perfectly MelH' 
gent, impressive, and unrestrained manner, 
Abedarians: flrrt teach them the sounds of 
the vowels f then of tibe consonants, inter- 
spersing the exercises with select, or original 
sentences. Ex. '^Time and fide-'wait Ibr 
no man." Or, if it is a rainy day, ** This is 
a very rainy day." If pleasant, ** This 'is a 
de%A^«Zday." Which sentences, after be- 
ing recited in concert, should be spoken by 
the class individually. In this way, even 
small children may be taught a great variety 
of things, no/uro/ and «piH/iMi/; and an im- 
mense field of useAilness opened befinre the 
mind of the real teachor: i. e. one who teach- 
es flcom the love df teaching; and no otheii 
should engage in iL 

notes. L 

iMtHOii,lndieite tboyae*or«otoB,ii^'l»voi^hraK»totbo 
dktank note; (lM7 u« ^ to break op Om mowtoiioai A 

~ to ■HWth tho l|ipU«Bt llll^lllll of 



Iho aoWlo^ in fsprl to tba dlBJik, (~) yMiM*,< , ; I ? ! ) lad 
Mmfkatkt |Ud« mit of tbo «Mfite»ital into ft* mIivA 

Thers is, in $9§ry bumaa heart. 

Borne— not eamfittaiy barren pait, 

Wheie seeds of cr«iAr-aod Uim might grow. 

And floweri--of f tnerooi virtuM blow i 

Topltnt, to watek, to vU9r there^ 

2Mf— beowAilii^aBdowssw* , 



Trawwtltm. 1 . A mind eptueisMM of its kutg- 
Hty,— is a most nokh poMeasloa. 2. In acquir- 
ing kncwltdg9, eon«id«r how yon may render It 
nteAil to soeitty, 3. Avoid nndae •sciumau on 
trivial oceasioni. 4. When engaged in a good 
MUM, never look baek, 5. Povsny^is no ezcnse 
for winning. 6. Never repeat in one company, 
what is said in another; for eU conversationi is 
tacitly nnderatood->to be eot^ential. 7. Let 
rM«oi»— go before every enteryriee, and cenmeth^ 
be(bre every action, 8. Look on iXanierere—%M 
enemlei to eotiety ; as penons deititme of honor, 
heneety, and humanity. 9. Divieione^ and eon- 
tontion»—Kte up&eld by pride, and te{f-lote. 10. 
Patienee^ when au^eeted'lo (ria2« that are too 
severe, is sometimes converted into rage. 11. 
Avoid taoteA-makers. 12. Fbtue — is often 
langhed at. 

Ameedote. Lord Albermarle—yraB the 
lover of MadeuMriselle Gaucher, {Gs:wshay,) 
As they were loalMng together one evening, 
he perceived her eyes fixed on a star, and 
said to her *<Do not look at it, my dear; I 
cannot give it- you." * Never," says Mi|r- 
monfeZ, «did An^e-^express itself more deli' 
eately.** 

Iiavr^— is toto— law— is Imvg and as in 
such, and so forth, and hereby, vnd. qforesaid, 
provided always, nevertheless, notwithstand' 
ing, Lttw-4ahke9iwmitry dance; people 
are led^p and doum m it, till they are tired. 
Law-~iB]ike Si book of surgery; there are a 
greet many desperate cases in it It is also 
Vkephysic; theythattaketheleu^of it, are 
best qf. Law-— is like a homely gentlevtxh 
mon, very wBll to /o/tou7. Law— is also like 
a scolding wife, very ba6 when it follows us. 
Law— 4s like a new fashion, people are fte- 
wUched to get into it: it is abo like bad 
weather, mosf people are glad when they get 
oil/ of it. 

Varieties. 1. A,re we not apt to be proud 
of that, which is not ovadwnP 2. It is a less 
crime— to gnaw a man's jEfiger« with your 
teeth, than to mangle his reputation with 
your tongue. 3. It is better to yield graces 
fuUiy, than to be held up as a spectacle of 
vanquished, yet impertinent obstinacy. 4» 
JRea//v I^anied persons— never speak of hav* 
big finished their education: for they con- 
<iiuiestudents,aslongasthey/{se. 6,EquUxh 
eoMofi— is a mere expedientMo avoid telling 
the truth, without verbally telling a ^ 6. 
T^'ue philosophy and contempt of the Deity, 
are diametrically opposed to each other. 7. 
Sensual good, has sensual truth for its object ; 
futfuroZ good has an order of natural truth, 
and spiritual good has spMiual truth^tigno' 
ing with the spiritual sen^ of the Bible. 
VoJIeOts, that range the ftaUey fbae, 

To alB^Jksr^-do I eondema : 
Tanght by that poeeer, that pities IM, 
fleam to pity Omi. 



no 
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S13» RtTLSS. It is impoarible to give 
rules — ^for reading evay wntence, or indeed 
emy sentence ; much more is left to the pupUt 
than can be written, AU that is here at- 
tempted — ^is, a meagre outline of the subject ; 
enough, howerer, fbr every one who is deter- 
mined to succeed, and makes the necessary 
application; jeind too much for such as are 
of an opposite character. The road is pointr 
ed out, and all the neceaMiries provided for 
the Journey / but each must do the traoeHngt 
or abide the eoneequeneee. Be what oughi 
to be, and success is yours, 

(9) No ndimatiMBrl, which CTMtod /brluM w«n, 

(4) Vo gtm, that ttHakllDC taa^ from UaiO^mmt 
(fi) Norths btiffatitaFib which n<f«>«liluBaicb adflra, 

(5) NorrU^«iifi^-4lMtffndith«aleimliii9iS— / 
(8) SUM-wUh iudk Inrtn^ tt the (Mr th«t braika, 

<e) For otkm*t wo«| down oMIn'lr iimhi% fhiit 

In reading, (mther recitmg) these beautiftd 
lines/ the voice commences, as indicated by 
the figures, gradually rises, then yieldm a lit- 
tle; till it comes to the word ^shine,* which 
is on the 8th note; and then it gradually de- 
scends to the dose; because such are the 
thoughts, and the fecHngs, Get the inside i 
never hve out of doors ; grasp the thoughts, 
and then let the words fkm ttom feeling. 

314. OFxiriiro the Mouth. This is 
among the most important duties of the elo- 
cutionist, and singer,- more &il in this par- 
ticular, than in any other : indistinctness and 
stammering are the sad effects of not open- 
ing the mouth wide enough. Let it be your 
Jbrst object to obtain the proper positions of 
the vocal organs : for which purpose, practice 
the vocal analysis, as here presented. The 
Jirst eObTtia— separating the lips and teeth ; 
which will not only enable jrou to inhale and 
exhale freely, through the nose, when speak- 
ing and singing, but avoid uneasiness in the 
chest, and*an unpleasant distortion of theyhz- 
tttrfs. The second is, a simultaneous action 
of the Hps, teeth, and tongue: let these rs- 
marks be indelibly stamped upon your 
memory ; for they are of immense practical 
importance. 

Anecdote. Alexander and' the Pirate. 
We too often yu4g« of men — ^b^ the splendor, 
and not the merit of their actions. Alexan- 
ci^r— demanded of the Pirate, whom he had 
taken, by what right— ^ae inibsted the seas? 
"By the same right," repUed he boldly, 
" that yem endave the tobr^ /—am called a 
robber, because I have only one small vessel ; 
but you — are called a conqueror, because yon 
eommand great jleeto and names.** 
The h*H contrived deceit- 
Will bnrt it! own eontrh§rt 
And jMijbfy— doth often cheat- 
Its author's pa rts of every sUstr, 
The nan« that's mQlwU, vndjustt 
Fhmtobu friimpU»-%ad tnut. 
Nor k0p$s, mrfursr-^vat ftM. 



ProvrerlM. 1. A great /vrtuiM, in the bands 
ofa^0o(, is a great Mw-fortune. 2. Too many 
rudve, th^n >«• resolve, and die the samt. 3. 
Never give the tongue fmU liberty, bat keep it 
under control. 4. CAaracf«r— la the measure of 
■win and wowutn. 6. We may die of a turf tit, aa 
well as of Kt^ikgtr. 6. Truth— )m an ornament, 
and an ifkatmrnont. 7. If we mut evil company, 
K is no reason we should ktof h. 8. Provids 
for the worot, but hope for the bt»L 9. Though 
As is wieo, thit can uack the most, yet be, that 
teams, and praetieee what he learns, is wieer. 
10. Never be without good booke. 11. 7^s— 
is the herald of truth. 12. Maitnere make the 
uun. IS. Dieeembled holiness, is double Mt- 
fatfy. 14. CMMiincs — is in the chamber of 
juttiee. 

Oratory. f^o^tMfue-^ipay be considered 
as the sotU, or animating prvneipU of di^ 
course ;«nd is dependent on infellectnal 
energy, and intellectual attainments. EUh 
eution — is the embodying form, or represen- 
tative jpotoer/ dependent on exterior acoom* 
flishments, and on the cultivation of the or- 
gans. Oratory — is the complicated and vitsl 
existence, resulting from the perfect harmony 
and combination of Eloquence and Elocution, 

Tstfi«tles« 1. Is there not the same djf' 
ferenee— between actual and hereditary ewU, 
as between an inclination to do a thing, and 
theeo|Kmtfsiortoftheae^7 7. Whoever has 
flattered his ftiend sueeesffuUy, must at once 
think himself a knave, and his friend a fooU 

3. Unftiended, indeed, is he, who has no 
friend good enough— to teU him his faults, 

4. If those, who are called good sttigers, 
were as sensible of their errors in reading, as 
they would be, if simHar ones were made 
in their singing, they would be exceedingly 
mortified, and chagrined, 6. The oacred 
light of Scriplure— should be shed upon the 
canvas of the worWs history, as well as on 
that of humanUy, 6. The theology of cretp 
tion-HRras revealed to the earliest agesg and 
the seknee of creation, is now beginning to 
be revealed to us, 7. What is mokspiritual 
— is most rational, if rightiy understood ; 
and it also admits of a perfect illustration—' 
by rational and ruxtural things: to f<^ow 
Qod, and to follow rigA/-— andjit«r^ reason, 
isallon^; and we never give oflfenoe to Him, 
if we do that, which such a reason requires. 

THE PBOORBSB OVLITE. 
I^ mmrf I mwaUtflorovdMU; 

With flun rfaifitfr— in a gerim pUjing; 
* Now rtoppiqi tont, ind thn aikr q^itnyii^ 
li/louw, or h«tta]/Iy-hb>M be«uitod. 

TwM efc ow ftd. OmwauiMiHdaylitcptaridi^ 
Tblat him pMt; hh h co mrt nMHOoorf wi a n liif, 
iLad thkt (Ul cyi of Mw-wm fondly bcani^ 

Od a fdr iMtfBi, whoa he cdled <« hb SKdk P • 
OWiaioi«{ %wMMcfiiMN,aBdthidaerfUjb« 

I »wa y wy of yothftil/bnwiinowUnfc 

Tho room— with hamlflrt yiaoMnAry raoaodlqff, 
And, Ui tho mUU, I mukad thB naiiv Ain. 

Ite ikMMM wm ctooM ! ud I h 

OTsS 
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818.* As EmpKaaia is the aame fbing as 
Aeeeni, only more of it ; §o» it is inaeparahly 
connected with the Pauses f bideed, what- 
ever distinguishes one word from the othera, 
may be called Emphasis; which is some- 
tunes only another name for Expression : it 
Is, at least, one of ihe mediums of expression. 
Hence, Emphasis is often exhibited in con- 
nection with a Kbetorical Pau^ placed he- 
fijre, or <(f/«r, emphatic toordt, which tnay 
be elevated^ or depressed, wiih force and quan- 
tiiyi aoconling to sentiment. When this 
pause is made qfter the important word, or 
words, 4t causes the mind to reoert to what 
was last said; and when it is made btfore 
such word, the mind is led ta anticipate 
something worthy of particular attention. 
The book is ftOl of illustrations. ' 

316. Ex. 1. BBiTBVOLSircx — ^ii one of the 
brightest gems— in the crown of christian per^, 
feeiion, 2. Melody^-iB an agreeable succes- 
ainn of sounds; Harmony — an ^ agreeable 
eoneordanck of sounfls. 3. Homer — was the 
greater genius ; Virgil— the betfer artist: 
in one, we most admire the man; intbeother 
— the ivork; Hom«r— hurries us with com- 
manding impetuosity; Virgil — ^leads 14s with 
an attractive mqjesly* Homer — scatters with 
a generous pnj/tAnon; Firjri/'— bestows, with 
a careAil nuzgn{/toice. 4. What man could 
do, is done already; (8) Hxitiv — and (5) 
ear/A— will witness, — SP^R-o-mre — m-u-^t 
f-orllr-ihsi we are innocent. 

Note. FkokMv fte wonh with tba hyphen betwcca ths 



3 IT* Political Ecovomt — teaches us 
to investigate the na/ure,s(mroe9, and prop^ 
fWM of national ti>ea^A I it seems to bear the 
Mone relation to the whole country, that Do- 
mestic Economy does to an individual/ami- 
ty: in, tho' it gener^y relates to the wealth 
of noHonsj it leads us to examine many points 
of contort and well-being, that are closely 
connected with the acquisition, and expendi- 
ture of property. Its connection with legist 
lotion and government are wOt-epident ; yet' 
every one may derive important lessons, from 
a knowledge of its facts and principles. 

Aneodote. All have their Care, Two 
merchants, conveMng together about the 
hardness of the times, and observing a flock 
of pigeons, one said to the other,— *< How 
happy those pigeons are ! they have no bills 
and acceptances to provide for.*' *^ Indeed," 
said the other,** you are much mistaken: finr 
they have their biUs to provide fat as well as 
we." 

When advene winds— mnd waoet arits, 
And in my heta%—de$pondti%ee tighs; 
When J|r»-her thxong of cam reveals, 
And fMalm«t^-o*er my ipint steals, 
Ora^ful-l hear the kind decree, 
« That, as Biy day, my ftmngfA-shaU be.» 
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1. Nothing overcomes pauion— 
sooner than sOene*. S. Ptm^a— may Uad, bnt 
ccomplef— Jraio. 3. JUbd not against the dictates 
otnason and eonfeiene$. 4. Sincerity— \b the pa-' 
rent of truth. 6. The lofuaeity of foob— it a Ue- 
tun to the wiat. 6. Unmly punbm— destroy the 
peace of the soul. 7. Faior— can do bot Htds, 
without diserttion, 8. Modaty—in one of the ehitf 
ornaments of youth. 0. Never insult the poorf 
poverty— entitles one to our pity. 10. Our rcputa- 
(i<m, virtue, and Aa|i}nn<M^— greatly depend on the 
ehoiee of our eompanyms. 11. Wisdonp—i§ the 
greatest teeaUh. 12. Pride— i* a great tJUtf. 
' IiaooiUes. No more certain is it, that the 
fijowtr was made to waft perfume, than that 
womati^s destiny-^is a ministry of Une, a lifb 
of the £r^ec/iofU; 

Tarletles* 1. Those authors, (says Dr. 
Johnson,) are to be read at school, that supply 
most axioms of prudence, and moA principles 
of moral truth. 2. The little and short say- 
ings of Wife and excellent men, (saith Bishop 
TUlotsdn,) are of great value; like the dust 
of gold, or, the least sparks of diamonds. 3. 
The - idle, who are wise rather for this world 
than the next, are fools at large. 4. Let all 
your ^precepts b6 succmt, and cUar, that 
ready wits may comprehend them. 6. None 
— better guard against a cheat, than he, who 
is a knave complete, 6. Scarcely an iU — to 
human llfe^-belongs; but what om follies 
cause, or mutual wrongs. 7. What oiur Lord 
said to all, is applicable to all, at all times i 
namely, **watch,^^^an6. it appears to relate 
to thea(hnission of every thought and desire^ 
into the mind. 

THS MO^IEB PBBISlhNO Hf A. SMOW'STOBIC. 

"Inth* jatf lSI,aMn.Bhha|wridMdiiiaiooir-itonniofte 

Bi^t4iiiM, while tnvaliv orcra qmr oT the Qreai MoaolkhB 

in Vntoot ShehMl u infiuit wHh bv, whkh wm fouad aliv* 

■Bd well tai the mcnlBf, being cuvfuUy wn|iped ta the ino(h«i*i 



The cold wmif«— swept the mounUkin'^ height, 

And pathl en w as the dreary w&i, 
And, 'mid the cheerieis hours of night, 

A mother wander'd— with her Mid : 
As throngh the drifting eruno she preas'd, 
The bdbe—wBM $le^it»g—im. her breaeL 
And colder atiU the winds did blow, 

And darker hours of night came on, 
And d«!pir grew the drifting enow : 
. Her Itmte— were chilPd, her etrengih^ymBgone : 
"Oh, (?orf/" she cried, in accenu wild, 
" If I must perish, save my child ."* 
She strippM her mantle from her breast, 

And bared her boeom to the siorm^ 
And round the chUd—Bhe wrapped the vest, 

And smiled— u> think her 6a^ was waim. 
With one cold kiss— one tear she ahed, 
And sunk— ^pon her snowy bed. 
At (faimi^a traveler passed by, 

And raw her—'neatb a snowy «a«Z; 
The ftost of fUoih^was in her eye, 

Her ekscA was cobC, and hard, and jmIs; 
He moved the robe from off the child, 
The babe look'd up— and sweetly smiled f 
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318. EvPHAsis, in oonnection with tbe 
Rhetorical Pauat, 1. A /riem^— cannot be 
known — ^in prasparliyi and an enemy can- 
not be hiddenr^in advenity. 

Pastiom^un lotmb— to urge va o*er the tOMW, 
RxABOir-- the ruddtr'-to tfireet— or sam, 
JEr«— raised a morftil— 4o the $kk$, 
Se>— drew an ongirf— dowrt. 
4. CAoHfy^-mifieietb long, and ia (3) kbid : (4) 
eharUy—^nvieth not ; (6) tharUy — vaunteik 
not itself; (3) ia not jk^^ ttpj (4) doth not 
behave itself (5) unseemly / (6) seeketh not 
her ovm ; (5) is not easily (4) provoked ; (3) 
thinketh no evU$ (6) rejoiceth — ^not in (4) 
iniquity^ but (5) rejoiceth m the truth ; (4) 
beareth all things ; (5) beUeveth ail things, (6) 
hopeth all things; (7) endureth all things; 
(6) CHAKiTT — (8) KBTxn jSiileth. 

319. The Three Dxomsss or Speech. 
There are three different Qiodea in which one 
may read and^speak; only two of yrhvch, un- 
der any circumstances, can be right Tbe 
Jirst ia — treading and speaking by word, 
without having any regard to the aCTUiment / 
the ieeond is — reading or speaking only by 
word and thoughts uid tbe third )s-H«ad- 
ing and speaking by utord, thought and/ee^ 
Zi;ig^— ell eombinedf and appropriately i^an- 
ifested. In the Greek language, we find these 
three modes definitly marked by specific 
words, such as lalleo, sipo and EIRO. Chil- 
dren are usually taught the Jiraty instead of 
the thirdf and then the second and third — 
combined: hence, very few of them ever 
have any conception of the mecming of the 
words they use, or of the suf»feci matter about 
which they are reading: they seem to regaid 
these as something foreign to the object 
Here we again see the natural truth of an- 
other scripture declaration : ** The letter kU' 
leth: the «pirt^ giveth LITE." 

And from the prayer of wanty the jitewK of wot ; 
Oh ! net-er, never— tarn away thine «er .*' 
Forlorn^ In this bleak vrildtmes$ below, [hmr. 
Ah ! what were mani should Hbavezi— reflue to 
To othendo — (the law is not seeere;) 
What— to ihysdf—ihoii wishesi to be don^f 
Forgive thy/o», and hw thy parents dear, 
AnA friends and native land; noxthoeepknu^own. 
AU human tocoi, or looe, kam thou to make thine 
Anecdote. JlfaAofTi^— made his people 
believe, that he would call a hiU to him; and, 
fVom the top of it, offer up his prayers for the 
observers df his LAW. Thex)eopIea«8em62ed; 
Mahomet called the, hill again and again to 
come to him; and the Ull not moving, he 
was not at aU abashed at it; but put it off 
with a jest; saying — ^**If the hill win not 
oome to Mahomet, A^— will go to the hUU^ 
When people— onee are in the Vfrong, 
Each line they add— in much too long; 
Who fattest walks, but walks astray, 
> Is only/Wtk«rt-fioia his way. 



FnvrerlMk 1. Svery thinff—teads to edutSU 
ns. 8. Always have a good oijeet in view. 3. J«- 
liofu— should be l^d by knowledge ; and knowledgt 
followed by aetiotu. 4. It is better to b« saved witbr 
oatSipree^Untyihondamnedhyexaenple. 5. There 
is no teeurity among evil comptaions. 6. Never be 
unwilling to teaeh, if you knew; nor ashamed to 
team, if you can. 7. Better yourself when young / 
you wiH want rert in old age. 8, When yon find 
yourself inclined to bt' angry y speak in a £ne tons 
qf voice. 0. J9sar— and/brft«ar— is excellent phi- 
losophy. la Ste h i and pmetws— the tbuth, and 
you are made ■ f o re» er. 11. Lookers on see, mora 
than players. 19. Wake not a sloping Hon. 

, Ii*eoiftles« ' Sineeritystonld be tbepni* 
fitng^knife of friendship, and not the mon- 
ster scy/Ae— of an tmfbeling rudeness, which, 
for one weed that it eradicates, mows down a 
dozen of those tenderfmoers, which bloom— 
only oii our qffisetums. 

Varieties* 1. pur Ordtors, (says Cicero,) 
are, as it were, the actors oC truth iise^: 
and the players are the ixztatoes of truth. 
2. Whence this disdain of life, in every 
breaxt, but ftom a nofiow— on their minds 
impressed, that all, who, ibr their country die, 
are blest^d. 3. You'll find ihe friendship of 
thetiTorM — is shows a/i— outward show. 
4. Errors, like straws upon the surface flow: 
He, who would search fat pearls — ^mtist dive 
below, 6. What you keep by yoa, you may 
change and mend; but words, once spoke, 
can never be recalled, 6. Let thy dlsoouTM 
b6 sucA,that thou mayest ^tee profit to otl^ 
ers, or, from them receive, 7. Beware of ever 
exceeding the boundaries of truth, in any 
fbrm ; for the mind loses strength, whenev- 
er it ptits its foot beyond the eirete, or passes 
ihe boundaries, 

THE harvest KOOX. 

All haQ.' thou lovely queen of night, 

Bright 0npf«f5 of the stary sky ! 
The maejbtew— of thy silvery light 

'Beams gieuf iMsi^-on the gazer's eye, 
While, from thy peerless tkroru on high 

Thou shinest 6rigft»— as cloudless tMwn, 
And bidd'st the shades of darhnat fly 

Before thy gfory— ^orMil moon ! 
In the deep stiOnest of the ni^ 

When weary laher is at net, 
How Uroely is the scene !— how bright 

The imNKt— the toiim— the mountain^ breast. 
When thou, fair moon of Hartett, hast 

Thy radiant ^ory all unfurled, 
And sweetly smileti in the west, 

Fair dtmm— tqx)n the silent worUL. 
Shifu on,faxro^ of Ught! and'wnZc 

Till atuumn months— have passed away, 
And labof^-basihforgot the toil 

He bore— in summer^ sultry ray ; 
And when the nopers— end the day. 

Tired with the burning heat of noon. 
They'll come— with spkitt light and gay, 

And Has ihee— tovely JEfonMsi Moon I 
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890. ExYHJLsis— by a pauae juat h^furty 
or Qfttr, the important word. The pause ht- 
fore — awakena ewrioiiiyt and excites eacpec- 
toHonf qfter—curnea back the mind to What 
was last said. How would a tyranty after 
having ruled with a rod of iron, and shown 
compassion to none, sj^eak of his own death, 
in allusion to the setting iun, in, a tropical 
cMmate ; where the sun is severely hoi as long 
as it »hine9, and when it tets, it is very soon 
dark? 1. (6) "And now~my race— of /er- 
ror— run, (6) Afine — be the eoe— of tropic (6) 
mmi No pale (6) gradaHons — quench his 
my/ (5) No twilight ('}')d«ui*— his tiwti/Aal- 
]*y : (4) With (6) diak, (like battle, tvget)— 
red, (6) He rushes— t' his burning bed, (5) 
Dyes the wide waver-with bloody (6) light t 
Then sinks— at once — (2) and all ia (1) 
night»" The last clause, pronounced in a 
deep monotone, and a pause before it, adds 
much to its beauty and grandeur. 2. *' Will 
an great Neptune's oeeanr—washr-^bia blood 
— dean — from my hands f No: these, my 
hand^ will rather the multitudinoua iea — in 
eamadine: making the green— {!) one redJ 
Macbeth's hands are so deeply stained, that, 
to wash them in the ocean, would make it red 
with blood, 
SXTA2I, LAjflnrrnfa tr« loss or bxavxit, akd 

CfVOKINO HSUm I 

** Is this the ngion, this the sotZ, the cImm,"— 
Said then the lost arehangd, " this the seat, 
That we must cAang»— fbr heaven? 
Thi$ the mourr^ul gloom— 
For that cxLBSTiALUoaTf FanweUj happy JUUs, 
Where joy—fonMf dwells. Jfati, iborrors,— 4ai{ 
h^mMt vomULl And lAim— profoondest A^U, 
Reoeive— thy now— possessor !^ 

TU DaUNKABO. 

<*Hand me the howl— ye jocund tanrf,"— 

He said, " *twUl rovae my mirth ;** 
Bat cemcMne*— seized his tierabluig hand. 

And dashoi the cup— to ourth. 

Be kmked anundy he Uush% he lauglM,-* 

He sipped the sparkling %eavt; 
In it, he read,—" who drinks this draughty 

Shall fiU— a munUrtr's grave." 

He graspoi the bowl,— to 'seek r«iH/>— 

No mors h is conscience said ; 
His ftotom-friend— was sunk in gritff 

HU dUUrm— begged for broad. 

Thio^ haunts ofh o t tw a nd of strifs, 

He passed down— li/Vf darh Hds; 
He eurssd—hio begg ar e d teft«— and wi^/ 

He enned his Gotf,— and ciMi.' 

391. CaxATioir. If we studied creation 
more, our minds would mudi sooner become 
developedf then, the hetnens, the earth, the 
footer, with their respective, v vious, and nu- 
msorous inhabitante, the produetiona, natttrea, 
gympathiea, antipathieaj their uaea, ben^fita 
wadpleaawrea, would be better underatood by 
us : and eternal wiadom, power, mqfeaty and 
jgoodnetty would be very edfugnctioiM, tfarc^ 
15 



their sensible and passing forms; the tvorld, 
wearing the marks of its Maker, whose stamp 
is everywhere visible, and whose character 
is legible to all, who are willing to trnder* 
stand, and would become happy. 

PlroTwrbs. 1. An oak (rae— is not felled with 
a Mow. 2. Beware of hxm, who is obliged to 
guard his reputation. 3. ConeeaHng faulu— is 
bntadtftng-tolhem. 4. Defile not your mowifc with 
impnre vmds. S: Bn»y—pny% on itsd/; Jlattery 
^s naussous—to the truly wise. 6. G/uiiony— 
kills more than the sunrd, 7. Hasty resolutions 
seldom spsod woU. 8. Inconstancy— in the attend" 
ant of a weak mind. 9. Keep good company, 
and be one of the number. 10. While one is bass, 
nonscnp. be ^nlirrfy free and noble. 11. Sin — is 
the parent of disease. 12. OAener ask, than dseids 
questions. 13. Avoid all sttpsr/luitiss. 

Ancedote. Witty Reply. A gentleman 
lately complimented a lady, on her improved 
appearance. "You are guilty ot fiatteryP 
said the lady. ^*Not so," reptied he; ""tat 
you are as plump as a partridge.^'' "At 
jirst^^ said ahe,— "I thought you guilty of* 
jlattery only; but \ now find you actually 
make gopme of me.'* 

Mark to Hit. Never forget, that by your 
advancement, you have become an object of 
^enxyy^to those whom you have outstripped 
— ^in the race of /^«, and a tacit reproach — ^to 
their want ot energy or capacity, which they 
never/orgioe. You must, therefore, hiy your 
account — ^to be made a mark for ** envy, Ao- 
tred, and malice, and all uneharitableneaa." 
Varieties. 1. We have three orders, or 
degrees of fhculties; the religioua, siml ^d 
scientific ; the frst, regards the Deity; the 
second, HunutnUy; and the third. Nature; 
i. e. the Workman and his works. 2. It is 
the object of the Bible— to teach religious, ra- 
ther than scientific truths. 3. Cannot our 
minds— be imbued with the sphit ot heaven; 
or tainted with the breath of Hell? 4. In 
man, we ase blended the gtological,ihie vege- 
table, and animal: to which is superadded, 
the human; all harmomzing, and yet each 
successive series predominates over the pre- 
ceding one; till at length, the human rises 
above every thing; ettrth—ptMes away, and 
heaven— IB all in all. 6. Let your trust be so 
impUeit—in the Divine Providence, that all 
things will be disposed for the best, after you 
have done the part assigned, that your only 
care shall be, how you may perform the 
greatest amount of good, of whjch your being 
isee^Mble, 

l%ls world^s a ktos, yon know, tis said, 
Whose bMS— are mm, (*tls true as/wnny,) 

And f ofn«— fill cells— with bitter brsadj 
While others gather sweetest honeys 

Yet eachy alike, his tfniy does, 
JBadb— brings what's nesi^l tat theoAsr.- 

Though divers irayy— they hum and baS| 
Yet att obey the common mother; 
k8 
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89a. Emphasis. Oil every page may be 
feond nearly* ai/ the principles of elocution ; 
and in aiming at a compliance with the rule$ 
given, great care. must be taken to avoid a 
ttiff", and formal mode of reading and speak- 
ing. We must never become enslaved to 
thought alone, which rules with a'rod of iron : 
but yield to feeling, when it is to predomU 
note : in a perfect blending of feeling, thought 
and action^ there is all ihe freedom and grace- 
fulness of nature ; provided they are in har- 
mony with nature. It is better to^be natural, 
than mechanically correct. Every thought 
and feeling has its peculiar tone of voice, by 
which it is to be expressed, and which is ex- 
actly suited to the degree of internal feeling : 
in the proper use of these tones, most of the 
Itfe, spirit, beauty, and effect of delivery con- 
sists. Hence, emphasis, or expression, is al- 
most iiifinite in variety ; yet none should be 
discouraged; because we cannot do every 
thing, is no reason why we should not try to 
de something. 

893. MiscxLLAvxous. 1. In your con- 
versation, be cautious what you speak, to 
uthom you speak, how you speak, when you 
speak ; and what you speak, speak wisely, 
and truly. 2. kfooVs heart — ^is in his tongue ; 
but a wise man*s tongue — ^is in his hearf. 3. 
Few things — engage the attention — and af- 
frdions of men — ^more than a handsome ad' 
dress, and a graceful conversation. 4. For 
one — great genius, who has written a little 
book, we have a thousand — little geniuses, 
who have written great books. 6. Words-^ 
are but air ; and fro/V— are capable of much 
condensation. 6. JVa/une— seldom inspires 
a strong desire for any object, without flu> 
nishing the ability--to attain it 7. ^4^^— is 
not ^oW— that glitters. 8. If / were an 
Americak— as I am an Englishman, while 
9, foreign troop — was landed in hiy country, 
I fi«>«^— would lay down my arms; no,— <6) 
never! (4) never! (2) never! 9. The price 
of L I B EBTT — is eternal vigilance. 1 0. The 
true disciples of Nature, are regardless who 
conducts them, provided she be the leaders 
for Nature, like /ru/A— is immutable. 
There is a tula— in the i^ain of meo, 
Which, taken at the^Sood,— leadi on to vOKTcmx ; 
OmiUe<L, all the voyage of their '<(/%— 
Is bound in ihdttows—Kod in miseria : 
On such a full sea— are wb— now afloat, 
And we must take the eumnf, when it serves, 
Or k>8e our Mnficfo. 

Anecdote. One thing at a time. The 
ftmous pensioner of Holland, who was the 
greatest genius of his time, and a Ihmous pol- 
Uidan, on bein^ asked, how he could trans- 
act such a variety of business, without conr 
fvsion, replied, that he never did bat one 
thing at a ^imtf. 

Fact to/aeH-the troth oomes Mil. 



Proverbs. 1. The fonknowledgi of an ap- 
proaching ecil, is a benefit of no small magnitude. 
2. We may get a toorld offabe love, for a hOk 
honesty. 3. The love of manJlrtn<2— may be good 
while it fcwtt; but the love of God— is everlasting: 
' 4. Too many condemn the just, and not a few 
justify the vneked. 5. Some people's threats— eito 
larger than their hearts. 6. Discreet stages-mnke 
BhoTX^meys. 7. Imitate the ^Mtf, but avoid the 
eoiL 8. Rather do good, without a pattern^ than 
eoil, by imitation. 9. Frtsee a good ekameier above 
any other good. 10. Well qualified teaehere—nn 
benefaeton of their raee. 11. Plain dealing is a 
jewel, IS. Pflvfscf love— casteth oat /«ar. 

Selenee. Science, the partisan of no coun- 
try, but the beneficent patroness of all, haa 
liberally opened a temple, where all may 
meet She, never inquires about the country, 
or sect, of those who seek admiaaion ; she 
never allots a higher, or a lower place, firom 
exaggerated national claims, or unibonded 
national antipathies. Her infiuenee on the 
mind, like that of the sun on the diiUed 
earih, h^ long been preparing it for higher 
cultivation and ftrther improvement. The 
philosopher of one country should not see an 
enemy in the philoeopher of another s he 
should take his seat in the temple oi selenee^ 
and asK not who sits besidt him. 

Varieties. 1. Is not the innocence of 
flowers enough to make wicked persons blush 
— ^to behold iti 2. Are there not as many 
beautif\il flowers in the other world, as tfaero 
vreinthis? 3. Those are the &«/ diversions^ 
that relieve the nrind, and exercise the body, 
with the least expense of time and money. 
4. Give us knowledge of our own, and wb 
will persevere, 6. Let us call tyrants — tt- 
RAXTs : and maintain, that pasxneM comes 
only, by the grace of God, 
3Vut/k— needs no champion; in the infinite deep 
Ofeverrasiing Soul— \itx strength abides: 
From Naiure-s heart— her mighty pulses leap,— 
Through Natures veins, her strength, undying, lidm. 
Ptaee-^in more strong than war; and gentieneee, 
When /OTM were vain, makes eortguests o'er the 
And LOVE lives on, and hath a power to Was, [wave ; 
When they, who loted, are MtUm— by the grave. 
'Tis not a eenfury— since they, 
* The red men, traversed here, 

And o'er these pleasant hiUs and vales. 

Pursued the bounding deer; 
Here, too, that eloquence was poured 

Around the eouneil light, 
That made the sturdy warrior bold. 

And ready ibr ihojight! 
And oft they came— «KWlinf back, 

The husband, sire and son, 
To vannt before their savage shrineSf 

The in— their hands had done ! 
Vet, of their mortal weal or woe, 

No trace is left Uxlay ; 
For, like the/oom upon the wave, 
They all have passed away ! 
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894* ShOutiho, or High and Loud-^m" 
waving force of utterance. The last words of 
Marmion afibrd excellent means, when me- 
m^rizedt fox the student to try the compass of 
his voice spwar^, as well as its power on 
high pUeket. It is not often chat these kif^k 
and almost screaming notes are required m 
public speaking : yet, there are times, espe- 
cially in the open air, when ihev may be m- 
troduced with g^reat effect. And it is always 
well to havd an mexhaustible capital of twice, 
as of money ; indeed, there is no danger of 
haying too much of etUer, provided we make 
a proper ute of them. In giving the word of 
command, on occasions ofhre, erecting huUd- 
ingt, on the Held of battle, martial exercise, 
&,c., power and compass of voice ard very 
desirable. 

399. 1. " The war, that for a space did 
fail. Now, trebly thunderin((, swelled the 
gale, And (10) '* Stanley !" (6) was the cry: 
A light on Marption^s visage spread, and 
jEreeT his fflazinf eye: Wi^ dying AandN 
above his nead, he shook the fr^m^t ot 
his blade, and shoAted (8) *' VICTORY 1" 
(9) Chakge ! Chestek, (10) chakgb ! On 
(11) STANLEY— (12) Ojy/"(3) Were the 
last wofds of Marmion. 2. (6) Liberty 1 
(8) FREEDOM ! (fl) Tyranht is dead ! 
(6) Run (7) hence \ fboclaim it kbout the 
STBSETs! 3. The combat deepen*', (4) 
"ON ! ye bkave ! Who rush—to (6) glo- 
ry,— or the (3) grave; (9) Wave — MuifiCH ! 
all thy (10) banners wave ! (8) And charge — 
with all thy (3) chivalry." 

096. Constitutional Law, in its ex*- 
tended sense, includes the study of the con- 
wtituti&ntt or fundamental lame of the vari- 
ous Nations: i. e. the structure, and median- 
ism of their government, and the appoint- 
fnents, powers, and duties of their ej^cers. 
The United States Constitutional Law, may 
be considered under five different heads; 
viz : Legislative Power, Executive Power, 
Judicial Tower, State Rights -Restrictions, 
find United States Statuses and Treaties, 
The Legislative power is vested in a Con- 
gress, consisting of a Senate and House of 
lie^resefUatives, elected by the people, or 
their State Legishtures ; the Executive pow- 
er, in a President, who holds his office four 
years; the Judicial iX>wer, in a Supreme 
Court, which consists of one Chief Justice, 
and eight Associate Justices, and in such 
inferior courts, as Congress may ordain,,OT 
estahlish. State rights and restrictions — are 
powers not delegated by the Constitution to 
the United States, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, but reserved to the States, respect- 
ively, or to the Vj^apie. 

Ajkeedote. Paftmof. A yewfA, who was 
a pupil of Zeno, on his return home, was ask- 
ed by his father, ** what he had learned V' 
The lad replied, " that wiU appear hereaf- 
ter/^ On this, the father, being enraged, heat 
his son ; who, bearing it aatienily, and with- 
out eom^iningf said, " This have I learn- 
ed, to endure a parentis anger." 

Bather SHfirwfoag than ^wvoag. . 



ProTerlM. 1. A bitter jest— is the pdliott of 
friendship. 2. Be ever vigilant, but never swipC- 
ciotu. 3. Chee^fuines$--is perfectly consistent 
with true piety. 4. Demonsimtionr-'it the best 
modeodnstruaion. 5. Entertain not sin, lest yoa 
like its company. 6. FtnefM— is unvonhy of a 
liberal mind. 7. Qvod eoufuel— is above all price. 
a JTearts—fOBy agree, tho* heads— differ. 9. Idle- 
M»f — is the parent of toofO, shame, and misery, 
10. Learn to live, as you would wish to die, 11. 
C^ntenl— is the hi^est Win. 12. Fez not yourself, 
wheh ill spoken of. « 

^oree «f Habit. Habit — ^bath so vast a 
prevalence over the human mind, that thera 
IS scarcely any thine too strange, or too 
strong, to be asserted of it. The story of 
the miser, who, firom long accustoming to 
cheat others, came at last to cheat himself, 
and with great delight and triumph picked 
his own pocket of a guinea, to convey to his 
hoard, is not impossMe or improbable. In 
like manner it fares with the practisers of 
deceit, who, from having long deceived 
their acqutuntancet gain at last a power of 
deceiving themselves, and acquire that very 
flpiieum, nowever/aZ»e, of their own abili- 
ties, ezcellenceq, and virtues, into which 
they have for years, pechaps, endeavored to 
betray 'their neighbors. ' 

Varieties, f. Eternity, (wrote a deaf 
and dumb boy,) is the.Zi/etime of the Deity, 
2. No tevil can be successfully combatted, or 
removed, but from the opposite good, from a 
desire for it, and an attachment to it ; i. e. 
till the minJ is perfectly willing to relinquish 
the evil. 3. A man^& ruling love — governs 
him ; because, what he loves, be continues 
to will, 4.' Sv>eet harmonist, and beautiful 
as stveet, and young as beautiful, and s<fi as 
young, and gay as soft, and innocent as gay. 
5. Had Caesar genius t he was an orator ! 
Had CfBsox jud^nent t he was a politician ! 
Had Cesar valor 1 he was a conqueror! 
Had Ctesar feeling t he was a friend ! 6. 
Music-^s one of the ttoeetest flowers of the 
intellectual garden; and, in relation to its 
pofwer — ^to exhibit the wusions, it may be 
called — the universal language of nature. 
7. Whatever the immediate cau^e may be, . 
the tfect is so far eood','sz men cease to do 
evU, they learn to do vtelL 

TBX FBBXaMAIf . 

A perilous life, and sad—^ life may be, 
Hath the lone^A<r— on the lonely sea; 
In the Mrild toatsrs laboring, far from honu. 
For some pootpiuanct, e^er compelled to nam! 
Few friends to cheer him— in his dangerous lifSf 
And noru to aid him— in the stormy strifs. 
Compamon of the s«a and silent air. 
The k>nely^A«r thus must eeer fare; 
Without the contfori, Aope— with scarce s.friend^ 
He looks through Hfs^ and only sees— its end! 

(< Thou art, O Qod! the Ufe and light 
Of all this wondrous woHd we see ; 

Its ghw by day, its smile by night, 
Are but f(^eefi9n*--caught fnm thas! 

Wherever we turn, thy gloms shine, 

Aad aff thiafi MfU udyMwaie iUiM.» 
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Sp«AKiir» THE Gadntlbt. We 

iuive all heard of the practice, that prevails 
among aome tribes ofJndiaiu, called *'nM- 
ning the gauntlet f^ when a ctmmany ar- 
range themselves m two rows, a few yards 
apart, and their migoner is obliged to run 
hdwetn them ; when efich throws his hitdket 
at him ; and if he passes through without 
being kUUdy he is permitted to live. In the 
important eatercieet here recommended, eack 
member of the class, after making some 
proficiency, memorizes and recites, a etrong 
and powerful sentence, and the others try to 
put out, or break doum^ the one that is 
neaking, by all sorts of remarkt, $ound»t 
looke, and actions; tho* without touching 
him : and the gauntlet speaker, girds up the 
Joiiu of his mind, and endeavors to keep the 
fountain oifedinfi higher than the etreanu: 
and 90 long, he is eajfe; but alas fqr Aim, 
that shrinks into kimseljf, and yields to his 
opponenlf., 
But tUt,— and ills MMr«r--he snsuJns ; 
As coU--t]ie Jin, and, as unhurt renuUm : 
When mm reviled, altho* he feels the smart, , 
It wakes-Ho noBLsa deed*— the wounded heeut. 
The noblt mind— oncotiteions of a (ault, 
Nq fbftaaoH/rown^-cBn b*nd, or tmUa—exaU: 
Like the firm roeib^-that in mld-oerait— braves 
The UMW of ujhMwinds, and the dash of waves : 
Or, like a I0i0«r--he UAs his head on highr- 
Aad/ortun^s arrows— far bdow him fly. 
3j|8* MovTHiiro. Some — think that 
wocds are rendered more diktinct, to lar^e 
assemblies, by dwelling longer on the sylla- 
bles ; others, that it adds to the pomp and 
aolemnity of public declamation, in which 
they think every thing must be different 
from private discourse. This is one of the 
vices of the stage, and is called theatrical, 
in opposition to what is natural. By "^rtfi- 
ffingly on the tongue," Shakspeare probably 
means — the bounding of the voice from ac- 
cent to accent ; trippingly along from word 
to word, without resting on syllables by the 
way. And, bv ** mouthing,^ dwelling on 
avuabiles, that nave no aeeentt and ought 
therefore to be pronounced as quickly as is 
consistent with a proper enunciation. Avoid 
an artificial air, ana hold, as it were, the 
mirror up to nature. See the difierence in 
the following, by pronouncing them with 
the accent, extending thro* the whole word, 
in a drawling tone, and then, giving them 
properly: con-^ec-ture, en-croacA-ment, hap- 
pi-ness, grae-i-tude, /or-tu-nate-ly ; which 
is verjr iw from true solemnity, which is in 
the spirit; not alone in the manner. 

Ameedvte. A student in college — carried 
a mamiseriptjpoem, of his own composition, 
to his tutor, for his inspection. The tutor, 
after lookii^f it over, inquired the author's 
reason, for beginning every line with a capi- 
tal letter, *' Because it is poetry," said the 
student. " It is!'' said the teacher, *' I de- 
clare, I should not have thought it.*' 
By fireqoent ttse—uxjfKtuMncM gains its grmothf 
BatAwp w It rfg t flics from fawwsw and <faft. 



1. Soft Manis, and soft kr4bu^ 
geoerally go together. 2. L«t tiau bo tbe jn^fi, 
and common scum the jurjf. 3. Cherish an ar- 
dent love of nature and of art. 4. The region 
beyond the jTsos, Is not a sotitorf one. 6. Each 
nigkt-^ the past day^s fumerml: and each f m 
Its returreetiou. 6. Better be szallsd by AnaOUly, 
than brooght lew by exaiiation. 7. Tight-Udng-^ 
Is a gradual euiddSj and tends to enkindle im- 
pure ieHrte. 8. Good waaiur*— are a2««y« be- 
coming. 9. The candid man has nothing to eon- 
eeal; be speaks nothing but truth. 10. Plate 
said— read muck ; bat read not mang hooks. U. 
Marry in hatUj repent at leisure. IS. If you will 
not keep, you cannojt kavs. 13. Prune off useless 
branches. 

GovemmeiU. It is time that men should 
learn to tolerate nothing ancient, that reason 
does not respect, and to shrink from no noo- 
eky, to which reason may conduct. It is 
time that the human powers, so long occu- 
pied by •subordinate objects vad inferior art«, 
should mark the commencement of a nsts 
era in history, by giving birth to the art of 
imprdving gimemment, and increasing the 
civil happiness of man.- It is time, that le- 
gislators , instead of that narrow and das- 
tardly coasting, which never ventures to 
lose sight of usage and precedent, should, 
ffuided by the polarity of reason, nazard a 
oolder navigation, and discover, in unex- 
plored regions, the treasure of public feti- 
city. 

Varieties. 1; Did not Mr. Pitt, by the 
force of his eloquence, raise himself to bo 
the prime minister of England ? 3. A rick 
man's «ofr--|renerally logins — where his 
father ^left off; and ends — where his father 
began-^pennyless. 3. A proneness to talk 
of persons, instead of things, indicates a 
narrow, and superficial mind, 
The'world^may seom me, if they choose ; I care 
But little for their teojings : I may sink 
For moments; but I rise again, nor shrink 
From dottig:— what ihfi faithful heart inspires : 
\y7H\ not flatter, fawn, nor enmeh, nor wink 
At what high moanted weaUk, or power desires; 
I have a LomsB aim — ^lo which my soul aspires. 
Be ku ml b l e learn tkystitfvo scan ; 
JTnoio— psmB— was never made for man. 
6. Where there is emulation — there will be 
vanity; and where there is vanity, there 
will be folly. 7. Each man has his proper 
standara to j^At tmder, and his peculiar duty 
to perform: one tribe*s office — ^is not that 
of anotAer.* neither is the inheritance the 



I wander— by the wtountain^ side, 

Whose jMofa— reflect the parting day, 
Or f JBop— to view the river glide 

In silvery rippUs-^n its wajf. 
Tbie turf is green^ the sky is blue. 

The sqmbre tre»— in silenee rest, 
Save where a Mfigvlcr^nistles through ' 

The drooping/olMig»— to his nest; 
Yet one thing— wants the pilgrim there-- 
▲ kindred load; the teifM to share. 
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9SH$» Rinsioir. Before entering on a eon- 
■Uteration of the Ir^fieetioru, and other higher 
modificatioDa of voice, the pupil is again ear- 
, neatly aolidted— to reriew all the principlea, 
that have been brought forward; especially 
all that relates to Adnii Patues, Emphana, 
and the alphabet of muHe, or the eight notes ; 
and, in this revision, be careful not to con- 
found one principle with another,' as tirev 
with quantity, high sounds with loud one^ 
and low ones with feeble. Remember, that 
etresi is a quick blow, or iek^tue of the voice ; 
quantity— length of sound ; Mgh sounds— on, 

' or above the sixth note; loud ones—halloo- 
Ing ; Afu^ sounds— on, or te^oii; the ^Atrd note ; 
fkeble ones, softly, as from toeakneae. Prao' 
tiee the examples, till you make them JS/ yon, 

. and produce on youraeloee and oiher9,'Xb» de- 
sbedefibcts. 

SSO. I came to the place of my birth, and 
said; "The friende of my you/A^where are 
they!" And echo answered,— ** fF»«re^" 
S. When the Indiana were solicited to emi- 
grate to the WeMt, they teptied; What! shall 
we say, to the bonea of oar fathera-^Ariae ! 
and go with us into ^ foreign land? 

The tndy lovely- 
Are not the/atr, who boast but,of imNoani grsce, 
The nought, but beantiftal of /orm and fatej 
31Uy— are the lorefy-^rmT, in wbom unite, [Ughl^ 
BarAH fleeting eftamu— wi\h vtitiM*! hsavsxlt 
Who, lho» they'tw<*«r,— yet, with/iMtarf bloom- 
Bear their all of nocrtiMW— to the fonA. 

Votes. L Bach bibs flMhM aad ^fiMrmlnMDtr in 
vhkh nuj ktTt ben {wmined to eom* up, ivMul oC brii« 
InMfM ap, that it will ofteo br fcuod iWFfry to un a mndg ct 
wut$m to boeoiii* dlvMlcd of bad haUta and (heir flonaefuoieet. 
I. Pnbably tlw hinft MSbr mon tbaa any otiwr part of Iha 
birf7,b7bria(CoopedupiBaaallcant7. Ta anlaiiB tha ckart, 
iUa-wiN, piadka the atevaUon oftha eUwwi tea borisoBtol phM 
Marl7 levd with the dnaUen, aod comneBce geDtly t^ac the 
braaat ^thattn the •houMen.tbe eoda of the Aafen of both haada 
Mag aaailf tD(elh«r{ and than, doriac the aserciae, itrika back 
ftoB the atonns towaid aaeh ■hooldar, diawiac the haAda hr. 
thar and fluthtr apart, tm.tteaoda of the &««» naeh the voi. 
pill, aad even oat oa the am, wiUkDot daptCHiaf Qie ilbowai 
liy it, aod ]roii wdl ait aod feneub 

Anecdote. Flying TV?; not From, Some 
years ag0| a i^rson requested permission of the 
Bishop of Saliabury, in England, to fly from 
the spire of his ehureh. The godd Inshop, 
with an anxious concern for the man^s apiHr 
tual, aa well as temporal seifety, told him, be 
was very welcome to fly fo the church ; but 
he would encourage no one to fty/rom it 



Child of the sun! puntu thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with ho" thou lov^st^in fields of light; 
Aad, where the flowers of Pofodise unfold, 
Quaif fragrant «ueiar— ftom their cups of gdd, 
Thtrt shall thy wings, rich as an evening thy, 
Szpand—iid thut—in silent sesfoiy. 
Tet, wert tbon once a vnrm, a fliing, that enpt 
On the bare sorf^, ihea wrooght alMfifr, and sigrt; 
Aad fiMA— is man; soon, from his osUof stef, 
To bmst a Mnv*-in the blase of Aiy. 



ProTorlw. 1. JNds— is the greatest eneoy 
to fsocom; and tfverattofi— the great opposite of 
pride. 9. The lotse— shape their appard to the 
body; the jmtMi— shape their body to their appa- 
rd, B. A sound and vigorous mind, in a healthy 
body, is an invalwMt poitettion, 4. Sxperimeo— 
Is the mother of the am. 0. He, is never tired of 
Helming, who wishes to gain knowledge. 6. Bet- 
ter eontider for a day, than repent for a year. 7. 
J?amomy— is the foundation of Hberality, and the 
parent odndependenee. 8. Use no fo6aeeo, if yon 
would be decent, dean, and healthy. 9. The path 
of ftterolurs is more d^jffleult, than that which leads 
to fortune. 10. That which is well done, is twice 
done. 11. Of a UtUe-<alM a Utile. IS. A hatty 



Provridenee* If a man lets his hand litt 
in the ice, it is highly probable Brovidenoe 
will ordain it to be frozen; or If he holds it 
inthejSrf,tobe&tMvi/. Those who go to sea, 
Providence will sometimes permit to be 
drowned; those, on the other hand, who ne- 
ver quit dry ground. Providence wfll hardly 
sufibr to perish in. the sea. It is therefore 
justly said, ** Help yourae{f, and Beaven will 
help you." The ^rt«/Ais,that God has Aefped 
us from the beginning; the work of the 
maater is completed ; and, so for as it vraa 
intended to be so, pafM ; it requires, there- 
fore, no further extraordinary aids and coi^ 
rections from above; \\b further development 
and improvement in this world is placed in 
ottr own handa. We may be good or bad^ 
wiae or fooliah, not always perhaps in the 
degree which we, as indkoiduaie, might 
ehooae, were our wills perfectly yVee, but so 
for as the state of the hun^an race, imme- 
diately preceding us, has foitned us to decide. 
Varieties. . 1. Is animal, or human mag^ 
netiam, true? 2. When the spirit is deter- 
mined, it can do almost anything ; thereflwe, 
never yield to diacouragement in doing, or 
getting, what is good and frtie. 3. What 
temptation is greater, than permitting yoimg 
peraona, and especially young men, in this 
degenerate world, to handle much money^ 
that is not their own. 4. Exhibit such an 
example in yoiu' dreaa, eonveraaiion, and 
temper, as will be worthy of imitation, 5. 
We often hear it said, ''that people, and 
thinga, are changed.^* Is it not ouraelvea, 
that have changed 1 The heart— makes all 
around, a mirror ot itaelf, 

RxAL glory- 
Springs from the silent conquest otoundcet, 
And, without (Aol— the eonpuror is nought, 
But the Jhst ffate 
7. Every word, spoken from qffeeHon^ leaves 
an evertaeting impression in the mind ; eveiy 
thought, spoken from alfoction, becomes a 
living creation; and the aame also, if no< 
spoken,— if it be frilly aaaented to by the mMU 
When the stan dies, the tetif, that grew 
Oni of its Assrt^ most perish too. 
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881. EviKT emotion of the mind has its. 
own external man\fegtationf so that no one 
emotion can be accommodated to omother. 
Ohflenre the natiye eloquence of a hungry 
chUd, when asking for a piece of bread and 
butter; espedaUy, the third or fourth time ; 
and mark its emphasis, and tonesj also the 
qualUies of voice, with which it expresees its 
grie^ anger, joy, &c The manner of each 
passion is entirely different ; nor does it ever 
apply one for another s indeed, children in 
their own efforts, always make the proper 
emphasis, vtfUetions, and gestures; and they 
are graceAil in all, when under the sole in^u- 
ence of nature* Thus, from nature, unso^ 
jthistoeated, may be derived the whole art 6f 
speaking. The author is free to acknow- 
ledge, that he has learned more about true 
eloquence, from children, and the Indians, 
and his consequent practice, than from all 
other sources, 

339- CicsBo — copied, and imitated, every 
body ; he was the very mocking-Urd of el- 
oquence, whioh is his greatest distinction,* 
and glory : for who so various as he; who so 
stveet, 80 powerful, so simply eloquent, or so 
magnificently >2ot£;in^, and each, and ail, by 
tumsl His mind was a perfect pon^^iirmon- 
ktm. Your original wriier, — ^your original 
character, has no sympathies; he is heart- 
bounds brain-bound and /ip-bound ; he is tru- 
ly an oddity; he is like no-body, and no-body 
Ss like him; he fbeds on self-adoraiion, or 
the adulation of fools ; who mistake the . ora- 
cles of pride and vanity, for the inspirations 
of genius, 

333. There are same, even in this enlight- 
ened age, who afifect to des^e the acquisi- 
tion of elocution, and other important and 
useM accomplishments; but such i>ersons 
are generally very awkward themselves, and 
dislike the application and practice, that are 
necessary to render them agreeable and im- 
pressive speakers. It is an old adage — that 
many — despise that, which they do not pos- 
sess, and which they are too indolent to at- 
iam. Remember the fox and the grapes. 

Aneedote* A colonel was once com- 
plaining, that from the ignorance, and inat- 
tention of the officers, he was obliged to do the 
whole duty Of the regiment. Said he, " I am 
my own captain, my own lieutenant, my xiwn 

comet, and" ^VYour own trumpeter^* 

said a lady present 

NOW came itf n eomlnf ea, ud fivff^fM gny 
Bad, ta bar Mtar MMry, off tblagi ehd. 
flfliiiiiji McnwinnlfH; for bmt, wed bird, 
J«cy, to tbdr gnav ODuc^ Mew-lo their ncrf 
Wen nmk, oO, bat tbs wBkeAd nigMmcafa ; 
Skc, all BiKfat long, her unonw dacan< nnr ; 
8ll«BO»-irMfil0aiU Now glowM the/trvMiniMl 
With liTiBf trnfthtrnt Buptru*, that M 
nia rtarry hoat, roda «r4M«( ; till ttaa iHo«n, 
aUi« in doudfld ffUf/My, at laogth, 
Appaivot fuam, wnUU bvpacrtaM M^ 
lad 0% tha ctarik bar dmiiMiiUi (hnw. 



Prorrerbs* 1. A «m9« governor, would raiker 
preserve ptau^ than gain a ridory. 3. It Is 
ionutima a benefit, to grant favors, and at oA» 
times, to deny them. 3. An angry person is an- 
gry with himself ^ when he returns to reojon. 4. 
Wherever you are, conform to the usaal ««- 
toma and marmtn of the amrUry. 5. To encourage 
the unteorthyt is to promote via. 6. Ingratitudt 
to the btnnoient — generally ends in disgrace. 7 
Esteem virtue, tho' in a/or: abhor vice, tho^ in a 
friend. 8. The more one speaks of hi$n$e(fy the 
less teiSing is he, to hear another talked about. 
9. Na$ur9—iB always content with hentHf. 10. 
Form your opirUons of a person, by his questknu, 
rather than by his answers. 11. Say—can tou- 
do m e Vr reside, w4th passigni «Nvy, hau, or 
pnefe? IS. In a calm sea, ecery man is pilot 13. 
A good <(/0— keeps of[ wrinUes. 

D«bt« There is nothing— -vnore to be 
dreaded, than debt': when a j^etnan, whose 
principles are good, unhappily fiills into this 
situation, adieu to all peace ^d contort. 
The reflection imbitters every Tneal, and 
drives from the eyelids refreahing sleep. It 
corrodes and cankers every cheerful idea; 
and, like, a stem Cerberus, guards each ave- 
nue to the- heart, so that pleasure does not 
approach. Happy ! thrice happy ! are those, 
who are blessed with an independent compe- 
tence, and ean confine their u^otz/^ within the 
bour^ of that competence, be it what it may. 
To such alone, the tread of tiib is palatable 
and not^mAing-. Su^eet is the morsel, that is 
acquired by an honest industry, the produce 
of which is permanent, or that flows from a 
soupce which will not fail. A subsistence, 
that IB precarious, or proctired by an uncer- 
tain prospect of payment, carries neither 
tinnenoroiZwithit Let me, therefor^ og-oui 
repeat, that the person, who is deeply involv- 
ed in debt, experiences, on earth, all the tor- 
tures, the poets describe to be the lot of the 
wretdied inhabitants of Taiarus, 

Vajrlettes* 1. Is not a want of purity, 
the cause of the fickleness of mankind 1 2. 
A man^s character is like his shadoioi 
which sometimes /o/tow«, and at others, pre- 
cedes him ; and which is occasionally longer, 
Qr shorter, than he is. 3. Admiration — sig- 
nifies the reception and acknowledgment of 
a thing, in thought,. and affedioiu 4. We 
should have good roads, if aH the sinners 
were set to mend them. 5. The world is a 
hive, that aflbrds both sweets, and poisons, 
with many empty eom&«. 6. All eariA/y en- 
joyments are not what they cgsipear,'; there- 
fore, we should discriminate ; for some are 
sweet in hopes, but, 'mfhiUian, sour, 7. Or- 
der — is the sweetest, most pae^fie, regular, 
and delightful melody : the first motion is 
one^ and the end is one: thefnal end is the 
aindlitude of the beginning;, 

8df alone, in fuilurs— rooted^^ 
Attends us/ni, and leaves us— ta«l 
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3S4. iHTLSCTioirs. These are the rising 
and falling elides of the voice, tenoinating 
cm a higher, or Unoer pitch, than thai on 
which it commenced ; being eonimuous from 
the radicals or opening fullneu of voice, to 
the vaniah, &t terminating point; and not 
discrttty as the seven notes axe. In the tr»^ 
tonaiione, the voice siepa np or down^ by 
discrete degrees; but in the ir^ledions, it 
glides up or down, by eontinuoits degrees. 
The piano, organ, &c give disereU degrees ; 
the karpt vioHn, Ac, conHnuous degrees. 

339. The following sentences may be read, 
with either the falling, or the rising inflec- 
tion; and the pupil should determine, from- 
the sense, &uu, the ot^tet of the question. 1 . Is 
not good reading and speaking a very rare 
attainments 8. How are we to recover from 
the efTecU of the fall? 3. Are we natually 
Inclined to evil or good? 4. Is it possible tat 
manionM himself? 5. TFAo is entitled to 
tibe more honor, Columbus, or Washington ? 
6. Which is the more iisefvi member hi so- 
«iety,the/ar?iier,orthe7h«eAaraie7 7. Ought 
there to be any resfriefione to emigration? 
8. Win any one, who knows his own heprt, 
trust Mmse(^f 

330* The ^i^ioru-— may, perhaps, be 
better understood, by contrasting them with 
the monotone ; which is neaxly <me continued 
aound, without elevation, or depression, and 
may be represented by a straight horizontal 
line, thus ; . In the use of the 

is^lections, the voice departs from the mono- 
tone, and its radical, in a continued elevation 
or depression, two, three, Jive, Or eight notes, 
•ecording to the intensity of the affirmation, 
interrogation, command, petUiom^ or negar 
tionf which are the ^ve distinctive attributes 

' of the vital parts of speech. « 

33T* Soxx OT xak's chabagtshistics. 

< His position is naturally upright / he has free 
use of both hands: hence, he is called the 
only /tM)-handed animal : the prominence of 
his cMn, and the uniform length of his ^ee^A, 
are peculiar: he is, physically, dtfenceless, 
having neither weap(ms of attach nor of de- 
fence: his ftcial angle is greater than that 
of any other animal'; being from 70^ to 90^ : 
be has generally the largest brains: he is the 
only animal that sleeps on his back .* the only 
one that laughs and weeps f the only one 
that has an articulate language, expressive 
of ideas : and he is the only one endued with 
reason and moral sense, and a capacity for 
religion the only being capable of serving 
GodinteUigibly. 

vwttnt. 
Thy ffrtti— was like a «lar-«nd dwelt apart; 
Thou hadet atotM— wbose sound was like the sea, 
Fur«— 4UI the naked heavens^ majatie./r«a. 
Bo didat thou travd—on lifers common way, 
In cheerful godlinets ; aud yet— thy heart 
The lowUest dntiss— on herself did lay. 



"Prsfwehs. 1. As yon few, yon shall rtap. 
3. Betray no trust, and divulge no stent. 8. Chide 
apt seoer&y, nor punish hastily. 4. Despise none, 
and despair of none. 6. £nvy cannot see; igno- 
rance cannot judge. 6. (hnsiping and lying, ge- 
nerally go hand in hand. 7. He, who steears, 
distrusts his own word. 8. It is not easy to lote 
those, whom we do not esteem. 6. Labor brings 
pleasure} idleness-'^airu 10. Many a true word 
is spoken !n jesu 11. He who Mftef— is not free. 
13. First come, first serted. 13. When gold speaks, 
all tongues are sileuL 

Aneedote* IfonH know ¥m. Lord Nel' 
son, when a boy, being on a visit to his auntfs, 
went one day a hunting, and wandered so 
fcr, that he did not letnm, tilllong after dark. 
The l^dy, who was much atarmed by his ab- 
sence, eeo^d hhn setfcrely ; and among other 
things said ; I wonder J^ did not drive yon 
home. ^Tear,'' replied the lad, "J don*t 
know Mm,^ 

Frosrese wf Boeletr* Whoever has at- 
teniioely meditated— on the progress of the 
human race, cannot lail to discern, that there 
is now a spirit' of inquiry amongst men, 
which nothing can stop, or even materially 
control Reproach and obloquy, threats and 
persecution, will be in wOn, They may im- 
bitter opposition And engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of research. 
There is a silent march of thought, which no 
power can anest, and which, it is not difficult 
to foresee, will be marked by important events. 
Mankind were never brfore in the situation in 
which they now stand. The press has been 
opei^^ting npbn them for several centuries, 
with an influence scarcely perceptible at its 
commencement, but by daQy becoming more 
palpable, and acquiring accelerated force, it 
is rousing the inteUectof Tto/iofU; and happy 
will it be for them, if there be no rash in^er- 
ferenct with the natural progress of kwnif 
ledge i and if by sl judicious and gradual 
adaptation of their insiiJttUions to the inevit- 
able changes of opinion, they are saved ftum 
those convulsions, which the pride, prfjudioes 
and obstinaty of a few may occasion to the 
whole, 

-FsurietlMi 1, A good ti^fe — is like a 
snaiL Whyl Because she keeps ui her own 
hmuet a good wife is no< like a snail. Why! 
Because she does not carry her all on her 
back: a good wifo is like a town clodc 
Whyl Because she kepps good time: a 
good wifo is not like a town dock. Why 1 
Because she does not speak so loud, that all 
the town can hear her: a good wifo is like an 
echo. Whyl Because she speal» when spo- 
fcen to : a good wifo isno/ Uke an echo. Why 1 
Because she does not telh-^ she hears. 
Ye maidens foir— consider vfdl, 
And look both shrewd, and sly, 
£re rev'rend ftps, make good the knot, 
Your fM(*— will ne'er mui9 
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838. IvTLxcTioirg. An aneedate may 
serve to present this important branch of our 
subject, in a light easy to be understood by 
alL An elderly gentleman asked the author, 
if he thought it possible for him to learn to 
sing? He was answered in the qgUrmaHoey 
provided he loved music, and was anxious to 
learn. His voice was qaite JUxible, and va- 
ried, in conversation, and he used all the 
notes of the scale, except two. It was 
thought, upon the spur of the moment, to 
get the old man a little angryf (and after- 
wards beg his pardon,) in order to induce 
him to slide his voicse through the octave: the 
effort was «ucoes^tf/; and with much feeling, 
he again asked, ** Do you soy sir, that (1) J— 
can learn to eing? an old man like me?*^ 
cairying his voice finom ibejbret to the eighth 
note, on /, tfin^, and fii«. Just then a.^iend. 
came in, to whom he observed, with incred- 
ulous mrpriaej mingled with a little eon- 
tempt, — ^ He says /can leam to sing:*^ and 
his voice fbll from the eighth to ib» first note, 
on/. 

889. No one can read the following sen- 
tence of ore, even in the common manner, 
without any regard to inflections, and not 
give the word b^fifre or, the rising inflection, 
pA the one qfler it, the falHng inflection ; 
and the reader's ear must be the judge. 
Good, or badf true, or false g right, or wrong f 
this, or that t boi/t or girl; man, or toomang 
maie^ or female t land, or water f over, or 
under f above, or beUnv ; brfore; or behind / 
within, or ivUhout / old, or young / strength, 
or weakness I fine, or coarseg one, or two ; 
you, or // well, or Ulf kind, or unkind; 
black, or wMtct red, or green; rough, or 
smoothe / hard, or saft s straight, or crook' 
edg languor short; round, or square; fat, 
or lean ; swift, or slow ; up, or down. If 
the reader does not satiny himself the first 
time, let hun jroe^iee on these phrases till he 
does. 

840. RxADiKO. The purposes of reading 
are three: the acquisition of knowledge^ as- 
sisting the memory in treasuring it up, and 
the communieation of it to others.: hence, 
we see the necessity of reading aloud. The 
ancient Greeks never read in public, but red' 
ted fhun memory ; of course, if we wish to 
succeed as they did, we must follow in 'tiieir 
footsteps. How much better it would be, if 
clergymen would memorize those portions 
of the Bible, which they wish to read in 
public/ But it may be nid, that the taak 
would be a severe one: true, but how much 
more efibct might be produced on themselves 
and others : and then to have a large part, or 
the whole, of that Uessed book, stored up in 
the mind, for use here and hereqfter ! 
The bosineM that %e loe<, ws raise MisMi 
Andjo to-Hivith cMigftl. 



ProTSirlM. 1. The rmudy is often worse 
than the diaeoMt. 2. To him that uriOr, toayt are 
seldcmi wonting. 3. A wtU-balanemi miiid— will 
fwut the presaore of adotniiys 4. Be always on 
yoar guard, against the advices of the wiektd, 
when yon oome in comaH with them. 6. Blessed 
is he, that rmdtih, and undentandOh what he 
readeth. 6. Take it for granted, there can be no 
exedtenet, without labor. 7. The ridi man is often 
a tirangtr lo the quiet and enUmi of the poor man. 
8. Beware of gathering seerpiom, for tftt>, or the 
future world. 0. There is no general rule, with- 
out exeeptumi. 10. Svery light— is not the ntn, 
11. Never be angr y at what yon cannot hdp. 

Aneodote. Use cf Falsehood. A jury, 
which was directed by the Judge, to bring in 
a certain prisoner guilty, on his own confes- 
sion and plea, returned a verdict of **Not 
Guilty /" and oflbred, as a reason, that they 
knew the fellow to be so great a liar, they 
did not believe him. 

Tales&t* One man, peihaps, proves misei^ 
able in the study of the law, who might have 
flourished in that of iiAyne, or <fMti/y; asir 
other'-^raDB his head against the pulpit, who 
might have been serviceable to his country at 
the plough f and a /Aird— proves a very dun 
and heavy philosopher, who possibly would 
have made s good mechanic, and have done 
well enough at the usiful philosophy of the 
spade oranviL 

Varieties—^ the Uses cf ^r^etians. 1. ' 
Is genuine repentance founded in Utve, or 
fear? 2. Can we intentionally offend a per^ 
wan,whomvre truly love ? 8. Havenotonge^ 
ie, as well as satanie beings, once been men, 
and women, on some of the countless earths 
in the universe ? A. Has any one actual sin, 
till he viokte^ the known will of God, and 
witfuUy sins against his own conscience? 
5. How can the Red man be forgotten, while 
sQ 'many of the states, territories, mowi' 
tains, rivers Bndlakes,\)otiiihmi names? 6. 
Since decision of character can be acquired 
by discipline, what is the best method to ac- 
quire it! The firm resolve^to obtain that 
knowledge, necessary for a choice, and then 
to do what we know to be right, at any, and 
every peril. 7. What places aie better adap- 
ted than theatres, in their present degrador 
tion, to teach the theory and practice of Ash- 
ionable iniquity ? 8. What is a more faith- 
ful, or pleasant friend^ than a good book? 

WbM inm uoaraftillf ritvl—Toar (n^hdea cyn, 

Tint immwtm Sw httmaaticfkef t piw aintj, 
0> mm te^Uoib, tl»l «Hi^ ttmngh ttaa rfSl aviMn al)» 

to Umdt mJ ylmior, to roll oa to iwy t 
Oh fWMmtar, SWf flutb, if beheld from 4^, 

Woddwemwi^laaJhilo ndmrwaimhr^ 
la the pan rilfW ndiaaGO— eaihriafaif fOtt liar, 

When Toor «iMI-iiea|«l7 MoHbv to«SshL 
Aadatfliievarxmemcfte, periapt, eoine poor beai^ 

net b odkter ead InaMnff la that ilKtfil «hws 
QaBeeSBWBOaUiledarftwsrfaf, mHoogiifo d^iart 

Tnm iUnmSlmmlkamfi, tBalr%Mv«MJk«k 
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841. Ths Risiiro Iktkigtiov('). Thie 
indicates that the voioe glidea upward oon- 
tinuouslyyonthe more important words. Ex. 
I>0 you flay that / can leant to nng! Jot 
yoa going to t6wn to-day? la be a ffioA. 
wAxi% Do you USve and in&ctioe the truth? 
la it your deaire to become <i$fful? ' Do you 
wish to become a good Hader, $piakerf and 
Hnger? la there not a diflferenoe between 
w6rda,tk&ughts,^ndfeeUng9? 

849. Thkxx Modxi of ExiSTXircx. May 
we not appropriately contemplate our ftodtOy 
and our minda, aa conaisting of three degrees, 
each haTing ita own legitii^ate sphere? Is 
not each like a three story horsey with three 
suooesflive suitaof opar^men/f, which may be 
called-^e Am;er,the middte and the u^per? 
Are there not three ^tal degrees of the bodyy 
the QjbdomiruUy the thoraact and the eneephl' 
aUc? And does not the mind consist of as 
numy degrees, called sdent^ie, rational and 
cffetftuous ? or, natural, sfiritudl and heaxf' 
enly? Is there not in us, as it were, a ladder 
reaching from earth to heaxfen? Shall we 
not ascpnd, and (iefcend upon it, and thus 
take a Tiew.of bfdh the worlds in which we 
Ut^I But will not ihid'tnaierial part spon 
die, and the soulr-^v^forenfer? Then does 
not wisdom say, attend to each, according to 
its impor'tantt? Are we not wanderfully 
mad£? Doth our 9o/ul krtaw it right u}elt? 
And will we praise our Redeemer, by doing 
hiswiU? 

848* On examining children, in an unper- 
verted state, and all ontmo^t will invariably 
be found, that they use. the Unoer muscles for 
breathing, and Jtroducing sounds. Who is 
not awaxe that children will halloo, all day 
long, without becoming hoarse, or exhausted 7 
And how often it is the case, that par«n^ wish' 
their children to call persons at a distance, be- 



ProrrarlM. 1. Good mofWMn are rare k> pro- 
cure taptek 2. S^-eonedt makes opinion oteJi- 
nau. 3. KnowUdgt i> the mind's freosurv. 4. 
Make the ^( of a bad bargain. 5. Never «j»eaA 
to <fae0»r«,,noT /tittn to betroy. 6. Pcutifen— is ever 
the enemy of trulh, 7. Prefer 2o9S, to unjust f«nn ; 
and solid s«n$$, to toft. 8. Qpit not eertaintff for 
/bfM. 0. Rgaiee in the truflk, and maintain jx. 10. 
SmI; not aAer the failings of oAm. 11. Might— 
does not make right. 12. Dietntfy— cannot be d«- 
.^i|«el. 13. Deride not the fM|/bftimale. 

Phlloaophy* PAitosopAy, so thr from d6- 
Aenring contempt, is Ae g^^ory of human na- 
ture. Man approaches, by eontempUdion, to 
what we conceive of celestial ptm/y and ea> 
eellenee. Without the aid ot pkUoaophy, the 
mass of mankind, all over the tenraqueous 
g'tofte, would have sunk in sUwery and stijper- ' 
s/tfioft,—- the natural ameequences of gross 
ignorance. Men, at the very bottom of so- 
ciety, have been enabled, by the natural 
talents they possessed, seconded b^ favorable 
opportunities, to reach the highest improve- 
ments in philosophy ; and have thua lifted 
up a torch hi the valley, which has exposed 
the weakness and drfomniy of the castle on 
the mountain, Arom which the oppressors sal- 
lied, in the night of darkness, and spread 
desolation vnth imjfuniiy. Despots: the 
meanest, the baeett, the most bnttal and ig^ 
norant of the human race, who ii^ould have 
trampled on the rights and happiness of men 
unresisted, if philosophy had not ojMned the 
eyte of the sufferers, shown them their own 
power and dignUy^SLnd taught them to despise 
those giants of power, as they api^ared thro* 
the mists of ignoremce, who ruled a vassal 
world vTith a mace of iron. Liberty — is the 
daughter of philosophy; and they who de- 
test the offspring, do all that they can to vilify 
and discountenance the mother* 

Varieties. 1. What is humility, and 



ing aware that they have themselves lost theri what are its effects? 2. Vice— stings us, 
power to speak as formerly. Now aU that is ' even in our pleasurest but virtue— consoles 

us, even in omx pains. 3. Cowards— dieynany 
times; the ooitonf— -never taste of death but 



y to be done, by such individuals, is to ' 
retrace their steps to truth and nature.^ Re- 
member, that examples, in Mts art especiaUy, 
are better than precepts : rules are to prevent 
faults, not to uitroduce beauties; therefore, 
become so/omi/ior with them, that they may 
govern your practice involuntarily. 

Anecdote. Gold Pills. Dr. Qotdsmith, 
having been requested by a Ufife, to visit her 
husband, who was melancholy, called upon 
the patient, and seeing that the catMe was 
poverty, told him he would 'send him some 
pills, which he had no doubt would prove 
^ffieaeious. He immediately vrent home, put 
ten guineas into a paper, and sent them to 
the sick man: the remedy had the. desired 



Aoptdoi*— «e«f(um»— what €af^ldme»—buiUi ; 
And Ae, whodares bnt<ibi<Mwhen there's Jtogro m i d , 
If neither to hinudf. nor otfttn— toond. 
16 



onee. 4. True friendship is like sound 
health i the value of It is seldom known tin it 
is lost. 5. Young folks tell what they do ; old 
ones, what they have done; and fbols, what 
they will do. 6. Men's evil manners live in 
brassi their virtues,fwe write in sand, 7. 
The natural efibcts of (4) Jidelity, (5) clem' 
eney and (6) kindnesSf in. governors, are 
peace, good^wUltordersnd esteem, on the part ^ 
of the governed. 8. Never make yourself 
too tittle for the sphere of dutys but stretch, 
and est^pond yourself to the compass of its o6- 
Jeets. 9. (4) Friends, (5) Romans, (6) cocm- 
/rymen^lend me your ears; I come to ftwry 
CeMB-, not to praise him. 10. All truths-^ 
axe but fbrms of heavenly Zoves; andall/al- 
si/ies^-are the fisrms oSififemal loves. 

If yon would excel in arft, exoel in industry. 
h 
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844. IiTTLXCTiovB. Oiifi Terj enoourag- 
fng feature of oar interesting subject is, that 
all our principles are drawn Acorn nature, and 
are fheretaninherent in eoery one ; the grand 
design is to develop our mindt and bodies in 
aeoordance with these principles ; which can 
be done, not by silently reading the work, 
or thinking about its contents j but,byjM»- 
iient, persevering practice: this, only, can 
enable us to overcome oat bad habits, and 
faring our voices t words, and t^indinto har- 
mony, so that the externals may perfectly 
correspond to the intemals. 
' 349« 1. Is there aught, in iloquenee^ 
that can warm the hsdrt t She draws h6r 
/\re from natural \magery. Is there aught 
in poitry — to enliven the imagination f 
TVre — is the secret of her pbwer. 2. Do 
you love to gaze at the (3) »ftn, the (4) mo<in, 
and the (6) planets t This affectum con- 
tains the icience of astronoiiy, as the seed 
•^^ontains the future tree. Would a few 
vence-~dutv, on tea, for raising a revenue, 
nave ruineo ihef&rtunes of anyiof the ^mer- 
icons t iVd/ but tl^e payment of oni penny, 
on the principle it was demanded, would 
hate made. them — sVives. 

846. IiTTALiDs — will find the principle, 
and practice, here set foHh, of great service 
to them, if they poetess the strengtK, and 
have the resolution, to adopt them ; and they 
will often derive special aid by attempting to 
do something: ft)r the viind, by a determine^ 
tion of the wiU, can be brought to act upon 
the nervous system, in such a way, as to start 
the flow of the blood on its career of health, 
and strength'^ and, ere they are aware of it, 
they will be ready to mount up as with the 
wings of an eagU, and leave all care, and 
trouble, and anxiety on the earth. Let them 
try it, and they will see : persevere. 

Anecdote. The Cobbler. A cobbler, at 
Leyden,yr]m used to attend the public dis- 
ffutations, held at the academy, was once 
•deed if he understood La^ifk '* Noy" replied 
the mechanic, <* but I know who is wrong in 
the argument." ** How ?" replied his Ariend. 
« Why, by seeing who is angry flrsL*' 

Lift up thipe eyti, afflicted sonl ! 

From earthr-Aiii ap thine eyes, 
Though darb-the ieming $kadow niXU 

And dayKgkl teiiiJy— dies ; 
Om son is set— a thousand man 

Their rounds of glory ran, 
Where icisnee leads thee^-lo explore 

In every «tar— a sun. 
Thus, when some bag-loved comfort ends, 

And nature would dmpair, 
Fotclk— to the hsaeen of heavens ascends, 

And meets Un thousand there ; 
P1m,/alni and maU, Uken, dear and bright, 

1%ey gladden all the gloom, 
And «iaf9, that seem but potnft of figJU, 

The tank of cv 



Proverbs. 1. The (edy contains the worimg^ 
tools of the mind; master your tooU, or you will 
be a bad vforkman. 8. Htre, and there ; or, ik$$ 
world, and the ncet, is a good snlvect for r^Uetion. 
3. An orfwl lives ootryvAitxo, 4. The body — is 
the imagt, or typo, of the ooul; and the mml is 
vitMo, only iknmgh it ^ Never reAise a good 
offer, in hopes of a (cttcr one ; the fint is eeruung 
the last 'is only hope, 6. A promiteutna and ««<• 
perfidai study of books, seldom yields much lolid 
ittformation. 7. Tho* rum ensue, juttict must 
not be if^Tvngtd. & Those things become us 6cif, 
that appertain to oor situation in <i^«. 0. Pros- 
perity—intorieaUs and distuibf the mind : adwni' 
ty—tuhdua and amtHoratn it 10. The it i on g Ul 
symptoms ofvfisdom in us, is being sensible of our 
foUia. 11. A good man— is not anohfeet of fur. 
IS. Fritndskip—in stronger than kindrtd. 13. 
Bin is sm, whether soen or not 

I>itelllng. We read, in Swedish hiatoryy 
that Adolphus, king at Sweden, determinmg 
to suppress these fltlse notions of honor, i»- 
sued a severe ed<c< against the practice. Two 
gentlemen, however generals in his servioey 
on a quarrel, agreed to solicit the king's per* 
mission,' to decide their difference by the laws 
of honor. The king consented, and said, he 
yrould be present at the combat. He waa at^ 
tended by a body of guards and the public 
executioner, and before they proceeded to 
the onset, he fold these gentlemen, that they 
must fight till one of them died. Then, turn- 
ing to the executioner, he added, do you im* 
mediately strike off the head df the survivor. 
This had the intended ^ectg the differenos 
between the two ofiicera was a^usted, and 
no more cAoilenges were heard of in the aimy 
of Guatavus ^do/pAtM. 

Varieties. 1. Oh ! who can describe w(k 
man's love, or woman's constancy. 2. Can 
the immortality of the soul be proved ftom 
the light of nature / 3. l/ the sculptor could 
put Ijfe into his works, would he not resem- 
ble a good orctfor^' 4. Can we be too zealous 
in promoting a good cause? 5. Are mM^ 
eles the most convincing evidences of truth? 
6. Is it not very hard to cherish jmkmdfeet- 
ings, and thoughts, without showing them in 
unkind toords and actions ? 7. Are theatres 
•'-beneficial to mankind 1 8. Ought any 
thing be received^ without due examination ? 
9. Do you wish to know the persons, against 
whom you have most reason to guard your* 
seiri your looking^lass wiU reveal hun to 
you. 10. If a man is hi earnest, would you 
theieibre caD hun Bfanatie. 

They are tUtping! Who are sleeping t 

Caption, in their gloomy eA ; 
Tet sweet drtams are o'er them creepbatg, 

With their many-cokired tpdk, 
AU they lovo— again they clasp them ; 

Teel afot»»-4heir long-lost /9y«/ 
Btttlbe Aa»i9— with which they grasp theay 

Bvory tury kam dtstroyt. 
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34T. Thb Palliko IjrriKCTiojr Q) in- 
dicates that the voice glides doymuHjrdSf 
continuously, on the more important words. 
1. "Where are you going? 2. Of what 
are you thinking? 3. Who sendeth the 
early and the latter rain 1 4. What things 
are most proper for youth to learn 1 Those 
that they are V> jprdctiee^ when they enter 
apon the stage of action. 6. Be always sure 
ToU are nJg'/S, th^ go ahead.** 6. Begin^ ; 
be boldj — and venture to be wise .* He who 
defers this work, from day te day, Does on a 
river*s brink expecting^ staVi TUl the whole 
stream, that stcpt him, shall be gonCf — That 
runsy and runs, and ever will run on. 7. I 
do not so much request, as denuind your 
attention. 8. Seek the truth for its own 
sake, and out of love for it^ and when found, 
embrace it, let it cut where it will,- for it is 
all powerful, and must prevail 

848. Never begin, or end. two successive 
sentences on the same pitch: neither two^ 
lines in poetry; nor two members of a sen- 
tence; nor two words meaning different 
things ; if you do, it will be monotonous. 
^ The 3d, 4th, or 5th note is the proper pitch 
for. commencing to read or speak; ihefone 
must be determmed by the occasion, the size 
of the room, the sense, &^c. If we are in 
the middle of the pitches, we can rise or fall 
according to circumstances ; bat if we begin 
too high, or too low, we shall be liable to 
extremet. Look at those of the audience at 
a medium distance, and you will not greatly 
err in pitch. 

840. Mektal Philosophy — treats of 
the faculties of the l^uman mind; their laws 
and actions, with a general reference to their 
use and cultivation. It teaches, that the 
two constituents of mtni— are the* will and 
the UNOEHSTANDiNa ; the farmer is the re- 
ceptacle of all our affections, good, or evil; 
the latter, of all our thoughts, true or false. 
Phrenology—mny be considered, to a certain 
extent, as the highway to the philosophy of 
mind ; but it is not a Bare guide, being found- 
ed on the philosophy ot effects, instead of 
that of causes; as is the case with all the 
sciences : hence, it cannot be depended on. 
To judge righteously of the subject of mind, 
we must have the whole man; which in- 
volves i>Arefu>Z(^v, physiology, and psyeholo- 
gv: all of whicn must be seen in the light 
of TRUTH, natural, and spiritual. 

AneedoCe. Rhymetry. When queen 
Elitdheih visited the town of FaUcenstene, 
the inhabitants employed their parish clerk — 
to versify their address : the mayor, on be- 
iikg introduced, with great gravity mounted 
a three legged stool, and commenced his 
poetical declamation thus : *— ** O roiffhty 
atieen, Welcome to Falkenstens !" £Ksa- 
octh burst out in a loud roar of laughter; 
and, without giving his worship tiiiie to rs- 
coiver himself, she replied, '* You groat /oof, 
Get off that sto02.*' 

Keep company with the ws$ and good. 



Prorrerbs. 1. Speeek^n the imsge of aetion. 

9. 9upmtUion~-is the spleen of the Mwi. 3. Sus- 
pect a tah-beanr, and tnttt him not. 4. Sutpieion 
-^t the pauion of ttoe friendship. 5. Sw9(t are 
the shimbers of the virtuous. 6. Sttfe is he, who 
serves a good eomdenct. 7. Never do a mean 
aetion. 8. Set not too hig^ a value on your own 
abiiHtia. 9. Simple dut makes healthy chQdrm. 

10. Snmr not at that you cannot bival. 11. The 
hai answer to a slander— is tUtnes. 12. yics— is 
infamous in every body. 

Compassion. Compassion — ijs an emo- 
tion, of which we ought never to be asham' 
ed. Gractful, particularly in youth, is the 
tear of sympathy, and the heart, that melts 
at, the tale of .«oo; we should not permit ease 
and indulgence to contract our affections, 
and wrap us up in a selfish ehjoyment. But 
we should accustom ourselves to think of 
the distresses of Human life, of the solitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weepina 
orpAdM. Nor ought we ever to sport with 
patn and distress, in any of our amusements, 
or treat even ths meanest insect with wanton 
erueUy, 

Tarietles. 1.' What does the tree of life 
signify, and what the knowledge of good ^id 
evil, and what the eating from them ? 2. 
What heaps of the ruins of a former world, 
are piled up to form the substratum, and 
surface, of tne one we inhabit t X Why is 
the Caucasian, or European race, so migra- 
tory and unsettled in its habits and prapen- 
siites, while the African race seems dis- 
posed to stay at home, contented, and hoppy f 
4. Where, m the brain, is the determma- 
tton of the mind, when we think intensely? 
Is it not where phrenologists locate causal- 
itjft 5. Wbyis the eye used to represent 
wisdomt 6. TFTm knoweth, (says Solomon,) 
the spirit of man, that goeth upward, and 
the^pirit of the beast, that goeth downward f 
7. Why is a eirels — used to represent eter- 
nityt 

THX DTIKO CHIUBnAN TO HIS SOUL. 

¥ikU ^p<»rk-^f heavenly flame ! 
Quit, oh 9uit this mortal from* ; 
TnnOaing, hoping, Hngiing, flying, 
Oh, the pain, the bliss— of dying .' 
Cease, fond namre, eta$$ thy strife, 
And Jet me languish^nUy life. 
Hark! they whisper; angds say, 
** Sister spirit, come away.^ 
What A this— absorbs me quite ; 
Steals my senses, — shuts my sight, 
Drowns my 5ptnfr,— draws my breath ! 
TsU me, my soul^ can this — ^be dsatk? 
The world rsesda; it disappears! 
Jfeav'H— opens on my eyes! my sars 

With sounds seraphie ring : — 
Lend, lend your wings ! I mount! IJly * 
O graos! whsre~As thy vifSory? 

dsatk! whers.-is Miy stit%gf 

1 hate to see— a shabby book, 
With half the teMMs— torn oat, 

And used, as if its oiriMf— thought 
Twere maida-"to «o«f oteut 
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IirFLBCTioNs. The reader iees that 

the mtfff inflection isoaed, when que»twtu 
are asked, that may be answered by yp8, or 
no; also, in cases o( doubt tnd uncertainty: 
and that ihs falling inflection is used, when 
questions are asked that are not thus an- 
swered; and in all cases of strons aj^rma- 
tioH. Some authors seem not to nave no^ 
ticed the distinction between a rising inJleC' 
tion of the voice, and a simple »u$pention 
of it, when there is a continuation of the 
aense. Let us not rely too much on the t«t- 
JUctioiUj to enable us to give variety, but 
on the diflerent pitches of voice: the former 
gives arti/dal variety, and the latiert a 
. natural one. ^ 

35 1. 1. Aocustom yourself to submit, on 
^U occasions, (even in the most minute, as 
well as the most important circumstances in 
life,) to a am^U, praent evU, to obtain a 
gredter, distant good* This will give cfe- 
cidon, tone, ana energif to the mind; 
which, tkua dtmpHnedy will often reap victo- 
ry — ^from defeat, and horior^^from rtpuhe. 
Having acquired this invaluable habit of 
rational preference, and just appreciation, 
start for the prize that enaureth forever. 2. 
The man, whose koute is on fire, cries — 
Fire/ fieeM! FIREM!! yfiOi ttie faiUng 
inflection: but the roguish bo^, who would 
raise bl fake alarm, cries, Fvri,fire,' Jiri, 
with the rising inflection. 3. This is an 
(6) opeafi, (A) konorahle challenge; why are 
you (ft) extent? ^ Why do you (6) prevari' 
eaU? I (6) intisi upon uus point; I (5) 
^se YOU to it: (4) pren it; nay, I (3) de- 
mand — ^it 

3^9. The xirn , the c ausb end thto effect, 
•are the three distinct things; which follow 
each other in regular and eucciteive order; 
for every thing, in ihie world, and in the 
Mher, proceeds according to these degreet: 
hence, intelligence — properly consists in 
knowing and dietinguuhing them, and see- 
ing them in their order, llluetration: th^ 
end of man is the love of his wiU; for what 
one loves, he proposes and intends: the 
cause with him is the reason of the under- 
standing; for the end, by means of the rea- 
son, seeks'for mediates, or efficient causes: 
and the effect is the operation of the body 
from, ana according to, them. ' When these 
three are exhibited in act, the end is inward- 
ly in the cause, and thro'' the cause in the 
^eef ; wherefore, they co-exist in me effect. 
Hence, the propriety of judging every one-— 
by his works; that is, by hiA fruits: for the 
end, or the love of the will, and the cause, 
or the reason of his understanding, are to- 
gether in the efects; which three ooDBtitute 
the whoU man, 

Ohhowpeor 
Seenu the rich gift of genius, when it lies. 
Like the ndventuious bird, that hath oat-flown 
His str«ngtK-^apon the sea, omMfiMt-wrecked— 
▲ lUnguMhe tknuh might pity, as She sits, 
Brooding in quiet, on her lowly nsst. 



PrvrerlM. 1. Thioqgh the ear, we most ftnd 
access to the heart. 2. Hunger makes etfery kind 
of Ibod acceptable. 3. Deask—a the Jinitking 
stroke in the picture of life. 4. The remembrance 
of labors perforated, and diffleuUiei overcome, is al- 
vrays agrtuMe. 5. The labors of the viMdaU are 
fiMtfer, the larther he proceeds; because his A«ar< 
is in them. 9. Always yield to the truth, 7. The 
improvement of the mtrtd is of the first importanes, 
8. Beware of going into the way of temptations : 
many have been ruined, merely by looking on, to 
see how others do. 9. IVidks and treachery are 
the practice of fools. 10. The proper stndy of 
mankind— is man. vi. Promote virtuous eemmu» 
nieation, 19. An ojm— b ridiculons by nature; 
mevfr— by art and Uudy. 13. FUuttry—AM a very 
fashionable art 

Anecdote. Old Habits. The duke de 
Nivernois was acquainted with the coimtesa 
de Rochrfort, and never omitted going to 
see her a single evening. As she waa a 
^idmo and he a widower, one of his friends 
observed to him, it would be more conven- 
ient for him to man^ that ladv. " I have 
often thought so,^* said he, ** but one thins 
prevertis me ; in that case, where ahould I 
epend my evenings V* 

Promises* If prooiises — from man to 
man have force, wny.not from ynan to wo- 
man f Their very weakness is the charter 
of their power, and they should not be tn- 
jured because they can't return it. 

Tarietles.- Educational (^uestiotu. h 
What are the rights and ditties of the fami- 
ly, and of society at large, respecting the 
education of dktZarenf 2. To what «orf and 
degree of education can any human individ- 
ual, as such, lay claim, independently of 
fortune, or any other distinction f 3. How 
far ahould the education of a child be regu- 
lated, according to his natural capacities, 
and how /ar should external circumstances 
be permitted to affect it t 4. What are the 
chief obstacles to a more general educatioa 
t)f the poor; and what are the leading errors 
commuted in this greatest of all charities, 
so far as it extends at present f 5. What 
are the chief enors committed in the educa- 
tion of the wealthier classes, and by what 
means can the education of both poor and 
rich be made to produce, in the course of 
time, a more harmonious state of society t 
^. How far, hitherto, has Christianity been 
allowed to influence education, SiTid hy what 
means can the diMculties, arising from dis- 
tinctions among cnristians, be obviated in itf 
7. Who will satisfactorily answer these im- 
portant questions f 
'■ ^**Fn)m the birth 



Of mortal man, the sov^ign Maker said, 

That not in humble, nor in brief delight, 

Not in the fading echoes of renown, 

Power's pujple robes, nor pleasures flowery lap. 

The «o«^-can find enjoyment; but from these 

T%mvkig, disdainful, to an equal good, 

Thro* all th' asemt of things— enlarge her vinSt 

TiU every bound— at length— shall diteippsar^ 

And ialhkite pstfirtioii'-ctose the wsns." 
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S59* PKxcssivttPBiKciPLst. TlieKxiDfir 
the papO he^DB to rely upon his own re- 
■OUTCM and experience, the better/ and he 
■hould not forget, that he must make himse(f 
an elooutioniiL Henpe, the importance of 
his aeeing, raHonaUyt and feeHng, in hia i»- 
mod mmly the trutkt or falsehood, of the 
prindplee here nnfol<^ng. Let every exam- 
ple be thoroughly mattered; and, to prevent 
the growth of bad habits, in reacUng, speaks 
ing and eingingf let him often reviews as 
wen as pay special attention to the TarietieB 
of illustration, that are to be found on eveiy 
page. 

898. 1. Itistoo^e-'-tourgeo^^cdfofi^- 
againstuniversai educations for the fountains 
—of the great deep— «re broken up, and a 
flood of information, (4) theological, (5) eeien- 
tifijc, (4) ckHl, and (6) literary, is carryhig all 
btfore it; flllhig up the valleys, and scaling 
the (6) KouxTAiir-tops: a spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth, pid sits troodipg^^on the 
mind of man. S. Afufie— should be cultivat* 
ed, not as a mere eeneual gratification ; but, 
as a means of elevattng,. and improving the 
qffhdknss ennobUng, purifying, lA exalt- 
ing, the whole man, 3. Beware— of a re- 
morseless tMret for the acquisition ot riches s 
rather— than deliver up yourself in execrlible 
devotion to Mammon, mount tl;e ladder of 
the most dangerous aniMfton,7-even tho' it 
were planted on the pretifiee, and leaned 
■gainst a etoiMi. 

884* Political Philosophy — includes 
aU theories and general views of government, 
with adesciiption of the/oniM, and the prin- 
dples on which they are founded, and the 
modes in which they are ttiminif/ereti. This 
study rests on the basis of natural law, or 
Justieef and therefore, presupposes a know- 
ledge of ethics/ it requires enlarged and efe- 
vated views of human nature, and the 
oonstitntion of society s with the means by 
which virtue may be d^gUsed, Justice enr 
forced, and order p re s erved throughout the 
community: it is alike hnportant to the 
statesman, the legislator, and the private 
citizen. 

Aneedote* Howards Opinion qf Swear^ 
ers. As he was standing, one day, near the 
door of a printing^fRce, he heard some 
dieadftd volleys of oaths and cfirset flofn a 
puhlie house opposite, and, buttoning his 
pocket up hefore he went in the street, he said 
to the workmen near him, **! always do this 
whenever I hear men swear, as I think that 
any one, who can take OotPs name in vain, 
can also stoi^ or do anything efae that is 6ad.** 
JBbpt, of all pusioni, mott befiriendi as here : 
Passions of pnuder nsnie— befriend lis Int. 
Jby— has her uan, and tmntport-hnM her dtoA: 
Btpt, like a cordial, mfioemt, thoagh strong, . 
Man's hearty at oriM^ tnj!p<rte— and Mrm«. 



PrOTerlM* 1. PvMMrsnef— oTsreomes all 
difieuMet. 9. Inttruelion^ by Mompb, is qmek 
and ^eetiud, 3. We are only in the moning 
Mtariigkt of the arts and seimeta. 4. KncwUdgs is 
not obtained in a momtnt. S. ApoUt^s bow— "was 
not olwayt bent 6. Rsa»en~A% not the lifl of 
troth: it is only the ergon, thioogli which we mi 
tnath. . 7. No one is so well qnalified to mli, as 
he, who knows bow to o6«y. a fcawly— Is like 
the Hower of spring: bnt v ir tu s i s like the stars 
of AMtem. 0. Yaii^ penons are ibnd otfitu tfctngs 
la Rttpod, and sorUtmpi, spoil many a one. 11. 
S om s cmtlive their rtptuaiion. 19. Whea sorrow 
it asleep^ woJb it noL 

Itaeonlos. And what was it, feOow-citl- 
sens, which gave to our La Fayette his spot- 
Vdsafame? TheVproofUberty. FTAo^— has 
consecrated his memory — ^in the hearts of 
good menP The love of liberty. What— 
nerved his youthAil arm with strength, ahd 
inspired him hi the momincr of his days, with 
sagacity and counsel? The living love of 
liberty. To what-^iM he sacrifice poioer, 
and country, and frcfdom itself f- To the 
horror of HcerUiousness / to the sanctity of 
piighted/oi^A; to the tove of iiterfy protected 
by law. Thus, the great principle of you^ ' 
revolutionary /o^Aers, of your pilgrim cires, 
the great principle of the age, was the ruleof 
his life: The love of liberty —protected by 
law. ' 

Tarietlos. 1. When a tody receives the 
addresBes of a gentleman, who is in the ha- 
bit of t^Hng, how is she to determine, to 
what extent his protestations should be set 
down to himself,9iiA how much passed tothe 
credit of arden/spfptfs^ In o^Jk^rwords, how 
much is of love, and how much of alcohol? 
Suppose she test it, hy the pledge of total ab' 
sttiinee? 

>T!a not the /oei,— tis not tbeybnn,— 
Tie not die Wr«— however wstrm; 
It Is not Am, tbo' aU comWiMd, 
That wins irus k>ve :— it is the wdnd. 
Canst thou believe thy prophetr-{OT, what is mors,) 
That PowtTj which made thss, (8) axd thy prophe^ 
Wm (with impunity,) let para that Inaeh 
Of aaered faith, gtyen to the royal OrsAT 
Bow (S) iMor/ kmr (f) vM/ how (4) ot^/ 
BowdSjmiguitlhinrititmHftlettBlhnr^waHdufiakmoml 
Bamf^famlmg,JSk,whammd»himnth\ ud 
In Ui aMJw-«iieb Sniya ttfrvMrf 
■i7lUb?or«aM4M<rayf 

^ mmUkmmbomwj gmmt 

My Molhcr*! voice ! how qfkn cr eeps 

Its esdmee— o'er my k>nely hetm. 
Like AeaJwif— sent on wings ofslssp, 

Or dne— 10 the tuconscioos /owm. 
I eanH forget her melting praysr, 

Eren while my pnhes medf y fiy; 
And in the Mil, unbroken air, 

Her gentle fonts oome-«teallngby ; 
And yeaff , end tin, and vianhood flee, 
And tee* no—as ny Mocftir^ knee ! 
l9 
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855« Tbe^e Inflectioni may jpam Ummgh 
S, 3, 6, or 8 noteg, sccording to the intensity 
of the Aeltng. Ex. 1. '< Do you 8ay,tbat[l /'3] 
can learn to sing ! 8. Do you 9Uy that [1 J'6] 
caik learn to nng! 3. What/ do yoa aay 
that [ir 81 can learn to fling?'* Reverse the 
inflection; begin at the tqpf and go dotim. 
4. He said [8 'T 1] can team to fling, not 
youf,''* ThuB, you see that the voice may 
step up or down, by discrete degrees, or gUde 
up and down, by eontintums degrees. 6. 
** To whom the goblin, AiU of wrath, replied': 
(1 ) Alt thou that (3) iraxtor (4) angel ? (8) art 
thou he who first broke peace in Aeot^n, and 
(6)/ai/A, tiU then (8) uirBaoKxv 1 (9) Back 
to thy punishmefU—false fugitive, and to 
thy speed add wings t lest with a whip of 
scorpions, I pursue thy lmg*ring ; or with 
one stroke of this dart, strange Aomr seize 
thee, and pangs unfelt beforo." In speaking 
this sentence, use all the eight notes. 

85A. In reading the Jirst example, tiie 
voice glides from ihe Jirst to the tlHrd note ; 
because there is no fuLing : in reading the 
second, the Toioe glides ftom the Jirst to the 
Jifth note ; because there is some feeling, and 
donaequent eomea/new;^ and in the third 
example, the voice glides from the tonic, to 
the octave $ because there is a great dtaX of 
feeling : in Hoie fourth example, the voice be- 
gins at the top, or eigkih note, and glides 
down to ibieJMi because there is a conse- 
quent change of thought and aetion* In the 
Jifth example,' the voice conmiences at 1, In 
a harsh tone, and goes on gradually ascend- 
hig to angels then it ruedes, and then goes 
on rising still higher on faith, and highest on 
unbroketii when it begins todesoend^ in an 
unyielding and gradual way, to the close, in 
a manner that no words can describe. 

357. Do not the bees, (says Quintilllan) 
extract honey tiOBk very difforant flowen and 
juices? Is it any wonder that Eloquence, 
(which is one of the greatest gifts heaven has- 
given to man,) requires many aits to perfect 
it 1 and tho* they do not appear in an ora- 
tion, nor seem to be of any use, they never- 
theless af!brd an invrard supply of strength, 
and are silently felt in the mmd: without 
all these a man may be eloquent, but I wish 
to fbrm an orator f -and none can be said to 
have all the requisites, while the smallest 
thing is wanting. 

Aneedote. Good Works. The Russian 
embassador at Paris, made the Abbe L'Epee 
a visit, and offered him a large sum of mo- 
ney through the munificence of the empress. 
The Abbe declined, saying, ** I receive gold 
of no one; but if the empress will send me 
a deqf and dumb person to educate, I shall 
consider it a more flattering mark of dis- 
(ificMofi.*' 



Proverbs* 1. An evU heart— can make any 
doctrine falt«e, in its ovm view. 2. Sad books 
are fountains of vice. 3. Comply cheerfully ^ when 
necessity enjoins it 4. Dopatr— blunts the edge 
of industry. 0. I>t>t(Me-deaIing— is the index of a 
bas* spiHL 6. Every t*ce wars Bgainst nature. 7. 
Friendship~-\M often stronger than kindred & 
Oood tnloujofu— will not justify «aii aetions. 9. 
In order to Inm, we most pay undividcfd oflm- 
tion. 10. MenUU gifta— often hide hodUy n|/!niii- 
tMt. 11. Lawing-^% very costly. 12. The world 
is kit, who engoyt it. 13. Poverty— is often aa 
ei7il eounuOor, 

Despotism. AU despotism, whether 
usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence^ 
We regard it as the most grievous wrong 
and inguU to the human xvoe. But, towards 
the hereditary despot — ^we have more ofcon^ 
IxzMtonthan indignaiion. Nursed and brot 
up in delusum, worshiped ftom his cradle, 
never spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, 
taught to look on the great mass of his feUow- 
beiiigs as an inferior race, and to regard de^ 
potism as a law of nature, and a neoesaary 
element of social life ; such a prince, whose 
education and condition almost deny him the 
posaibility of acquiring healthy moral feeling 
and manly virf t^ n^ust not be judged severe- 
ly^ Still, in absolving the despot— fsom much 
of the guitt, which seetns at first, to attach to 
his unlawfiil and abused power, we do not 
the less account despotism a wrong and a 
curse. The time fbr its/o^, we trust, is cor?»- 
ing. It cannot Ml too soon. It has Umg 
enough wnuxg from the laborer his hard 
earnings! 'Umg enough squandered a na- 
tion's wealth on its parasites and minions f 
long enough warred against the flneedom of 
the mind, and arrested the progress ottruih* 
It has filled dungeons enou^A^with llie brave 
and good; and died enough of the blood of ^o- 
triots. Let its end oome. It cannot come ^ 
soon. 

VarleUes. 1. What is edtieofiort, and what 
are the best means for obtaining it? S. Why 
are diamonds valuable? because of their 
scarcity? 8. Why are prqfessional men in- 
different poets P is it because, as the bounda- 
ries of science enlarge, the empire of tiTui- 
gination is diminished? 4. In what does 
true honor consist? 6. TamerUme boasted, 
that he governed men by four great arts ; 
viz-: bribery, amusement, diversion, and stts^ 
pense: are there no Tamalanes now, thhik 
you? 6. Is there KnjaUiance between g«- 
nius and poverty? 7. If we leave the path 
of duty, shall we not be liable to run into the 
path of danger? 8. Are there not some, 
who would make void the word of God, by 
their oion traditions? 9. Is it not a most 
important part of a teacher's duty, to imbue 
the minds of his pupils, with the love of all 
goodness vnd truth? 
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358* The hifledians have great influence 
in expremnffy or perverting the Knae, ac- 
cording 88 they are correcny or mconectly 
madei 1 . In the retirement of a collxox 
— I am unable to suppress evil thoughts / how 
difficuU then, to do it, amidst the world's 
iemptdtiona/ 3. The man who is in the 
daily use of ardent (6) ^riia, (4) if he 
should not beoome a (3) Sbrvnkardy (6) is 
in danger of losing his (6) healthy uid (6> 
ekaraeier. The rmr^ inflection on dtunkarOy 
would imply that he nrast become one, to 
preserve his health and character. 

SSII. Apply the principles to the follow- 
ing, according to the feelinge and thoughts, 
and their ot^'eets, 1. But (6) mercy — is (6) 
above — ^this^cep^redsway; (4) it iaenthroiv- 
ed—An the (5) hearts of kings, ' it is an (6) 
aitribute^{l) of God himself, 

Lo9tf kaptf—tad /oy, hit PUamr^t flafliBC tniB ; 
Jbte^fiar, ud grirfy tha UaAty of Pain ; 
Thaw, nlzHl with M, ud to doa tewndi coiiSBad, 
lirtt --«al iiMJfiiawi -tiM tetoKS of tha tiiAiA 

Hekaaw— 
Haw to make madnm—lmutijiil, tad cut, 
<0^ anring dMr, and tto«rM«,) a haavaafy Aim 
Orieondt, Uk«wfiAcaim,dBBlIog (aa thay paawd^ 
Tha cyai, which o^ than ahad faart, /aaUnr'^ uxl /«<• 

Tby toarda— had such a meliinf ^foto, 
And spoke of £ frt- Bo'«o«<Zy well, 
Tbey dropped— Oike Aea«M'« sereoeat snow,) 
And all was (6) brigiUneat,—when ibey feU. 
S69> Insuciks Disxasx. There is no 
doubt, that the seed of a large number of dis- 
eases are sown in childhopd add youth; and 
especially in our progress in obtaining what 
is called, an xducatiost. The bad habits of 
position VI and out of school, and our ux^ 
healthy mode of Umng^ coutribute very ee- 
aentially to the promotion of" various diseases ; 
particularly, dffspepsia, Htftr and lung com- 
Itlaints, and AeodacA^s. Hence, we cannot 
be too watchful against sitting in a crooked 
ponticm, nor too prudent in eatings drink' 
ing, and sleeping, as well as in our clothing, 
and our lodging apartments. Let us put 
forth every effort in the performance of onr 
duties, be thoy physical, vUelleetual, or moroL 
Aneedote. A Swiss Retort. A French 
qfficer, quarrelling with a Swiss, reproached 
,him with his country's vice of fighting on 
either side for money t << while we Frenc/^ 
men,'* said he, <' fight for Aortor." '< Yes, sir," 
replied tfa^ Swiss,' ** every one fights for that 
be moat wants.'* 

Called a VUa$i9g to Inherit, 
BUsa, and Hcktr bleuings «Mrlt i 
Gt««, and «or« shall yet be given : 
I^ov, and ttro9^ and look for ^Maiii. 

Would being end— with oar ezplring frmuA, 
How toon mttfortum/t would be puflbd away I 
A trifling shock— ehrlves ui to the duet ; 
But the eiktence— of the immortal tmtl, 
JNtvUfs dark read— peq^lezes siiU. 



Proverbs. 1. The best way to see IHvins 
light— is to put out our own. 2. The prtvil— 
shall be akaatd; but the A«ai«ie-sball be •xalud. 
3. As lon^ as yen and tnuk agree, you will do 
weU. 4. jy*0 one Is born for himself alone, but 
for the W0rU. 6. Rely not too muck on the 
torches qf others; light one of your own. 6. 
Divett yourself of envy, and lay aside all unkind 
feelinge. 7. If yonth knew what age would 
crave, it would both crave and eave. 8. A 
speaker, without energy, is like a lifeless etatne. 
9. Deep—nnd inienee feeling— lie at the root of 
eloquence. 10. (Condemn no one, without a can- 
did hearing. 11. Think more, and speak 1ms. 
12. Follow the dictates ofreaeen. 

Ilaaf-Miirder. That father, says the 
learned Baudier, who takes care to feed and 
clothe his son, but neglects to give him such 
accomplishments as befit his capacity and 
rank in life, is more than ha^hia murderer; 
since he destroys the bdter part, and but eon* 
iinues the other to endure a lifb of shame* 
Of all the men we meet with, nine out often 
are what they are, good or evil, useful or hot, 
by their education! it is /Ao// which makes 
the great d^erence in mankind : the little, or 
almost insensible, impressions on our tender 
infiincy, have very important and lasting 
consequences. 

Varieties. 1. Send your son into the 
world with good principles, good habits, and 
> good education, and he wiU work his way. 
2. How absurd to be passionate yourself, and 
expect others to be placid. 3. Why is swear- 
ing^Uke a ragged coat? because it is a 
very bad habit. 4. Can there be any virtue, 
without true piety? 5. Why is rebellion — 
like dram-drinldngl because it is inimical 
to the constitution. 6. Why do white sheep 
-rfitmlsh more wool than black ones ! be» 
cause there are more of them. 7. Why is one 
who is led astray, like one who is governed 
by a girl? Do you give it up 1 because he 
iM misled, (Miss-led.) S. Ought there not to 
be duties on imported ^gtKHis, to encourage 
domestic mamtfaetures ? 9. Are not physics 
and metaphysics inseparably joined t if so, 
what is the connecting link ? 10. Is it right, 
under any circumstance, to marry for money? 
11. Is it right to imprison for debt ? 
I can find eowfort-An the worde and loohe 

Of simple hearts and gentle eonla; and I 
Can find companionehip-An ancient boehe. 

When, lonely, on the grassy hills I lie, 

Under the shadow— of the tranquil shy ; 
I can find srane—in the rushing brooks. 

Or in the songs, which dwell among the trees. 

And come in snatehe^-^cn the summer breeze. 
I can find trcMwre— in the leafy showers. 

Which, In the merry aiUssin-time, will (kU ; 
And I can find strong fotw— in bnds nndjlomers. 
And beauty^ the moonlight's sUeat boors. 

There's naihingf natmre gives, can (kU teplsass, 
For ttMre's a sesisMa joy- pervadiag sO. ^ 
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S6i* A ajMafcer— mfty calculate, before- 
hond, («o ftir u human agency ia concerned, 
and other things being eqiuU) the efflBd of a 
certain effort, by adapting the manner to tbe 
matter, aa well aa tL farmer can in raiaing a 
crop, by uaing the proper mean», Aa a 
atrbiged instrument, when touched at given 
|K>int9,iilfalliblypxoduoe8 certain /imet; wo, 
the human mtnd, when touched by certain 
modulaiiona, and correaponding seniimente, 
as infiillibly leoeiTea certain JLmprestions. 
But a speaker, singer, or writer, who thinks 
much ofMmse^f, is in danger of being for- 
gotten by others. If he takea no sincere and 
hearfelt Relight in what he is doing, but'aa it 
is admired and applauded by his audienee, 
disappointment will be his portion t fox he 
cannot long succeed. He who would be 
great in the eyes of others, must first learn to 
be made nothing in his own. ' 

369. Exs. of the ' and \ 1. Did you say 
yes, or no? Shall we cr6ton the author of 
me public calamities! or shall we destroy 
him? 2. Beware of ignorance and slotn, 
and be guided by vnsdom, 3. (2) Are they 
Hebrews? Are they ai/ Hebrews? (4) 
Are they Hebrews* from Palestine? 4, 
"What does the word person mean? That 
which consists in one's own self, and not 
any part or quality in another. 5. la not 
toater the best and safest of all kihda of 
drink? 6. NxTUEi-r-and (4) Rkasok — 
answer — yes, 7. The mind---is its own 
place ; and, in itseU; can make a heavenr— 
0[ hell; or h^U of hedven. 

Good nojiM— In mots or ipoman, 

]i tba immedbla jinMl or tfaair jDultr* 

Who <»b mj p»0^ ifh trmak, nil ■ oi wrf Mnc, mtttyg 

>TwM mine, tii Ml, ud bM boon tbim to OoMMM*/ 

But JK win flkha firom mo ny food hmm^ 

Roto na orOol wliieh Bot cnHdbt Mm, 



Wh»r$ Is the triM man*! /aa«r-lsnd 1 
Is it->wbere he, by chance, Is ftom / 
Doth not the yearning «^Ht— scorn— 
la soch scant hordsrs to be apann'd f 
O, yet 1 ki$ father-land must be- 
As the blue A«av«ii— 10U*— and fr§§. 
Anecdote. A Quaker, who had a gnat 
horror of soldiers, on seeing' one jump into 
the Thames, and saoe a perton who was 
drowning, said on the occasion, ''I ahall al- 
ways be a Quaker,' but soldiers are good 
ereatures.^^ 

What is It, Man, prsTenta thy Ood, 
From making thee his blest tA^ds t 
He says— he Uvu thee, wills thee Assesn, 
And for thy ^o«<t— has bUsHHjfs g Iven. 
I'U t$U thee— 'Tis thy Iots of ««(/; 
Thy love of m i a t hy love of f«(f. 
Bind thee to ««r(*— and all her tofS, 
And r9kt thee— of snbsUntlaJ j«y«. 
jr«svM*« ^a<M— are not so higUf arched^ 
As ffUut^s jMlacM ; they who eater thsrs. 
Moat go-«poB tlMlr Jmsss . 



Fnnrertw. 1. New tfiMM,.deniand new smo*- 
WTM, and new mtu. 2. PrW«— either Jindt a de- 
sort, or MtfJcM one. 3. Want off —ling, is ons of 
the W9r$t Ikults of «lMnttSMi. 4. He, thatea<eA«« at 
M«f« than h9lo%t$ to him, deserTes to Uas what 
he has, 6. BMJk«— associate ns with the thinh^ 
img, and give ns t^e matsrial of thought. 6. 
Either be tilsnt, or speak what la better than si- 
lence. 7. He, who resolves to ateend, hu Oed, 
and alt good beings, on bis side. 8. If you would 
hare a thing kept aeertt, never tstt it ; and If yott 
would not have any thing teld of you, never d» 
it. 1 The eheriest answer— is doing a thing. 
10. JVtauI*— got without desert, wUl be lost with- 
out a esiiM. 11. Never speak what is not true. 
13. If It li not deeeni, never do It. 

BeUlaluiesa. The se(fish—loolL upon 
themselves, as if they were all the world, 
and no man beaide omeemed therein ; that 
the good state of things is to be measured by 
thsir condition; that all ia well, if they do 
proeper and thrive ; all is itf, if they be disap- 
pointed in tlieir desurea and projecta. The 
good of 710 man, not of their brethren, not of 
their /riends, not of their cotm^, doth come 
under their consideration. 

Varieties. 1. If toe Ibel well, shall we not 
try to make o^Aers feel so? 3. May not the 
constitution be injured by over-nursing, and 
the mind unnerved, by being prevented fix>m 
relying upon ita own resources? 3. Is it 
expedient to wear mourning apparel? 4. 
Does curiosity, or love of fniM and goodness, 
induce you to study history? 6. Has the 
study of the classics, an immoral tendency? 
6. Who would be an old maid, or an old 
bachelor? l.WhsliB Botany? Theacienoe 
of Plants. 8. Can ./HembAip— «xist with- 
out sympathy? 9. Is a fiee or despotic 
government, more conducive to human hap" 
piness? 10. Ought not human nature— 4o 
be a cAi^ study of mankind ? 11. Are gold 
and silver mines, on the whole, beneficial to 
a nation ?• 12. Ia it right, to oblige tijury to 
give a unanimous verdict? 

THB BIBLl— WOBTaT OF ALL ACOBPTATIOIT. 

This litUe book—Vd rather own. 

Than all the geld and geme. 
That e*er in ««iiare**« coffers shone. 

Than all their diadewie. 
Nay, were the «m«— one ehryeelUe, 

The sartA— a golden leU, 
And dumndt all the eUwe of might, 

Tkie book— were worth them M. 
Sere, He who died oa Calvsry^e tree, 
. Hath made that ^rMi<M—MMl; 
**Te heavy •Isdtfii, come to me. 

And I will give yon rest, 
A bmlsed reedr-l wUl not break, 

Aeonulte heart— deefiee ; 
My hurdea'e Ughi, and all, who take 

Mf yoke, shaU win the ekiee l» 
The hmmble man, when he receives a wreag, 
Beltos rw ea g e to whom it doth belsag. 
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803. IiTTLZCTioirs. Although theT6 are 
giren roles, fbr makiilg these inflections, or 
slides of the yoice, either up or doWn, yet 
it sfaoold be borne in mind, that every sen- 
tenoe, which has been read with the upward 
slide, can, under oUter circumstances, be read 
oonectly with the downward slide : the serue 
goTems «fxrything here, as in emphagis. 
Ex.l..Ar©yougoingto/oM/n? ^ Are you 
going to tow"^? 3. Wkj/ did you speak to 
herl 4. FTV did you speak to her 1 5. Do 
you hear met 6. I^ you heir me 1 In the 
Jhrti example, we ha^e a rimple, direct ques- 
tion; in the aeeondj the same form ofwordg, 
bat so spoken, as if one said, I wish to know, 
poaiHbely^ whether you go to town ; so of the 
rest Thus you see, the si»7Me, the o^ee/, the 
MenHon detnmhies the manner. 

804. 1. Some poets may be compared to 
othar^f but MOUm and Shakspfore are in- 
comparable. 2. He, who considers himself 
toiw, whOe his wisdom does not teach him to 
acknowledge the Lord, is in the prolbundest 
ignorance. 3. We ste the ejgfeds of many 
things, the coiMes of but fewt experience^ 
thereftne, is a surer guide than imagination, 
and inquiry than eonjeetwe, 4. It is the in* 
dispensable duty, and the biafienable ngM, 
of every rational being, to prove all things, 
and holdfaet that which is good. 

Get but the trutk-wiot utundy and Ms like 
A tior, new-born, that djops into its jrfooa, 
And which, one« hireling its placid round, - 
Not aU the nimolt of the aariA^-Ksan shake. 

805. The nearer your deHyecy agrees with 
the freedom and eaee of common dUcourae, 
(if you keep up the dignity and ^ of your 
■abject, and preserve propriety of erpresnon,) 
the more Ju$t, natural and agreeable it wiU 
be. Study nature; ttYoid qffedation, and 
never use art, if yon have not the art to con- 
ceal it : for, whatever does not appear naturalf 
is neither agreeable nor persuatioe. 

Aneedoie. A bnital teacher, whipped' a 
a little boy, tot pressing the hand of a little 
girl, who sat next to him at school. After 
which, be asked the child, ** Why he squeexed 
the girrs hsndl" *< Because,*' said the little 
ftUow, ** it looked so pretty, I could not help 
it" What panishment did the teacher de- 



Here refltt hit A«ui— upon the lap of Mrt^ 

A you(A— to/oflufM, snd to/aim— unknown : 
Fair Seien«e— frown'd not on hit humble birth. 

And JfefoncMy— mark'd faim for her otvn. 
Largi was hit bounty, and hit soul sinetrt; 

£r«aMn>— did a recompente — astor^ytend. . 
Ha gave to «nuVy «1I he had->a tear; [Jriend. 

He gainM from ktaxht (twat aU he wiihM)-^ 
No/ariA«rieek httmmft to ^tclote, 

Or draw YMfraUtia from their dread ahodi, 
CThere, they, alike, in trembling hop* repotc) 

The bosom of his FaOuf^ and Us Ood, 
17 



ProvevlM. 1. It it much easier to defend the 
innocmi, than the gutfty. 8. Let the pms and 
tpud^ be/w/ no g^od government hat uiythiog 
to fear from paper sAof, or atry words. 3. Three 
thing* are necessary to make an ahle man,— 4ia- 
ture, study, and praeUce, 4. Cultivate a spirit of 
hoe toward all. 6. Always dittinguith between 
apparent tm)hs, and real truths; between ^eds 
and catues. 6. God— is bat known and honored, 
when his word and works are best understood and 
apprwMd. 7. Indmtry^h etaent|al to wtful- 
ness, and happiness. 8. Every one ought to do 
someiking. 9. Nothing it stationary ; and the hu- 
man /omify^the least of att. 10. Mankind are 
tending to a better eonditionj or to actual extinction. 
11. 2V«ki»— knows neither /noub nor kindred. 
la. PAyntioni— rarely take WMdictns. 

'Wisdom of ovr Aneestors. If the 
<' wisdom of our anceston^^ — ^haii not taught 
them to recognize newly discovered truths, 
and to discard those errors, to which ignor* 
•once had given birth, we should not have 
been indeed to them fbr the improvements, 
which, however well they may have served 
their purpoH ft>r a time, are destined to be 
sisperseded by still more important discover- 
ies! In the year 1615) a Florentine had the 
presumption and audacity to assert, contrary 
to the prevailing opinions of the learned, 
<*the great, the good, and the wise among 
men,", and contrary to the conclusions of all 
preceding ages, " that the earth revolved round 
the sun;" and, although he was threatened 
with death for his heresy, Galileo was rtg^ 
Varieties. L What is the image of God, 
and what the Ukeness of God, into which man 
was created! 2. What grace is more mUu- 
able, than humility f 3. Is hereditary de- 
praUty ajitjctoal sin, or ti calamity? 4. Was 
not the genius of Ai^Aim-i-des the jNirsn/of 
the mechanical arts? 6. Did not the first 
single pair of mankind — ^possess the type of 
all the disthict races of men,— their innate 
tendency and genius, which has, or urill, re- 
appear in their Q^jpring.? 6. What is the 
meaning of the command to Moses, " See that 
thou make all things after the pattern, which 
I have shown thee in the Mount .?" 7. If we 
are hardened imj^er aflUction, does it not in- 
dicate a very bad state ot mind? 8. Are 
mir^iclu — violations of the laws of Nature? 
9. Does not the state and character of parents 
— afibct their cffspring? 10, What is the 
eondu9ion of the whole matter 1 Fear Qod, 
and keep his commandments. 

When 8umnur»s beats— the verdure sear, 
Through yonder shsdy grooe I tread, 

Or throw me list]ess->down to hear 
The lertfub— make mime over head ; 

A thousand flowers— are blooning nxmd, 
The « wilding bee» goes droning by, 

And springs guth out^with lulling sound, 
And painted ««n*fen— linger nigh ; 

Yet one thing— wsnts the dreamer thers— 

A kindred soul— 1h« fcww lo shsrs. 



lao 
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9M. WJkTBt, «m ClBdTSfTUXSS OT THE 

Voic<: of these, there are tu)Oi which are 
called the rising dicamflex [r] and the fall^ 
ing circumflex [*] : they are formed by the ^ 
and the ' , and are generally connected with 
the accented Towela of the epphatic words. 
Doubt, pUy, amtrtut, griif, auppoaition, 
eompariton, irony, impHcaHon, sneering, 
rctUery, stom, reproacA, and eoniertipt, are 
expressed by them. Be sure and get the right 
feeling and thought, and you will And no 
difficulty in expressing them properly, if you 
have mastered the voice. 

366. Ex8.^of the rising v. 1. I may go 
to town ttymXummo, though I cannot go to- 
d^y, 2. The sun sets in the vaetit not in 
the hast. 3. He lives in LM/an, not in 
JVfew YbrA. 4. The desire of jyraue— pro- 
duces excellent efftds, in men of ^ftfise. 6. 
He is more a haitoe, than a fioL 6. I eee 
thou hast leam'd to r^ if thou hast learned 
nothing ^/Im. 7. Better todo well ^U^than 
rAwr, %. A pt'kUy f^Uaw you are, to be 
silre/ 9. In tAme covmtiiiBa~--p6verty — is 
considered a nUsffkiune ; in Uhm a crime. 
10. Theydtifig^— are slaves to fidedify/ the 
dld—io eastom, 

367. Pr'oxiscuovs ExjkXFUB. 1. A just 
appreciation of our dii/ies— is worth arty aa» 
aiflce, that its attainment* may eos^. ft. 
Jkarly do we sometimes pay for our tois- 
dom, but never too dearly. 3. Is not the life 
of animals dissipated at death ? 4. The ofi- 
eients-'-had the art of pinging, before tbilt of 
writing; and their laws and histories were 
nmg, before they were u^rtften. 6. This heav- 
enly Benefoctor claims— nci the homage of 
our Zips, but of our hearts f and who can 
doubt that he is entitled to the homage of our 
hearts ? 6. If vre have no'regaid to our own 
character, we ought to have some regard to 
the character of o<Aer«. 7. IVif' your invad- 
ers this; and teD them, too, we seek no 
change; and least of aU — such change as 
they would bring us. ^ 

368. We must avoid a mechanioal variety, 
and adopt a natural one : this may be seen in 
children, when, relating anything that ccnnes 
from themselves; then, their intonations, 
melody, and variety, are perfectly natural, 
and true to the object in view : let us go and 
sit at their feet and learn, and not be qjgfimA' 
ed. Let us turn our eye and ear, to tkuth 
and KATu&s ; for they will guide their vota- 
ries right Give us the soul of elocution and 
music, and that will aid in forming the body. 

COIVFIDXIICX, 90T TO BX PXU.CSD JXt MAM. 

O momentary grace of mortal mm, 

Which we more hunt ibi^than the cnusorOMi/ 

Who builds his kop§-in air of your fair looks. 

Lives like a drunken saQot^^ou a state ; 

Ready, with eotry nod, to tumble 

fnio the ftttsl hotook-ot the dt^. 



ayM->«Mft«^ 1. The love of sensual pleasore, is 
temporary imufnew. 9. SocrifSe*— can be made 
on had principles ; ob«dienu-<ndy on good ones. 
3. Great cry and little vtool; applies to those who 
pnmme mtidi, but praaiee liaU. 4. Do what you 
think is right, whatever others may think. 6. 
Leani to disregard alike, the praise and the em- 
sure of bad men. 6. Covet that popularity that 
follows; not that which mast be run after. 7. 
What sculpture is— to a bk>ck of mtfrUc, 'e duea th n 
is to the homaji mind. 6. He, who is unwiOing 
to amend, has the dooU on his side. 9. Sxsmshs, 
etarious reading, without r^UcMon, tends to the in- 
jury of tlie mimf. 10. Plr«i»risbeaTage,aadars 
foil of various instruction, 

AAecdoto. John Randolph's Mother. The 
late John Randolph, some yean before his 
death, wrote to a friend as follows: ''I used 
to be called a JFVencAiiMm, because I took the 
French tide m polities f and though tfaat was 
unjust, yet the truth is, I should have been 
a French atheist, if it had not been for one r»- 
eoUection, and that was— the meiiiory of the 
time, yfbiea my departed mother — used to 
take my little hands hi hers, «id cause me, 
on my knees, to say, ' Omt EoMer toAoor^ <ii 
Aeowen.'" 

SelMMa Tea«heKs« It is important, tiiat 
teachersof youth, should not only be respedod, 
but respectable persons. They, who are in- 
trusted .with the responsible office of develop* 
ing the mind, and directing the t^eetions of 
the young, ought to be worthy of sharing in 
all the socdal enjoyments of the most refined 
society i and tfa^ ought itevsr to be excluded 
horn such particiiMtion. Tet it is samda^ 
ously true, in some parts of our country, that 
teachers, however worthy, are excluded from 
the houses of the very parents, who send 
their children to tbefar schools. This is not 
only contrary to aU republican principles, 
but is hi direct oppositioa to the dictates at 
Qommon sense. Wherever such a state of 
things exists, the people are but ha(f dinHxed, 
whatever pretensions wetUth, and other cir- 
cumstances afford them. 

Varieties. 1. Enter on the petformanoe 
of your duties, with wiUing hearts, and 
never seek to dvoid them. S. The heart — ^is 
fooman^s world; it is the r e her ambition 
strives for the mastery, 8. The object of ree- 
reation i»--to sqflen and r^fine,not to render 
ftroeious; as is the case with amusements 
that brutalize. 4. Is capital punishment 
right ? 6. Who has done the more isijtiry^^ 
Mahomet, or Constantine? 6. Is tobacco— 
necessary? 7. Why is the figure of a etpcr 
—used to express iTigraWude^ 8. Is it right 
to go to toar— on any occasion? 9. What is 
the usual quantity of blfiodr-ai a common 
siaed body? About twentyjwe or thUrty 
pouotds. 10, Is it not singular that Pope^ 
translations should be veqrjsiQ/Use, and Us 
original oompositioDs ym$ concise? 
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Exi. of the ftMng 4. l Who 
cariM for yod? 8. He u y6^ firiend^is hel 
8> Yo& teli me so, e?d yoat 4 If /were 
Co do so, what would yiu mj% 6. It is 
tujt pr4denee, when I trust my secrets to a 
man ^ho cannot keep his iwn. 6. You 
an s very ujiae man, iMng, hr&vi^pkKeabk, 
7. If vdu had told me m>,perhap$, I diould 
have beUived you. & 8Sr, yo& are a /M( 
and I feftr you will remdin so. 

37^ MANTsa. What we mean, does 
not 80 much depend on what we say, as how 
we say it; not so much on our wordt, as on 
our manner of fpeoX^g them : accordingly, 
in elocution, great attention rnxuHneeesscarily 
be given to thisy as expressive of what our 
tvorde do not always in^ieate: tl^us, na- 
ture — fixes the outuxard expression of every 
intention and aerUiment. Art only adds 
ease and grae^lneee to the promptix^^ of 
nature: as nature has ordained, that man 
ahall walk on his feet, and not on his Aonds, 
itti — ^teaches him to walk graeefuUy. . 

371* ComiVATioir of the Waves. 1. 
But ybu forsooth, are veiy uAee vosxiydeepbi 
leAmed in the triUh ; u^, ujIkA, eonihmp& 
ble, mban persons; but y&u,8tr6ngygdmnt> 
8. Mere hireUnge, and /$m^«ervezB— are al- 
ways opposed to (5) imprHvemente, and (6) 
originuity: 90 9re tyrante^~to libaiy^mia 
rg^Ueanum. 8. Wisdox alone is truly 
fiur I tiet, only appkn so. 4. How like 
a ftwning publican he looks! .5. How 

rin you are, and^^-M in this old world ! 
Wh&t ! can so yoking a thorn l^enn to 
prick ? 7.' iUSfiey-— is your iuit ! what 
should I «&y to you! Should I not say. 
Hath a d6g mSney? Is it^NMSt^fe— a edr 
can lend thrii thousand dXieateP 7. They 
tell {U to be moderate; but tMy, tbbt< 
are to revel in profdgion / 

BUscellaaeoiia. 1. Can one phenome-, 
non of mind be presented, without being 
connected with another? if so,^-Aoti;7 2. 
Reputation^-otten effiscts that, which did not 
belong to one's eharaeter. Make a ehUd — 
believe lliat he is considered axmabU, by his 
iHmdff, and he will generaUy &eeof7ie so. 3. 
4;0=ec/iofi-— is the continuous principle of &kw, 
— ^which is epirittuU heat / and hence the 
very vital principle of man. 4. Must not 
the flnt possible idea — of any individuali 
have been the product of the relation— be- 
tween two states of the mind, in reference to 
external oftfeete ? 

Aneedote. Danger ef Bad Company, 
8t. Auetin compares the danger of bad omt* 
fany—^ a naU driven into a po9ti which, 
after the first, and second stroke, may be 
drawn out with little difficulty; but being 
once driven up to the h&ad, the pincers can 
take no hold to draw iX outt whkfa can be 
dooeoBlybyUiedeitniotionof thetiwod j 



Ud 



1. A wounded repntaiion !• teUoDi 
cvrwC S. ConeiHatory manoers always com- 
mand efieon. 3. Never deride any one's iti/Ermi* 
tU»: 4. DeCroctMm— is a siu against justiet. 6. 
Jkfotleffy— 4ms more charms than Uauty, 6. No 
fear should deter as from doing good, 7, Pin not 
yonr/atM to another one^s sleeoe. a Rechtat 
youth^makou ruf^ age. 9. The example of tho 
good is visible pfa'iosophy. 10. IVHifc— never fean 
rigid examinatkm. 11. Skknm is ftlt, but not 



Reason* Aa the field of tine science en- 
largea, aa thought becomes mom free, an in- 
quiry upon all subjects becomes more boffl 
and Harcking ; a voice louder and atiU loud- 
.er oo(nes tip from the honest and thinking 
men in Christendom, calling for rationality 
m religion, as well as in every thing else / 
callmg for such principles of bibUcal inter- 
pretetion. as shall show the scriptures to 
be indeed, and in truth, the Word or G09. 
Etery ray of truth, which ha^ been sent 
from heaven^to enlighten and bless man- 
kind, has gained admittance into flie world 
by patient struggling and pereevering cofi- 
test. 

Vavletlea* 1. The words of Seneea, the 
virtuous Pagan, put to the MusA— many a 
pagan christian. 2. When Socrates was in- 
ft^med, that tbe Judges had sentenced him 
to death, hesrepliedr-^ And hath not Nature 
passed the same sentence on them?"* 4, 
There is more e^oguenoe, in the tone of eoiee, 
hi the looks, and in the gestures of a speak- 
ery.than m the choice of his words. 
Bear Palienes— too, is bom of WO0, 

PaiMMM, that opens the gate 
WhereffcrougA the so«i of man must f»~ 

Up to each nobUr state. 
High namres— mustbe thunder^acvrti, 
With many a searing wrong. 
Xaio, that shocks etuiiy, is reason^ murdtr. 
I would not waste my spring of youth, 
In idle daUianee; I would plant richMttb, 
To Motwm in my manhood, and bear>^i^ 
Wbeu I am oU. 
Full many a gm^-of purat ray serene, 

The dark ur^atKomed caves of oeoan bear, 
Full many a>loirV is bom— to blush xinsem. 

And waste its sweetnen on the desert air. 
Seatcnyuf cloud ! with folds so «^ and/atr, 

Swimming— in the pure— quiet mr / 
Thy/«ee0, bathed in lun/igAl, while hdow. 
Thy shadow^-o'er the wOb moves slow : 
Where, ^idst their labor, panse the rwysr train, 

As oool it oomos-alongthe gmM. 
Bmut^ tHond! I would I wen with thea 

la thy calm way— o'er land and sea .* 
To rest— on thy muolUng tkirti, and look 

On JSorch— as on an qpea tesir; 
On ilrtams, that tie her realms, with silver ftaiiA, 

And the long wofft, that seam her teiMb/ , 
And hear her humming dW», and the sound 
Of tiwgiea m siii lire akiag looal 
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379. Remember, that Nature abhon mo- 
notony , or sameneflB of sound, as much as 
ihe does a vacuum. Hence, give variety in 
miphagiB,ii}fleetum8, and t(;ave9,if they often 
occur. 1. (3) Mppy, (6) hiLmy, (6) J^p- 
py p&ir! none but the (2) hdvef (6) 
n^ but the (5) hnwef none (8) but the 
brave deeerva the /Hmt / ». (6) What a piece 
of vjork—v mdn ! how mbU in (6) rea- 
son/ how vMUt in (6) facultim ! m (4) 
fomh and ?6) moving, how eaepress anj 



movingy 

in adton, how like an on^ 
eel/ in apprehJhuUm, (4) how like a Gorf / 
3. My JUDGMEiTT— approvee this metuure, 
and my whole heabt— ii in it / all that I 
hoots (4) all that I am; and aUjthat I 
HOPS, in thiu life, I am tunw ready here to 
stdke upon it ; and I leave q^ as I began ; 
th't (4) tink or mdm ; (6) //« or dit ; 
Burvvoe or (0^ PEiiisHrT^ <^ii^ ^o*^ ^® dscla- 
lULTioir. It IB my tivine aentiment, and -^2) 
l^ the bkmne of God, it shall be my dyxng 
sentiment.: (o) Independence — (6) n^w 
and Independence (9) foestxe \ 

3Y3. Euxct/ What is the iMe of reading, 
speaking, and singing, if the proper effect is 
not produced 1 If the singing in our church 
ehabrsj and the reading and speaking in the 
desk ami palTpU, were what they ought to 
be, and what they may be, the house of God 
would be more thronged than theatres ever 
have been. Oh! when will the &e»^<orfru/te 
be delivered in the best of manners? May 
the stars of eloct^ian and mvtsie, be more 
numerous than the stbrs of heaoen ! 
Because I cannot jSaU«r, and ipoBk /air, 
9ma» in man's /oee, tmooth, dectivi and eof, 
Deck with French words, and apish e»iir<My, 
1 must be held— a r&icoroas huifif. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm. 
But thus hla simple (rtUA— must be abvud. 
By sWun, slf, insinuating Jaekt t 
The* plunged in <lb, and exercised in can. 
Yet, never let the mobU mind despair : 
When prest by dAnfftra, and beset by /om. 
Heaven iU timely eueeenr doth interpose, LerW*) 
And, (when our virtue sinks, overwhelmed with 
By unforeseen ftzpnUtfnl^— brings relief. 
If there's a sia— more deeplf black than otkare, 
Pistingaished fi-bm the list ofeommon crimes, 
And Ugian—in itee^f, and douH^ dear 
To the dark prince of Mi— it is kfpeeriey. 
Ye gentle gaUe, beneath my hodf blow. 
And «0/tiy lay me— on the waves below. 
medom-^iook up her harp, and stood in place 
Of frequent eonetmree-^tood in every fou. 
By every wey, and walked in every street. 
And, lifttaig up her voice, proclaimed : Be wise, 
Y9foela I be of an undersuading Aeort. 
rereake the wieked : come not near his kaim : - 
Pass by : make haste: dspart, and turn away. 
Me follow— ««, whose ways are pUasautneee, 
Whose paths are ptscs, whose satf ispeffeujef. 



BEsoclmB. 1. A lhtthAiI/V4nMl— is a streag 
de/mcs. 2. Avoid c*a< which you Uoias hi others. 
3. By doing nothing, we learn to do iU. 4. C«»- 
/•MioK of a fault, makes half aiMiu{« for it. 6. 
Depondsnse and obediemee, neeessarU^ belong to 
y0«tJk. 6. Every art— is fresC Uughl by example. 
7. Great designs require great amsidsratian. 8. 
Jlfi^tfreaiM is a touchstone of friendship. 9. 
Never sport with pain, or poverty. 10. Put no 
fkith in taU-hearere. 

Anecdote. Point qf ham, BUsdatone, 
speaking of the right of a voife to dower, as- 
sertB, that if land abide in the husband a sin- 
gle fitoment, the wife shall be endowed there- 
of; and he adds, that the doctrine was ex- 
tended vefy far, by aj^ury in Wales, where 
Hie father and aon were hanged at the same 
time ; but the son was suppoeed to 'survive 
the fether, by appearing to struggle the long- 
er ; whereby he became seized of an estate 
by survivorship,' in consequence of which 
seizure, his uiife — obtained « verdict for her 
dower, 

Rlolies and Talent. Nothing is more 
eammon than to see station and ricAc»— pre- 
ferred to ialer^ and goodness / and yet few 
things are more absurd. The peculiar supe- 
riority of talent and ,^oodn««ff'-ovcr station 
and riches, may be seen from hence ; — that 
the influence of the former — ^will always be 
the greatest, in thai government, which is 
the purest ; while that of the to««r— -will al- 
ways be the greatest— m the government 
that is the most corrupt : so that from the 
preponderance of the .one, we may infer the 
soundness and vigor of the commonwealth; 
but from the o/Aer,its dotage and degeneracy, 
Tarletles. 1. Indolence and indecision, 
tho' not viee^ in themselves, generally pre- 
pare the u)ay for much sin and misery. 2. 
If the mind be properly cultvcated, it will 
produce a storehouse of precious /nii&; but 
if n^g-^de<i, it will be overrun with noxious 
weeds and poisonous plants, 3. A kind 
benefactor-4nakes one happy — as soon as be 
can, and as much as he can. 4. The only 
sure basis of every government, is in the ttf- 
fection of a pet^le, rendered contented, and 
happy, by the justness and mildness, with 
which they are ruled, 6, As moisture is re- 
quired to the, formation of every seed, ao natu- 
ral truth—'U) the formation of^«/ parindpUs, 

They whom 
JVatwrt** works can charm, with Qod himeOf 
Hold converse I grow fltmlHar, day by day, 
With His conceptions, act upon His plan, 
And form to ?u— the relish of their souls. 
Our ^fMsat acts, tho' elighUy we pass them by. 
Are so much seed— eown for XtemiCy. 

Ite dnd eu cite flo^pdir* for bit ^|0]WM- 

Ab eoa Half prododor boly wttrMM, 

b like A vOaJn wkh a anniBr flkMft ; 

A foodly ^fffc,tt>tl« at the »ew«; 
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9940 Aj the prindfiUi of elocation are 
few and aimpUi and as praetice alone makes 
Pfrfeet, there are all kind$ of examples pro- 
vided for those, who are determined to .de- 
velop their minds through their bodiest and 
become all that God and nature — intended 
them to be. . As the ear is most intimately 
connected with the ofectionM — ihe motive- 
power of the intelleet, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the student should exercise aloud, 
that the voice and ear^ as well as the thoughle 
and feelinge, may be cultivated in harvumy 
and eorregpondence. If, then, he finds the 
task severs, let him pertewere, and never 
iiiitfu2 it. 

875. ExAXPLxs. I. The queen of Den^ 
marky in reproving her son, Hamlet^ on ac- 
count of his conduct towards his s/^^&their, 
whom she married, shortly after the murder 
of the kingt her husband, says to him, "Ham' 
let, you have your &thsr much offended." 
To. whidi he replies, with a circumflex on 
ffou, ** Madam, (3)yAtt — have my fiither 
much offended." lie meant hi^ own Sathar : 
the^hia s/ep-&ther; he would also intimate, 
that she. Was aeeeuory to his father's mur- 
der i and his peculiar reply, was like daggers 
in her souA 2. In the following rep^ of 
Death to SaUtn, there isa frequent occuirenoe 
of cireum/lexes, mingled with contempt: 
** And reckon'st ih6u thvselfv/ith spirits of 
hiiaiven, heil-dQomed, Bui breath'st defiSjmx 
h&re, and sciim, where I reign king? and, 
to enrage thee m^Cf^hy kmg, and Idrd ?" 
The voice is drcumflected on heaven, heU' 
doomed, king and thy, nearly an octave. 3. 
Come, show me what thoul't dd; woul't 
weept yro\jVt fight t woulH fastf woult tear 
thyself f ni doU. Dost thou come here to 
whine t to outface me, with leaping in her 
gravi f be buried quick with her, and so will 
V; and if thou prate o( mountains, let them 
throw MiLUOKS of acres on us, till our 
^nnd, singeing her pate against the burn- 
ing «oice, make Ossa-^like a wart. Nay, 
an thouPt mouthe, I'll rant as well as (hoU, 

Anecdote. A clergyman^ once traveling 
in a e/o^e-coach, was aoruptly asked by one 
of the passengers, if nny of the heathens 
would go to heaven. "Sir," answered the 
clergyman, " I am not appointed judge of 
the world f and, consequently, cannot tdl: 
but, if ever you get to heaven, you shall 
either find some of them there, or a good 
reason u^y they are not there." 

Too Hlfflfc or too liow. In puljfil elo- 
quence, the grand difficulty is to give the 
subject all the dignity it so fiiUy oeserves, 
without attaching any importance to our* 
selves. The christian minister cannot think 
too hiffhly of his Master, or too humbly of 
kimsey^. This is the secret art which cajAi' 
votes nnd improves an audience, and which 
all who see, will fancy they could imitate ; 
while many who fry, wil) not succeed, be- 
cause they are not influenced by proper mo- 
fives, and do not use the right means. 



Provertm* 1. FotteoranM— is requisite in 
jfouth, in middle age, and in old age. 2. PeeuUar- 
t<us— are easily acquired; but it is very difficnlt to 
eradieaie them. 3. Good principles are of no use 
to us, nnleis we are governed by them. 4. Co- 
quetry— is the vice of a small mind. 5. Pure meU 
als— «hjne {m'^Aler, the more they are rubbed. 6. 
lV»ef»— lives on very costly /mnC,— its keeper^ 
happiness. 7. Exiremn^nn generally Aur(^; 
for they often expose us to damage, or render us 
ridieulom. a la the days of e^fflumee, always 
think of poverty. H. Nerer let want come npon 
yoo, and make yoa remember the days o( plenty. 
10. No one con besome a good reader or speaker, 
in a few weeks, or a few mortths. 

mronuuiu I have always observed, says 
Ledyard, that women, in all countries, are 
civil, obliging, tender, and humane; that 
they are inclined to be gay and cheerftU, thn- 
orous and modest, and that they do not, like 
man, hesitate to perform a generous action. 
Not haughty, arrogant, or supereilious, they 
are full w courtesy, and fond w society; more 
liable, in general, to err than man, but in 
general, also, more virtuous, add performing 
more good actiojis than he. To a woman, 
whether civilized or savtige, I never address- 
ed myself in the language of decency and 
friendship, without receiving a decent and 
nriendl^ oiietoer. With man it has been often 
otherwise. In wandering through the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark; thro* hon- 
est Sweden, and irozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, tmprincipled Russia, and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
the to<Miiefi— have ever Deen/rtenrfZy t6 me. 
and uniformly so ; and to om to this virtue^ 
(so worthy to be called 5enetw2efice,) their 
actions have been performed in so free and 
kind a manner, 'that if I were dry, I drank 
the sweetest draught, and if hungry, ate the 
coarsest morsel, with a double niisk. 

Varieties* 1. When Baron, the actor, 
came from hearing one of MassiUon^s ser- 
mons, he said to one of his Comrades of |he 
stage ; here is an orator; we — are only ac' 
tors. 2. S'ome people — wasA themselves for 
the sake of being clean; others, for the sake 
of appearing so. 3. Of all the pursuits, by 
which property is acquired, none is prefera- 
ble to agricuUufe, — none more productive, 
and none more worthy of a gentleman. 4. 
It is a maxim with unprincipled politicians, 
to destroy, where they cannot intimidate, 
nor persuade. 5. Good hutnor, and mental 
charms, are as much superior to external 
beauty, as mind is superior to matter. 6. 
Be wise, be prudent, be discreet, and <em- 
perate, in all things. 

Patriots have toiled, and in their eountry^s cause 
Bled nobly, and their deedSj as they deserve. 
Receive proud reeompense. We give in charge 
Their names— vo the tweet lyre. The historic muse, 
Proud of her treasure^ marvAei with it— do¥m 
To latest ti$nes; and settJpture, in her tatn. 
Gives bond, in ston»—mA ever-during brass, 
To guard them— and immortalize her trust 
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8T6. ImroiTATioKs. TbetnimuOioruaxe 
opposite to monotones^ and mean the rise and 
fall of the voioe^ in its natural morements 
through a eentenoe: they are demonstrated 
in muricy and here, in eloeuHoru In alleom- 
num kinds of reading and speaking, the voice 
should not generally rise and &U more than 
one note, in its passage from syllable to syl- 
lable, and from word to word: its morement 
win then be genUe, easy and flowing. But 
when the paasiop, or sentiment to be exhibit- 
ed, is powerflUly awaktning at exdiing, it 
may rise or fiOl aeveral notes, according to 
the predominance of ibeling. 

877. Our (6) sight — ^is the most (4) per^ 
fedt and most (6) delightful'^ of all our 
sensea (4) It fills the mind with the largest 
variety of (3) ideas; (6) converses with its 
olifeda at the greatest (6) dietanee / and con- 
tinues the longest in (6) o^^ion, without being 
(4) ttredr-cft (3) satiaUdy with its proper en^ 
Jaymenta, the (6) sense of (8) riELiiro, 
can, indeed, give us the idea of (6) extension, 
(6) shape, and all other properties of matter, 
th*t are perceived by the (6) eye, except (4) 
colors. (3) At the same time— it iis very much 
(6) »friwjr«m««J— and (4) coi\fined in its ope- 
ratiollis, to the (3) number , (4) bulk, and (6) 
distance, of its peculiar oliijeds. 

878. Whenweread,or speak, vnthout any 
feeling, the voice ranges between our first 
and fourth notes ; when there is a moderate 
degree of feeling, and the subject somewhat 
interesting, it ranges between our second and 
sissth notes; when there is a high degree of 
feeUng and interest, it ranges between our 
fiiurth and eighth notes; descending, how- 
ever, to the third and frst, in a cadence, or 
dose of the ejfort* It is highly necessary to 
keep the voice t^loat, and never let it run 
aground; that is, let fiM feeling and thought 
keep it on the proper pitches, and do not let 
it descend to the first, or ground-note, till the 
piece is completed ; except in depreteed mo- 
notony. Memorize the preceding, and talk 
it off in an easy, graceftil and appropriate 
manner. 

AlMtrMt^iMetton. Which is moxejiro- 
bable, that otit Judgment, in respect to exier* 
not phenomena, has Been warped, by compar- 
ing their operations with those of the mvnd; 
or, that OUT metaphysical mistalUs have been 
occasioned, by fi>rming a false analogy be- 
tween its internal (^lerations, and outward 
ap pe oftuues ? 

The midnight mmm-'terenely smiles 

O'er natuf^ soft repose ; 
No towering doud obscnres the sky, 

No ruffling umpttt blows. 
Now, every pastian-wnku to rmt; 

The throbbing heart lies stUl ; 
And vaiying schemes ofl^i 
Pistrsct the laboring «oiB. 
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rrerks. 1. A dear «MiM<mfli ftatsin «^ 
eutation. 2. An open door will tempt a saint. 3, 
Cot\fidene» — u the companion of nuxees. 4. 
Crudty to a vwnan i»— the crime of amomHr. 5. 
A smart rqwqfia better than Bmoothdrol. 6. AdA 
nqt trvuble to the grUf-wom heart. 7. AfftiMlen 
—is at best a deformity. 8. Bear misfbrtanes with 
patienee andfottbude. 9. A good maxim is ncvct 
out of season, 10. AmbtHofir—ncvT looks btkini. 
11. A Vfise man wants but liuU. IS. KitmoUdgs 
■:-inake8 no one happy. 

AAeedote. A tragedy of JEsckylus wa« 
once represented before tiie Athenians, m 
which it waB said of one of the diaracteray 
"that he cared more to be just, than to appear 
so." At these words, all eyes were instantly 
turned upon Arisfides, as the man who, of 
all the Greeks, most merited that distinguish- 
ed character; sfnd ever after he received, by 
universal consent, the surname of— «*T*c 
Just:' 

Courtesy. St PotfZ, addreeshfig himaelf to 
christians of all grades and classes, even down 
to menial servants, exhorts them to be cow^ 
teous, Courteousiiess — ^must mean, thereftwe, 
a something, which is within the reach of aO 
sortfi df people ; and, in its primary and best 
sense, is exactly such a hdiiavior, as sponta^ 
neously springs ftom a heart, warm with 
benevolence, and unwilling to give needlesff 
pom, or uneasiness to a ibUow-befhg. We 
have BO more 'right, ujantonfy or carelessly 
to wound the mind, tiian to wound the body 
of a fellow-being ; and, in Tnany instance^ 
the /ofmer— is the more cruel of the two, 

Vartetles. 1. Same start in lifb, without 
any leading object at all; Mm«, with^a low 
aim, and some, witii a high one; and just in 
proportion to the elevation at which they aim, 
will generally be their success. 2. Guard 
against fraud, and imposition; and forego 
some advantages, rather than gain them at a 
risk, that cannot be ascertained. 3. In the 
determination of doubtful and intricate cases, 
the nicest discrimination, and great solidity 
of Judgment, are reqtiired. 4. We have an 
instinctive expectation of finding nature 
ererywhere the som^,— always consistent^ 
and true to herself s but whence this expee- 
Udim? 6. Is there not something in the 
native air of true freedom, to alter, expand^ 
and improve the external foki,as well as tiM 
internal? 6. Is not qffluence^^ snare, and 
poverty,-^ A temptation? 7. Man is a true 
e^^tome of the spiritual world, or world ot 
mind ; and to know himsetf, is the perfectioa 
ofujisdom* 



It came ftom J9flavm,— it reigned in Bden^s diades, 
It roves on earth— and every vmOe invades : 
Childhood— end age—aUke its influence own. 
It haonts the beggar's nook, the monareh*s throne; 
Hangs o^er the eradle, leans above the hier. 
Gazed on old Babefs tower,— and lingers here. 
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9ftf9^ iMTOVJkTIOVt ARD MVUntT Ot 

firucH. By the frit-^B me«iit the move- 
ment of the Toioe through the different notei 
of the ecate, As-cending and si-eoendfaig, 
with «n appropriate and agreeable variety 
of flOands; by the aeamd, an agreeable loo- 
ceasion of aounds, either in $peeeh or tong, 
A dull repetition of wordi or aounda, on 
nearly the fame pitch, is very grating to the 
ear, and diagnating to correct taate ; and yet 
it is one of the most common ikulta of the 
bar, the aenate BiidpulffUt indeed, in every 
place where there is public speaking : which 
is the melancholy result of Uie usual coudw 
of teaching children to read. 

S80. ExAxnxa favtiaklt xxBiBmn. 
1 . (6) Seest thou a man (6) diUgent in his (6) fru- 
tfnen? (6)Heahallstandbefore(4)JI(<fig«,(S) 
he shall (4) stand beftire (6) mean men. S. (3) 
O swear not by the (6) moon, the (6) inconstant 
(4) moovi, (3) tliat monthly (6) ehange$ in its 
drded (3) oib. 8. 8aVl Mt. Pitt, to his aged 
aeeiMer, in debate, (4) «But (6) youth, it 
seems, is not.my (5) only (3) crime, (4) lliave 
been aceutedi—ot (6) a^ing (6) a (8) theatrir 
eal part'* 4. (6) Standing on the ascent of 
the (6) poKt, we survey the (6) pruent, and 

(4) extend our vievirs faito (3) futurUy. 5. 

(5) No one— >wiU ever be the (4) happier, tcft 

(6) talents, or (4) ridiea, (3) unless he makes 
a right (3) use of them. 6. (6) Truihs^hATe 
(4) life in them; and the (6) ^ed of that 
lift is (3) unceasing eocpanslon. 7. (6) He, 
who loves the (6) Lord, with aU his (4) heart, 
and his neighbor aa (4) kkmself, needs no (5) 
compass, or (4) helm to steer his (3) course ; 
because (6) truth and (4) Uwe vn Im (3) 
imndand(2)fide. N. B. The inflections, dr- 
cumilexes, &&, commence with the accented 
vowel, which is supposed to be on the note 
indicated by the preceding figure. 

381* PnOXISCVOUSEXAXPLlS WITHOUT 

NoTATioir. The predominant charactcristica 
of ihe female mind is qfftetion : and that ot 
the male mind is thought : tho^ both have ttf' 
fustion and thought ; but disparity^-^oos not 
imply irtferiority. The sexes are intended 
fat dilftrent spheres of Ijfe, and are created 
in conformity to their destination, by Him, 
who bids the oalp»brave the Any of the 
tempest, and the Alpine jlotoer — lean its 
cheek on the bosom of eternal snow* 

Abstraet CInestloiBu Is not that pro- 
pensity of the human mind, which seeks tot 
a medium of eommuniemion, between two 
physical phenomena, to be traced to the tsdt, 
that every admitted truth, is derived from a 
medium of knowledgef and that there is a 
eonneetion among all hiteUectual phsnome- 
na; ao much so, that we cannot oonceive a 
Mew idea, without a medhim of oomminiis»* 
tionT 



IiaecBKles. 1. By minding oar own bosiiieM, 
we ihall be mora w^ui, more bmtvcitnt, more 
ngptdai, and ten times happitr, S. That eta- 
dent will live mumMyy who lies dewn, like a 
eamd, under his burden, 3. Remember, wliile 
yoa liee, it is by iooAs^that men deceive. 4. A 
fooUsh friend may cause more feee, Than could 
indeed the ttritat foe. 5. He, who confides in a 
person of no honoty may consider himself very 
fcfdfcy, if he is not a si^ffenr by it 6. The eondU 
tion of mankind is mekj that we must not believe 
every smooth spMcA— the cover of a kind inten- 
tion. 7. Who is wise T He who teams from eoery 
one. a'WhoiifuAf He, who is oanimlcd. 9. 
Nothing is so dumb— as deep emt^ion. 10. Where 
there ie i&meh mys tery, dien is generally mnch 
ignoranee, 11. Gatoh not toon at oOeiice. 19l 
Whoflo loselh his qrarte, loeeth off. 

Ameedote. Choice qf a Busband. An 
Athenian, who was hesitating, whether to 
give his daughter in marriage to a man of 
tooriA with a small fortune, or to a rich man, 
who had no other reconmwndatton, went to 
consult Themistocles on the subject '*I 
would bestow my daughter,*' said ThemisU^ 
des, " upon a man without money, rather 
than upon money without a manJ* 

Tme Phllosopl&jr— consists in doing all 
the good that we can, in teaming all the 
good we can, in teaching to others all the 
good we can, in bearing, to the beet of our 
ability, the various ills of life, and in er^oy 
ing, with gratitude, errenry honest pleasure- 
that comes in our ujay. 

Varieties. 1 . Should not our intentions, 
as well ia oot aetiono-^he good? 2. True 
love-— is of slow growth* mutual and reeipro' 
cat, and (bunded on esteem*- 3. Graces, and 
aeeompUshsnents—'on too often designed fbr 
teouaHsacfaing, and coquetry. 4. There is 
time for aU things. 6. An indioidual — ^in- 
dined to magnify every good, and minify 
every eoi^-Hnust be a pleasing eomponion, 
or pariner-4ioir ^,— ^whether male ot fb* 
male, 6. ITnoioMSge— is tioi wisdom; it is 
only the raw material, from which the beau* 
tift)^ fkbric of wisdom is produced; there- 
fore, let us not spend our days m gathering 
materials, and live, and die^ without a shel- 
ter. 7. E^ery eoilr-has its limit; which, 
when passed, plunges the wicked into miS" 
cry* 8. One thief in the house, is more to be 
dreaded than /^rir— in the street* 9. The 
more haste, generally the worst pxed. 10. 
The moral govemmait, under which we live, 
is a kingdom of tMes; and whatever we poe- 
sess, is given us for uscf and with it, the o^p- 
portunUy an(\ power of usfaig it 

St^0ttart,OG(Mf,the HTeuxidHght 

Of all this wondrons vmld we see, 
Its glow by day, its swnle by night, 

p^n but r^acf»9««s— caught from thee; 
Where'er we mm, thy gferia shine. 
And aZ( things/otr and *KffA| are thiae. 
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38A* InrovATioiTB CaanwBD. Listen 
attenti'vely, to a peraon under the influence 
of nature, of his own feelings and thoughts 
. he relatee storifSi soppoite argUmentSj com- 
' mands thoee under his authority, speaks to 
persons at a distance, utters exclamations of 
anger and rage, Joy and raptwre, pours 
forth lamentations of sorrow and gritf, 
breathes qff'eeiion, love, &c. in diflerent pUeh- 
es, tones, qualities, emphasisy inflection, and 
circufi\fiexes, elevations and depressions of 
voice. The only possibility of sucoees, there- 
fore, is— to get perfect control of the vocal 
organs, by practicing these piindples, and 
conforming the whole maniier to the sense 
and o^'ec<« of the oompodtion. 

383* IHTOHATioK AKB Mklodt. Thcse 
examples are given as general guides; the 
figures refer to the notes in the Diatotuc 
Scale. I. (4) But, (&) from the (4) tomb, (6) 
the (4) voice of (6) nature (6) cries, (6) And, 
(6) in our (4) ashes, (6) live (4) tbeir woiKS) 
ted (2) >Sra. 3. But (6) yonder comes, (4) 
rejoicing in the (6) kast, (6) The (4) powerAil 

(3) king of (3) day. 3. (6) Awaks! (8) 
ARISE ! (6) or (5) be (3) forever (2) fallen, 
4. (3) He expired in a (6) vietualtng-hoMae, 

(4) virhich I hope (6) 1 (3) shaU (2) not 7. 
(6) Fair (6) angel, thy (6) desire, which tends 
to (6) Kirow The works of (5) God, doth (4) 
merit (3) praise, 8. (5) Such (4) honors Ilion 
to (6) BSE looer paid, And (6) peaceAil slept 
(4) the mighty (3) Qector's (2) shade. . N(^, 
Construct a scale on ftint ruled paper, and 
place the words on it as indicated; the same 
9A7Udes are on the musical staff. 

BUsoeUaaMova. 1. iBeauiy — is the out- 
ward form of goodness : and this is the rea- 
son, we love it instinctively, without think* 
ing why we love: but vre cease to love, when 
we find it unaccompanied with truth and 
goodness, 2. Make not your opMons, the 
criterion of right and torong: but make 
fight and toron^^— the ajterion of your ac- 
tions and principles. 

F«i0— briug back at w, 
Iminacalatt, die mannen of the mom / 
Something wn thought—M blotud, we rttohid— 
Is shaken, we rmoun c e d r e turns agalji. 
There it no greakr punishment of vice— 
Than that it have its own ipiUg 
Hence, guiUjf—Anfemal Iocs becomes the 
Most diadlf kata. 

The {nfcftf, and not the deed. 
Is in oar pouter f and iherrfore, who dabes greatly, 
Dot$ greatly. 

6. K^ordf— are things s a small drop of 
ink, (fclling like dew^) upon thought, pro- 
duces that, which makes thousands, periiaps 
xiuioirs think. 7. Someth/^g—ia at all 
times — flowing iii/o us. 

Too much the 6eau<i^ul— we prin; 
The tiHr««-oft«n we dapiss. 



PrvTerlBs* 1. The mnedy for haunts is— 
npt to remember them. 9. To read, and not urndtr- 
stand, MVapttrstu, and xMiocerlake. 3. Truth rf- 
Jines, but does not ohseurt. 4. He who leeuhest 
oflen learns himself. 6. Worth'-haa been under- 
rated, ever sinee teealth—hau been •ecrrated. 6. 
AfilHruify— cannot sanction an error, nor noveiiy 
injure a truA. 7. A man in a passion, rides a 
horse that runs enoay with him. 8. A smaU leak 
will link a great ship. 9. Never forget a good 
turn, 10. Lytnf<— is the vice of ■ slane. It. Sel^ 
concetf— is the attendant of ignoranee. 12. Hie 
I6ve of foeufy is natural. 

■Aneodote. The emperor of CMna — in- 
quired of Sir George Staunton, about the 
manner in which physicians were paid in 
England, When he was made to understand 
what the praetiee was, he exclaimed, — ** Can 
any man in England afford to be ill? Now, 
I have four physicians, and pay all of them 
a weekly salary j but the moment I am sick, 
that salary is stopped, till I am well again; 
therefore, my indisposiiion is never of long 
duration." 

IVommikm The prevailing numners of an 
age depend, more than we are aware ot, or 
are willing to altowr on the conduct of the 
women : this is one of the prineipol things 
on which the great machine of himian society 
turns. Those, who allow the influence which 
'female graces have in contributing to polish 
the manners of men, would^d well to reflect, 
how great an i^ifluence female morals must 
also have on their conduct. How much, 
then, is it to beregretted, that loomera^— should 
ever sit down, contented, to polish, when they 
are able to r^fbrm — ^to enterUtin, when they 
might instruct. Nothing delighta men more 
than their strength of understanding, when 
true gentleness of manners is its associate; 
united, they become irresistible orators, hless'd 
vrith the power of persuasion, fraught vrith 
the sweetness of instruction, making woman 
the highest ornament of human nature. 

Varieties* 1. Fear — is a bad preserver 
ot anting intended to endure »- but love-^ 
will generally ensure./Sd^i/y, even to theend, 
2. He, who knowingly defonds the wrong 
side of a question, pays a very bad compli- 
ment to his ftearers: as much as to say ; FatsC' 
hood, supported by my talents, is stronger 
than im/A, supported by yours, 3. Before a 
man should be convicted of a libel, the jury 
must be satisfied, that it was his uUerUion to 
libel; not to state /ods^ which he believed to 
he true, or, reasonings, which he thought 
Just. 4. The difierenoe between the toord 
of Ood, and the eotnpoeitions of nutn, is as 
great, as between real flame and painted 

me. 6. Dissimulation, even the most in* 
nocent, is ever productive of embarraasmmtst 
whether the deeign is evil, or n^, artifiee is 
always dangerous^ and almoatiiievitilij^ dt^ 
graci!fuL 



PRINCIPLES OF SLOCiniON. 
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884» RiYTSioara. Let sU the preeecUng 
pfiinciplet be reyiewed, with an iUastration of 
each, and endeavor to fix them, permanently, 
in the mind, by seeing their truth, and feeling 
their power in practice; bo that yaacanwrUe 
a work youiaelf on the philosophy of mind 
andootoe. Remember, that nothhig is youfv, 
tin you make it your own, by understanding 
it seitrUifieaUy, raiionaUy and qjfeetuously, 
and then by applying it to its proper object: 
do not forget ejfeetsy causes^ endt, their suo- 
eeasiv0 arderf and simultaneous deveiopment, 

SVB% LAMBICT CM U|AVnCO PAaAXUBS. 

(PlotRlMM, Vfith fuansUif.) 
^Of untxpeeud stroke, van* than of Jktuh! 
Most I thus teiM thee, Paradiuf thns Uaw 
Thee, natiye soil, these happy wottt and tkadn^ 
Fit haunt brfocbf where I had hoped to spend, 
{(iuMt^ tho' tod,) the respite of lAa< day, 
That must be mortal to us both ; 
O fiovmt^ tthat will never in o^knr elimafe grow,) 
My Mfiy visitation, and my ia«l 
At evYi, which I bred up, with tender hand, 
From the first opening hud, and gave ye iMiiNf; 
TPktf, iMw^ shall rear you to the tun, and rank 
Tour lri&e», and water from the ambrosial/ottlKf 
TIm, (lastly,) nuptjal tonw, by me adcnmed 
With what to xif Al, or «maU, was HMd, from thkb 
How sAoA t part, and wKiihtr wandei^-<down 
Into a lower woTid, to ihis—olbKun 
And wild ? Ho^ shall im breathe in taker air, 
Lessptiri, accnstohied to immortal fruits f 

385. How fTiom,— how /tmid,— hoW afc- 
yee^, must thai spiii^be, which can sit down, 
—contented with mediocri/y. Asform^tae^ 
—ell that is tvithin me is on>Ere. I had ra- 
ther be torn into athotisand j;i0Des, than relax 
my rewiiUiont of reaching the subUmegt 
heighte of oir/ue— and knowledge, 6f good- 
ne$B — and inUh, of lots— and wisdom. 
Nothmg is so orcbiotM,— nothing ao admie- 
ABLS, in human af&irs, but may be attained 
by the industry of man. We are descended 
from heaven f thither let us go, whence we 
derive our origin. Let nothing so/u/y us,— 
lower than the summit otall exeeUenee. 

IVomliMatota aiiA ReaUata. TheA^mt* 
inaliata-^wen a sect, the followen of JZo»- 
eetinue and Abelard: according to these 
philosophers, there are no existences in na- 
ture corresponding to general terms, and the 
objects of our attention in all our general 
apeculationa, sro not Oeoi, but words. The 
Realitta we r e their opponents, and adhered 
to the principles of Arittotle. 
Qf)— may the tpkiu of the rfwirf— descend 
To watch— the silent slumbtn of Si/nmd; 
To hover— round his evening walk— 4«nj«n, 
And hold sweet eonterts— on the dusky grsen; 
To haU the spot— wberejEffl their friendship grew. 
And htavenr^nnd natura— opened to their view. 
Oft, when he trims his cheerfUl hearth, and sees 
A smiling arel»— emulous to please, 
Iksrs— may ihas gentle guests— delight to dweD, 
And 5teff the 8een»-4bey loved in lift wo wlL 



l^sMonles* 1. 1%^ great hatOs and mnttst 
among politicians is— not how the government 
shall be administered, bm who shall administer iL 
2. They who go to church out of vanity, or ewi' 
osityy and not for worship and instruetiort, should 
not valus themselves on account of their rdigionf 
for it is not worth a straw, Z. Allow time for 
amsiderationf everything is badly executed, that 
is done hj/oree or vioUnee. 4. Oeeasional mirth, 
is not Incompatible with wisdom; and the man of 
reserved habits, may somaimts be goy. 5. Happy 
are they, who draw lessons of pnofence— from the 
dongery, in whibh olA«rt are involved. 6. Elo- 
9waMe— can pierce the rrinctant wonder of the 
toorld, and make even monanht tremble on their 



BpinoUu ''PrayyOf what did 
your brqtherii^e^". said the Marquis Spindhiy 
one day to Sir Horace Tere. ** He died, sir," 
repli«» he, « of having no/Mng/o do." ''Alaa! 
sir," said Spinola, " thai is enough to kill any 
general of us aU/* Mostesquieu says, ** We, 
in general, place idleneae among the beati- 
tudes of heaoen # it should rather, I think, be 
put amid the torturea of helL Austin calls it 
— the hitrying a man alioe*** 

F«iiude BdswatloM* How greatly is it 
to be regrettsd, that for the benefit of both 
sexes, toomm are not generally so educated, 
that their eonvereatioiu might be still much 
more ue^ftd toia, as well as beneficial to 
ihenuehee ! If, instead of filling their heads 
with irifi/ta, or woree than trifles, they were 
early taught what might be really u«ful, 
they would not then be so continually in 
pursuit of $illy, ridiculous, expensive, and 
many times criminal amusement; neither 
would thto conversation be so insipid and 
impertinent, as it too qfien is. On the eon^ 
trary, were their minds properly improved 
with knowledge, which it is certain they are 
exceedingly capable o^ how much more 
agreeable would they be to themselves, and 
how much moro improving and deUghifUl to 
us ? (How truly charming does beauty a^ 
pear, when adovned by good nature, good 
sense, and knowledge? And when beauty 
fades, as soon it mtts^, there will then be 
those qualities and aecomplishmenis remain^ 
ing, which cannot, ihil to command great re- 
gard, esieemf told e^ffiBction* 



us 



Bnl— shaU we wear these glories for a day, 
Or shall die^ last, and we r^oies in them? 
While there is hops, do not distrust the gods, 
But wait, at least, till Cesar*s near approath. 
Fores us to yield. Twill never be too lal»— 
To sue for eAaiw , and own asmfiMror. 

Jn/aithf and hope, the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern— is charity . 
Tie siueotibri^forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree^'s inclined. 
The mind, that would be happy^ most be grasl/ 
Great in its wishes, great in its surveys; 
Extended fHsm, a narrow aimd extend. 
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P&INCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



BM, As 80 much dependi apon the proper 
- ftkooemerU of tiie ▼oice, through the different 
notee of the ecale, end as oar primary in- 
■tractioB in reading is often diametrically op- 
posed to what is natural, it is deemed neoes- 
■ary to be more explicit in direetimtf as well 
as in examplea. Imitate, With tbevotee, ao- 
oompanied by corresponding motions of the 
hand, the gentle undulations of the waters, 
when the wa^es run moderately high ; let- 
ting the moTement of youf voice resemble 
that of a small boat. Observe the Tarious 
movements of diflerent kinds of bird$ through 
the air, some bobbing up and down, others 
moving -more graoeftiUy ; some flapping their 
wings, otheM sailing, soaring : but themow- 
Bfiots of the voioe are inftnUely move vari- 
ous than all other external motions; fbr. it 
odntains them alL 

zH> sioBT nom ow nm scalbi 

7. 

t. ak^aai 

a. ftoBtka te Mtn« tear «Uf« 

4»S kMb MiMor «h. dHlrwBA. 

S. . ' lad 

a. a 



BleMed— weMffMilm« are! and I 
Bdppy in qiiiet,/Wtfif» ; for the 
Of a pleaBsat company ot/riend^^ 
Wero in my ear, just now, and gentler Aougfm 
From sptriHj wlioae hlgli character I knew; 
And I retain their I'y^iMnce, ai the atr— 
Retains theaq^bM»~of departed day. 
There is aspdl— in eyeTjJIowtry 

A tweetntsi — ^in each <pray, 
And every simple bird — ^has|KnMr— 

To please ns— with its lay. 
And there is music— on the bfvass, 

That qwrts along tibe glads, 
And crystal deie-drops^-on the Sws, 

The gtms-^j/aney made. 
O, there is Joy— and KappinssSf 

In crcry thing I see, 
Which bids my soul rise up-^ad blew 
The GFod, that blesses ms. 
Vetlkod* In speaking aeiempore, or in 
t0r</ing,xxTHOi>,or the proper arraogement 
of the thought$, is of the first importaneet 
to attain which, yon must^, in your mindy 
the precise dl^eet you have in view, and 
never lose right of it; then, determine the 
grand divMoftf/ vrfaich should be natural, 
and dittind / not an unn eces s a ry thought, 
or iUudration — should be admitted: and 
even in the ampH^hoaiiUm of the suligeet, eve- 
ry jNrf should have its proper ptaee, and aU 
—present a whole^ 

Ancodote. B^. Swnmerfield, It is said, 
of the late Mr. Summerfleld, that being asked 
by a bishop, where he vras bom, he replied, 
**! was bom in England, and bom agdn in 
Brelond:* «* What do you mean 7" inquired 
the bishop. « Art thou a mofffer in Israel, and 
knowest not thase things 1** was the reply* 



Iiaeonles. 1. The aniUoiB, to the baneftil ftt> 
finenoe ofjiattsrff is, for every one to sxamiass 
himself; and inilf estimate his own fwalitfcs, and 
character. 2. Let as make ourselves finu(/%u< in 
what is certainly tnts, and we shall be able to 
anstosr slbjsetions, or r^srt them os unwonhji of an 
answer. 3. ^fyvmenl— cannot disprove/act ; no 
two opposing /(Md can be produced; all ofadeo* 
tions to s.fact mnst therefore be f%sg9des. 4. Ed- 
tmutof^— includes all the m/fiMn«ei, that serve to 
tmfold the /ocuilib,— and determine the ehor- 
aeur; thus invohvii^ themmlol, and pkyskaL 5. 
.To render good for soU, is Ged-like; to render 
good for good, is «nafi-like ; to render soU for tesi, is 
6iasl-like; to render soU iorgoodrAs dcod-like. 

Varieties* Has a wi»e and good God-> 
ftxmished us with desires, which have no ooiw 
respondent ot^eets, and raised expectations 
in our breasts, with no other view but to di^ 
appoint themi Are we to be forever in 
seardi of happiness, without arriving, at it; 
either in fAi» world or in the next? Are we 
ibrmed with a passionate longing for inunot' 
tatity, and yet destined to perish, after this 
short period of existence ? Are we prompt- 
ed to the n6blest actions, and supported 
through lifo, under the severest hardsh^ 
and most delicate temptations, bjr the hopes 
of a reward, which is visionary and ehimeri' 
cat, — by the expectation of praises, of which 
it is utterly impossible for us, ever to have 
the least knowledge or ery'oyment ? 

Bflbets of Knowledi^ The moie 
widely knowledge is spread, the more wiB 
they be prized, whose happy M it is— to ea> 
tend its boimds, by discovering new truths; 
to multiply its tMes— by inventtng netofnodet 
of applying it in praetioe. Beat knowledge 
—never prompted either turbulence, or uo- 
bditfi but its progress is the foreomner of 
/iterolify and enlightened toleration. Who- 
so dreads these, let ^uxatrembUi for be may 
be toe/{ assured, that their day isat length 
come, and must put to sudden fight the evil 
spirits of tyranny and perueutian, which 
haunted the long n^^, noio gone down the 
sky. 

VAHISVIIS. 

SoAjMsei she brings wherever she arrives; 
She builds our ftiist, as she forms our Ivoa; 
Lays the rough jiol^ of peevish natwn even, 
And (^ns, in sash breast, a little hsaioen 
Manr—iM the rugged lofty jmim, 

That ftowns o^er many a woee-beat shore ; 
Woman^s the slende r g ra ceftil vins, 
Whose curling tendrils—round ittvrine, 

And deck iu rough &arl»— sweetly o^er. 
Teach me to soothe the helpless orp^n** grief, 

With llvclyoul— the widows viroes assuage ; 
To mttVy*« moving eries— to yield nUtf, 

And be the «i«rs resource of drooping ogs. 
OfU dou bt s a re traitors. 
And make us lots the good— we oft might win» 
By ftariag to attm^ 



PRINCITLES OF BLOCUTIOir. 



9dT. Caience— Rieam ft descent, or fall 
of the Toice : here, it meaiM the proper xnan- 
mr of closing a lentenoe. In the iveceding 
examples, the pupil sees how it is made. 
The beet cadence, that which rests most 
pleasantly on the ear, is the fall of a triad; 
1. e. a regular g^radation of three n«tes from 
the prevalent pitch of voice ; which is gen- 
erally the fourth or fifth : tho^ different voieet 
are keyed on different fiteka: hence, each 
must be governed by his own peculiarities 
in this respect. Beware of confounding ea- 
denee with tnjUetitme; and never end a sen- 
tence with a/eei{e and depreeeed utterance. 
Tbo* nature wwj 4 oar talents, and diHwa>e» 
To evory man, his oiodicnm of sww*, 
Tat— wmmA— depends, as in the tiSkrH toil, 
Oil euitun^ and the sowing of the fo0. 
The frfVM man— IS not As, who feels no/sor, 
For fftof— wert stapid— and tmuumo/;— 
But As, whose fioUi rani his feaxfttftdiMi, (from. 
And bravely dam the danger, which he sAntdb 
He holds no jNiHy with unmanly /aors; 
Where duty bids, he confidehtly item; 
Faces a ikoiuand dangers at bei call, 
And trusting in his Qod, surmounts them aJU. 

Whatis/ir«? 
*Tl8 not to stalk about, niul draw in fresh air, 
From time to time, br gase upon the tun ; 
*Tis to be raac. ' 

888. Wonn-PAiNTiwo. There is noth- 
ing in an J* of the oHket fine arts, but what' is 
involved m oratory. The letiert are analo- 
gous to imcompounded paints; words^-^o 
paints^ prepared for use; and, when arranged 
mto appropriate and significant sentences, 
they form pictures of the ideas on the can- 
vas of the tmaginatum: hence,^ composition, 
whether written or spoken, is like a picture, 
exhibiting a great variety oS features , not 
only with prominence, but with degrees of 
prominence: to do which, the painter, 
speaker, or writer, applies shades of the 
same coler lo feaiuret of the same claes, and 
efipof tn^ colon to those of diferent cliMses. 

Gevenuneni. The erdtiiary division of 
governments into repuUican, wtonardkical, 
and despotic, appeal essentially erroneous; 
for there are but two kinds of government, 
good and bad: governments are national 
and special. The essence of the for mer ^ 
consists in the will of the nation constitu- 
tionally expressed ; that of the latter, where 
there are other sources of power, or right, 
than the will of the nation. 

Ancedote. Punctual Hearer, A wo- 
man, who always u^ed to attend public wor- 
ship with great punctuality, ana took care 
to be always in time, was asked how it was 
—she could always come so earZy; she an- 
swered very wisely, " that it was part of 
her religion— vot to disturb the religion of 
ifthers."* 

I hate to see a scholar gaps, 
And ffawH upon his seat, 
Or lay his ktad upon his dakf 
A$ if ehaosn asleep. 



IM 



Ii— q n les» 1. No change la external appear- 
ance, oan alter that, vriiich is radicalljr wrvn^r. S. 
Seixs an opportonity, when it pments itself; if 
ones kMt, it ipay never be rsgained. ^ Yieiow 
ment endeavor to impo»$ on the.world, by assum- 
ing a tm nb lane^ of virnw, to conceal their bad 
habin, and evil pnpeimtiis, 4. Beware of self- 
Une, for it hardens the heart, and shuts the mind to 
all that is c^orf and tnn. 6. The excesstTe pUtu- 
ur$ one feels— in talking of htputlf, ought to ^ake 
him apprehensiTe, that he affords Uitle to hie au- 
ditor, fk In our intercourse with the world, we 
should oAen ask ourselves this questiortr-llow 
would I like to be treated thus? 7. In all agm 
and eeuninmi unprineipled men may be found, 
who will slander the most upright character, and 
find elhen as base as AsmsaliMS, to join in the pro- 
pagation oriheirfattthoodt. 

0«nJlneaa«iftt of De1yt«rs* The vrosper- 
ity of a people is proportionate to the nimi- 
ber oi hands and minds usefully employed. 
To the community, sedition is a fever, cor- 
ruption ia a gangrene, wad idleness is an 
atrophy. Whatever body, and whatever so- 
ciety—wistes more than it acquires, must 
gradually decay: and every bein^, that con- 
tmues to he fed, arid ceases to labor, takes 
awav something from the public stock. The 
confinement, therefore, of any man in the 
sloth and <2aribiets of a prison, is a Urns to 
the nation, and no gam to the creditor. 
For, of the multitudes, who are pining in 
those celle of misery, a very smaU part is 
suspected of any fraudulent act, by whicH 
they retain, what belongs to others. The 
rest are imprisoned hj the wantonneiBS of 
pride, the malignity ot revenge, or the acri- 
mony of disappointed expectation. 

VAaEETTXS. 



■ «UtlMironHoriV»;i 
BidM on Um •portior iPteA, and doth belle 
lUcM-ncnortlwwDrM; Mngi, fueow, ud ilitai, 
iirfUwf n s M 

Mrcy 19 him ttikt akoiM It, b tiN rMh^ 

Aad rifhtwMi UvritaiibR of lb od, 

Bjr which Jbnm BBTBi, ia pudMiar goflty fMM. 

lad At, thai alktfM* MMM^ (brfas rip* la yum^ 



SnU «M* it, Md opt/bMl H, la M» ton. 
Hb WBU l i m bondff hb o 
Hhlow <t n « w ;hbfl 
Hb CMW pai aiw 

HhiiBrf kmiutnmfnml, mk 
Be sanusf ;— why shooldst thon for euslom^s sake, 
iMf a cold hand upon ihy Asorft warm pulse, 
And enuh dMse feelings iodk, which, utttnd, make 
lAnJb in the chain of loiM? Why thus convulse 
A 90ul, that overflows with sympoAy 
For kindred souls, when thou art called to be 
The HearCa Apostle, loving^ pun, and trueT 
The smooth hypecrisies, the polished lies, 
The oold dead/oniu->and hollow moeheriit 

Current among the many, by the/«w, 
Who know their manhood, should be held in soon ! 
Speak ./Wtfy thy fireo thought— end other souls 
1^ AifM shall answer^as from Kmng ooala 
3bgd««r kindled, JJgM and ftsol an bom! 
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PRIKCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



889. Dnruncs. Tlaa, in nwylmnicul pbi- 
lotophy, means the ■denoe of mcmng-powen ; 
in eloaUion and singing^ it lektea to the 
fnree, Itudnest, kanhneu, strength, rough' 
neu, mtftnesg, tweil, diminigh^ smootkness, 
airuptnesa, gmtlcneas ot voice: that is, its 
qualities, which are aa Tariotn aa those of the 
human mind; of wliich, indeed, they are tlie 
representatives. Observe— that the names of 
theae qualities, when spoken naturally, ex- 
press, or echo, their natures. The Loud, 
Rough, Sqfl, Smooth, Emc'h, Foreible, Full, 
Strong, Tremuious, Slender, dec. all of which 
are' comprehended in foree^ pitch, time, qtum- 
tUy, and ahruptneu of voice. 

800. Let the following examplea be ren- 
dered perfectly fimiiliar-Hhe feehngs, tho'ts, 
words and appropriate voice: nothhig, how- 
ever, can be done, as it should be, without 
having the most important examples memo- 
rized, here and elsewhere* (Loud) ''But 
when loud surges — lash the sounding ahore; 
{Rough) The hoarsetough voice, should like 
the torre?!/ xoar." {Sqfi) "* Sqfl iaihs strain, 
when Zephyr gently blows; {Smooth) And 
the smooth stream, in smoother numbers 
flows.** (Harsh) ''On a sudden, open fly, 
with impetuous recoil and jarring sound, the 
inftmal doors, and on their hinges grate harsh 
thunder,** {Sqft) "Heaven opened wide 
her eveMluring gates (harmonious sound) 
on golden hinges turning." [Sq/t) "How 
charming — ^is divine philosophy! {Harsh) 
Not harsh, and rugged, e* dull fools sup- 
pose. (8q/¥)' But mu«ioa^-es is Apollo*8 
lute." {Harsh, Strong and Forcible,) "Blow 
wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage / blow 
your cataracts, and hurrioane qK>ut, till you 
have drenched our steeples. You sulphuri' 
ous and /AottgAf-execnting fires, vaunt couri- 
ers to oaA^deaving thunderbolts ; and thou, 
all shaking thunder, strike flat the thick ro- 
tundity of the world." 

{S»ft and Smooth.) 
How sweet tb« moon-light tlaeps apoa this hnnk; 
Here will we tic, and let the soQnds ormnott^ 
Creep in our earn i aofi ttitlnooo, and the ni^htt 
Boeomo the touches of sweet hormony, 
(Qiddk tokd Joyous,) 
Let ths merry hMo ring romid» 
And the Jocund rtboek sound, 
To many a y#«lA— and many a maid. 
Dancing— in the checkered shade. 
A want of ooenfoHow-^ not fiMt, 
A mind quhe «acaiK~la a mind dlftrsfsid. 
As rolls the mm<« changing tide, 

So— human fulinffo—eUb'-nnd Jtom .— 
And who could in a hreatt confide. 

Where stormy ]m««miu— ever glow I 
Remote f^om ottioo-Aivtd a nvais, 
Unvexed— with aU the cares of «^,* 
His Am4— was silvered o»er with ago, 
'^ad long foiwitius-iiiade Urn Mv«- 



Xazlnas. 1. The credit that is got by a IK 
—only UiUs till the truth comes out. 2. Zeal, 
mixed with lov, is harmUoo—ua the dovo. 3. 
A oovotous man is, as he always /aiieuif, in want, 
4. Hfpoeritao—tnt cheat the vorid, and at last, 
thomoolveo, 5. The iorrowor is slao* to the Itnder, 
and the ostwritf—to both, 6. Borne are too ot^ 
to bond, and too old to mond. 7. Truth has al- 
ways a sore foundation. 8. He, who draws 
othon into evil «Mir«es— is the devil's ofont. 9. 
To do good, is the right way to Jlnd good. 10. 
A ofur in the hoad—U worth two in the heol. 11. 
Be'tter oparod, than 111 opont. 13. Toon teach 
more than hookt, 

AneedoCe. Love and Liberty. When an 
Armenian princ e h ad been taken captive 
with his princess, by Cyrus, and was asked, 
what he would gioe to-be reatored to Us king-' 
dom and Hberty, he replied: "As fhr my 
kingdom and liberty, I value them not; but 
if my fr/ood— would redeem my princess, I 
would cheerfully give it for her." When 
Cyrus had liberated them both, the princess 
was asked, what she thought of Cyrus ? To 
which she, replied, " I did not obserot him ; 
my whole attention was fixed upon the gene- 
rous man, who would have purchased my 
liberty with his life,'' 

Prcjudiee — ^may be oonaidered as a eofi- 
tinxjuU fiilse medium of viewing things ; for 
pr^'udiced persons — ^no( only never speak 
well, but also, never think well, of Uiose 
whom they dislike, and the whole character 
and conduct is considered — with an eye to 
that particular thing which offends them. 

Varieties* 1. Every thiifig that is an db- 
ject of taste, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
gardening, husbandry, poetry, and mtme— 
come within the scope of the orator. 2, In a 
government, maintained by the arm of poth- 
er, there is no certainty of duration ; hut one 
cemented by mutual kindness, all the best 
feelings of the heart are enlisted in its b«xh 
port. 3. Who was the greater tyrant, Diony- 
sius or the bloody Mary / 4. BeatUy, unac- 
companied by virtue, is like ^flower, with- 
out perfyune; its brlllianey may remain, hut 
its sfoeetness is gone ; all that was precious 
in it, has evaporated, 5, We might as weD 
throw oU on a burning house to put out the 
^,aB to take ardent spirits into the «/oinacA, 
to lessen the effbcts of a hot sun, or severe 
easereise, $. The understanding must be 
elevated ahove the will, to control its desirer, 
hut it must he enlightened by the truth,italt 
it may not err. 

The patkioaf—lo the gr a v o may be the oamt. 

And the j»roicd |nan— shall tread it,->«nd tbtlom. 

With bis bowed hood, shall bear him eompai^. 

But the tompor—of the invisible mind. 

The fed-like— and undying intoUoet, 

These are diothutionM, that will l^ve hi A«fWM» 

Whan KsM,— is a forgotten drcumttanes. 
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S91* DrirjkXTCS CoiTTiinrxB. Them eon- 
tnuts produce great ^ectSi when properly 
aekibUedj both in elocution BiidmuMiu The 
rtuhing loud, indicates dread, alarm, warn' 
ing, &«.; the tofl, their opporites.* the tend- 
ency of indMincfnew ia, to remore objects to 
a distance, throwing them into the hack' 
ground of the picture; and a{ fuUness, to 
bring them into the /orr-ground, making 
them very prominent ^ thus — the volyphr 
oniat deeeiiccB, or imposes upon the ear, mak- 
ing his Boonds correspond to those he would 
represent, near by, and at a distance. 

30S* FoaciBLi. Now stormingyUry rose, 
and clamor i such as heard in A^cimen, till 
fww, was never: arms on armor, clashing, 
brayed horrible ducord; ^dthe maddening 
wheels of brazen chariots raged. FulUhigh 
mi a throne— of royal state, which ftr out- 
shone the wealth of Ormus, and of Indts 
m where the gorgeous East, with richest 
hand, showers on her kings barbaric, pearl 
and gold, Satan, xxaltxs, sat. Strong: 
Mm, the Almighty Power hurled headlong, 
flaming from the ethereal skies with hideous 
ruin and combustion, down to bottomless 
^erdi^ion— there to dwell in adamantiBe 
chains, and penal ^^— who durst defy the 
Omnipotent to arms* 

80 Mcm o i ri are smit^with the glare of a toy .* 
Tliey grasp at a pMl^snd call it-^ gem. 
And ijfucl-it gold, (if it gUtun,) to tkem; 
Henco, dazzled with 6«aMly, the feeer is emit, 
The hero—vnih honor, the jMcf— with wi(; 
The/op— with his /MlA«r, his sfiM^-box and eane, 
The nympA with htrnovd, the nerohant with gam: 
Each finical pntsi, and polite pu^pifMr, 
Who dazzles the/aiwry, and tickles the mr^ 
With exquisite fropct, and mosical style, 
As gay as a fMlfp---as polished as oO, 
Sell fnilA^-at the shrine of polite doqumiet, 
To please the soft losit, and aUnre the gay unss, 

HlseellMi«««s. 1. Fair sir, you spU on 
me— on Wednesdaylu^; yon spumid me — 
Sfie4 a day( another time — yon called me 
dogt and ft>ir these courtesies, 1*11 /end thee 
thus much moneys. 2. I stand — ^fai the pre- 
sence— HifAhnighty Qod, and of the world f 
and I declare to you, that if you lose this 
diarter, never, no irxTxx— will you get an^ 
other. We are now, perhaps, airived at the 
pofM^ point Here, even Bxmx, we stand— 
on the brink of fate ! Pause! tar bxatsv's 
sake; pause, 3. Can you raise the dead? 
Pmnroe and overtake the wings of fime^ And 
can yoQ bring about again, the hours, the 
DATSrthe YEARS, that made me happy ^ 
4. But giant — that others can, with equal 
^ory, look down on jitaistire,and tbebaitof 
sense, irAere— shall we/nd a man, that bears 
q^^Kcfionx, great and msjestie fai his iHi, like 
Cato? 

Oh dien, how bUnd— 10 all that mUh reqnhes, 

Who think It^Mlpm, where a jmm— aspirs. 
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1* All is soon fsstfy in sn oridMfy 
S. Saeehut has drowned more than N^ 
Uma. 3. Zliqiair— has rained iosm, bat praump^ 
tkm muttitudts. 4. Ftattoy— aits in the partor, 
while jifoifMleaiifif is kicked out of doon. 5. Ht 
is not drank lor notkingy who pays his radbiMng 
with his fHiMift. 0. If the worU knew what passes 
in my mind, what would it think of me. 7. Give 
neither eounsd nor «a^ til) jrouore offad ibr it 8. 
CkMe not a tater— without reading it, nor drink 
iroXer— without seeing it. 0. A/oo<, and his mofuy, 
are soon |M»rtef. 10. If few words— Will not make 
you wieej tpiany will not . 

AneedoCe. Charity Sermon. Desn Swift 
— was requested to preach a charity sermon; 
but was cautioned about having it too long: 
he replied, that the^ should have nothing to 
fear on that score. He chose fbr his text 
Ihese words— ^ He that hath pity on the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he 
hath gitjen^will he pay him again." The 
Dean, after looking aroimd, and repeating 
his text in a still more emphatic manner, 
added— ^< My beloved friends, you hear the 
terms of the loan; and now, if you like the 
security,— dawn with your dust:' The rfr 
suU was, as might be ez|we(ed,— a very large 
collection, 

Preeept aiiA Bxm&ple. Example— 
works more ewres than precept g for wordSf 
without praetiee, are but councils without <f- 
feet. When we do as we soy, it is a confir- 
mation of the rule / but when our Uues and 
doctrines do not agree, it looks as if the Wesson 
were either too hard ibr us, or the advlee not 
worth/o/tourfng. If a iriert— design to edify 
by his sermons, concerning the punishment 
of the other world, let him renounce his lustf 
pride, auarice, and contentiousness/ ft>r who- 
ever would make ctnother believe a danger, 
must first show that he is apprehensive of it 
himse^. 

Tarletiea. 1. The first book read, and 
the last one laid aside, in the chiles library, 
is the mother: every look, word, tone, and 
gesture, nay, even dress Uself — makes an 
everlasting impression, 2. One who is con" 
seious of qualities, deserving of respect, and 
attention, is seldom snHeitous about them; 
but a contemptible spirit— wishes to hide it* 
self ftom its oum view, and that of others, by 
show, bluster and arrogant pretensions, 8. 
The blood of a coward, would stain the chat' 
aeter of an honorable man; hence, when we 
chastise such wretches, we should do it with 
the utmost cahnness of temper. 4. Culttvato 
the habU— of directing the mind, intently, to 
whatever is presented to it; /Ms— is the foan- 
dation of a tofm4 inteUeetual character, 6, 
We are too apt, when a Jest is turned upon 
oursekoes, to think that insi^ftrable, in ofi- 
other, which we tooked upon as very pretty 
vnd facetious, when the humor was our own. 
Never parehaseyWimM^ by g^. 
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bntsh, the muu^—the painter t but admoe, 
pradicty genuUf tatte. Judgment and enuh 
liofi— are naoeanry — in order to pBiniweU: 
and there ia aa much diflerenoe between a 
g09d and bad reader, aa there ia between a 
' good paMer and a mere dauber. What 
ghe» ezpreaaion to painting T EKVHAaifl. 
We look upon aome picturea and remark, 
''that ia a glrong outline /" "a^ery expresa- 
ire countenance:** thia ia emphatie: again, 
we look upon othere^ and there ia a aoftncse, 
delicaq/y and tendemen, that meU$ the povl, 
aa ahe amtemplatet them; thia ia emotioh, 

304. Throw the following linea on the 
canvaa of your imagination; i. e. picture 
them out there. 

BBAVTVi Wn AHP OO^. 

Ia her boutet a widow dwelt ; 
• At her/Ml— three wiion knelt : 
Each— adored the widow muek^ 
Each— essayed her kmrt to touch ; 
On«— had wit, and ofi«— had gold^ 
And <MM— was cast in beauty^ mould ; 
Goess— which was it— won the prize, 
Puntf or tofi^tM, or handsome qr<* f 
First J appeared the Aafufsoms man, 
Pnmdly peeping o'er her fanf 
JM his UfUy and wUM his tktn; 
Could niM beauty— fiuF to tain t 
Then— stepped forth— the man of fDld, 
Ctah he counted, coin he told, 
Vtelt^— d&e burden of his taUf 
Could such taUmt projects Ikil ? 
Tkm. the man of wit^ apd f «ms, 
Moved hei^^with hisilovumci; 
Now, she heard him— with a tigkj 
Now— she 6<imA«(, she knew not w4y.* 
2%m, she «mt^ad— to hear hhn ippaky 
Then^ the isor— was on her Auk: 
BtaMifi vanish.' goktydnpart! 
Wrr, has won the widow^s heart. 
Iir PoLiTxirsBS,aa in everything e^,eon- 
nected with the formation of character, we 
are too apt to begin on the ot^Mde^inatead of 
the inside: inatead of beginning with the 
hearty and trusting to that to form the man- 
ners, many begin with the manners, and 
leave Ihe heart to chance and inftuences. 
The golden rule — contains the very life and 
soul of i)oUtene8a : '* Do imto others — aa you 
would they should do unto you:- Unless 
children and jfotUh are taught-^y precept 
and example, to abhor what is se^h, and 
. prefer another's pleasure and comfort to their 
oum, their politeness will be entirely artyi- 
eUU, and used only when interest and policy 
dictate. True politenea»— is perSoafrtedom 
and ease, treating o/Aerr— just aa you loye to 
be treated. Nature-4s always gnceMicf' 
. feetation, with all her art, can never produce 
anything half wo pleasing. The very perfse- 
iion of elegance— ia to imitate nature ; how 
much bette^^to hvn the rtaUty, than the 



imitation.' Afueiety about the opiniona of 
others^feiters the freedom of nature, and 
tends to awkuxtrdness t all would appear 
well, if they never tried to aasnme— what 
they do not possess. Every aaei^ respedubie 
and plearing, ao long aa he or she, is perfectly 
natural and truiJ^l, and speaks and acta 
'from the impulaea of an honest and cffeetion^ 
ate heart, without any anxiety aa to whal 
o^Aers think. 

•IiAConlea* 1. JM«I « ^— in your disconisa, 
will give a <u«fr»— to trutkr-aad exai te to your 

2. Sofn«— arenZmf, for want of mailer, or 
oAen — are (ottaitve, for want of 

3. To judge of men— by their aeiions, one 
would suppose that a great proportion was mad, 
and that the uwrU— was one immeuse m<ul-hottsa. 
4. Prrtdigale — are rich, for a fnomei U eeo nomi ttt^ 
foTfoer.' 6. To do unto otfters, as we would they 
fthould do to ««, is a golden maxini, that cannot be 
too deeptft impressed on our minds. 6. Continue 
to adk a little^-lo what was or<ft«ial% a little, and 
you will make it a gnat dsoL 7. The ea h ie of 
Botmd, coxrect prmeqrffli, earif implanied in iha 
haman nund, is JneateulabU. • 

Tboae who are talentless, themaelvea, an 
Uie^Em^ to talk about the conceit of otkersg 
far medioeHty — bears but one fiower-^ 

enW. . 

AAeodote. Too Hard. About one hun- 
dred yeara ago, MJaho gOHi y waa introduced 
in England aa baUast for a ship, that aailed 
from the West JnMes; and one ]>r. Gibbons 
wished some furniture made of it : but the 
workmen, finding it too hard fcfr their tools, 
laid it aside. Another effort was made; but 
the cabinet-maker aaid it waa too hard for his 
tools. The Doctor told him, he must get 
stronger tools then : he did so, and his effort 
waa crowned with luccera. Remember this, 
ye who think the subject of elocution, aa here 
treated, too difficult : and if you cannot Jind 
a way, mafce one. Press on! 

TMrtetiea* 1. A good reader may become 
A good speaker, singer, painter and sculptor : 
for there ia nothing in any of these arts, that 
may not be aeen in true delivery. 2, Old 
Parr, who died at the advanced age of 163, 
gave this adoiee to his friends; ** Keep your 
Aeod 000/ by temperance, ymafeet warm by 
exercise: rise early, and go early to ted; 
and if you are inclined to grow fat, keep 
your eyes open, and your mouth shut:* Are 
not these eiceQenil^e-piUsf Z, As the lark 
— «ingB at the dawn of day, and the riightin- 
gale at eoen, so, should we show forth the 
toning kindness of the JLord— every mom^ 
ing, and his faitl^iness'-ewerj night. 4. 
Ia not the acience of sa/aa/ion^-the greatest 
of 0// the sciences? 
Without afftM'jor SMfirf— for their giilde. 
Who wonAtp God, sfaall.^nd him : biumble2«e% 
(And not piood Bm s an ,) keeps the door of Aatom * 
Leva— finds odaiiwfoii, wtaaie a cis n t e Jk il t , 
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■ 899. MoBVLATiov-«d«;nifie8 the 
modation of the voice, (in its dlTeniflcations 
0f aU theie principles,) to every variety 9bA 
thode of thought tod fuUns. The upper 
pitches of voice, we know, aie osed in eelUng 
persons at a tUstancey fat impassioDed ^m- 
phatis of certain kinds, and for very earnest 
arguments i the mid<ite pitches— ibr general 
eonversaiiont and easy ftimiliar speaking, of 
a descriptive and didactic character; and the 
tower one^ for eadencea, and the exhibition 
of emphasis in grave and solemn reading and 
•peaking. 

896. Who— can describe, who d^inOOe^ 
the cheering, the enlivening ray ? who-*tbe 
looks of kne? who— the soft benignant vi< 
brations of the benevolent eye? who-Mhe 
twUight,\b»^y othope? who— the internal 
efforts of the mtrtd, wrapt in gentleness and 
kumiUty, to eflfeet good, to diminish evil, anfl 
increase presen/ and demo/ happiness 1 who 
—all the secxtX^impuises and powers, collect- 
ed in the aspect of the defender, or energy of 
truth? of the bold friend, or subtle foe--oi 
wisdom? yrho — the poefs eye, in a fine 
phrenzy roiling, glancing from Aeoven— to 
efoih, from earth-^to heaoen, while imaginth 
Hon — bodies forth the fprm of things un- 
known- 
Votes* TlMf«elaf1teTOiMbaeMdlB|lyimpRrtntta 
mery bmich of oar ■rijMl.ud puticakrtj, la tte M^ puto; 
•nd tkh ■nqng th* r«t. Tni niHt not oAen imiH jwt voiee to 
Vmeigfahaola} fcrilirill to)Mnh«DilmiplwMBttDll»Mr,iirf 
^mjfltiobmkt iMir drop it to the>M note | hrUbmytrntur- 
licDhtka win tedlOcnlt uid tndMact, aid yoa ouuol taiimt 
M7 tifaMid qilrit to your nwuer and naltar ; w thm b litttoor 
■o eompaai betow thk pilch: both UMHextnaMi buhI bvouv' 
ftiU> avoided. 

Patiielc Henry^s Treason. When this 
worthy patriot, (who gave the first impube to 
the ball of the revolution,) introduced his ce- 
lebrated resolution on the stamp act, in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, in 1765, as he 
descanted on the tyranny of that obnoxious 
act, exclaimed — ''Cerai^'had his Brutus; 
Charles the FvM, his Cromwell t and George 
the Third^^—** Treason P' cried the speaker f 
"treasm; t^asoni trkasojt;" re-echoed 
from every part of the house. It was one of 
those trying moments, which are decisive of 
character ; but Henry faltered not for an in^ 
siants and rising to a Iqftier attitude, and 
fixing on the spedker—sn eye, flashing with 
fire, continued — **may paoriT — by these 
examples: if this be treason^ make the most 
ofit.« 

TlieMlb, 
Roeh^ribV'd^-^esiA a$uimf af tbefun; tho w rf ii 
Stretching in pensive qaiein M S b ttwtm f 
The venerable «0o«lf ; ncMn, that move 
In mui^mty, and tho otrnplaining hnoki, (oil, 

nainiake the meadows fmm; and, poniM nwAd 
Old cemmH gray and melsnehnly wefit; 
▲re but the solei 

or the fUMllMHt Of MMM. 
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l.Ths follies of yoM rt areibodibr 
r^tentanee—m old agt. d. Truth—mBj languuh, 
bat it can never die, 3. When a vain man hears 
another praised, he thinks him$^ in^nd, 4. An- 
tiquity— \b not always a mark of truth. 5. Thai 
trial is not /atr— where i^ffeetion is judge, 6. 
Businku—iB the satt ofUfe. 7. Dependence— ib a 
poor trade, 8. He, who lives opon hope, has bat 
a slender diet. 9. Always taking (ml of the meal 
lab, and never putting in, soon eomos to the to^ 
torn. 10. He, who thmks to deceive Otfif, deceives 

Aneedote. An ill thing, XenophanuSf 
an old sage, was fhr from letting a fldse mo- 
desty lead hhn ihto crime and indieeretion, 
when he was upbraided, and called timorous, 
because he would not venture his money at 
any of the gomes. ''I oonftss," said he, 
** that I am exceedingly timorous, for I dare 
ttoi^ossiUlthingr 

BdueaUen. Itistheduty oftneinstnKV 
tors of youth to be patient vrith the dull, and 
steady with the y^vtoorcf,— to encourage the 
timid, and repress the vfisolentt-TfoS^y to em- 
ploy, the minds of their pupils, without ooer- 
burdening them, — to awaken their fear, 
without exciting their dwiiX^,— to communi- 
cate the stores of knowledge, according to the 
capacity of the learner, and to enibrce obedi' 
ence by the strictness of discipline. Above 
o^ it is their bounden duty, to be ever on the 
watch, and to check the first beginnmgs of 
vice. Fot, valuable as knowledge may be, 
virtue is infinitely more valuable; and worse 
than Useless arp these mental accomplish- 
mentk, which are accompanied by depravity 
of heart. 

Varieties* 1. Can cAorooo^— paint fret 
chalk— iight, or eolors-r-iive and hreathe? 
4. 7W/lers^are among the most despicable 
of bad things ; yet even they — ^have their usCf 
for they serve to check the licentiousness — 
of the tongues of those, who, wUhout the fear 
of being called to account, through the instru- 
mentality of these bahhling knaves, would 
run riot in backbiting and slander, 
Tis the mtmf, that makes the body rich; 
And, as the tun— breaks the darkest cloud, 
So, honor— ^pedn^—ia the meanat habit 
No : let the eagle— ehange his plume, 
The lei^—itM huei, the ^TowV-its bloom ; 
Bat fus— around the heart were spun, 
That could not, would not, be undone. 
Oh, tfAo— the exquisite deHghts can tell, 
The joy, which mutual amJIdeHce impartsT 
Or io^ko--can paint the diarm unspeakable, 
Which linki. in tender bands. twofenU^ heartef 
S, ' Many things — are easier J^lt, than told* 
7. It is no proof of a man's understanding, 
to be able to (^m — whatever he pleases i 
but, to be able to discern, that what is true, 
is true, and that what }Bfalse,isfalse-^iB th0 
mark and character of inteUigenee* 
Ne a u n l e Ds fi^crythiog tot Mor, 
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S9y. MOSITLATIOV COKTIVUID. The 

sUuaiion ot the public reader and speaker, 
calls ibr the .employmect of the most refined 
aK in the management of his TOice: he 
should address a whole aatembiy with as 
much apparent ease and pUaauire to himself 
and audience, as tho* there were but a single 
|Mr«on present In addressing an aoditory, 
which mebts ibr information^ or amuse- 
ment, or both, the judicioue speaJnr— ^will 
adopt his ordinary and most /omi/iar voioe ; 
to show that he rises without Mat, or pr^'u- 
diee, that he wishesreoson, not |Mtwion,«houljl 
guide them aU. He will endeavor to be 
heard by the inoet digtimi hearers, without 
offending the ear of the nearegi one, by mak- 
ing a^ his tones mudibUj diitind and rkh 
turoL 
Frundship! tboa soft, propitioos powsr, 
Sweet regtni of the social hoar. 
Sublime thy/oyv. nor undentood, 
But by ibe trtrtuoia, and th<^ good. 

Ambition is, at a distanet, 
A goodly prospect, tempting to the oino; 
The height delists us, and the mountain-fop 
Looks beautiJiU, because ^tis neac lo heaven ; 
But we never think howsan^y^8the/oufMlaluin/[it. 
What Btonns will batttTf and what tempests shake 
O be a mqfi ; and let proud reuon— tread 
In tritnnpK, on each rebel pasnon^s bead. 
At (Atrftr, man napeele himself a/(»< ; 
Knows it at fbrtjr, and rtfomu his plaji ; 
At Jl/iffi chides his infamous efebry, * 
Ihtshes his prodem purpose— to raohe, 
tn all the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves and rs-rei^lves— then, diet the same. 
898. Som« tell US, that when eommmfing- 
an address, the voice should be< directed to 
those most distant t but this is evidently 
vmmg. At the beginningi the mind ii natu- 
rally clear and aerene, the passions unawO' 
kerud; if the speaker addpt this high pitch, 
how can it be elevated, afterwards, agreeably 
to those emotions and sentiments, which re- 
quire still Mgher pitches 1 To strain the 
voice thus, destroys all Solemnity f weight 
and dignity t and gives, to'what one says, a 
squeaking tffeminaey, unbecommg a manly 
and impressive speaker; it makes the voice 
harsh and unmusieal, and dso produces 
hoarseness. 

Axseedote. Speculation. A eapUoHst, 
and shrewd obsenftr of men and things, be- 
ing asked, what he thought of the specular 
turns now afloat, replied— ^ They are like a 
oold bath,-^-U> derive any ben^ from which, 
it is necessary to be very quick fn, and very 
soon otff." 

Not 10 the ensangvia'd field of deaA atone 
Is valor limited : she sita— serene 
In the deliberate eouneUf sagely scant 
The source of aetion ; «Mif A«, preoenU^ proffideSf 
And scorns to count her gisritf, ftom the ftats 
OffrTMlsltnceaJtfM. I 



BTaTlmfc 1. A hnad Aai-does not oliasyi 
cover a mu head, 9. Bom net your houto—^ 
frighten away the miee. 3. Drinking vatery nei- 
ther makes a man riek^ nor his wife a loidom, A. 
He has riches enough, who need neither borrow 
or /latter. 5. True wisdom-4s to know what is 
best ioorth knowing, and to do what is best worth 
doing. 6. ikfansf things appear too ba<f to Jneq?, and 
too good to throw away. 7. Keep a thing seven 
years, and you will find use ibr it 8. We cannot 
pluck thorns (n»n anolherH bostmi, without pla- 
cing roses in our own. 9. Better a ka3f loaf than 
no bread. 1 0. Draw not thy bow before the arrow 
be^ed. 

Bxperlence. By what . strange fatality 
is it, that having examples before our eyes, we 
do not prqfii by thsmi Why is our expert 
enee, with regard to the misfortunes oiothtrsj 
of,s6 little use? In a word, why is it, that 
we are to learn wisdom and prudence at our 
awneocpense? Yet such is the /ofe of man! 
Surrounded by misforttmes, we are suppUed 
with means to escape them \ but, bhnded by 
caprice, pr^'udiee and pride, we neglect the 
proffered aid, and it is only by the tears we 
shed, in eonseijuence of our own eirors, that 
fire learn to detest them. 

Vuietleav 1. Give to all persons, whom 
you respect, (with whofu^ you waiJ^ or whom 
you may meet,) especially ladies, the wall 
side of the walk or st^t 2. If we thmk 
our«vil allotoable, tho' we do it not, it is iq^ 
propriaied to us. 3. Why does the ptadv 
lum of a clock-continue to move ! Because 
of the tmiform operation of graoitatioO' 
What is gravitation T 4. HumUity^s the 
child ot wisdom: therefore, beware of self- 
conceit, and an unteachable disposition. 6. 
Psychology — is the sdenoe, that treats of the 
essence — and nature of the human soul, and 
of the mode — by which it flows into the ao- 
tiona of the body. 6. The trite way to store 
the 'memory is — to develop the qffectUms. 
7. The only way to shim etnlSt ox sins, is to 
fight against them. 8. Reading and obser^ 
wfjlion — are the food of the yotmg intellect^ 
and indispensable to its growth. 9. Is it pos- 
sible, that A«{zr/-fHends will ever separate? 
10. All ^eets are produced by life, and no- 
ture. 

Now vivid fton shine out, in brightem'ng>S2et, 
And boundless ather glows, till the fair moon 
Shows her bi^oad visage — ^in the crimsoned east; 
Now, stooping, seems to .kiss the passing doud. 
Now, o'er the pure Mrutein— rides sublime. 
Naiuae, gnotpareni.' whose directing hand 
Rolls round die natons-'^f the changing year, 
How mighty^ bow m^jeetie, an thy works f 
With what a jrftuatu dread— they swell the sotUt 
That sees, as»onish% and astonish'd, sings ! 
Tou too, ye wittds, that now begin to blow. 
With boisthons sweep, I raise my voice lo you. 
Where are joutstoreSj you viewless beings, say, 
Where yoor aerial inac^a«<fMt— reserved 
Agabiat ths day of MPV«f jwilsMf f 
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899. Stebk&th op Voice. The voice 
is weak, or 9trang, in proportion to the lets, 
or greater, number of organs and muscles, 
that are brought into action. If one uses 
only the upper part of the chest, his voice 
will be weak : if he uses the whole bodv, 
u he should do, (not in the most poweriul 
manner, of course, on common occasions,) 
his voice will be strong. Hence, to strength- 
en a weak voice, the student must praciioe 
expelling the vowel sounds, using all the 
abdomimd and der»al nerves and muscles : 
in addition to which, he should read and re- 
cite when gtanding or sitting, and walkinff 
on a level plain, and up hill: eueeee* wiU 
be the result of faithful practice* 
So f^ so tUganiy m/avr^ 
Sure, MMnething more than hMman ^ there. 
Upon my ht i$ there is one string 
Broken ; the dbntf—^were dravni voo/ast: 
My Amn— is like that «ar«fif ; it tried 
Too mueh, and snapt in twain at lasL 
She imK, and she will not, she grants and she d^ 
CenttnU, rslrmets, advanessy and then^Nn. [nim ', 
Mental frsgranee—ctiB will last, 
When our yomhftal durnns are past 
If little labor, litde are oar gains; 
Han's /ortufMf — are according to his poms, 

JkLightfUt task— to rear the tender thought^ 
To teach the young ulM^-how to skoot. 
To pour the firesh instnu^ion oVr the mmd, 
To breathe th' enliv'ning spirit, and to fix 
Hie generous purpose m the glowing breasi 

400. Demosthenet — ^had three particular 
defects ; Jirst, weakness of the voice ; which 
he strengthened by declaiming on the sea- 
shore, amid the roar of waters ; which efibrt 
would tend directly to bring into use the 
lower parts of the body ; second, shortness 
of breath ; which he remedied by repeating 
his orations as he walked up hill ; which act 
serves to bring into use the appropriate or- 
gans, and fully inflate the lungs : and third, 
a thick, mumbling way of speaking; which 
he overcame by reading and reciting with 
pebbles in his mouth ; which requir^ him 
to make a greater eflbrt from below, and 
open his mouth wider. Examine yourself 
and act accordingly. 

laeonslsteney. Montaigne— condemns 
crudty, as the most odious of aU vices ; jret 
he confesses, that hunting — ^was his favorite 
diversion. He acknowledges the inconsist- 
ency of man's conduct, but he does not as- 
erit>e it to the right cause; which is the pre- 
dominance, at the time, of* those associations 
it awakens, conducing to pl^ure. If he 
bad not- been accustomed to it, the oisocta- 
tions of hunting, would have been painful, 
and his aversion to cruelty in the abstract, 
would have been realized in the concrete and 
particulars. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy earef/btcfo ; 
' /m Mflft-bom cares— are wrong; 
Man—wnxM bat little—hen below, 
Nor wants that litUe— long. 

19 N 



Proverbs* 1. To subdue a trifling error, do 
not incur a greater. 3. Anger stnd A<uf»— hinder 
gooAeounsd. 3. ^// complain of want of m«mory, 
but none of went o( judgment. 4. Good nun are 
a public good, and had men — a public calamity. 
5. Human laws reach not our thoughts. 6. Bu- 
lers — ^have no power over souls. 7. No one ever 
s%iffer«d—^y not speaking ill of others. 8. SiOy 
people are generally pleased with siUy things. 9. 
Zeal, without knowledge, is religious wildfire. 10. 
The example of a good man-^is visible pKUos- 

JLnteedote. Clients' Bones* A certain 
mechanic, having occasion to boil some cat- 
tle^s feet, emptied the bones near the court 
house. A lawyer, observing them, inquired 
of a bystander, what they were. ** I believe 
they are clients^ bones,^^ replied the wit, *' as 
they appear to be well jncAetf.'' 

Tlie Deoel-ver. A Base Character. Must 
not thai man be abandoned, even to all man- 
ner of humanity, who can deceive a woman 
with appearances of affection and kindness, 
for no other end, but to torment her with 
more ease and authority t Is anything more 
unlike a gentleman, than, when nis l^nor is 
engaged for the performing bis promises, 
because nothing but that can oUiste him to 
it, to become afterwards false to nis word, 
and be alone, the occasion of misery to one, 
whose hamnness he but lately pretended was 
dearer to him than his own t Ought such a 
one to be trusted in his common affairs T or 
treated, but as one whoee honesty — consisted 
only in his capacity of being otherwise. 

Varieties. 1. Is it strange, that beauti- 
ful /oieerf should toiffter and Jtef 8. Trust 
thyself; eve^y heart vibrates to that iron 
string. 3. Our American character is mark- 
ed by a more than average delight-^in ac- 
curate perception; which is shown by the 
currency of the 6y-word — ** no mistake.''^ 4. 
In sickness, and languor, give us a strain 
of poetry, or a profound sentence, and we are 
refreshed; when the great Herder was dy- 
ing, he said to his friends, who were toeep- 
ing around him: *' Give me some great 
thought.^^ Blessed are they, who minister to 
the cry of the soul. 5. The christian sees, 
in all that befalls the human race, whether 
it be ^ood or evil, only the manifestations 
of Divine Love, as exercised in training and 
preparing souls, for the approach of that 
perfection, which they are one day destined 
to realize. 6. For every fnend, that we 
lose for truth, God gives us a better one. 
The k>ve of praus, bowe'er concealed by art, 
Reigns, more or Uss, and glows in every heart : 
The proud— to gain it—toils on toils endure, 
The modest— shun it, but to make it sure; 
O'er globes and scqttres, now on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the midnight temp— in college cells. 
'TIS tory, whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, speaks in masqturades. 
It aids the daneer^s heel, the writer^s head, 
And heaps the pZai'n— with mountains of the dead; 
Nor ends with life; but nods— in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, wad flatters— on our tombs. 
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401. TiiAirsiTioH— meaiis, in speech, the 
changes of pitchy from one note to another i 
asfirom the eigfUhio the third: or from the 
sixth to the Jirat ; and vice versa ; to corres- 
pond in variety and character^ to the senti- 
ment and emotion. In singiig, it means 
changing the pkce of the key-note, so as to 
keep the tune withm the scale of twenty-two 
degrees. In transition— the pitches of voice 
are not only changed, but its quoLiiies, agreea- 
bly to the nature and object of Che composi- 
tion ; however, there must never be any sac^ 
rifice of other principles— a// the proportions 
must be preserved. Example : 
An hour passed on ; the Turk atook$, i -i 
That (6) bright dream— (3) wsa his Uut. 
He (5) woke— to bear his sentry** shriek, [(i^sa*/" 
(8) "To ASMS I they(6)eamel the (8) GreskI the (10) 
He woke^to tft»~4nidst 0)JUme, and (5) moke. 
And (G) shontt and (3) ^m«, and $abre stroke. 
And death-BhotB Mling thick and fast 
As lightnings— ttom the sMmtKCatn-elovd ; 
And beird with voice as trmmptt load, 
AMzarri*— cheer hto band. 

(8) Strike I till the last armed /oe expires ; 

(9) Strike I for yonr (6) altars and your (8) Jlres ; 
* (10) Stnke ! for the green graves of your siru, 

(^ G>o(i— and your natine land. 

403. To succeed in these higher parts of 
oratory, one must throw himself into the eon- 
dUion, and shape, he wishes to^^, or be, and 
bring the body into perfect subjection : by as- 
suming the appropriate language of action 
and earnestness, he may work himself into 
any frame of mind, thai the subject demands. 
He must be sure to keep up the Iffe, spiriiy 
and eTt^g:^ of the composition; and let there 
be a lighi and glow in his style. He most 
also cultivate a bold and determined manner ; 
for if he takes no special interest in what he 
is reading or speaking, he may rest assured 
others will not 

Lo ! from the regions of the north. 
The reddening storm of hattie poun, 

(5) Rolls along the trembling earth, 

(6) Fastens on the OlpUhian towers j Ibrave t 

(8) Where rests the sword? Where sleep the 

(9) ^wake I (8) Ceeropia's ally save 
(6) From the ftiry of the blast ; 

(8) Burst the storm—on PhoeVs walls ; 

(10) Rise, or Greece (8)/orracf fklls : 

(1«) Up I or (10) /rwdow— breathes her (6) hut, 

(4) The jarring sx^x^a— obsequious now, 

(5) View the patriots hand on high ; 
(2) rA«iM/«T^-gathering on his brot^, 
<6) Light»ing-^s.f^inz from his oye .*— 

(8) Grasp the «M«{d--and draw the (6) sword: 

(9) Lead us to (8) PhUippi's lord i 

(6) Let us (10) conquer him,— (6) or (2) tfis. 

TBI BIBLB. 

Behold the Beok^ whose leaves display 
Jesus, the {^«, the truth, the loay ; 
Read It with dUigenu and prayor, 
SuTch ft, and you shaU jimi him there. 



Pro-rerbs. 1. Be Just lo others, that you nay 
be Just to yourself. 2. The mind of the idler^ 
never knows what it wishes for. 1. Every r««e 
has its thorn. 4. There is nothing good, that 
may not be converted to evil purposes, ft. Few 
parsons are aware— of the Importance of rigid 
economy. 6. Do not suffer yourself to be duoioed 
—by outward appearances. 7. Never take ad- 
vantage of another man's ignoranu. a The 
wortf.that has gone forth— tarn never be recalled, 

9. A bird in the hand, la worth two In the bush. 

10. That load appears light, which Is borne with 
cheerfulness. 11. Virtus Is the forerunner of 
happinsss. 12. Foresighi-^ia the eye otprudonts. 

Ameodote. Obey Orders. A brave vete- 
ran qJSker, reconnoitering a battery^ which 
was considered impregnable, and which it 
was necessary to storm, kuxmically answered 
the engineers, who were endeavoring to di»- 
swtde him from the attempt;-^* Gentlemen, 
you may thmk and say what yon pUtat: 
all J know, is^ — ^that the American Mg— 
must be hoisted on the raimpcaris to-morrow 
morning ; /or / haoe the order in my pocket," 

EITects of Persevenutee. All the per- 
formances of human art, at which we look 
with praise or wonder, axe instances of the 
resistless force of perseverance f it is by this 
that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries are united with canals and 
rail-^roads. If a man was to compare the ef- 
Ibct of a single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one 
impression of the spade, with the general de^ 
sign and last result, he would be ovenvhelmf 
ed by the sense of their disproportion,' yet 
those petty operations, incessantly continued, 
in time, surmount the greatest difficulties, and 
mountains are levelled, and oceans boimded, 
by the slender force of human beings. 

Turletles. 1 . Can Onmipotenee do things 
ineompatible and contradictory ? 2. St, Au- 
gustine described the nature of God, as a dr- 
cle, whose centre was everywhere, and his 
circumference nowhere. 3. The walls of rude 
minds are scrawled all over with facts and 
witli thoughts; then shaU one bring a ton- 
tem, and read the inscriptions 14.'' My chU" 
dren,^* said an old man to his boys, scared by 
a figure in the dark entry, **yoa wiU never 
see anything worse than yourselves.^* 5. 
Some one says, •* Them are no prodigies, but 
the first death, and the first night, that deserve 
astonishment and sadness/" 6. When we 
have broken otir god of TnidiHon, and ceas- 
ed flrom our god of TersuasUm, then, God 
may fire our hecerts, with his oym presence; 
but not before. 7. No love can be bound by 
oath, or covenant, to secure it agauist a higher 
love. 

<7od— scatters lots— on every sUs^ 

JPrcely— among his cbfldrea ail ; 

And always— hearts are open wide. 

Wherein some grains may fUl. 
To know and Uvs Ood, Is eotrythiBf . 
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4M. Miu 1.K9 Fbxau VoiciB. The 
▼oicw of men — are generally an octave lower 
Iban those of women t or, comparatively , 
men'j voices are like the ha»9 viol, and ux>- 
mm'tf voices like the violiru The vpice is 
made graiotj th«t is, to run on lower pitches, 
by elangtUin^, and enlarging the vocal 
chords f and it is made ocu/e, that is, to run 
on higher pitches, by shortening and dimtnr 
ithing them ; in connection,' however, with 
the siie of Uie chest, which always has its 
inftuence, Few are aware of the extent to 
which the voice is capable of being cuUivat- 
ed; and hence, we should beware of setting 
Umits to it 

If every one^s liitemal eon 

Were written on his broWf 
Bow many would our pUy share 

Who raise oar envy now ! ^ 

The fatel swrat when recealeij 

0( every 'aching breast, 
Would Miy prove, that while amemkij 
Their lot appears the be$L 
How calm, how beautiful, comes on 
The itiUy Aaun, when storms are gone; 
When warring winds have died away, 
And ekmdSy beneath the giancing my, 
Melt ofi^ and leave the land and ««•, 
Sleeping — ^in bright tranquillity, 
404. To acquire the ability to change, at 
will, your pitch of voice, so as to be able 
»o adapt the manner to the matter, prac- 
tice throwing the voice on different pitches, 
varying from one to fve. Jive to eight, 
eight to one, and in other ways; also, recite 
such pieces as have a number and variety of 
speakers, as found in dialogues; and imitate 
the voice and manner of each, as fhr as po0i> 
tible. But vcraember, no one can accomplish 
much, without committing the examples to 
memory i thus, after long practice in this 
way, you may make the book talk and speak. 
AU developments are from within — out, not 
firom unthout—'in, 

Mlscellsoieoiia. 1. Two things are in- 
cimibent on the historian g to avoid stating 
what 18 false, and frilly and fiurly to place be- 
fore us the truth. 2. One of the greatest blim- 
ders an orator can commit is, to deviate into 
abstruse expressions, and out of the beaten 
track* 3. Afon— was created for a state of 
order, and he was in order, till he fell, or be- 
came depraved; or, what is the same thing, 
disordered — i. e. the reverse of order. 4. Man 
is in order, wnen he acts from supreme love 
to the Lord, and charity towards his neigh- 
Itor, in obedience to the Divine WUl ; but he 
is d^/raned, and ilitordered, in the degree he 
acts from the love of se(f, and the kive of the 
world, 5. No man Js compelled to evil; his 
consent only meikes it his. 

A diamond. 
The* set in horn, is <fiB a diaamM^ 
Aadsparklas a s in ymest gsii. 



Maxims* 1. Bad eounsd confounds the ad- 
viser. 3. No one can do toron^, without sujfermg 
wrong. 3. He is greatest^ who is most useful, 4. 
Love— and you shall he loved. 5. A great man- 
is willing to be UuU. 6. Blame— \% safer than 
praise. 7. AU the devils respect virtue. 8. A" 
sineen word was never lost. 9. Curses— always 
recoil upon the head of him, who imprecates them. 
10. (rod— will not make himself manifest to oow- 
aids. 11. The loveoffooety is natural. 

Anecdote. An old a/«2en7M7n, after having 
lived for fifty years on the ikt of the lanJl, and 
losing his great toe with a mortjficatiort, in- 
sisted, to his dying day, that he owed it to two 
grapes, which he ate one day, after dinner; 
he said, he felt them lie cold at his stomach 
the moment they were eaten, 

Bdvositlon* The time, whiioh we usually 
bestow on the instruction of our children-^m 
prtneipks, the Treasons of which they do not 
understand, is worse than lost; it is teaching 
them to resign their /oct^^tes to authority i it 
is improving their memories, instead of their 
understandings J it is giving them ereduOty 
instead of knowledge, and it is preparing 
them for any Ipnd of slaveiy which can be 
imposed on them. Whereas, if we assisted 
them in making experiments on themselves, 
induced them to attend to the consequence of 
every action, to adjust their little deviationsy 
and fairly and freely to exercise their powers, 
they would collect facts which nothing could 
controvert These fads they would deposit 
in their memories, as secure and eternal free^ 
sures f they would be materials for r^ieetian^ 
and, in time, be formed into principles of con- 
dud, which no circumstances or temptations 
could remove. This would be a method of 
foiming a man, who would answer the end 
of his being, and make himsdf and others 
happy. 

VswlctlM. 1. Did not the Greek jiAi/ofO- 
ph/y — corrupt the simpKdty of the christian 
religion ? 2. There are two sorts of popular 
corruption ; one, when the people do not ob- 
serve the laiDS; the other, when they are 
corrupted by the laws. 3. Ce«ar— added the 
punishment of eoi\fiscaiion, for this reason; 
lest the Heh, by preserving their estates, should 
become bolder in the perpetration of crime, 
4. No localities can bound the dominion, or 
the superiority of man. 6. What constitutes 
a church? Divine goodness and truth, con- 
joined by love, and exemplified in the Itfe, 
6. Madame de Stael's idea, that architecture 
— ^is likB ftosen music, must have been sog* 
gested on a cold day, 7. We are qften made 
to Ibel, that there is another youth and ago, 
than that which is measured flom the year of 
our natural birth; some thoughts always 
fnd us yoang, and keep us so; such a 
thought is the loM of 4be XJnieertat and Etet- 
nalBeauty* 
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405. Sttlx—- comprehendB all the princi- 
pleg of docutiofn, and denoted the manner in 
which diflfercnt kinda of compoeition shovdd 
be lead, or spoken: of course, there are as 
many fcimto of style, as there are of compo- 
sition i and unless a person has command of 
body and mind, he cannot harmonize his 
manner and matter. If in writing, tiyle— 
means proper words, in proper places ^ in 
speaJdngy it must signify, proper sounds in 
proper places. Ex. 
What i» fwl ? a ffufeor, WgAi and rttn^ 
Tht comes and goo, we know not Vfhenee, or vrhert; 
A brilliant wotfctng— out of something wrought, 
A mental vacuum— by condensing thought. 

O the eye*B doqumeey 
{ T^mnAMTti with thought,) outstrips tJie tardy rota"; 
Far nin/lter^-ihan the nimble Kghtsnng^s flash, 
The sluggish t&ufwia^peal, that faOows it 
Tnu courage— 1)111 firom opposition grows, 
And what are^yjy— what— a thousand slaves, 
Matched to the sina»-o{ a suigle arm, 
That strikes for LnaoTT ? 
• 406. What causeth the eor/A to bfing forth 
and yield her increase? Is it not the light 
and heat of the sun, that unlocks her native 
enei^es and gives them their power 1 In an 
analogous manner ahould the light -of the 
thought, and the heat of its accompanying 
ejection, act upon the mind, which will com- 
municate the influence received to the whole 
body,'vnd the body to the voice an4 actions. 
This is what ia meant by imbibing the au- 
thor*s fuHngs, and bringing before you all 
the drcumstanoes, and plunging amid the 
living scenes, and fooling that whatever you 
des^iJbe, is actually present, and passing be- 
fore yourmtrui. 

407. Lyceums and Debating societies, 'are 
admirable associations for the improvement 
of mind, and cultivation of taUnt, for pub- 
2ie or iirica^ speaking. JVafifc/in and Ro- 
ger Sherman, (the one a printer, and theotk- 
er a sho&^mdker,) rose fW>m obscurity to great 
eminence, and usefulness, by their own rf- 
forte i so may we, hy using the proper 
means. It was in a debating society, that 
Lord Brougham first displayed his superior 
talents and unrivaled eloquence ; and there, 
also, Hkitbt Clat, the greatest American 
orator, commenced his brilliant career. A 
tvord to those who would be wise is enough. 
I Aneedote* An appropriate Sign. A man 
who had establiahed a tipplmg^hoaae, being 
about to erect his sign, requested his neigh- 
hoi's odoiee— what inscription to put upon 
it His firiendieplied,'' I advise you to write 
on it— DriinJtordt and Beggars made here:* 
Bisnot»s—tL sacred tie, the law of ktngs^ 
The ntMe mind^s— distinguishing perfeelion, 
lliat aids and strengAens Virtue, when it meets her, 
And imiutes her actions, where she is not: 
It ought not to be sported with. 



1. A gwHi word for a tad ooe-is 
worth mudk, and cosu dtOe. S. He, who knows 
not when to be silent, knows not when to speak. 
3. Ojpp««ion-r<;auses rebeSion. 4. Where con- 
tent is, there is a/eai(<. 6. Tl&e drunkard continu- 
ally assaults his own life. 0. Show me a liar, 
and I will show you a thief. 7. That which helps 
oru man, may hmder atutther. 8. A good educa- 
tion is Uie foundation of happiruss. 9. JUiw f follies 
owe tlieir origin to self-love. 10. No Iree— takes so 
deep a root nupr^udiee. 11. Inform yourse^, and 
instrocl otA<n. 12. lYuA— is the only bond of 
/rieridship. 

I^eamlng. We have been Qflfen told, that 
"a little learning is a dangerous thing," and 
we may be just as well assured, that a little 
bread is not the sqfest of all things ; it would 
be far better to have plenty of both .- but the 
sophism — of those who use this argument, is, 
that they represent the choice between little 
and much ; whereaa our election must be 
made between ^te— and none at all ; if the 
choice is to be — between a small portion of 
information, <a of food, and absolute igno- 
rance, or starvation, common sense gives its 
decision in the homely proverb—-^ ha^ti loaf 
ia better than no bread." 

Varieties. 1 . The best and sftresi course 
ie— never to have recourse to deception, but 
prove ourselves, in every circumstance of lifo, 
equally upright and sincere. 2. The most 
consummate hypocrite— cannot, at all times, 
conceal the workings of his mind. 3. When 
we employ money — ^to good purposes, it is a 
great blessing i but when we use it for evil 
and loieked ends, or become so devoted to it, 
as to endeavor to acquire it by dishonest 
means, it is a great curse. 4. None arc so 
fond of secrets, as those who do not mean to 
keep them: such persons covet them, as 
spendthrifts do mony, for the purpose of or^ 
culatUm. 5. Btirfce— called the French rev- 
olutionists, "the ablest architects of ruin, 
tliat the world ever saw.'' 6. Tri/f«— always 
require esuberance of ornament; the build- 
ing that has no strength, can be valued only 
for the grace of its decorations. 7. We can- 
not part with our heart-friends.- wfe cannot 
let our angels go. 

Nor fame I slight, nor for her favors call ; 
She comes unlooVd for, if she comes at aU. 
But, if the purchase cost so dear a price, 
As soothing/oUy, or exalting vice; 
And if the muse— must flatter lawless stoay. 
And follow still where /of<un< leads the way; 
Or, if no 6cm»— bear my rising name, 
But the fall*n ruins of arwther's fame ; 
Then, teach ma, heaven, to scorn the guilty bays ; 
Drive from my breast that vmstched lastofjpraJft. 
VhblemishH let me Hvt, or dA^-wtknoum: 
O, grant me honat fame, or grant me noAe. 

Tis sweet— u> hear 

The song and oar-cf Adrians gondolier, 

(By dtstance mellowed,) o'er the waters sweep. 
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408* Pnblie tptdken ought to lite Amger, 
and enjoy better hibaJUhi than tAhar penons; 
and if they oonform to the principles here 
taught, and the laws of lifb and health gener- 
ally, this will he the remiit. Pu/mi>miry die- 
esses may he thrown off by these exercises; 
the author being a living witness, having been 
given over at three different times with con- 
gumption. The celebrated Cuv^ and Dr, 
Brown, the metaphysician, and many others 
that might be mentioned, arc also witnesses 
of this truth. One reason is, that natural 
speaking induces one to use a very hirge 
quantity of air, whereby the capacity of the 
lungs is much enlarged, the quantity of air 
increased, and the blood more perfectly puri- 
fied ; the use of the whole body insures a frc^ 
circulation, and, of course, contributes to 
universal health. 

Thiuk^Bt thou— there are no urpmis in the world. 
But thoit, which slide along the grauy tod. 
And sting the* luckless foot^ that jTnoscs them? 
There arc, who, in the path of *o«o/ life, 
Do bask their spotted shiw^ \nfortune''s sun. 
And sting the soul\ aye, till its healthful frame ' 
Is changed'lo secret, festering, sore disease; 
80 deadly— iu its wmnd. 
Tlie brave^ Mis sure, do never shim the light; 
Just are their thoughts^ and optn are their tempers; 
Stitt are they found— in the fair face of cfay, 
And hmveHj and »»»•>— are jud^s of their 



409. D18KA8S8 07 THE TnnoAT— ere con- 
nected, particularly, with those parts of the 
body, which are involved in brecUhingf and 
relate to the understanding, or reasoning fk- 
culties of tile mind: thus, thinking and 
breathing are inseparably connected toge- 
ther; as Bie feeling And acting; hence, the 
predominance of thought, in the exercise of • 
the voice, or in any kind of action, and zeal 
without knowledge, tend directly to such per- 
versions of mind and body , as induce, n9t only 
diseases of the throat, but even pulmonary 
diseases: if, then, we will to be fVee, in any re- 
ai)ect, we must return to truth and nature / for 
they will guide the obedient in the right way. 

Hlseellauaefnu* 1. Whatever one pos- 
rnsses, becomes doubly valuable, by having 
the happiness of dunding it with a friend, 
2. He who loves riches more than Ina friend, 
does not deserve to be loved. 3. He wh6 
would psss the latter part of his life with 
honor, and ustfulness, must, when he is 
yotin^, consider that he shall one day be old; 
and when he is 0I4, remember that he has 
onoe been young, 4. The rolling planets, 
and the gk>riou8 sun. Still keep that order, 
which they flnt begun; But wretched man, 
•lone, has gone astray, Swerved from his 
God, and walks another way. 6. The o^d— 
live in the past, as the young do— in the fu- 
ture. 6. Fix upon a Mgh standard of char- 
mdn: tobe/Aoci«^M weUof-iflnoijiij^lciefi/.- 



the poM yon are to aim at» is, the greatest 
possible degree of ustfulness, 7. He who 
only aims at little, will accomplish but little. 

Ameedote. A «i//y,but very pretty wo- 
man, complained to the celebrated and beau- 
tiAil SopUa Arnold, of the number of her 
admirers, vnA. wished to know how she 
should get rid of thenu ** Oh, my dear," 
(was the satiric reply,) " it is very easy for 
you to do it : you have only to speak:^ 

ProverlM. 1. Those, who possess any real 
excellence, think and say, the Uast about it. 9. 
The aettve only, have the true relish of life. 3. 
Many there are, who are ccerything by turns, and 
nothing— long. 4. To treat triJUs—^M matters of 
imponanee, is to show our own unimportance. 6. 
(rritft cherished unseen, is genuine; while that, 
which has urtfrusso, may be effected. 6. Hfrof'- 
docs not so often arise from our ignorance of the 
truth, as an unwillingness to reMm It 7. Some- 
mistake the i9r#— for the prartiee of virtue, and are 
not so much good tkemsehes, as they are the 
friends of goodness. 8L To love any one, and not 
do him good, when there is aXnUty and opportsi- 
nity, is a oontradiedon, 9. Pily— will always be 
his portion in adversity, who acted with Mndmss 
in prosperity. 10. The hat mode of proving any 
science, is by exKibiting it. 

A Good Example. Mr. Clay, in a de- 
bate upon the Loan Bill, remarked, that, for 
twenty or .thirty years, neither he nor his 
tm/e, had owed any man a dollar. Both of 
tliem, many years gone by, had come to the 
conclusion, that the best principle of economy 
was this,-^* never to go in debt. To indulge 
your wants when you were able to do so, and 
to repress them when you are not able to in- 
dulge them." The example is not only an 
excellent one tat itself, but comes firofti a high 
source. To repress a want — is one of the 
wisest, sofest, and most necessary principles 
of politiod economy. It prevents, not only 
the dangerous practice of living beyond our 
means, but jpcourages the safe precedent of 
living uMtM atntm. If all who could, would 
live within their means, the world would be 
much happier and much better than it is. 
Henry Clay and his noble housewife — give 
us an example worthy otall imitation, 

Tarietles* 1. Is pride — a mark of talent? 
2. Byron says, of Jack Bunting, " He knew 
not what to do, and so he swore :" so we may 
say of many a one's preposterous use of books, 
— He knew not what to do, and so he read, 
Wifis—tifeeUher—Pope has said, 

And ladies—^ not doubt it : 
For those, who>e least^^wiAin the head, 
Display the most^-about it 

They sin, who tell us love can die; 

Its holy flame forever bumeth ; 

Prom heaven it came, to heaven rtfunMllk. 
Forgiveness— \D the injured does belong; 
But Aey ne'er pardon, who have dons the wrong. 
Be thon as chaste as us, as pure as snow, 
Than shall noc eseape eBlMmiy. 
92 
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410. DtLiTSHr^addrMses itself to the 
mind through two mediums, the eyt and the 
ear: hence, it naturally divides itself into 
two parti, voice and ^es^ure; both of which 
must be sedulously cultivated, under the 
guidance of proper feeling, and correct 
thought. That style is the beii^ which is the 
most transparent ; hence the grand aim of 
(he elocutionist Should be— perfect transpa^ 
reney ; and when this part ia attainedj he 
will be listened to with pleasure, be perfectly 
understood, and do justice to his sulked, 
his powers, and his audience. 

411. Youwo Gewtlimew,— (said Wll- 
Bam Wirt,) you do not, I hope, expect iirom 
me, an oration for display. At my time of 
life, and worn down, as I am, by the toils of 
a laborious prqfessian, you cap no longer 
look for the spirit and buoyancy of youth. 
Spkiso— is the season finr/{ou7€r9; but J— am 
hi the autumn of life, and you will, I hope, 
accept from me, the fruits of my expkri- 
xircE, in lieu of the more showy, but less 
substantial blossoms of 8pRnro. I could 
not have been tempted hither, for the pue- 
rile purpose of display. My visit has a 
much graver motive and ot^ed. It is the 
hope of making some suggestions, that may 
be serviceable in the journey of Hfe, that is 
before you ; of calling into action some dor- 
mant energy ; of pointing your exertions to 
some attainable end of practical utility ; in 
short, the hope of contributing, in some 
small degree, towards making you happier 
in yourselves, and more useful to your 
country. 

41S. The cofM?«r«rfw7urf— must be deliv- 
ered in the most natural, easy, familiar, dif- 
(ificf, and agreeable manner,- the narrative 
and didactioe, with a dear and distinct artic- 
ulation, correct emphasis, proper inflections, 
and appropriate modulations ; because, it is 
not so much your object to excite the affec- 
tions, as to inform the understanding: the 
argumentative, and reasoning, demand great 
deliberation, slowness, distinctness, frequent 
pquses, eankor, strong emphasis and occa- 
sional vehemence. No one can become a 
good reader and speaker, without much prac- 
tice and many failures. 

Pioneers. The « cc«n/ric" man — ^is gen- 
erally the pioneer of mankind, cutting his 
way ihejirst — ^into the gloomy depths of Un- 
explored science, overcoming difficulties, that 
would check meaner spirits, and then — hold- 
ing up the light of his knowledge — ^to guide 
thousands, who, but for him, would be wan- 
dering about in all the uncertainty of igno- 
rance, or be held in the fetters of some self- 
ish policy, which they had not, of themselves 
—the energy to throw off, 

Tis not in/bOy—^iOt to seora a/ooi; 

And ■caroe in hmnaa wjnIom-hd do Msn 



Pr«-r«rlM. 1. Coiistaitt 
out lempiaiion. 8. A>faflerar— is a most daagw 
ous enemy. 3. Unless we mm at perfection, we 
shall never onatn it 4. They who lore the long- 
at, loTe the besL 5. Ptaitwr#— is not the rule Ibr 
rat, but for health, 6. The Praident is but the 
head-aeTvant of the people. 7. Knowledge— u noC 
truly OUTS, till we have given it away. 8. Our 
debtSj and oar sins, are generally greater than wo 
euppote. 9. Some folks — are like enakes in the 
grass. 10. /fs— injuries the good, who spares the 
bad. It. Beauty will neither feed or cJothe us. 
12. Woman^ work is never done. 

Anecdote. What for? After the dose 
of the Revolutionary war, the king of Great 
Britain — ordered a thanksgiving to be kept 
throughout the kingdom. A minister of the 
gospel inquired of him, ** For what are we 
to give thanks? that your majesty has lost 
thirteen of your best provinces .?" The king 
answered, " Ab." " Is it then, that your ma- 
jesty has lost one hundred thousand lives of 
yotir best suljjeets?" **No, no.'" said the 
king. " Is it then, that we have expended, and 
lost, a hundred millions of money, and for 
the d^eat and tarnishing of youi majesty's 
arms?''* "No such thing," — said the king 
pleasantly^ " What then, is the oi*ject of the 
thanksgiving V *' Oh, give thanks thai it is 
no worse.^^ 

TfoieUes. 1. Who does not see, in Ce- 
sar's Commentaries, the radical elements of 
th^ present French character 1 2. ** A man,** 
says Oliver Cromwell, " never rises so high, 
as when he knows not whither he is going." 
3. The virtue, that vain persons affect to des- 
pise, might have saved them; while the beau- 
ty, they so hi^ldy prized, is the cause of their 
ruifu 4. He, y^ho Jlatters, without design- 
ing to ben^t by it, is a fool ; and whoever 
encourages that flattery, that has sense 
enough to see through, is a vain coxcomb. 6. 
The business of the teacher — ^is not so much 
to communicate knowledge to the pupil, as 
to set him to thinking, and show him how 
to educate himself: that is, he must rather 
teach him the way to the fountain, than car- 
ry him to the water. 6. Many buy cheap^ 
and sell dear ; i. e. make as good bargains as 
they can; which is a tnaX c€ sMU, between 
two knaves, to see which shall overreach the 
other ; but honest men set their price and 
adhere to it. 7. If you put a chain round 
the neck ofSisUwe, the other end fostena it- 
self aioimd your own. 
Would yon then learn to dissipate the band 

Of these huge threatening difficulties dire, 
That, in the wedfc man's way — like lions stand. 

His aoui appal, and damp his rtsing/rv f 

Resolve, moftrc, and to bevneii aspire. 
Exert that nMest privilege, alone, 

Here to mankind indulged : control dsHrt; 
Let godlike reason, from her sovereign throne, 
Speak the commandiiig ward— /wifl; and it is^iiML 
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413. EARirxsTirxss of Mavhxr— fi of 
vital importance in sustaining a transparent 
style ; and this must be imbil)ed internally, 
and feli with all the truth and certainty of 
nature. By proper exerdses on these prin- 
ciples, a person may acquire the power of 
passing, at will, fh>m grave to gay, and ttom 
lively to aeverey without confounding one 
with the other: there are times, however, 
when they may be united / as in the Auhmt- 
0U9 and pathetiCj together. 
Breathes there a Mm with son! so decul, 
Who never, to himself hath said, 
** rAit-^s ny m, my native land f >* 
Whose AMr*— hath ne'er within him burned^ 
As A«flM— hit fo0tst9f9 he hath turned, 
From wandering on Afonijrn strand 1 
If McA there breathe, go mark him well : 
For him, no wUnstrtl raptures swell ; 
High tho' his titlUt fovtrt, or pe<f, 
The torvtcA— concentred all In sci/, 
£<vtv--shall' forfeit fair rmi0««. 
And, io-Mhly dying, shall go down 
To the Tile du»U A'om whence he 9pr%ngt 
Unw$pt% nnktnortdt and «iu« v 
. 414. The following are the terms usually 
applied to style, in writing, and also iaspedk" 
ing! each ofwhich has its distinctive charac- 
teristics; though all of them have something 
in common. Bombastic^ dry, elegant, epia- 
tolary, flowing, Kareh, laconic, lofty, loose, 
tent, tumid, verbose. There are also styles 
of oecagioTi, time, place, &c.: such as the 
,style of the bar, of the legislature, and of the 
pulpit; also the dramatic style, comedy, 
{kigh and Unv,) farce and tragedy* 
, Illiterate and selfish people, are often op- 
posed to persons traveling through the coimr 
try, to lecture on any subject whatever; and 
especially, on such as the grumblers aie tg^ 
norant oC But are not books and newspo 
pers, itinerants too 1 In olden time, the wor- 
ahipers of the goddess Diana, were violently 
opposed to the Apostles ; because, thro' their 
preaching of the eross^ their aitft was in 
danger. The K6eraUy educated, and those 
who are in ikvor^of a universal spread of 
knowledge, are ready to bid them *<God 
speed,'* if they and their subject ars praise- 
worthy, 

▲uMdote. A Kingly Dinner in Naturt*s 
Palace. Cyrtu, king of Persia, was to dtne 
with one of hbi friends f and, on being asked 
to name the place, and the viands virith which 
he would have his "table spread, he replied, 
" Prepare the banquet at the side of the river, 
and let one loaf of bread be the only dish.*' 

Brigkt, as the pittar, rose at ff$ai!tn^$ command: 
When iivTM/— marched along the dettrt land, 
Biased through ihe %i£ki--cn lonely wiMt aftr, 
And told the path,-~%, never-setting §tar ; 
So, heavenly Ondus^ In thy eo%r94 divine, 
l&p#-Js thy Iter, her hght—)* mm- thine. 



ProTcirlM. I. People generally love trutX 
more than goodness ; knowledge more than koli- 
ness. 8. Never magnanimitf'^eU to the ground. 
3. He, who would gather immortal palms, must 
not be hindered by the name of goodness, but 
must explore-^\{ it he goodness. 4. A0 aathor 
was ever Hftiuan dotsn, by any but kimfslf- o. 
Bettor be a neule in the side of your friend* than 
hiMeeko. 6. Surmise U ihe gossamer^ thzt malice 
blows on fkir r^inaation; the corroding dew, that 
destroys the choicest blossoms. 7. A general 
prostration of iiMra2«— must be the inevitable re- 
sult of the dlflhsion of bad principles. 8. To 
know-^s one thing ; and to do^is another. 9. 
CoR^tfT— lends an open ear to oil aen. 10. Art 
—Is never so hean^nl, as when It reflecu the 
philosophy of religion, and of sum. 

We cannot honor our country — ^with- too 
deep a reverence; we cannot love her — ^witfi 
an affection too pure and fervent; we can- 
not serve her-^with an energy of purpose, or 
a IhithfViIness of zeo^-^too steadfast and or- 
dent* And what is our country? It is not 
the East, with her hUls and her valleys, with 
her countless sails, and the rocky ramparts 
of her shores. It is not the North, with her 
thousand villages, and her harvest-hovoe, with 
her frontiers of the lake, and the ocean. It is 
not the West, with her forest-^ea, and her 
inland isles, with her luxuriant expcoises, 
olothed in the verdant com ; with her beauti- 
ftiL OMo, and her majestic Jlfujouri Nor is 
it yet the South, opulent in the mimic anow 
of the cotton, in the rich plantations of the 
rustling cane, and in the golden robes of the 
rtfle-field. What are these, but the sister 
ihmilies of one greater, better, holier fiunily, 
or* couHTayl 

VASIITIM. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou famUiar ; but by no mesne vulgar. 
The friends thou fiast, and their adoption tried, 
Orapple them to thy soul, with hooks of sUel ; 
But do not dull thy palm^with entertainment 
Of e v*ry new katek*d, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of 'entrance Into quarrel I but, being in, 
Bear it, that the oppoMr— may beware of thee. 
Give story man thine car, but few thy voice, {ment. 
Take each man's censure, bat reserve thy judg^ 
Costly thy kaiit-*» thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in/aney ; riek, not gaudy : 
For the apparel— oft proclaims the man. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lander be ; 
For 2oai»— oft loses both itself snA friend. 
And &arro«»iijf— dulls the edge of kusbandry. 
Tkis above olf— to thine own se(fbe true„ 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not, then— be/ai«« to any man. 
Dare to \ia.truo-nothing—can need a Us ; 
The fhull that needs It— grows two— thereby. 

What do you think of marrio^s 7 

I take it, at those that deny purgatory ; 

It locally contains or heaven or A«U; 

There is no third placa hi It. 
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415. Beware of a Blaviah aitention to 
ruUs; for nothing ahould supercede Nature, 
who knows more than Art; dierefore, let Acr 
stand in the foreground^ with art for her 
BervarU. Emotion-— is the soul of oratory : 
one flash of passion on the dteek, one beam 
offedinjs from the eye, one thrilling note of 
iensibHity from the tongue, one stroke of 
hearty emphasis from the arm, have infinite' 
\y more value, than all the rhetorical rules 
and JUmrishes of ancient or modern times. 
The great rule ia-^E in earnest. This ia 
what Demosthenes more than intimated, in 
thrice declaring, that the most important 
thing in eloquence, was action. There wiii 
be no execution without ^re. 
Whoever thinks^ most see, (hat fiian^was made 
To (ace the storm, not languish in the shade; 
iidJbn— his sphere, and, for that sphere designsd. 
Eternal j>touurei— open op his mind. 
For this — ^fair Aope— 4eads on th' impassioned soul. 
Through li/e"$ wild labyrinth— to her distant fioai ; 
Paints, in each dream, to/an the genial flame, 
The pomp o( riches, and the pride oifcane; 
Or, fondly^ gives r^teetion^t cooler eye, 
A glanee, an image, of a future tky. 

Notes. Tha itattiard far ptoprwty, ud fava, in imblk 
■pafekiof i»— to tpeak Jort m one woold ottanJIy «xpnH himRlf 
in Mnat eonvciwtkm ia private oompaDj. Sodi •bonU wa aU 
do,if laft to oanKlT«% and aarif paint wan not taken to iniali 
an art^fldal nathod, for tbat wliicli ia tmtvroL Bevara d i»> 
aflninr that yon mart paod in a diflbrant way, witli diflbnnt tonat 
B that of conaoB $peakinf. 



The severity of the laws of 
Draco, is proverbial; he puniahed all softs 
of crime, and even idleness, with death : 
hence, De-ma-des said — "He writes his 
laws, not with tnAc— but with Uood.'" On 
being asked wAy he did so, he replied, — that 
the tmalUst crime deserved death, and that 
there was not ^ greater punishment he could 
find out, for greater crimes* 

HIseelluMoiu. 1. Envy — is the daugh- 
ter of pride, the author of revenue and mur- 
der, the banning of secret sedition and the 
perpetual tormentor of virtue; it is the filthy 
slime of the soul, a venom, a poison, that 
consumeth the fiesh, and drieth up the mar- 
row of the 5one«. 2. What a pity it is, that 
there are so many quarter andluuf men and 
women, who can take delight in gossip, be- 
cause they are not ^reoi enough for any 
thing else. 

Were I so r a ff a s to reach the pols, 
And grasp the oeean— with a span, 
I would be measured— by my soul. 
The fmrMTs— the standard of the man. 

4. What is the difference between loving 
the minds, and the persons of our friends t 
ft. How different is the affection, the thottghi^ 
action, form and manners of the male, from 
the affection, thot^ght, action, form and 
ners of the female* 

Then/arnreff,— Pd rather make 
My bed-Hipon some icy lake, 
When thawing tuns— begin to shine, 
Than trust a loce—BBfalu as thins. 

The iiomocA— hath no ears. 



1. God has given us vocal erfiaiu, 
and reason to km them. 3. True gesture — ^is the 
language of nature, and makes its way to the 
Aeorl, withoat the utterance of a single word. i. 
Coarseness and vulgarity — are the eflects of a bad 
education; ibey cannot be chargeable to nature, 
4. Close observation, and an extensive knowledge 
of human nature alone, wiU enable one to adapt 
himself to all sorts of character. 5. Paxnting— 
describes what the object is in itself: poetry^'whMli 
it inspires m suggests : on*— represents the vinble, 
the other-'hoih the v&ible and the invisible. 6. 
It is nncandid setf-wiO, that condemns without a 
keofing. 7. The mind w ill s to be free; and the 
signs of the times— proclaim the approach of its 
restoration. 

'Wonuua. The r^A< education of this sex 
is of the utmost importance to human life. 
There is nothing, that is more desirable for 
the common good of all the world; since, as 
they are mdthers and mistresses of families, 
they have for some time the care of the ed- 
ucation of their children of both sorts ; they 
are intrusted with that, which is of the 
greatest consequence to human life. As the 
nealthand strength, or weakness of our bodies, 
is very much owing to their methods of 
treating us when we were ymtng; »o— ihe 
sotsndness or foU^ of our minds is not less 
owin^ to thetr hrst tempers and ways of 
thinking, which we eagerly received from 
the love, tenderness, authority, and constant 
conversation of our mothers. As we call our 
Jirst language our mother-tongue, so— we 
may as justly call ontfrst tempers our moth' 
er- tempers ; and perhaps it may be foimd 
more easy to forget the language, than to , 
part entirely with thoee tempers we learned 
m the nursery. It is, therefore, to be Js- 
mented, that the sex, on whom ao much de- 
pends, who have the Jirst forming both of 
our bodies and our minds, are not onlv edu- 
cated in pride, but in the silliest and most 
contemptiDle part of it. Girls are indulged 
in great vanity; and mankind seem to con- 
sider them in no other view than as so manv 
pdinted iddls, who are to aUure and gratify 
their passions. 

Variettes. 1. Was England -•-Justiied 
in her late loarlike proceeding against Chu 
na t 2. Fit langiiage there is none, for the 
hearths deepest mings. 3. The honor of a 
maid — ^is her name; and no legacy is so rich 
as honesty. 4. O, how bitter a thing it is— 
to look into happiness— ihro* anoiher^s eyes. 
Ungratefnl num, with fiqnorish draughts, 
And morsels imetuous, greases his pure mind, 
That fipom it— all eonsideroAm slips. 
To persist 
' In doing wrong, extenuaSes lyit wrong, 
But makes it much more Jbeavy. 
JSTs cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried or tutored in the world : 
Baq^erienee is by industry achieved. 
And ps^aefitf— by the swift course of imim. 
A conftised rqMfl— passed thro^ my ears; 
But, ftill oC hurry, like a morning dream, 
It vomMscI— in the business of the da^ 
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4ie. Th« Diclaxatobt ▲irv Hosta- 
TOBT — vindicate a deep intereat tat tbe i)er- 
aoiu addreaeed, a horror of the evil tbey-aie 
entreated to avoid, and an exalted uHmatt 
of the sood, they are exhorted to panne. 
The exhibition of the strongeat feeling, i»- 
qnirea such a degree of aelfcontrol, as, in the 
very torrent, tempett and wMrlwind of par- 
don, poaMaaee a temperance to give it 
moothnen. The Dsaxatic — aometimee 
caUa for the exercise of all the vocal and 
UMsntal powers : henoe, one must consider 
the character represented, the circumstances 
under which he aded, the state otfedmg he 
possessed, and every thing pertaining to the 
scene with which he was connected. 

41 7. Rolla's Adhskss to thi Psau- 
TiAirs. My brave au6eiatea^-par(ner9^-oi 
my tdil, mjfdeUnes, and my fame J Can 
RoUa*8 worSk — a£ vigor — ^to the virtuous 
eyumM, which inspire your ^ear/«^ Ao; 

rnave judged as I have, the foulnesB of 
cnSnpka, by whidi these bold invaders 
would auude you. Your generous spirit 
has compared, as mme has, the motives,. 
which, in a war like this, can animate their 
minds and ours. Tkey, by a strange frenzy 
driven, fight far power, for plunder, and ex- 
tended mfe/ voe, far ovx country, OUT altars, 
and our homes. They — ^follow an adventure 
er, whom they /ear, and obey a power, ^hich 
they hatef we — serve a monarch whom \i^e 
love, — a God, whom we adore^ Whene'er 
Uiey move in anger, desolation^-4xtucka their 
progress I M'hene'er they pause in amity, 
affliction — mourns their friendship. They 
boast, they come but to improve our state, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from ' the 
yoke of error ! Yes-~4liey will give enlight- 
ened freedom to our minds, who are them' 
sclva the slaves oi passion, avarice, and pride. 
They ofier us their protection. Yes, such 
protection— as ovAures— give to km^ts— 
covering, and devouring them. They call 
on us to barter all vigood, we have inherited 
and /mwed^ fi>r the desperate chance of some- 
thing better, which they promise. Be our 
plain answer this .• The throne— k« honor 
— 4s the peoples ehmect the laws we rever^ 
«nce— are our brvn fathen^ legacy ; the faith 
we follow— teaches us to live in bonds cfehih 
rity with all mankind, and die — with hope 
of bliss — beyond the grave, TkU your in- 
vaders this, and tell Uiem too, we seek no 
change; and, least of all, sCeh change as 
they would bring us. 



Oh ! vim aeeunmi^ that lor^t thy victim x>ii 
With Jpaeteia smUm, and/ate deluding kojm 
flmiles— thatdolroy, and hope*— that bring dayatr, 
Jf^atuaiion'HiangtrouM anid deitntetio*, 
Ptsasun most visionary, ifddigkt, how traniittU.' 
Prduds o( horror, anguish^ and dismay! 
20 



1. TIm twri— women look mto 
their ifia$$a^ the tef— they attend to their hotats* 

2. Workt^ and not uxnda^ are the proof of loce. 3. 
There is no better looking-glaas, than a true /rimd. 
4. When we obey onr tupmon^ we instruct our 
iftfirioft. 5. There is more trouble in having m^ 
thing to do, than in having muA to do. 6. The 
bett throw of the dice— is to throw theai away. 7. 
VintUy that parkys, is near the nmrnder. 8. The 
spirft of Iruih— dwelleih in mmkrust. 0. Bttist a 
temptation, till yon tonfusr it 10. Plain dealing 
iMtLJeyfd. 

▲necdttte* Faitf^l unto Death, When 
the venerable Po/yeorp-^was tempted by 
Herod, the proconsul, to deny, and blaspheme 
the LoBD JXBus Christ, he answered, — 
"Eighty and six year»— have I served my 
Lord and Savior^— end in all that time- 
he never* did me any injury, but always 
good i and therefore, 1 cannot, in conscieneCj 
reproach my Kiko and my Rsdssmzr." 

A "Wlft I not aa Artist* When a man 
of sense comes to marry, it is a companion he 
wants, and not an artist. It is not merely a 
creature who can paint, and play, and sing, 
and dance. It is a being who can comfort 
and counsel him; one who can reason and 
refUd, vfidfeel snd judge, and discourse and 
discriminate; one who can assist him ifi his 
affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his joys, 
strengthen hisprtncip^ and educate his ckHd- 
ren. Such is the woman who is fit for a mo- 
ther, and the nustress of a ftunily. A woman 
of the former description may occasionally 
figure in a dratving'room, and excite the od- 
miration of the company; but is entirely 
unfit for a helpmate to man, and to train up 
a child in the wcty he should go, 

Tarleties* 1. He, who is cautious and 
prudent, is generally secure from many dan- 
gers, to which many others are exposed, 2. 
A fool may ask more questions in an hour, 
than a wise man may answer in seven years, 

3. The manner in which words are delivered, 
contribute mainly to the effluts they are to 
produce, and the importance which is attach' 
ed to them. 4. Shall this greatest of free nap 
tions be the best? 6. Oiie of the greatest 
obstacles to knowledge and excellence, is fn- 
dolenee, 6. One hour's sleep hrfore midnight, 
hi worth tu» afterward, 7. Seierue, or team- 
ing, is of little use, unless guided by good 
sense, 

Jfa> — adUhwBt^pMrt h JMtowtdfcww, 
Bat iWili0« ktlh ovM foiee, and on^ OM. 
Bar wmhrtas fiMOfi, her itar*, her |old«B mil, 
Bar iMPdEt iDd ««■(■«, in all tanA aad NnMib 
IB OM daq) Muff pvoclrim Ite woBdraoi il«i> 
Thay teU it to «eb dUW^h lh» tky, 
Upon fba wMb ttwy MBd It-Mudiac Ufh, 
MomMt wlateM, goodwi^ powar, aad gioiy. 
I hMT it eoM froM 1IMUNI04M, d(^, aad Im, 
Ta MsuMfki Toieaa-ia MM foiea oaHad J 
Od amj ftfa-lba not MPioMai B^ 
The whotofMBd teorU l a^ u aa and ladaU(fatBd. 
Ahl wkjr, whM AiOTCfi^-aad a«M-lilt «p thalr «alt% 
Alit wtorriKwIdfiMwatoaa^BarMonAv^aorrifoiai/ 
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418. The merging of the Diatonic Scale 
in the Musical Stajf, as some have done in 
elocution, is evidently incorrect; for then, the 
exact pitch of voice is Jixed, and all must 
take that pitch, whether it be in accordance 
with the voice, or not But in the simple di- 
stonic scale, as here presented, each one 
takes his lowest natural note for his tonic, or 
ftcy-note, and then, passes to the medium 
range of pitches. Different voices are often 
keyed on differmt pitches f and to bring 
them all to the same pitch, is as azhitrary as 
Proerusie^s bedstead, aooordhig to Hudrilnas : 

*<Thit iron bedsuad^ they do fetch, 

To tiy our hopes upon ; 
If we're too short, we mast be $treldi,% 

Cti^t off— if we're too hng.^ 
Beware of all rodb ; be natural, or nolhirtg. 
What the weak head — ^with strongest bias roles, 
Is (0) psn>5 ; the nef«r-failing vice of /bob, 
A boo], withont n^ertion, like a j>tZe, 
Without inhabitarU — ^to ruin runs. 
Wit—i» fine language— to advantage dresned ; 
Better oAen thought, but ne'er so well expressed. 
Our needful Jcnotokdge, like our netdfal/ood, 
Unhedged, lie* open— in life's common^Ee^d, 
And bids all— iMfeofn«— to the vital/eeul. 
Let sense— he ever in your trww/ 
Nothing is lovdy, that is not true, 

419. SuGOEBTioss. Let the pupils me- 
morize any of the proverbs, laconics, max- 
ims, Cft questions, and recite them 6n occa- 
sions like the following : when they first as- 
semble in the ^cAoo^-room; or, meet together 
fai a social circle: let them also carry on a 
kind of conversation, or dialogue with them, 
and each strive to get one appropriate to the 
supposed state, character, &c. of another: or 
use them in a variety of ways, that their in- 
genuity may suggest 

Pride. There is no iMission so universal, 
or that steals into the heart more impereep- 
tibly, and covers itself under more disgui- 
ses, than pride t and yet, there is not a sin- 
gle view of ^imian nature, which is not suf- 
ficient to extinguish in us all the secret 
seeds of pride, and sink the consdQus soul — 
to the lowest depths of humiUty* 

Anecdote. Sterling Integrity. Inl778, 
while congress was sitting in Philadelphia, 
ftequent attempts were made, by the British 
officers, and agents, to bribe several of the 
members* Governor Johnstons — authorized 
the following proposal, to be made to CoL 
Joseph Reed : ** That if he would engage his 
interest to promote the objects of the British, 
he should receive thirtt THOua^irD noL- 
iu4Bs, and any otRte in the colonies, in his 
nitgesty's gift, CoL Reed— in<KgnanfZy re- 
plied, — »«I am not loorth purchasing; but 
meh as I am, the king of Great Britain is 
not rich enough to buy me.'^ 



Iiaconles. 1. Any violation of /av— i« a 
breach of morality. S. Jtftuie, in nil its variety, 
is essentially <m«.* and so is speech, tho' infinitely 
diventfied. 3. LUtntry people--«rc often unpless> 
ant eon^Minions in mixed society ; because they 
have not always the power of adapting them- 
selves to others. 4. It is pedantry— io Introduoe 
foreign words into our language, when we have 
pure English words to express all that the exotics 
contain ; with the advantage of being intelligible 
10 every one. 6. Whatever is merely artificial, is 
unnatural; which is opposed to general eioquerus, 
6. There can be no great advances made, in gen- 
uine scientific truth, without well regulated qffef 
tions. 7. We can be almost anything we ehoossf 
if we will a tiling to be done, nolnatter how high 
the aim, success is neariy eertain. 

Aniper. Of all passions — ^there is not one 
so epetravagani and outrageous as this ; other 
passions solicit and mislead us: but /Ai^— 
runs away with us by force, hurries us as 
well to our own, as to another^s rm'n : it often 
fhlls upon the wrong person, and discharges 
its wrath on the innocent instead of the guil' 
ty. It spares neither/ri^nd tiorfoe ; but tears 
ail to pieces, and casts htuuin nature into a 
perpetual warfare. 



. \ AH the fPortd*s—^ stags, 

And all the nim and faomm— merely playsrs : 
They have their ssitt, and their entrances; 
And one man, in his tuns, plays many porft, 
Hii ae<»— being tsMti ogci. At first, the nifassi, 
Meitling and puking in the mene^s arms ; 
And then, the whining sehoolAtQj^, with hisfoSeM, 
And shining.nioming/iKS, creeping like snaH, 
UnwilingI}', to school. And then, the lover; 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow : Then, a soldier. 
Full of strange oaAs, and bearded like the pard^ 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in guarrd, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the eanruni's mouth : And then the jusHct; 
Tn fair round belly, vrith good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise sates and modem instances, 
And so he plays Ait part: The sixih age— shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 
With spectacles on note, and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose, wU saved, a world too mds 
For his shrunk shank \ and his big taanly «om% 
Turning again toward childish <reM»—jni?a, 
And whittles in his sound : Last scene of oiZ, 
That end* this slran^ tvtntful history, 
Is seoof%d childishness, and mere ablixyion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans•t^«■ythittg. 
Chanty, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
SoAens the high, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows, with just reins, and gentle hand, to gnids 
Betwixt vile sftasM— and arbitrary jyTtdc 
Not soon pnmoked, she easily forgives ; 
AaA mwcA^-she s^lTen, as sh^ muc h be Hev e t . 
Soft psoM she brings, wherever she anioes ; 
She builds onr guiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths— of peevish nature even; 
And opens, ia socft heart, alittle Assecn. 
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490. Tm* SLnrosB charactxristic ot 
Voice. In o/^ cases, endeavor to express by 
the voice and gesture, the terue and fielingj 
that are designed to he conveyed hy the 
words: i.e. tell the vohoU truth. Most of 
the following words^ that Shakspeare puts 
into the mouth of Hotspur, descriptive of a 
dandy ^ requires the use of this peculi^ty of 
voice, in order to exhibit their full meaning. 
Conceive how a blunt, straightpforward, hon- 
est soldier would make his defence, when 
unjustly accused by his flnical superior, of 
unsoldier-Uke conduct; and then recite the 
following. 

My tUf^l did dmy no priioners. 
But I remember, whenthe^^^l was done, 
When I was dry with tagt^ and extreme foii, 
BreathleM, and Aiut, leaning upon my tword, 
Came Uiere a certitin Ami / neat, trimly dresfM; 
Fresh as a bridtgroom; and his chin, new reaped, 
Showed like 5{t<M<e-land— at harctst home. 
He was perfumed like a mUliner} 
And, nwixt*liis finger and his tkutriby he held 
A p<mn««^boz, which, ever and imon, 
He gave his nost. And still he sfmTil, and taXl^d, 
And as the soldieis-^bore dead hodin by. 
He called them cmtaught faunMt, anmanneriy, 
To bring a sior«nly,' unhandsome eofss 
Betwixt the innd— and his fu^QUy, 
With many Aoiiday, and lady tannS} 
He 9u«*t*on'<f me ; amongst the rest, de m a n ded 
My prisonfn^ in her msjeaty's behalf; 
I then, all amartmg with my icoumlt, being gall'd 
To be so pestered with a popif^y, 
Out of my grief— BSiA my impatitne*, 
Answered negiigmtly^-^l know not what— 
He should, or should not; for he made me tnad^ 
To see him shhu so brisk^ and mutt so sweety 
And talk so like a waiting gendewomanj [mark,) 
Of gunf, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save the 
And telling me the toweign^st thing on earth, 
Was spermneeti' flwr an inward bruise : 
And that it was great pity, (so it was,) 
That villanons «aiipffr»-~should be digged, 
Out of the bowels of the harmless eaM, ^ 

Which many a good, latt fellow bad destroyed 
So eowttrdly; and, bat for these vile gvns, 
He wonld kimtdfheiye been a soldier: 
This bald, unjointed ekat of his, my lord, 
I answered indirectly, as I said ; 
And I beueek yon, let not his report 
Come current, for an aeeutation, • 
Betwixt my looe^ and yttw high nu^mty. » 

Hvmber. tTntfy^s an abstrad concep- 
tioh, resembling primary^ or incorporei^ 
matter, in its general aggregate; one — ap- 
pertains to things, capable of beuig nun^ 
heredy and may be compared to matter, 
.rendered visible under a particular form. 
Number is not infinite, any more than mat- 
ter vi\ hxii )i is ^ source of that indefinite 
dMsibitUy, into equal parts, which is the 
property of a^ bodies. Thus, wntfy and o?ie 
are to be distinguished ih>m each other. 
Flm^y-mskm dainty. 



Hsalms* 1. Some are akn in the hegimdng, 
but net^igent in the end. 9. Fear— is oAen con- 
cealed under a show of daring. 3. The remedy is 
oAen worse than the disease. 4. A faini heart nev- 
er won a fair lady. 5. No man is free, who does 
not govern himself 6. An angry man oi)ens his 
mouth, and shuts bis eyes. 7. Such as give ear to 
slanderers, are as bad as slanderers thenadoes. 
8. A cheerful manner denotes a gentle tuLture. 9. 
Proud looks lose hearts, but courteous ipords—win 
them. 10. Brevity is the soul of eloquence. 

Aneodote. 8e^ 'interest. When Dr. 
Franklin applied to the king of Prussia to 
lend his assistance to America, — " Pray Doc- 
tor,'* says he, '* what is the object you mean 
to attain r "Liicr/y, Sire," repficd the phi- 
losopher; ''Liberty! that freedom, which is 
the birthright of all men." The king, after a 
short pause, made this memorable answer: 
** I was bom a prince, and am become a kings 
and I wiU not use the powers* I possess, to 
the ruin of my own trade." 

Of I^ytng. Lying — supplies those who 
are addicted to it-^with a plausible apology 
for every crime, and with a supposed shelter 
from every punishment. It tempts them to 
rush into danger ^— from the mere expecta- 
tion of impumty ; and, when practiced with 
frequent success, it teaches them to confound 
the gradations of guilt; from the effltds of 
which there is, in their imaginations, at 
least one sure and common protection. It 
corrupts the early simplicity of youth; it 
blasts the ihirest blossoms of genius f and 
will most assuredly counteract every eflbrt, 
by which we may hope to improve the tal- 
ents, and mature the virtues of those whom 
iiinfeets. 

Tarletles* 1. A very moderate power, 
exercised by perseverance, will effect— what 
direct force could never accomplish. S. We 
must not deduce an argmnent against the use 
of a thing, from an occasional abuse of it 3. 
Should we let a painfdl and cold attention to 
manner and voice, chill the warmth of our 
hearts, ui our fervency and zeal in a good 
cause? 4. Youth — often rush on, impetu- 
ously, in the pursuit of every gratification, 
heedless ot consequences. 6. The adherence 
to truth— produces mudi good; and its ap- 
pearances — much mischitf. 6. Every one, 
who does not grow better, as he grows older, 
is a spendthrift of that time, which is more 
precious than gold. 7. Obedience to the 
truths of the Word, is the fiib of allf for 
truths are the laws of the heavens, and of the 
church f obedience — ^implies the rec^p/ion of 
them; so fhr as we receive, so fhr we are 
a/tt^ by the coming of the kingdom within 
ua. 

Whoe'er, amidst the sons 
Of rsBSon, vahr, liberty, and virtus. 
Displays distingoished merit, is a noSk 
Of ITatur^ own making. 
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4A1. Tbsmor Of Voici — resembleB the 
iriU in aingiiigi and may be indicated in tliia 
manner, — -'x^^.^n^n^>^>-; the voice ranging 
from a quarter of a tone, to aeoereU tones. 
It is madfe deep in the throat, with a diojh 
ping ot the jaw ; and when properly used, 
it is very effective and heart-stirring : espe' 
daily, in ^he higher kinds of oratory. It 
heightens Joy, mirth, ngtiure, and exulitp- 
ivm ; adds pungency to aeom, eonieinpt,9iid 
eareasm : deepens the notes of sorrow, and 
enhances those of distress. - often witnessed 
in children, when manifesting their delights. 
There are several degrees, from the gross to 
the most refined, 

4Sa. 1. Said Fahtcff, of his ragged re^ 
menti Til not march through Coventry 
with them, tbaVaJlat ,• no eye hath seen such 
scarecrouis,^ Almost every word requires a 
kind of chuckle, especially the italic ones ; 
and by making a motion with the chin, up 
and down, the shake of the voice wiU coites- 
pond to the sign, -v^-^>-vx*v^^.^-v^s . 2. In 
this example we have an instance of a r^fin- 
ed tremor of voice ; but the right ibeling is ne- 
cessary to produce it naturally. Queen Caih- 
arme said, in commending her daughter to 
Henry, ** And a HttU to love her,for her moth- 
er's sake; who loved him — hiaoen knows 
how d£arly,^ The coloring matter of the 
voice \s feeling— ^pass!ion, which gives rise to 
the qualities of voice; thus, we employ 
harsh tones in si)eaking of what we disap- 
prove, and euphoneous ones in describing the 
objects of love, complacency, admiration^ dec 
433. In extemporaneous speaking, or 
•peaking from manuscript, (i. e. making it 
talk,) when the speakef is under the injQu' 
ence of strong passion, the voice is apt to be 
carried to the higher pitches: how shall he 
regain his medium pitch 1 by changing the 
passion to one requiring kno notes; thus, 
the surface of his flow of voice, will present 
the appearance of a country with mountains, 
hills, and dales. Elocution — ^relates more to 
the words and thoughts of others ; oratory 
to our own. To become a good reader and 
speaker, one must be perfect in elocution, 
which relates to words: in logic, which re- 
lates to thoughts i and in rhetoric, which ap- 
pertains to the ejections: thus involving 
ends, causes, and effects. 

Anecdot*. Aged Gallantry, A gallant 
old gentleman, by the name of Page, who 
was something of a rhymester, finding a lar 
dy's glove at a watering-place, presented it 
to her, vrith the following lines : 
** If from your giov— you take the letter g, 
Yoar glov*— is Ivm— which / devote ta—thM?* 
To which the lady returned the following 
tmswer: 
«If ftom yoor Pugt, yon take the letter p, 
Yoar ^fi-4s siv-«nd that won't do for me." 



PXPorverlM. 1. JPnmd persons Wve fifw teal 
Mends. 9. MtZtfncu— governs better than ofifw. 
3. No hope afaoold influence ns to do cvtf. 4. Feut 
things axe impossible to skiU and inditspry. 5. 
DiUgmet—iB the mistress of tucem. 6. Comeima 
is never dilatory in her wanings. 7. A ram 
hope flattereth the heart of a/oo<. & Modenus 
speed is a sore help to all prooeedinga. 0. Liber- 
ality of knowUdg9 makes no one the poorer. 10. 
If you endeavor to be koneet, yon stnig^e wiih 
yauree^. 

ITames. A man, that should call every thing 
by its right name, vrould hardly pass through 
the streets, without being knocked down as a 
common enemy. 

Varieties. 1. In 1840, there were m the 
United States, five hundred and eighty-four 
thousand whites, who could not read or 
write t five thousand, seven htmdred and 
seventy-three deaf and dumh; five thou»> 
and and twenty-four blind ; jR>urteen thous- 
and five htmdred and eight insane, or idiots, 
and two millions four htmdied and eighty- 
seven thousand slaves. 2, As our popula- 
tion increases thirty-four per cent in ten 
years, at this rate, ui-1850, our seventeen 
millions will be twenty-two millions: in 
1860, thirty millions; and in 1900, ninety- 
five millions. 3. The regular increase of the 
N, E, states is fourteen per cent ; of the mtii- 
die states twenty-five per cent ; of the touihr 
em twenty-two per cent; and of the weet' 
em — sixty-eight per cent 4. Many persons 
are more anxious to know who Melchisedee 
was, or what was Paul's thorn fai the flesh, 
than to know what they shall do to be saved, 
6. To cure anger, sip of a glass of water, tin 
the fit goes oS 6. An irtfaUible remedy for 
anxiety—- *^ca8t thy burden upon the Lord^ 
and he shall sustain thee«" 

TST ; TXT AOAia. 

Tis a lesson— jon should Asai; 

Try, uy c«am; 
If at,^rs«— yon donH succeed, 

Try, iry again; 
Then your courage should appear, 
For, if you will peruoere. 
You will conquer, nBrBtfear; 

Try, try again. 
Onee, or Iwtes, though yon sbonld/stZ; 

2>y,tryaciim; 
If you would, at last, preeaH, 

7^, try again; 
If we strice, 'tis no disgrace, 
" Though we may not win the race ; 
What should you <i»4n tha case? 

3Vy, tryo^m. 
If you find your task is hard, 

Try, try again; 
Tims wiU bring you your moonl, 

aVy, try again; 
All that other foUrS can do, 
Why, vrith patienee, should not you T 
Only keep Air nilt in fritw. 
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4yi4* Befbn enterinff on a consideration 
• and illustration of the I'agsiantt the pupil is 
urged to revise the preceding lessons and 
exerdses; but do not be deceived with the 
idea, that thinking about them is enough, 
or raading them oyer Milently; join practice 
with thought, and the effects ara ^ri . One 
of the great difficulties in thinking about 
any art or science, and witnessing the efibrts 
o(ether$ in their presentation, is— that one^s 
Uute is so &r in advance of his own practicct 
that he becomes diegueted with it, and dee- 
paira of his success. Let us remember that 
nothing is truly our own. that we do not 
understand, love and practice, 

HAMLXT^ Um H tWn OVB 021 oiLivnT; 

Bptak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you; trippingly ou the tongue. Bat if you 
mouth it, M many of our players do, I had as lief 
the lown-mcr liad spoke my lines. And do not 
saw the oiVloo much with your hand; bat use all 
gmUy; for In the very smnml, lemputj and, as I 
may say, wHiBLwnn) of yoar passion, yoa most 
acqaire and beget a trmperance, that may give it 
smoathnoM. Oh! h offends roe to the sout, to bear 
a fO^Mtuna, |MriiiKg*pated fellow tear a passion 
to tatten, to very mgs, to split the ears of the 
foumdHnff; who, (for the asosi part,) are capa- 
ble of notkingf but inexplicable dunUhshow and 
ndiss, I would have soch a fellow whipped for 
O'erdoing iermaganty it out-Herod's Herod. Pray 
yoo, avoid it Be not too umu, neither; but let 
yoar own discretion be your tutor. Suit the ae- 
tion^^to the word, the tconl— to the action; with 
this special obsenaneSj that you overstep not the 
modmty of nature: for any lAifig, so ovehtontf is 
from the puirpoes of playing ; whose end, both at 
die>frr(, and fiow, war, and is — to hold, as *twere, 
the mirror up to naturs; to show virtus her own 
fsaturt, seemr-heT own ti9iagt,~and the very age 
and&otfyofthetime,bis>bmiand|>fwtuft. Now, 
this oterdons, or come lardy off, tliough it may 
make the unskitt/ul laugkj cannot but make the 
judieious— prises: the censure oC one of which, 
must, in your alfowanee, o*erweigh a whole fA«a- 
tre of others. Oh! there bs players thai I have 
seen play, and beard others protM, and that UgA* 
ly, that, neither having the accent of christiao, nor 
the gaU of christian, po^n, nor man, have so 
strutted and bettowed, that I have thought some 
of namre's journeymen had made men, and not 
made them wellf they imitated humanity so a&om- 
inaUy. 

499. Tevdekcies or ou« Lanouagb. 
As our language abounds in monasvlUMes, 
it affords good means to deliver our tnoughts 
in few sonii^, and thereby fevora despattk, 
which is one of our tharatteristics ; and 
when we use words of mare than one sylla- 
ble, we readiljT amiraet them some, by our 
rapid pronunciation, or by the omission of 
some vomI; as, drowned, walk'd, dips ; in- 
stead of drown-ed, walk-ed, dip-peth, &c.; 
and even proper names of several syllables, 
when familiarized, often dwindle down into 
monoeyllaUes; whereas, *in other languages, 
they receive a softer turn, by the addition 
oft new syllable. 



ProrerlM* L Beauiy is no longer amuMs, 
than while virtue adorns it 9. Past services 
should never be forgotten. 3. A known enemy is 
better than a treacherous frimd. 4. Dont engage 
in any undertaking, if yoar conscience says no 
to it 6. Benefits and injwies receive their value 
Irom the iniaaion. 6. We should give by tkovts, 
and not ^y hoxard. 7. He, that does good to ati- 
otker, from proper motives, does good also to kim- 
idf. a He that is foise to Qod can never be true 
to man, 9. A good principle is sure to produce a 
good praeties. 10. None are truly wise, bat those 
thai are purs in heetru 

Anecdote. Contrarv. A tcoman, havinff 
fallen into a rteer, her hu^nd went to lo^ 
for her, proceedinff up stream from where 
she fell m. The bystandera asked him if 
ho was madt she could not have gone 
a^inst the stream. The man answered: 
' ' She was obstinate and contrary in her life' 
lime, and I suppose for certain she is so at 
her death.'" 

Imtnltlon. We cannot have an idea of 
one, without the idea of another to which it 
is related. We then get the idea of fioe, 
by contemplating them both; referring, ab- 
stractly, to one of them. We say one and 
one ara equal to two; one one, is less than 
tvDo ones ; theraforo, one does not equal two. 
One and one, are the parts of two, and the 
porfj of a thing are equal to^lhe whole of it. 
Thus, we come, to the knowledge of what 
has been called intuitive proposition, only 
by reasoning. When such a principle is 
Clearly admitted, we cannot deny its truth, 
for a moment : but it is far from being, 
sfricfZy speaking, av tfitutfive truth. 

Varieties* 1 . The virtues of the country 
are with our women, and the only ramaining 
hope of the resurrection of the genius and 
character of the nation, rasts witn them, 2. 
The present — is the parent of the future, 3. 
The hist words of the Indian chief, who 
died at Washington, in 1824, were, *' When 
I am gone, let the big guns be fured over 
me.*^ 4. Beware of turning away from do* 
ing sood, by thinking how much. good you 
would do, if you oiiiy had the means. 5. 
The pleasure of thinking on important sub- 
jects, with a view to eommuniaUe our thoHs 
to the unfolding minds around us, is a most 
exquisite pleasure. 6. Principle and prac* 
tice must go hand in hand, to make the 
man, or loomnn. 7. The time is fast op- 
proaching, when the mind will strike out 
newMds, and view iUelf, its Creator, and 
the universe from new positions. 

Hon. 
Why do those dills of shadowy tint appear, 
More sweet than all the landscapes shining neart 
nils distance lends enehantment to the view, 
And lobes the mooniain bi its ainre hue! 
Thus vrith delight we linger to survey 
The promisM Joys of life's onmeasur'd way; 
Thus fn^ afar, each dim dtsoover'd scene, 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been, 
And every form that fiuicy can repair, 
From dark oblivion, gfows divinely there. 
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4M. A juit ddiTery oonasta in a dlftinct 
articulation oftuords, pronounced in proper 
tones, suitably varied to the senaCf and the 
emotions of the mindi with due obsenration 
of accent, the sereral gradations of emphaeie / 
pauses or rests in proper places, and well 
measured derrees of time ; and the whole ac- 
companied with exi>re8aive looks, and signi- 
ficant gestures. To' conceive, and to execute, 
are two dlfibrent things : the Jirst may arise 
ft-om study and observation / the second is 
the effect of proc/ice. 

497. Rules rom thb ^ • When que»> 
tions are not answered by yet otno/nB, Who 
is that UUlyl In uffirmatite sentences ; 
as — ^I am prepared to go : language of xv- 
thoaitt; Bo^B^ek to thy punishment, 
fiLlse fOieitiTe: TaaaoR; as — The light 
bums blue.- srEPaiss; as — Sir, I perceive 
tliat thou art a prophet: BSPasHEarsioy ; 
as— You are very much to U^me for Buffer- 
ing him to pass : iKszoiTATzov : Go — ^talae 
^Uow, ana let me never see your Gice 
a^tn : GoxTExrr ; as — ^To live in kwe of 
such a thing as / myself: sxcLukXATioir : 
O nature/ how honortfble is thy empire/ 

RHETORICAL DIALOGUE, whcn OnC OT mOTC 

perM>ns are represented; as — James said, 
Charles, go and do as you were bidden,- and 
Jokn said, he need not go at present, for I 
have something for him to do: and the 
riiTAL pause; as— All general rules have 
some exceptions, 

49S* Import AKT Questions. 1. Is there 
more than one God? 2. Was the world crea- 
ted out of nothing? 3. What is the mean- 
ing of the expression, ** let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness .?" 4. By wiiat 
means can we become happy? 5. Can we 
be a.friendj and an enemy, at the same time 1 
6. Are miracles the most convincing eviden- 
ces of truth ? 7. Will dying for principles, 
prove any thing more than the sincerity of 
tlie martyr 1 8. Is it possible for a created 
being to rnerit salvation by good works? 9; 
Have we liftj of our oton g or are we deptodent 
on God for it every moment 1 10. What is 
the diflercnco between good and evU? 11. 
Is any law independent of its maker? 12. 
Are miracles — violations of nature^s laws? 
4d9> Some think matter is all, and man^ 
ner little or nothing / but if one were 'to 
speak the sense of an an^e^ in bad words, and 
with a disagreeable utterance, few would 
listen to him with much pleasure or prqfit. 
The figure of Adonis, with an awkward otr, 
and nngraoefVil motion, would be ditguoting 
instead of pleating, 

Reader, vkoaoe^er thoa art. 
What thy €hd has given, impart | 
Bide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of bleuhi^ rpwwL 



ProverlM. 1. To fail, or nat—io fall ; Oat 
It the qneetwn. 2. Bfi, that loveth pleasure, shaU 
be a poor man. 3. FUuery ia a dazzling meuett 
that casu a delusive glare before the mental eyst- 
aedttcea the imagmaiion, perverts the jud^mantt 
and silences the dictates of reaean. 4. Mankind 
are governed more by feeling and impulse, than 
by reason and r^flecUen. ft. Our duty and trn^ 
interest, always unite. 6. An occasional beany 
laugh, is o Aen an act of wiedam. 7. No one can 
be great, who Is not virtueue. & We make more 
than half the eniis we feel. 9. Jfe one can esti- 
mate the 9alus of a pious^ disereat, and faisMful 
matker. 10. The froy— if the father of the man. 

Anecdote. Tallow and Tatent. Fletcher, 
bishop ofNesmes, was the son of a talloW' 
chandler. A great duke once endeavored to 
mortify the prelate, by aayuig to him, at the 
king's levee, that he smelt of tallow. To 
wliich the bishop replied, **My lord, / am 
the son of a chandler, it is true, and if your 
lordship had been the same, you would have 
remained a chandler all the days of your lift. 

Dlsimtox^stedness^is the very flower of 
alt the vhtues, a manifestaiion^m the heart 
of one who feels and acts ih>m it, of heaoen 
on earthi — the very r^leetion of tti& sun eft 
Paradise. If mankind more generally, knew 
how beautifitl it is to serve others, iVom the 
love of doing them good, there would not be 
so much cold and nanuw seffishness in the 
world. When we have contributed most to 
the happiness of others, we are receptive ouP' 
selves of the most happiness. 

Varletlest 1. Never repay kindness with 
i^nkindness. 2. la pride — commtiidable? 3. 
^0 guarantee for the conduct of nations, or 
individuals, ought to be stronger tlian that 
which honor imposes. 4. True patriotism 
labors for doU and religious liberty all over 
the world^-for ufunerwU/reedoin / the libera 
iy and happiness of the human race. 6. 
What is cAortfy, and what are its/n/t/a^ 6. 
When pemns are reduced to want, by their 
own laziness, or vices, is it a duty to relieve 
them 1 7. To read Milton's Paradise Lost, 
is the pleasure of but few. 8. The argu* 
ment of the Essay on Man, is said to have 
been written by Bolingbroke, and versified 
by Pope. 9. Painting, Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture — are three subjects, on which nearly 
all persons, of polite education, are compelled 
to conceal ignorance, if they cannot display 
knowledge^ 10. Is labor'-^^ blessing, or a 
B, curse? 

Music t—oh i how/«i«<, bow weak t 
Lasooaob— Aides before thy epell ; 
Why should /Miiii«-— ever speak. 
When thou canst breathe her soal— so well. 
Ah ! mhf will kings— forgetr-ihat they are aim, 
And MEH, that they are brethren t [the ties 

Why delight— in human sacrifice I Why burst 
Of H ATtfRB, that should knit their souls together 
In ens soft kind— of amity and7«M 7 
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4ao» Sttu. The tharaeUr of a peiwm'* 
Myle of nading and speaking depends upon 
his moral pereeptiana of the enda,catue$f and 
^ed$ of the composiUan : thus, sttls may 
be oonadered the man kiaueify and, as every 
one aeea and/eeto, with regard to eMrything, 
according to the ttate or eondUion of his 
mind, and as there ore and am be no tux 
persons alike j each individual will have a 
manner and style peculiar to himttlfi tho' 
in the main, that of two persons of equal 
education and intelligence, may be in a great 
degree aimilar. 

431. Rules fob thb ', When ques- 
tions are answered by yes or no, they gen- 
erally require the/. Exs. Are you weU? 
Is he g6ne ? Have you got your hdtf Do 
you say yh? Can he acc&mmodaU md^ 
Will you call and aie mel But when the 
questions are emphatic, or amount to an affit' 
fncrfioe, thesis used. ilVe you well? As much 
as to say : tell me whether you are welL h 
he gope 1 Have you done iti AU given 
in an authoritative manner. Hath he sdid 
it, and shall he not £io iti He that planted 
the eoTy shall he not hcarl Is he a mdnj 
that he should repent? 

439. IMFOBTINT QUESTIOVS. 1. Is the 

eatket more valuable than the jewel? 2. 
Will not tlie safety of the community be en- 
dangeredy by permitting the murderer to live? 
3. Are theaire^^en^dal to mankind 7 4. 
Did Napolean do more hurt than good to the 
world? 5. Were the Texans right — in re- 
belling against Mexico? 6. Ought the license 
aytAem to be abolished? 7. Is animal mag' 
netism true ? 8. Who was the greatest m<m- 
tla—Nero, or Catiline? 9. Should we act 
from poUq/y or from principle? 10. Is not 
the improvement of the mind, of the first im- 
portance? 

Hature. Man is radian/ with expressions. 
Every feature, limb, muscle and vein, may 
tell something of the energy within. The 
brow, smooth or contracted, — the eye, placid, 
dilated, tearful, flashing,— the lip, calm, quiv- 
ering, smiling, curled,— the whole counten- 
ance, serene, distorted, pale, flushed, — the 
hanc^ with Its thousand motions, — the chest, 
still or heaving,-^the attitude, relaxed or firm, 
cowering or lofty, — in short, the visible char- 
acteristics of the whole external man, — are 
Natvrx's havd-writiko ; and the tones and 
qualities of the voice, soft, low, quiet, broken, 
agitated, shrill, grave, boisterous,— are her 
ORAL LAKGUAox .* let the student copy and 
kam. Nature Us the goddess^ and art and 
mimee her ministers. 

■ Qw^Otoqiiiap} 
'd In ftaetaai»aa$, 

Jtid fim nn mmtrttrMyUa^tt canplemmf 

O bt the wnpnSit ipifl^lMm froM ikM 

Amt a mMmimm hafwrtgghMfc 



1. It does not beeome a fawHndbar, 
to become a law-ifreaJeer, 2. Friendskip is stronger 
than kindnd. 3. Idienat is the sepulchre of a liv- 
ing num. 4. An orator j -wiihout judgment, is like a 
Aorsc without a bridU, 6. He that knowi when to 
speak, knows when to be iilenL 6. The trtu$t end 
of life— is to know the life that never md$. 7. 
Wint has drowned more than the ita. 8. Impose 
not on otiun a buiitten which yoa cannot bear 
yours^f. 9. H* overcomes a stout eiumy, that 
overcomes his own ongw. 10. Study mankind 
as well as bookt. 

. Anecdote. Note qf Interrogation (?)• 
Mr. ^opt, the poet, who was small and de- 
/ormed, sneering at the ignorcmce of a yoimg 
man,>who was very inquisitivey and asked a 
good many impertinent quesHons, inquued 
of him if he knew what an interrogation 
point was? << Yes sir," said he,*' it is a /t^O^ 
crooked tMng, like yourself , that asks sues- 

^iOrtS.'' 

Ideas* acquired by iaste^-^ie compound 
and reUUioe, If a man had never experi- 
enced any ekange^ in the sensation prodticcd 
by external things,* on the organs of toMe^ 
that which he now calls sweety (if it had been 
the quality, subjeeted to the senscy) would 
have conveyed to the mind no possible idea; 
but, aUemaiing with the quality we call Ml- 
icTy eontrariety^-produoBa tlie first impres' 
«ion, and he learns to distinguisli the quatUies 
by names. • The sensation — awakened by 
Madeira wine, must be very acutCy to enable 
a man to discriminate, acctirately, without a 
very careful comparison. Let a particular 
kind of Madeira wine remain a few years on 
the lees of many o^Aer kinds, and who would 
detect the compound flavor, but Uie contriver ? 

Varieties. 1. Inspire a child with right 
feelingSy and they will govern his actions ? 
hence, the truth of the old adage, Example 
is better than preogi^. 2. The greo/ difllculty 
is, th^t we give nilet, instead of inspiring 
sentiments i it is in vain to lead the under^ 
standing with rules, if the affections are not 
right 3. Benjamin West states, tliat his mo- 
ther kissed him, eagerly, when he showed her 
the likeneas he had sketched of his baby sis- 
terg and, he adds, — that kiss made mo a 
painter. 4. Lay by all scrape ,of material 
things, as well as of knowUdgCy and they 
will certainly come in use within seven years. 
5. Gain all the information you can, learn all 
thatcpmes in your way, wiUwut being iniru' 
sicCy a)id provided it does not interfere with 
the ftithftil discharge of other duties. 6. It 
was a maxim of the great William Jones, 
never to lose an opportunity of learning 

ansrthing. 

A ww« man poory 
Is like a saered booky that's never md; 
To kimseff he Itva , and to aU sbe seems dsad: 
TUf age— thinks better of a gildad/sel, 
Than of a thieadbare lom^-^ wwrfom^ school 
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#S3. SttIiB. The unmeTOUs examplefl 
giyen throoghout this work, afford the neces- 
sary meana fat illtutrating all the prindplea 
of elocution: let the lo/^ undjudgment, as 
well as the abilUiea of the student— be test^ 
ed by a proper sekdUm and (Application of 
them. He must not expect too much flrom 
ctherSf nor take it unkindly, when thrown 
«pon his own resoureei : the best way to in- 
crease our strength, is to have it often tested, 
AU who become orators, must make them^ 
selves orators. 

434. IxpoBTAirr QuxsTioirs. 1. If we 
dot0e//,shallwenotbeaott|if^^ S. Which 
is more ci<^/,./!ine, or iixi/er ^ 3. Ought cir- 
eumstantial evidence to be admitted in crim- 
inal cases 1 4. Can we be <oo zealous in 
rightly promoting a good cause 1 6. Which 
is worse, a bad education, or no education 1 
6. Are not bigotry and intolerance — as des- 
tructive to morality f as they are ^to common 
sense ? 7. Are we not apt to be froud of 
that which is not our oum ? 8. Ought there 
not to be duties on imported goods, to en- 
courage domestic fnanitfttetures P 9. Is «to- 
very right ? 10. Have steamboats been the 
cause of more good than evU? 

435. Io!roai.ircx Aim ERaoa. It is al- 
most as difficult to make one unlearn his er- 
rorSf as to acquire knowledge. Mat^mfbt- 
mation is more hopeless than non*infbrma- 
tion ; for error ia always more busy than ig- 
norance. Ignorance — ^is a blank sheet, on 
which we may write / but error — is a scrib- 
bled one, ftt)m which we must first erase. 
Ignorance — is contented to stand still, with 
her back to the truth; but «rror— is more 
presumptuous, and proceeds in the same di- 
rection. Ignorance has no light, but error 
fiillows a false one. The consequence is, 
that error, when she retraces her footsteps, 
has ftrther to go, before she can arrive at the 
truth, than ignorance. 

An«edote. Virtue before Riches. Tbe- 
mistodes— had a daughter, to whom two men 
were wishing to make tore/ one— was very 
rich, but a simpleton, and the other'—poor, 
but a very wise man : the fkther prelbrred the 
la/fer^— raying, ** I would rather have a man 
without riches, than riches without a man^ 
The j)rmial datibt— shine aloA, like ttan ; 
The ehariUes^ that MotA«, and JUoJ, and bim. 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like /ewers; 
The generous tmUnaiion, the just ruU, 
Kind witha, and good oeftom, and pore Uumghu. 
No mytt$ry it here ; no qiecial boon 
For high, and not for Urn / for proudly graced, 
And noi for nude of heart. The smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the eoOagt hearth, 
As from the haaghty pakiM, He, whose soal 
Tondtn this tme equaiity, may walk 
The fields of earth— with grainudt and *#p«. 
Oar wishes UngOmisA our sun dtiUnm, 



1. funOiudUy b^ets tot^mm, 
and is the sore xoad lo honor and mpmt. 8. A 
pietun is a pomn, witboat«roni«. 3. SetuibUvaua 
show their sense, by saying mutk in fow wvfds, 
4 He, who thinks to cheat aiMCher, cheats Asm- 
totf. 6. Prido is easily seen in oihen; but wa 
rarely see it in oundva. 6. WtaUh is not Atf 
who geto it, but Ati who tnjoyo it 7. A had book 
is one of the «Mrsf of thieves. 8. ToUration 
should spring from tkanty, npt from indiffermee. 

9. Too mu«h prosperity makes moat men/oob. 

10. He, who serves Qod, has the beat master in 
the world. 11. On§ h>ve drives another oat IS. 
HoaiA, is better than wsoM. 

Inll«eiiee« Few are aware of the ftill ex- 
tent of meaning contained in this word. If 
we can measure the kind and quantity of 
influence, that every variety of heat and eold 
has on the world of matter; if we can teO 
the influence, that one individual has on on* 
other, one society on another, and one- luh 
tion on anotlier, both for time and eternity; 
if we can estimate the influence, that spir^ 
UutU beings have on one another, and on 
the himian race, collectively, and separately ; 
also the Influence qf the Great Spirit on aH 
creation, then, we are able to see and realiie 
the mighty meaning of this important word. 
Contemplate and weigh the influence, that 
different kinds of food and drink have on the 
human system, by being appropriated to its 
hmumerable parts; the influence on body 
and mind of keeping and violating the laws 
of life, by thinking^eeling, and acting ; the 
influence, which a good or bad person has on 
his associatesnnd also their influence on othf 
ers, through all coming time, as well as in the 
eternal toorld, and you will perceive som&> 
thing of the Impottanoe of ceasing to do mi; 
and learning to do uxll; of living and prae- 
ticing what is good and true, and thereby 
being saved flrom alt that is evil vnd false. 

Varieties* 1. Lord Coito— wrote the fol- 
lowing, which he religiously observed ; " Six 
hours to sleep, to law's gnat study six. Four 
spend inprayer, the rest to nature fl^" 2. 
Vrm, Jones, a uHser economist of the fleeting 
hours of lifo, amended the sentiment thus; 
Seven hours to tow, to soothing slumbers 
seven, Ten to the world allot, and aU to 
heaven. 3. The truly beautiftil and sublime 
are to be found within the regions of nature 
and probaldtity : ibe false sublime seU to it- 
self no bounds: it deals in thunders, earthr 
quakes, tempests, and whirlwinds, 4. Is it 
any psAn fot a bird to^y, Sifish to svoim, or 
%boy\opUxy? 5. Confound not eoc^erofiofi 
with emphatic expression i for a y)hisper 
may be as discrimiiiating as the loudest Uxsos. 
6. Spcec*-^s the gift of God. 7. Ord»^-ia 
the same hi the voorld, in man, and in the 
church i mantis snepUUmhtoisSliiiisprii^ 
Hples of order. 
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486. Sttlb, dec To aeeomplUh your ob- 
ject, atady the trae meaning and eharader 
of the subject, ao as to expreai the whole, hi 
foeh a wAy a« to be perfectly underftonl and 
fblt,' ihuB, you will iranspori your hearers 
to the scene you describe, and your eamest- 
fiesf raise them on the tiptoe of expectation, 
and your just arguments sweep everything 
before them like a kouktaiit torrent : to ea> 
die, to agitate, and delight, are among the 
moet powerful arts of persoasioa: but the 
faoipressions must be enforeed on the muid by 
a command of all the sensibilities and sym- 
pathies of the sooL That your oourse may 
be ever upuoard and onward, remember, none 
bat a eooD man can be a perfect oratory un- 
eorfupted and ineorruptible integrity ia one 
of the most powerful engines of persuasion. 
48T. Impobtaht Qvibtioks. 1. la any 
government — as unportant as the prinetpUa 
it should protect and extend ? 2. Should we 
lemain paaeive, when our country, or politi- 
cal rights are invaded.? 3. Are banks bene- 
flciall 4. Have the cruMders been the cause 
of more esU than good? 6. Was the war 
waged against the Seminolesof Florida,/iM^7 
6. Which is the fnore important aoquisitioD, 
wealth, <x knowledge? 7. Is there any nei*- 
trcU ground between good and evil, tnUh and 
falsehood ? 8. Which should we ^ar most, 
the commission of a crime, ox the fear of pun- 
ishment? 9. By binding the understanding, 
and forcing the Judgment, can we mend the 
heart? 10. Wheh proud i>eopIe meet toge- 
ther, are they not always unhappy? 11. la 
not common sense a very rare and valuable 
artidel 12. What is the use of a ^ody, with- 
out a «ou/^ 

488« Mavitxb ahu Mattxr. The secret 
of success in Music, as well as in Elocution, 
is, to adapt the manner perfectly to the mat' 
tar: if the sulffect be simple, such must be 
the manner : if it be gay and lively, or solemn 
and dignified, such, or such must be the 
fnanner .* in addition to which, the performer 
mnst forget himse^, or rather lose himself in 
the sul^tet, body and soul, and show his re- 
gard to his audience, by devoting himself to 
the sultjeet .* and hence he must never try to 
•how himself o£f: but hide behind the thought 
mnd feeling, and depend upon them to pro- 
duce the effect: if there is any offedatUm, 
the hold on the heart is in that proportion 
lelinqniahed. Oh, when ahall we take our 
appropriate place ai|d regard usx as the grand 
object! 

Bat Mflv-4Dyt»ci;r** dlw* wt Mel oot nagi^ 
Hot MUch Um andml mofdt of gw rao^ 

Tb lMr»-4to dbv dkct of KfM-ud cta^n 
WU^iBai0MlM»,alMl wvdWtytncai 

1M, B» tha duteiMd aye, tiM wHhandyte^ 
Or bouy JU*— 1 nmrvr wlU icplM ; 

WAtpmn^onmtt whtHftr of fiuNtol gnM, 

oe mnAr, loM, « «y>"p>«<*y <<v<» ; 

WiMMr oiyhmy^ mj, orMmdM^ tew h n 
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1. Jitttnfii, howersr tweet, is 
dearly bought 2. Life is half $p€n$, before we 
know What it is to live. 3. The thorU is a work' 
ikopf and the ictim only know how to use its tools. 
4. A man is oo/usi, as he maka lilmself valuable. 
6. Heaven is not to be had, merely by wishing for 
it 6. As often as we do good, we saerijiee. 7. Bo 
carefiil to keep your toord^ even in the most trifiing 
matter. 8. Hearts may agree, tho' heads may di(^ 
fer. 9. H»mst men are easily bound ; but you can 
never bind a ibtoM. 10. Experienu keeps a daar 
school ; hut/ook will learn in no other. 

Anecdote. Curious Patriotism. Some 
years ago, one of the convicts at Botany Bay, 
wrote a farcb, which was acted with much 
applause in some of the theatres. Barrings 
ton, ttie notorious piek-pocket, wrote the 
prologue; which ended with these lines: 
3Vu« patriots we; for, be it underttood, 
We left our eo«mitpy— for our country's good. 

Ignonuiee— "WlllAilness* The ignore 
orU— oppose without discrimination. Hat" 
vey, for asserting the circulation of the bloody 
was styled a vagabond^ a quack i and persO' 
cu(«d, through lifo, by the medical profession. 
In the time of Francis I., Ambrose Pore— in- 
troduced the Hgament, to statmch the blood 
of an amputated Kmbf instead of bailing hoi 
pitch, in which the bleeding stump had for^ 
merly been dipped; and he was persecuted^ 
with the most relentless rancour, by the Fc^ 
cutty, who ridiculed the idea— of liaking a 
man's life upon a thread, when boiling pitch 
had stood the test ibr centuries. Medidnes 
hKveheen proscribed as poi8on,md then pre* 
scribed in great quantities s ihe proser^Oiona 
and prescriptions being both adopted with 
equal ig^neranee and credulity. There is no 
hipe for man, but a thorough and correct 
education in the school of truth and goodness. 

T*rlettea. 1. Does the nature of things 
depend on the matter, of which they are 
formed f or on the laws of constitution, by 
which matter is arranged? 2. Is not vege^ 
able matter formed ftt>m oxygen and hydro* 
gen,- and avijma/ matter ftt>m these two and 
carbon? But what are their constituent 
parts? Were their essencee created, or are 
they eternal? 3. What large portions of the 
toorld there are of which we know comparap 
tively nothing / and although we are &miliar 
with our bodies, externally, yet how little of 
their internals do even the best phyaiologists 
knowl 4» How much is really known of 
the nature of mind? and yet there is pre* 
sumption enough in some, to decide at onoeb 
upon all the phenomena of the mind, and 
prescribe its limits. 5. Thus, man clothes 
himself with his iimdAil knowledge, and 
plays such u^sane tricks before the world, as 
make the angels weep. 

Tk«jM0^b out M tha anir «M, 

ABd tb* jrfM-hM a Map of a nllv fiMfs 
^ AadtliaiiMa»-aMfeiM^wkmB7>MbrfhbiMb 
OS 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



4S9. EvncTiYX Sttlb. The more your 
neding and speaking partake of the freedom 
and eaae of common dtsanme^ (provided 
you sustain the olifect and life of the compo- 
sition) the more Just, natural, and tffbetive 
will be your style of delivery : hence the ne- 
cessity of studying nature, of avoiding all 
qffMation, and of never attempting that m 
public, which is beyond your abitity. Some 
mar, or spoil what they are going to say, by 
makihg so much ado over it, thinking they 
must do some greo/ thmg ; when it isal most 
as simple as — wash and be clean : whatever 
is not natural is not agreeable or persuasioe, 

440* IxpomTAHT QuBSTioirs. 1. Were 
any beings ever created angels 1 2. Is it 
right ever to do torong? 3. Why wasarev- 
elatiim necessary f 4. May we not protect 
our person and ekaraeler firom assault ? 6. 
Does eiviUzaiion increase happ^ssus? 6. 
Which excites more curiosity, the works of 
nature, or the works of art? 7. Ought a 
witness to be questioned with rsgard to his 
religious opimons, or heUrf^ 8. Was the 
general bankrupt law a benefit to the coon- 
tryl 9. Why are we disposed to teugA, even 
when our best/Htfuiftllsdownl 10. Which 
is the greatasty/oi/A, hope, or charity? 11. 
Should eon if wer s y interrupt our friendship 
and esteem fbr each other? 12. Have ekris* 
Hans any right to persecute each other for 
thehr opMms^ 

441* It is much to be regretted, that our 
teachers are so illy qualified to instruct their 
pupils even in the first rudiments of reading : 
and they are all so much inclined to ihll into 
bad habits, and the imitation of fhulty speak- 
ers, that it requires constant vfatc\futness to 
keep clear of the influences of a wrong Mas, 
and false, and merely orM/rory' rules. We 
never can succeed in this imix>rtant art, until 
we take elementary instruction out of the 
hands of ignoramuses, and insist upon hav- 
ing penona fkiUy competent to take charge 
pf the cause. Away then witii the idea, that 
any one can teach reading and speaieing, 
merely because they csj} call the letters, and 
speak the uxtrds so as to be understood. 

Operatlngf ClrewmstAnees. Ws are too 

i^>t, in entimating a law, passed at a remote peri- 
od, to combine in our consideration, all the sabae- 
quent events, which have had an inflaenee upon 
it { instead of oonlbrming oarselves, as we ought, 
to the cirevmstances, existing at the tins of its 

T» Iht pdB raJnt or akM^ wbm Mdk ibtU tete 

Bb dkomto^-to tha d«Bt tub sT AotJ^ 
ThoB fo Ml, IDca llw «iiarry«laT«, at ai^U, 
AmiriMl tobbdaaroa) bo^nntaiMSaadi 
S7 u «m/blMi«f tmt, aiipmdi Or Vm>S 
Ukt OM, whD wnp the dnpiiy of hb MMfc 



Maxims. 1. Happinm is the shadow ef 

eontentment, and rests, or moves forever with its 
origittal 2. A drop of ipi$dom is wortk a tun of 
riches. 3. Whatever does not stand with ereditj 
will not stand long. 4. BusinoM must be attend- 
ed to, at the expense of every thing else of less tm- 
portanee. 5. Our states of niind difl*er as much 
as our fpifUa and temper. 6. i>mlfc— cannot kilt 
what never dies,— multuri Iom. 7. If yon will 
not bear reasony she will rap you over yoor knuek* 
les. & Open rebuke is better than secret hce. 0. 
Good eoufted is thrown away on the arroganU 
and $ei^'e(mceited. 10. He, who resolves to amende 
has God, uidjatl good beings on his side. 

Aaeedote* Vanity Reproved. *<I am 
very thanJ^ful, that my mouth has been open- 
ed to preach without any learning,"— said 
an illiterate preacher, in speaking against 
educating minif^ers, to preach the gospeU 
A gentleman present replied, ^ Sir, a simitar 
event took place in Baalam's time." 

iBd^eation-Hriiould give ue command of 
every Acuity of body, and mind— call out all 
our i)owera of observation and r^fleetionf 
change the creatures of impulse, prejudiee 
and passion, to thinking, reasoning, and Isn- 
ing beings ; lead to objects of pursuits, and 
habits of conduct, favorable to the happiness 
of every individual, aiid to the whole world, 
and multiply all the' means of enjoyment, 
and diminish every temptation to vice and sen- 
tuality; and true education will do all this. 

' Vsoletles* 1 . What is moral virtue 7 2. 
The greatest danger to public liberty, is ftom 
vice and idleness. 3. He, that shaweth mer- 
cy, shall receive mercy. 4. Never attempt 
anything more, than there is a prospect of 
accomplishing, 6. Should not beasts— ss 
well as men, be treated with kindness? 6. 
Rational liberty — ^is diametrically opposed 
to the wildness of anarchy. 7. We should 
never ascribe bad motives, when we can sup- 
pose good ones. 8. Nothing is more pr^'u' 
dicial — to the great interests of a nation, 
than uncertain and varying policy. 9. Is 
it lawftil — ^to contend with others, on any oc- 
casion. 10. Prefer the evident interests of 
the community, to the suggestions of the 
pride of consistency. 10. Cleanliness — is 
next to godliness. 

Why tev* thoM iMBfabad ud ImMUmi li«i 
I)M«d once to toocfa a diut of Ea^bad^ grouad? 
Bat aian Hmn wby— Wlqr kav« tliegr du«d lo murk 



Tft^imiat b«r ptl^lkMd VQlacm withww^ 
Aad ortantatioB at dMpbed am*) 
Conart IlKm becmnn flM ■aolntid kiav h kMM » 
Whjr, fcoibb bey, the ldi« b Wt Uhliid, 
And IB M7 kfRnioMi Ua bk powsr. 
Wm 1 tat BCMT tba ted of Mck hot jfoaUi 
Jb whi^bnf* Gtaat, thf bthw, and vynll^ 
B«KtMd tbt Black Friaec, tbat TQUv Mari of BMS^ 
rrcnteflithsnakaoraaay tboMaadFicacbj 
0li,flMn,towqaick!7 dKmld Ihb ana of mlM^ 
NowprboBOTlD thapalqr.chMtbattM^ 
4Bd Binblv cMracttoa to thj fnit I 
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EbOQi^BHGB. What were all the 

attributes of man, his personal accomplish- 
nentB, and his boasted recuoi*, without the 
hcuky of S7SSCH f To excel in its use is 
the highest of human arts. It enables man 
to govern whole mationaj and to emehantt 
while he governs. The anstocra^y of Bio- 
^pumce is euprewu, and, in a free country, 
can fiever be subdued. It is the pride of 
peace, and the glory of 9oar: i^ rides upon 
the MwAyrtf wings, or thunders m the ttarm. 
But there is in eloquence, in painting, the 
life of the canvas, which breathes, moves, 
•peaks, and is fuU of action : so is there in 
the danee^ the poetiy and mueic of motion, 
the eloquence of action^ whose power con- 
sists in the wonderful adaptation of the gra- 
ces of the body to the harmonies of wukd. 
There is eloquence in every object of laste, 
both in art and nature; in sculpture, gar- 
dening, architecture, poetry and music ; all 
of which come within the scope and' plan of 
the orator, that he may comprehend that 
intelleetual relation, that secret clause in the 
iiberal professions, which, connecting one 
with another, combines the influence of all. 
FtrtiM, alont, ennobits hnman kmd, 
And jwuMr— ahoold on her gloriottsjf^ftlfw wait. 

WiKtom^-findt twtg v i n fne/ books^m ra»> 
aing stnamuf Mtnnon»'-in $ione$, and oood-^ 
SMnrthing. 

Yott pride yoo— on yonr folden Aim ; [too. 

JCnffiff— the poor ftoiCKWoiift— hath its brighinm 

When men of rtdgmmM-ftd, and trnp their way, 

The pMtiiM—pionoimce— without delay. 

Tie (oed, sad hedyy to be Hmf/ 

Bat eAority— ehoold not be Mmd. 

A ttnie learning— !■ a dangerous iking; 

Drink d iy or taste not the Pierian springr 

TkenyekaOtvw draughti— tMloxwato the brain, 

But, drinkiBg ktrgdy, sober* ua again. 

Ah me ! the laiueled wreath, that murder wears, 

Blood^unnd and watered with the widow*$ tears, 

Seems not lo/oti/,— eo fstnled,— and b& dead, 

As waves the nighl^hade round the f e^tic*^ bed. ' 

443- Music — is the oral language of the 

cffeetione; as wordi are the natural knguage 

of the thoughts. The notes of a tune are 

analogous to letters; the measures — to words; 

the sfratjis— to sentencee; and the tune, or 

musical piece, to a discourse, oration, or po- 

mn. As there is h great variety oi affections, 

and stafet of affection in the human mind, 

•o there is a great variety oiiuwes,^ through 

the mediMm S[ which these afiections, and 

states of affection are manifested. There 

are three grand divisions of music, which, 

for the sake of distinction, may be denomin- 

•ted the ^mcr, or that which relates to the 

Supreme Bein^ ; the wuddtt, or that relating 

to created, ratwmU beings, or aoctol music; 

•nd the lower, at what appertains to that 

part of crefttion bdow m^»--caU0d defcr^ 



ilike 
Beth of dilsiV|-Huid rwali. 



Mwxlins. 1. Old age and faded Jhteen, no 
remedies can revive. 3. Something ^hottld be 
learned every time a book it opened. 3. A truiff 
great man never pats away the simpUcily of the 
child. 4. The gem, cannot be poiUhed without 
frietionjnoTman'-perfeciedyWixhoiat adversity. 5. 
The/«A stomach cannot realize the evils of Auit- 
ger. 6. When thought is agitated, truth rlsea# 7. 
A chiU requires booib, as much as the tnerchant 
docs goods, 8. Learn by the vices of others, how 
detestable your oum are. 9. Judge not of mm or 
thingSy at ^rst sight. 10. Reprove thy friend pri- 
eatery, aiid commend him publidy. 

Anecdote. Sharp Reply. Two country 
attorneys overtaking a too^oner, with two. 
span of horses, and, thinking to be witty at 
his expense, ceked him, ** How it happened, 
that kkB forward horses were bo fat, and the 
rear ones so Uan V The wagoner, kn&w 
Mg\hem, answered,. "That his /ore spaa 
were lawyers, and the other-ncZteufs.^^ 

ktWIshnftas — seems to be the complex of 
aU vices. The Igve of self, when predom- 
inant, excludes all goodness, and perverts all 
truth. It is the great enemy of individuals, 
societies, and communities. It is the cause 
of all irritation, the source of all evU. Peo- 
le, who are always thinking of thetnseltes, 
ave no time to be conoemea about others; 
their own pleasure or profit, is the pivot, on 
which everything turns. They cannot even 
coficetve of disinierestedness, and will laugh 
*to scorn all, who appear to love others, as 
well as themselves. Selfishness— is the very 
essence of the first original sin, and it must 
be eorreOed, or we are lost. 

Vsoletles* 1. The wind, the fiJKng of 
water, humming of 6ees, a sweet voice read- 
ing monotonously, tend to produce sleep ; 
this is not so much the case with musical 
tones. 2. The triUing and OMtaeruig of 
the voice, which pleaae so much, correspond 
to the glittering of light: as the moonbeamtM 
playing on the loaees. 3. Falling from a dtf • 
cord to a concord^ which produces so much 
sweetness in music, corte^nd to the efeC" 
tions, when brought out ofa state of disuhs; 
and also with the taste; which is soon cloy- 
ed with what is sweet alone, 4. Music has 
great effect on mind and body, making us 
warlike or the reverse, soft and efeminate, 
grave and light, gentle, hind ana pitiful, 
CLC, according to its nature, and perform^ 
ance; the reason is, because hearing is mora 
closely associated with feeling or spirits, 
than the eiker senses. Observe the effect of 
Yankee Doodle, God save the King, Mar- 
seilles IFysifi, Ate. 5. When aiiMtc speaks 
to the t^fection, affection o5eys; as when im- 
ture speaks, nature replies, 

hex gratitude in acts of goodiMM flow; 

Our k>ve to (7e^ m k>ve to num below. 

Be this oar joy--4o eaha the troubled breast, 

Sopport the weak, and suoeor the distressed; 

Direct the wand?rer, dry the widows tear; 

The orphan guard, the sinking spirit cheer : 

Tho*' small oari»iMr to act,tho^ small oaxskittf 

Qad sees the *<ert; *iiu4i;e»-by the wOL 
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444* Thore are alio three great divMons 
in PosTBTy which ia doaely allied to muMie ; 
and both of them originate in the wii.l, or 
t(ffeetion»: and henoe, the words of the 
paalm, hymn, poem, and the mune in which 
they are aung* chanted, or played, constitute 
the forms, or mediumSf through which the 
affections and lentiments are bodied forth. Is 
not genuine music ftom heaven ? and does it 
not lead there if not perverted ? May not the 
same be said of poetry P Woe betide the per- 
son, that converts them into occasions of evil 

How bllDd is prid» ; what 0agU$ are we stiU— 

In matten that belong to •tktr men ; 

What ftMtl««— in our Mm. 

\y^ho flgbts 
Wlth^oMJMU, and mmtcmim them, is endned 
With the hMt Tirtue.— 
^fUart— to MwA— aUote his proper spk9r$ ; 
But-Hkat fergaUn, we like eMi«e« are ; [broke, 
Toeeed thro' the void ; by tome rude »k*ek we're 
And all our boasted Jlrt—is lost in mokg. 
Thick waters— show no mMffu of things ; 
PHind»—9LTe each otktrs* mirrort, and should be 
Clearer than eryslsl, or the wMunlain eprings, 
And free from eloMd^ dtti^n, oiJUMtrf. 
Tis virtus, that they want ; and wanting fts 
S9nor—iu garments to their backs can fit. 

440* Ths U»8 of ELoavBircB. In every 
situation, in all the pursuits of life, may be 
seen the ustfutness and ben^ts of eloquence. 
In whatever light we view this subject, it is 
evident that oratory is not a mere castle in 
the air .• a fabry palace of yros/-work ; desti- 
tute of substance and support.' It is like a 
magnificent temple of Parian marble, ex- 
hibiting the most exact and admirabte s]rm- 
meCry, and combining all the orders^ varieties^ 
and beauties of arehiteeturt* 

H»Mta of Industry. It is highly impor- 
unt, that children should be Uught to acquire 
habits of industry ; for whatever be their habits 
while young, such, for the most part, must they 
eontinue to be in after life. Children— are apt 
to think it a great hardship, to be obliged to de- 
vote so much time to occupations, at present 
perhaps, disagreeable to them ; but they ought 
to be made to believe, that their tasks are not 
only intended for the informing of their minds, 
but for the bending of their wfHs. Good habits 
are as easily acquired as bad ones; with the 
great advantaso of being the only true way to 
piosperity and happiness. 

Aneedote. Conciseness, Louis XIV. who 
loved a eoneise style, one day met a priest on 
the Toimd, whom he asked hastOy — ^< Whence 
eome yont where are you govnt;? what do 
you want ?" The other immediately replied, 
••Prom Bruges,— To Paris,— A ^en^/iee.** 
** Tott dian have it,'* replied the kmg. 

SsrviU doubt— 
Argnes an impotmu of mind, that says,— 
We /Mr because we dmrt not meet misfortwu. 



Maxima. I. Want of psMtasliCy Is a speeles 
offaU*h»0d. S. Pay as you go, and keep from 
small seerw. S. He, that has his h^n in his 
iMmtiv', will soon have bis iMming in his ktart, 
4. The emptf stomach has no ears. 6. A man 
may talk like a wi«« man, and yet act like a/o#l. 
6. Rather improve by the err9r§ of others, tbaa 
find fault with them. 7. The devil mms his 
hack, when he finds the do»r shut agslnet him. 
8. Better be uprigkt, with poverty, than depraved 
with abundanee. 9. The esitw of things, b never 
so strongly reaUted, as when we are deprived of 
them. 10. JV*oiM are so deaf as those who will 
Bot hear. 

Rofbna. He, that looks back to the hia- 
tory of mankind, will often see, that in poti' 
ties, Jurisprudence, religion, and €iU the 
great concerns of society, reform — has usu- 
ally beep the work of reason, alowly avraken- 
ing firom the lethargy of ignorance, gradu- 
ally acquiring confidence in her own strength, 
and ultimately triumphing over the domin- 
ion of prffudice and custom. 

Varieties. 1. What is mercy and its 
uses? 2. hidimduals and nations, fail in 
nothing they boldly attempt, when sustained 
by virtuous purpose, and determined resolu* 
tinn. 3. Some persona' beads are like tee- 
hives : not because they aie all in a buzz, but 
that they have separate cells for every Idnd 
of store. 4. What nature ofltors, with a smil- 
ing face, fruU, herb, and groin— are just 
what man's pure instinct would ehooae for 
fbod. 5. The fn^oH^y— ought never to 
trample on the feelings, or violate the just 
f^M*-!-of the minority; they should not 
triumph over the fallen, nor make any but 
temperate and equitable use of their power, 
6. Death is the enacted penalty of nature's 
violated laws. 7. Was it causeless, that 
washing— wsa introduced, aa a religious 
rite, seeing that ita observance ia so essential 
to the preservation of Aeol^A 7 

Aad irhsB ttM ■o«l->ii yWM, tte Imhed to^M^ 
PWoricHfy trnBbl»-41k« & lota uMmg. 

There's beauty— in the deep ; 
Tlie wave—iM bluer than the eky ; 
And tho' the IvAt-ehiile bright on Ufk, 
More ee/tlf do the «e«-gemi glow. 
That eparkle in the depths heUw ; 
The raif^owU dnts — are only made 
When on the waiert they are laid. 
And ran and si»aii— most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean's level brine : 

There's beauty in the daep. 

There's miMte— in the deap : 
It b not in the turfe rough roar, 
Nor in the wldepering, shelly eharp^ 
Tlksf-^re but earthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sss-nymph's shell. 
That sends its laud, eUa)r note abroad, 
Or winds iu eeftneaa through tbe/Mrf, 
Echoes through ^r»«««— with earat gay. 
And dies, on spongy banks, away : 

There's mask in thadssp/ 
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446. Ovm Fixin. The orator's jieid is the 
nniTerBe of mind and matter, and his aulh 
Jeds, all that is known of God and man. 
Study the prmdpUa of things, and never 
zest satisfied with the ruulU and applieationt. 
All distinguished speakers, whether they ever 
paid any eystematic attention to the prin- 
dplea of elocution or not, in their most «t/o- 
tetrful efforts, cor^orm to them; and their 
impei:fKiwiu are the results of deviationa 
^om these principles. Think eorred/y— ra- 
ther thvn finely ; sound eonehuiona are much 
better than beautiAil cone^p^uffM. Beuttful, 
rather than ahofwy$ and speak to the pur- 
pose, or not speak at all. Persons hecome 
eminent, by the ibroe of mimi— the power 
of thinking eomprehensioely, deeply, closely, 
iisrfully. Rest more on the thought, feeling, 
and expression, than on the style t for Urn- 
guage is like the atmosphere — a medium of 
vision, intended not to be seen itself, but to 
make other objects seen ; the more transpOT' 
ent however, the better. 
Hast thoOf 'mfecmthf and anqiiiet tletpi-^ 
Dreamt— thH aoine mtnilas dxmon of the air, 
RaisM thee olq^— and held thee by Oie hair, 
Over the brow^-of a downAook'uig sktp, 
Oapingj below, into a chassk— lo deep, 
Th% by the utmost Ktraining of thine eye, 
Thou canst no rating place descry; 
Not e^en a hush^-to sav thee, shoaldst thou sweep 
Adown the black dtsemt; that lAm, tlie hand 
Suddenly parud thee, and Ufi thee there, 
BMing—btA by/Mf«r-tipt, the ban 
And jagged ridgn above, that seems as rand, 
To cntmble *neath thy tauekf—lftc, I deem 
ThH tbou hast had rather an ugty drtam. 

44IT* VocAi. Music. In vocal music, there 
to a union of music and language-4i)& lan- 
guage of affection and thought f which in- 
cludes the whole man. Poetry and mtMic 
are sister arts ; their relationship being one 
of AcoMTi-like intimacy. The essence of 
poetry oonsisU in fine perceptions, and vivid 
expressions, of that subtle and mysterious 
analogy, that exists between the physical and 
moral world; and it derives its power from 
the correspondence of natural things with 
spiritual. Its effect is to tHemie (he thoughts 
and trffuHofU toward a higher state oi ex- 
istence. 

▲necdttte. A powerful Stimuknu. When 
Lord Erskine made his dedu/, at the tar, hie 
agitation almost overcame him, and he was 
just about to sit down. ** At that moment," 
Mid he, « I thought I felt my Itttte cMldren 
tugging at my goum, and the idea roiMed me 
to an exertion, of which I did not think my- 
mlf capable^** 

1U BOtanouffft— lewflOttfMlallllbatTM} 
BhmttnMenanmbekkfthainlmJUMkeeii^ 
Mm noit Iw tUfkfr-M if 70a taucM thMB fMl, 
AaiVblngtwiknou m piopo tVI utkU^/orgal. 
Without fooi-lnedbtg, tralb fa diaappn^dt 
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1. Poverty of mind is oAen con- 
cealed under the garb of fplmdor. 8. Ftes— is m- 
famous^ even in a prince,' and virtue, honorabSt, 
even in a peasant 3. Prefer <om— to uiQust fam» 
and solid «0we— to wit, 4. He, that would be 
well spoken of himetlf, must speak well of othera. 
6. If every one would mend hinudf, we should aU 
be mended. 6. A sound mind is not to be shaken 
with popular applause, 7. The best way to see 
divine li^t, is to put out our own & Some 
blame themselTcs for the purpose of being praised. 
9. Nothing needs a trick, but a fridb; sineeriiy 
loathes one. 10. As virtue has its own reward, so 
viee has its own punishmenL 

'Wiukt U "Wortlftt The spirit of the age 
says, — ** Worth — means loeaUh; and wis- 
dom— the art of getting it.*' To be rich is 
considered, by mos^ persons — % merit t to be 
poor,axLqffenee. By this/o^ standard, it is 
not so important to be wise and good, as to 
be rich in worldly wealth ; thue it is, every 
tMng, as well aa every person, has its price, 
and may be bought at soldi and thus— do 
we coin our hearts into gold, and exchange 
our M>f<Z«-;-for earthly gain. Hence, it is said, 
« a man ia'tror/4 so much /" — ^L e. worth just 
aa much as faia property or money, amount 
to, and no more. Thus, wealth, worth, fir 
gain, ia not applied to science, to knowledge, 
virtue, or happiness t but to pecuniary ao- 
quiaition ; as if notl:dng but gold were gain, 
and everything e/«e were dross. Thus the 
ta<2y— is DvDCSt cbthed in purple and fine 
linen^ and fiiring sumptuously every day; 
while the rnini^ — ia Lazarus,lymg in rag-« at 
the gate, and fed with the crumbs, that flOI 
from the tables of Time and Sense. 

Varietlea* 1. Instead of dividing man- 
kind into the tf;i>c and foolish, the good and 
wicked, would it not be better to divide them 
into more or less wise and foolish, more or 
less good or wicked! 3. It was a proof of 
low origin, among the ancient Ronums, to 
make mistakes in pronouncing words / for it 
indicated that one had not been instructed by 
a nursury maid: what is the inference? 
That those maids were well educated s par- 
ticularly, in the pronunciation of the Latin 
language, and were treated by fhmilies as 
famrrites. How many nursery maids of our 
day enjoy such a reputation, and exert such 
an infiuinoe? Indeisd, how many mothers 
occupy such a prcFeminenoe? Let urisdom 
and affection anawer, and Aimish the remedy. 
3. The purest and best of precepts and ex- 
amples ahould be exhibited to our youth, in 
the development of their minds, and the fox^ 
of their eAarac/«r«. 

Tbe HM-tf* imM, wbM tha w*iit ■!• 0%r) 

For (Acn, w« kaoir bow tpote it VM-to bout 

Ot flatting thlnp, » oir<«<n to ba loi<. 

CbuStoti^lldian-lnmtmyMnieraifte, 

ConeMlibkt mif l*Mff, <^t <V* <i«Kri«| 

Tba •oolt dub eof fofc, ta<(cr>rf ud decsy'd^ 

Uk h mw U|M, tbmih cMMfa, Ibrt Mm bM Mds. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



Tn HvxAir Voici. Among all 
tbe woDderftU varieties of arUfidal iiutru- 
menti, which diaooune exoeilent music, 
where shall we find one that can be compared 
to the human voice ? And whart can we 
find an instrument comparable to the human 
mind 1 upon whose stops the real musieUmj 
ihepod, and the aratar, aometimea lays his 
hands, and avails himsdf of the enHre com- 
pass of its magnificent ayxicUiea ! Oh ! the 
Ungtk^ the bnadlhy the htighJty and the dtplh 
of muaie and tioquenee ! They are high as 
heaven^ dtep as hM^ and broad as the i«ni- 
vent* 

TBS powxR or DCAoncAncm. 
The htnatie^ the 29v«r, and the jkmI, 
Are, of iMAOniAnoif—- all contact: 
Otm— «eei more dniU—^nn vast A<B can hold; 
Tlka«— is the MAOMAir : the Lovxa, all asyVanlic, 
Sees J9«2m'« beamy— in a brow of Egypt •* 
The POBT^ eye, in a fine/rmzy rolling, [HXlvcir ; 
Doth i^nte from. HSAVsif^to tanh^ from ttinh— to 
And, as iMAOCCATiON—tedia /or«% > 

The foims of things Hnknowny the poeft pen, 
Fonms them to shajm^ and gives to airy noVixng^ 
A local AoMcoium, and a fioMMl 

440. CicxBO Airn DsKOSTHXirxB. An 
oratory addressing himself more to the pea- 
eions, naturally has much passionate ardor f 
whilst another., possessing an elevation ^ 
ttyU and majestic gravity^ is never cold, 
though he has not the same vehemence: 
in tMs respect do these great orators dijfer, 
DcmotthencB — abounds in concise stiblimiiy; 
Cicero, — ^in diffusenesa : the former, on ac- 
count of his deatroying, and conauming ev- 
erything by his violence, rapidity, atrength, 
and vehemence, may be compared to a hurri- 
cane, or thunderbolt.- the latter, to a wide 
extended conflagraHon, spreading in every 
direction, with a great, conatant, and irre- 
iiatibleflame. 

Anecdote. Emry and Jealotiay. Colonel 
Thornton, of the British army, could not bear 
to hear the Ajnerieana praised. When he 
was at Chvleston, 8. C, some ladiea "were 
eulogising Waahington ; to which he replied, 
with a aeomfUl air, '^ I should be very glad to 
get a eight of your CoL Waahington j I have 
beard much talk about him, but have never 
Been him** ** Had you looked behind you, at 
the battle of Cowpena,^ rejoined one <^ the 
ladies, ''you might easily have enjoyed that 
pleasure.^' 

With fflMlntlasMivli^Trtyrq^bwM^ nd with «BAdMi««al 
Bt qak* ton awvm Jk«t<, Md-ands M«D cbU IwMliiWi 



Iim»Mlnnwil>T«r-of » abd, Jwp ftw^ 
WHh lathwmtffy, win 




BiSboBtteglftidMMifMidtkedMp taltag AnmC 
The farmeTs patient <afc— and toil 
Aia oftener wanting'— than the isil, 



1. SlNMi men oast not undertakeia 
judge ofeohn. 2. Oamsattn and roM-horaes nev- 
er last long. 3. Forgivtneu aad t miln are the 
best reoenge. 4. They, are sot our hat friendly 
who praise ns to our faea. 6. An konnt man^ 
word is as good as his bond. 6. Never Jish for 
praise ; il is not worth the bait 7. None but a 
good man can become a perfect or<Mtor. 8. Culti- 
vate a love of truth, and dMiM to it with aO yoar 
kmrL 9. Female ddteaey is the best preservaliva 
of female honor. 10. Jdlmen is the refuge ef 
weak minds, and the holliday U/oOo. 

Tbe Trlna In Maa. There are three 
tMnga of which human beings consist, the 
aoul, the mind and the 6ody ; the inmoet is 
the wui, the mediate is the mind, and the 
ultimate the body : Xbefrat is that which re- 
oeives life iVom Him, who is Ifft itaelfi the 
aecondj is the sphere of the aetivUiea of that 
lifb ; and the third, is tbe medium through 
which those activities are manifuted: but it 
should be remembered, that there is, as the 
apostle says, ** a naittral body, and there is 
a apiritual body." 

Vsoletles. 1. ^o^cuifr— makes no emerk^ 
daiionas she labors tOr all/ ha'a ia not mo^ 
aaic work. 2. The more there is proaaie iu 
oratora, poela and artiata, the less are they 
natural; the less do they resemble the copi- 
ous streams of tbe fountain, 3. The more 
there is of progreaaion, the more there is of 
truth, find nature,' and the more extenaiKf 
general, durable, and noble is the ^eet: 
thus is formed the least plant, and the most 
exalted man, 4. Nature is everywhere sim* 
ilar to heraelff she never acts arbitrarily, 
never contrary to her Utwe: the same loif- 
dom and jxnoer produce all varieties, agresa^ 
ble to one Ipw, one wHL Either aU things 
are subject to the law of order, or nothing is. 

Hotm.' how that bUsstd word^thriUs the mrf 

In it— what rmtUeetiom blend ! 
It teUs of dbAtttoocTf scenes so dear, 

And speaks— of many a cherished /Hmd. 
O! throQgfa the world, where W we faoas, 

Though totib be^ir»— and iip$ be kind. 
The A«if«—withybnd««M— turns to home, 

Still turns to rto* s^it left behind. 
Tbe bird, that soars to yonder $kia; 

Though nigh to kmvm, still seems vnbUnoif 
It liarev them, and with raptur* flies 

Downward— to its own mucA-loved nost. 
Though lieanteons j c s no may meet iu view, 

And brmsts blow^-from balmy grovm. 
With wing wniired — and besom trvo^ 

It turns— 10 rtolctearitpof h iMMt. 
When Asaom— shall bid this soul depart, 

Thisybrm— return to kindred mrA, 
May the last throb, which swells my heart, 

jBteM, where it ttarttd into birA. 
And ihoold €^ ff9€t i on s h ed ens tear; 

Shonld/ficmbAtp— linger round my Meft; 
The tribuH will be doubly dear. 

Whan given by Aou of **hoim, twtti hoass.* 
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- 4M. Pom^T— may be written in rIyiM, 
or biank vette, Ekynu is tbe coRespond- 
enoe of sounds, in the ending of two (or 
more) sacoenive or alternate words or sylla- 
bles of two or more lines, forming a couplet 
or triplet t see tbe various examples given. 
Sythmut, in the poetic art, means the rela- 
tive duration of the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing the syllables : in the art of mutic 
it signines the relative duration of the sounds 
that enters into the musical compositbn: 
see measuies of speech and song. 
Lo! tbe poor ifwfiaf»,^wboie imtatored mMMi, 
Sees Chd ia doudgj or haan him in the wi/nd: 
HU Mul piood scenes— never taught to ttrsy 
Far as the lolar loatt, or milky wey; 
Yet, timple nature to his hop* has glveii, 
Behind the cload-topp>d MU, aa humble kmbmf— 
Some <4i/V wor)d-Hn depth oCwood embraced} 
Some happier island-— in the watery waste f 
Where slanetj once flMorc, their native land behold, 
No vocNM toment— no cmusnuis thirst for goUL 

4ffl* Skips 4irn SuDss. By closely ob- 
serving the movements of the voice, when 
under the perfect command of the mind, you 
will see that it changes its pitch, by Uap9 of 
one or more notes, m passing from word to 
word, and sometimes from syllable to sylla- 
ble, and also slides upwards and downwards ; 
vrhich skips and slides are almost infinitely 
diversified, expressing all the shades of tho^t 
and feeling, and playmg^ upon the minds of 
the listeners, with a kind of supernatural 
power, tbe whole range of tunes from grave 
to gap from gaUU to s«ver». The worlds 
of mind and wuxtUr are fuU of music and 
oratory. 

Even age i»$df-A% cheered with imoie; 
It wakes a glad remembrance of oar youA, 
Calls back pastjopty and wanas us into irompofU. 
JVolurs— is the gioss^reflectitag Ood^ 
As, by the mo*— reflected is the eun^ 
Too ghriout lo be gazed on— in his ephere, 
Th» night 
Hath been to me— a more/itmtttar Aiee 
Than that of many and, in her starry tiladf 
Of <{«m, and solitary IovcIiium, 
I learned the language— of onoAsr world. 
Parting)— they seemed to tread iqion the elri 
Twin n»ev, by the zephj/r blown apart, 
Only 10 meet again— more doee^ and ekare 
The inward >Vag7ane*-of each oAa^t heart 
RotKlngf— Is naade o«i oif Vottklng. 
Oood^ in his " Book of Nature,** contends, that 
there is no absurdity, in the supposition, of God 
creating something— out of nothing; and he main- 
tains, that the proposition, conTeying this idea, is 
only relatirely absurd, and not absolutely. But it 
is absolutely absurd. When Ood said, *< Let there 
be light, and there was light,** light cannot be said 
to have been created out of nothing, but fktmi God 
himself; not ont of Ood, but by his Diyine Will, 
through his Dirine Truth. ao,we may oonceive, 
that God, by his Will, made aoaoaphaiie i 
and then created it in fi>rm. 

Enough to Mw In mtputf dU injwrt 
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1. It IS better to do and not fnvm- 
<M, than to promuc and not |»0r;^mi. ^ IlUk^ 
is a common tie between the gifcr and reemwr. 
3. The eonaeiimtnen of well doing is an ample m- 
wartf. 4. As htnnoUnu is the most eoeiabU of 
all Yirtoies, so it is the most eximtive, 5. Do not 
postpone until to-fnorrou', what ought to be done 
\D-day. 6. Without a frimi^ the world is but a 
wUdemau. 7. The $ru>re we know oar hearu^ the 
las shall we be disposed to trust in oundvet. 8. 
Obedience is better than saeriJUe^ and is insepera- 
Uy wedded to happineu. 9. We should not run 
out of the path of duty, lest we run into the path 
oidangtr. 10. He doeth much, that doeth a thing 

AAeedode* MorOy duke of Milan, having 
displaced before the foreign embassadors his 
magntjieenee and his ri^e$t which excelled 
those of every other prince, said to them t 
'* Has a man, possessed of so much ioea2cA 
and proeperitVf anything to desire in this 
world f ** " One tniuff only,^^ said one of 
them, " a naU to/r the wheel o( fortune.^ 

Swearing. Of all the crimes, that ever 
disgraced gociettfi that of iioearing admits of 
the least paUiatum. No possible benefit can 
be derived from it ; and nothing but perverser 
neu and depravity of human nature, would 
ever have suggested it; yet such is its iire- 
voZence, that oy many, it is mistaken for a 
fashionable acquirement^ and considered, by 
unreflecting persons, as indicative of energy 
and decision of character. 

Varieties* 1. Duty sounds sweetly, to 
those who are in the feee, and under the m- 
Jluence of truth and goodness: its path does 
not lead thro* thorny pZoref, and over cheer- 
less wutes; but winds pleasantly, amid 
green meodoi^s and shady groves. 2. A new 
truth is, to somot as impossible of discovery, 
as the new world was to the faithless cotem* 
poraries of Columfus; they do not helieve in 
such a thin^; and more than this, thejr wiU 
not believe m it: yet they will sit in judg- 
ment on those who do believe in such a oon« 
traband artide, and condemn them without 
aicfry* 

TBS VALia OF mAOABA. 

The thqoghts are etrange that crowd into my hredn, 
While I k)ok upward to ikte. It would seem 
As if Gotf— pour'd thee irom bis « hollow hand^^ 
And hung his how upon thine OMfoi front; 
And spoke, in that loud Toiee, which seem'd to him 
Who dwelt in PaJmot— for his Soniouf's sake, 
"The sound of many waters i"" and had bade 
Tliy>loot^lo chronicle the ages back, 
Ami notch His ccrUunet— 4n the eternal rocks. 

Dmip— calleth unto deep. And what are irs. 
That hear the SMVfioA— of that voice sublime? 
O ! what are aU the notes, that ever rung 
From wai*s Tain trumpet, by thy thundering side * 
Yea, what is all the not^-man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar! 
And yet, hold beMter, what art thou^ Aim 
Who drown*d a woridj and heaped tlie waters Ar 
Above its toftiest mounSaSns f--a light fMir«, 
That ftrasia, and «oMv«rt— of its JITaJkir^ might 

Bay, what can ChkM wamt the wants a heart. 
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409* Obsbbtatiovs. No one can 0var 
become a good reader, or speaker, by reading 
in a book,' becauee what is tfaiu acquired 
H more fhim thou$ht than tnm feelings 
and of coarse, has leas of frttdom in it; 
and we are^ from the ntceu^y of the case, 
more or leas constrained and mechanicaL 
What we hear, enters more directly into the 
affeduoui part of the mind, than what we aer , 
and becomes more readily a part of ourselves, 
i. e. becomes eor^oined instead of being ctd- 
joined : relatively, as the food which we eat, 
digests and is appropriated, and a plotter 
that is merely stuck on the body. Thus, we 
can see a philosophic reason wl^y faUh is 
said to come by kectring, and that we walk 
by faithj and not by tight: L e. from looe, 
that casts outthe fcar that hath torment; that 
fear which entlavet body and mind, instead 
of making both/y^ee. 
Ever distinf aiah tii^xtmeM— from touwi ; 
There It, in Itfrerty, wtiat ged$ approve ; 
And only men, Uk§ gods, have tasU to 9hare ; 
There la, in Ubertff what pridt perverts, 
To eerve atditun, and perplex ecmmawi. 
7Vm liberty— leavee M things free, but fvOt ; 
And fetters werjfthinjr—hnt art, end virtiu ,* 
IUm liberty— holds nothing bound, bat powor. 
And let! loou t wrg tie, that sUengtliens totp. 

ITeew— Is man'e srft, when tmihU springs ; 

When gathering Mn^tftt— shade his morrow ; 
And w#ma»'« love— the Hrd, that brings 
His peaM-brancb— o'er a flood of forrw. 
453* CosrauBRiiro-LoTs. To learn al- 
most any art, or science, appears arduous, or 
difficult, at first; but if we have a heart for 
any work, it soon becomes comparatively 
easy. To make a common watch, or a watch 
worn in a ring; to sail over the vast ocean, 
Scc^ seems at flnt, almost impossible; yet 
they are constantly practiced. The grand 
secret of simplifying a science is analyzing 
it; in beginning with what is eaty, and pro- 
ceeding to the odmbinations, diffieult, most 
difficult: by this method, miraclet may be 
wrought: the bin of «doic6 must be ascend- 
ed step by step. 

CaneepCtona* Woald it not be well for 
metaphysicians— to distinguish between the 
conception of abstract truth, and the conception 
of past perception, by calling the latter— menul 
pereeptioa, as contradistinguished from all other 1 
Ajiecdote* Rouge, A female, praising 
the beautiiHil color, used by the artist on her 
miniature, was told by him, that he did not 
doubt she was a woman of good taste; for 
they both bought their rouge at the same shop. 
7V«s philosophy dtseeras 
A ray of heavenly light— glldfaig M fonns 
Terrestrial,— in the vaat, the minmU, 
The unambifuont footsteps of a Oei, 
Who gives bis lustre— lo an ina§et*a wing. 
And wtaeete his throne, upon the rolling worlds. 



TIfK'rtMaa. I. A people*s siscstiMi— tsaaa- 
tloa^ best it^tnM. 2. Let not the nmgo dowa 
upon your wrath, 3. Who aims at netlUncB,' 
will be above iMtfi«cr«y ; and who aims at ■#- 
dioerUy, wUl Ikll ahort of It. 4. Farbmrmnca Is 
a domestic jMPsl. 6. The aftcttoa of parenu is 
b$»t shown to their chtidren, by teaching them 
what Is f004 and tnu. 6. FbahU are the eflbrts 
in which the heart has no share. 7. By uking 
manga, a man Is but even with his enemy ; but 
la passing it over— he is anperier. 8. Levatineae 
needs nM the aid ofemamenl; but in, when im- 
adomed, adorned the «Ml 9. No one ever did, 
nor ever can, do amy one an injary, without do- 
ing a fT«ster injury to himeelf. 10. It is better 
not to loMw the truth, than to hnma It, and aol 
lis it. 

Pwrsnlt of Kmtfwledye* He, that en- 
larges his curiosity after the works of nature, 
demonstrably Multiplies the inlets to happi- 
nett; therefwe, we should cherish ardor 
in the pursuit of usefbl knowledge, and re- 
member, that a blighted spring makes a bar^ 
ren year, and that the vernal JUnvers, how- 
ever beautiftil and gay, are only intended by 
nature as preparatives to autumnaI/rut/«. 

Varlettos. 1. BiMtnesff letters should al- 
ways be written with great clearness and per- 
spieuity : every paragraph should be so 
plain, that the dullest follow cannot mistake 
it, nor be obliged to read it twice, to under^ 
standit 2. Lawyers and their clients re- 
mind one of two rows of persons at a fire; 
owe— pining full buckets, the other return- 
ing empty ones. 3. The bump otseif-esteem 
is so prominent on some men's heads, that 
they can't keep their hats on in a windy day. 
4. A crow will fly at the rate of 20 miles an 
hour; a hawk, 40; and an eagle 80. 5. 
The heaviest flrtter, that ever weighed down 
the limbs of a captive, is as tlie robe of the 
gossamer, compared with the pledge oi a 
man of honor. 6. An envious person, wax- 
eth^Mnwiththe/ofriestofhisradigAftor. 7. 
Ao/iire— supplies the raw material, and edth 
cation — is the manttfaeturer. 
The inmh shall sing, the lame his emieh forego, 
And leap, eznUinf, like the bounding roe, 
Dietmatfnl sense with modest eantien speaks i 
It still looks heme, and ahert excursions makes ; 
But rattling nenaenaa In full vallafa breaks. 
Come, gentle SpHii/, etherial m^neaa, come. 
And, from the bosom of yon dropping elands 
(While muaie wakes around,) vailed In a shower 
Of shadowing reaaa, on the plaina descend. 
The man, that darae traduce, because he ess. 
With safety to himeelf, is not a man, 
Slander-^moatM no regards from uehle minds i 
Only the kwe— believe what the baaa wuer. 
If I lose mine hener, I lose myeelf! 
Mine hener—^ my Ufa ; both grow In entf 
Take hener from me— and my life Is dent. 
He was a mam, take bim for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his liht again. 
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#54* IVTUOTIMTS AVD IlTTOlTATIOirB. 

The author is peifecUy satisfied, that fnott 
of his predeoesson have depended entirely 
too much upon the vf^Uetioru, to luroduoe 
vanety, instead of upon the intonatiena of 
the voice : the former^ invariaUy makes me- 
ckanieal readers and speakers; while the 
latter f being founded in nature, makes natip' 
ral ones : the one is of the head, and is the 
result of thought and calculation ; and the 
other of the heart, and is the spontaneous cf- 
Aision of the affeeiume: the former spreads 
a vaU beibre the mind; the latter takes it 
tojoay. Is it not m? Choote ye. Nature 
knows a great deal more than art/ listen to 
her teachings and her verdict. 

Then nn two hearts, whose moTemenU thrill 
In unmn, to dosdjf sweet! 
That, jnJsa to pttbe^ retponsive stiU, 
That both must heave, or etase to beat ; 
There ai^ two toub, whose etwU ffow 
In gentle strtam*—oo eabnly run, 
Thai when they part, (they part?) ah no } 
They cannot part,— their §o%tls are Ofu. 
No mared woman should Yorejhvmt, they bear 
80 much of fanciful stmilUudt 
To her ion history ; like katt^, repaying, 
With such twoa interest, all tlie cft«risAtng, 
That calls their frsauiy, and their twtetneu forth; 
And, like her, too, tfytnf— beneath negUeL 
^5. iGHomAircli AVD Ehhoe. How fre- 
quently an incorrect mode of pronuneiatio% 
and of speaking, is caught from an ignorant 
nurse, or fitvorite servant, which utfects one 
through life ! so much depends on flrst im- 
pressions and habits. Lisping, stammering, 
and smaller defects, often originate in the 
same way, and not from any natural defect, 
or impediment If parents and teachers 
would consider the subject, they might see 
the importance of their trust, and be induced 
to fulfill their respective offices in a'conacien- 
tious maimer: to do wrong, in any way, is 
Si sin, 

Assoelatlon ot Ideas* We may trace 
the power of association— In the growth and 
detjclopment of some of the most important 
principles of human conduct. Thus, under 
the feudal system, appeals from the baronial 
tribunals were first granted to the royal 
courts, in consequence of the delay,or refusal 
of J wtticcf afterwards, they were taken, on 
account of the injustice or iniquity of the 
sentence. In the same way, a power, ap- 
pealed to from necessity, is kt length resorted 
to from choice i till Ihially, what was once a 
privilege is, in certain cases, exacted as an ofr- 
ttgatum, Thu principle is fUll of political 
and social wisdom, and cannot be too deeply 
studied by those, who wiah to analyze the 
causes and motives of human conduct. 
The pumt treasure,— mon^i ties aflbrd, 
Is—tpotktt rtpittation; that^'away, 
Mea are lynt gilded ioam, and painted elcir* 
22 



Maxiaiis* 1. I^e wi$» man thinks he kiwws 
hvxUttU,' the fool thinks he knows it otf. 3. Hei 
who cannot goyem hmue^f, cannot govern othen. 
3. He is a poor wnteh, whose hopes are confined 
to thi$ world. 4. He, who employs himself wtll, 
can never want for something to do. 5. Xhnbragt 
should never be taken, where offence was never 
intended. 6. Deride not the %ti\fortunate. 7. In 
eonnenation, avoid the extremes of taikativeneis 
and iiknee, B. Lawyen* goWns are often lined 
with the tmZ{/^ness of their dientt. 9. Goodhwifo 
are the only paper currency, that is better than 
nkMT or gold. 10. No man may be both aeemer, 
und judge. 11 . At «rery trifle— scorn to take offenee. 

Aneedote* A Rose. A fr^ind man, having 
a shreuf fbr his wile, was told by one of his 
Ariends, that she was a rose. He replied, ** I 
do not doulft it; for I ibel the thorns daily:' 

IiM)«Biles. He who would become dis- 
tinguished in manhood, and emmently ustftU 
to his country, and the world, must be con- 
tented to pass his boyhood and youth in 0^ 
scurUy, — ^leamiAg that which he is to prac' 
lice, when he enters upon the stage of action* 
There axe two kinds of education ; the Uber- 
al and the servilej the former puts us in 
possession of the principles and reasons of 
actions and things, so fhi as they are capable 
of being known or interrogated: the loiter 
stoi)s short at technical rules and methods, 
^without attempting to understand \ihiereasons 
or principles on which they are grounded. 

Varieties. 1. We may apprehend the 
works and word of God, if we caimot fully 
comprehend them. %. A man passes, for 
what he is worth. The world \%fuU of judg- 
ment-days; and into every assembly, that a 
man enters, in every action he attempts, he 
is guag'd and stamped, 3. It is base, and 
that is the one base thing in' the universe, to 
recewe fhyor, and render none. 4. How shall 
we know, that Washington — was the most 
prudent and judicious statesman, that ever 
lived 1 By caref\iUy observing his actions, 
and comparing them with those of (dher men, 
in like ctretMTisf ances. 6. The union of science 
and religion, is the marriage of eorf A and heav» 
m. 6. Mankind can no more be stationary, 
than an tndMdiMzl. 7. TheviitueoftiM>mm 
is often the love of reputation and quieL 

BATAlf% StJFPOSSD SPSBCH TO HIS LEOI0:n. 

FMrrisfi^tlwyloiBVori 

lfne|iM<0nMm«i 

EttnuU tpMU ; or have 70 cAoNii Oik phci^ 

Altar the toil of hatm^ to rapoM 

Toor waarM virtut, far the bom yoa Sad 

To Aonicr hon^ u in the vain of iteecn f 

Or, b thb alijeet fwalun— b»TC fe awani— 

Tb tfian the Confuenr .'-who now behoUi 

Oknd^-uii atrofh-^nUnt^ In the>lood^ 

With mneiM armi and miigru; till aaoB 

lib *wltlpunutr»—tnm Hoavaa^ gatea— diHera 

The oAoftfafc, and duemUnr, tnadmSoumi, 

Ttm inoptnt, or with linked tkmdtrbettt 

Traais « to the hottoai of Ihk fatr^ 

<fwaHAIU8B,or|wtMMv/all«| 
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456. Thx Passiovi Aitt ActiobH. The 
human mind we contemplate under two 
grand dkfiaions, called Will and Understand^ 
ing: the fbrmer is the receptacUy or conUr 
neni, of our passions, emotions, afftctianss 
the latter— <}f our thoughts. To attend to 
the workings of mindf to trace the power 
that external objects have over it, to diaocm 
the nature of the emotions and qfedions, 
and to comprehend the reastms of their be- 
ing affected in a particular manner, must have 
a direct influence on our pursuits, eharaeter 
and happiness, as private eUizens, and as 
pahhc speakers. 

What nothing earthly finer, or emidetmjfi 

The aoul*8 calm tiituA«n«, and thelieartfeltiffy, 

Is vntrux% prize. 

In/otch, and hope, the world will disagmf 

Bat ail mankind's concern— is cAaitty. 

He gave to nuny—BU. he had, a tnr ; [/ritnd. 

He gained from Amvm, (*twa8 all he wuAei,) a 

In the faithfVil husbandman— yoa see, 

What all'-tru* ohristianf— onght to be. 

Speak of me, asl am ; nothing cztenuoM, 

Nor set down aught^m maUee. 

Monor, and shanUj Trom no condition rise ,* 

Act redl your part, t/^<f« all the honor lies. 

457. An accurate analysis of the passions 
and affections is, to the moralist, as well as 
the student in elocution, what the science of 
anatomy, and physiology is to the pAyxi- 
dan and surgeon: it constitutes the first- 
principles of rational practice for ftoM; it is, 
in a mor<U view, the anatomy of the heart ,• 
discloses why and how it beats; iudicates 
appearances in a sound and healthy state, 
and detects dised^, vnth their canteen, and 
is much more forttmate in applying remedies. 

Stages of Plrogress. Usefol discoveries 
and improvementR generally have Ibor distinct 
stages in their progress to nniversality. The first 
is, when the theory is pronounced false, contrary to 
experience, absurd and unworthy of the attention 
of sensible men. The second is, when they are 
claimed as having been known before ; thus, de- 
priving the medium— of all credit for more indus- 
try, discrimination and originality} than others. 
The third is, when they are denounced as periknis 
innovations, endangering the religion and morals 
of society. Hie fourth is, when they are receiv- 
ed as established truths by every body ; die only 
wonder being, that they diouM ever have been 
doubted, they are in sooh perfect hanaony with 
the laws of the umverse. 

na Bwdk.^ tii0m«|i|Nui^ aMttiar oC Seiet, 

At;M, aint |UBaMrli«-lB llM dappkd isKl 

Till, Cur o'er cthor-tprawb th« wid>iihtg|loio; 

ikiid, front behn the iMbe or ba-ZoM, 

White brak the elsiMif&way. Vmh ^pMmfAta^ 

BkowB n<fM— Miirtt; yonac Aiy poon Is 4M0S 

Isd opMii an th0 Uwoy provad wida. 

Tba drippliv rod, fta nouniaMi nlatf top, 

•w«D on tba «<kM, aad tr^Mm-with tha dsMn. 

If, on a sodden, he begins to tUe, 

Jfo man that Ueee, can count his mmim. 



1. AB men, possessed of imI 
power, are ypfigki and honat: cn^ is but ths 
wbtdtuu of power. 9. To aivwer tmc by fwMm, 
is like trying to hold an «el by the isfl. 3. Fre- 
quent interamne often forms such a nmttenly, 
we not only assure a wuntai likeness, bat 
contract some resemblance in wriee and /eatunt, 
4. The more itUas included in our own toorde, aind 
the more eaue an axiom is applied to, the mora 
extensive and pewerftU will they be. 6. The im- 
provement of the inUmalf will also be the im- 
provement of the external. 6. A Kttte vice often 
deforms the whole eountenanee; as one single 
false trait in a portrait, makes the whole a eonv 
ealure. 7. The noblest talents may rust in tfufo- 
lenee ; and the most modorate, by t^way, may be 
astonishingly iwipnved. 

Ameodoto. A Good Hint. A clergyman 
and Garriek the tragedian, were spendhig 
an evening together ; and among other top- 
ics of conversation, that of delivery was in- 
troduced. The man of the pulpU asked Ga> 
rick, ** Why is it, you are able to produce so 
much more ^ect, with the recital of your^ 
tions, than tctf do. by the delivery of the 
most important truths?"* The man of tb0 
stage replied^-^ My Lord, you speak truths, 
as if they wen fictions g toe ffpeak>ldionf» 
as if they were truths,^' 

Aetlom. To do bn ill a<;tion is'basef to 
do a giood one, which involves you in no danr 
ger, is nothing more than common ; but it is 
the property of a truly good man, to do great 
and good things, though he risk ci^erything 
by it. 

Varieties. 1. The eofai, that is most con 
rent among mankind — is flattery ? the only 
benefit of which is, that by hearing what ws 
are not, we may be instructed what we ought 
to be. 2. Bring the' entire powers of your 
mind, to bear on whatever study you imdei^ 
take, with a singleness ot purpose, and you 
will not fldl of success. 3. The predomii' 
nance of a thvorite study, aifects all the suth 
ordinate purposes of the intellect. 4. Vex 
not thy hMrt, in seeking— vrhatwere fiur bet- 
ter ur^ound. &. In reference to certain prl»- 
cipUs and persons, unstable people cry out, 
at frst, "ALt HAIL," — but afterwards, 
** cnuciTT I cBuciTT ! ** 6. Luxury is an 
entidng pleasure, which hath honey in her 
mouth, but gaU in her heart, and a sting in 
her embrace. 7. Let your rule of action be^ 
to perform, fait faulty, and without solieitudef 
the duty of Uie present hour; let the fiUtire 
tskecsnot itself. 

a%BotMiaarBOafi,to >ii oig a ii i ! ti n <iiia < a n i i ^ 

Bat taoKMir ftr, wHk ^hearfbl will, to dkooM 
Wkatolv ia fsad; aiil all (ha a— n^tafc 
Whf aU (Ml ioa-fbr tilnylM oTaa tovf 
VHait ttni^ w« wMla in teMttS, or Kv fa>kHM f 
Baith% Mk«irf itotloo anda is— ** JliM ha hM f" 
Asd— Mdbil teAiif* ewirtirfaa har nalM mag. 
Yhtoe iueffj *scapes not ealuniniotts strokss. 
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458. The Passions. There are three 
things involved in the exhibition of the pat- 
Biaru; viz. the tones of the voice , the appear- 
ance of the countenance, and rhetorical ac- 
tion: the fnt is addressed to the ear only, 
the latter to the eye. Here, then, is another 
langnaffe to learn, after the pupil has learned 
the lonftcn, and the vocal languages: how- 
ever, the laii^age of the pasaiont may be 
said to be written — by the hand of Nature. 
■Contemplate the passions separately, and 
comhined, and seek for examples to illus- 
trate them. 

For ppoise, too dearly Aw«I, or wmrmly seugktj 
Enfeeble! all intenuU strength of thooght j 
And the wmA, within ttf^^unblest, 
Leans, for all jrfeiuunv, on another*$ breast 
FrieiuUkipy like an ec y grw n , 

Will broM the inclement blast. 
And «ttll retain the bloom of sjmng, 

When ttannwr days—are past; 
And tho' the winiry sky should iotoer, 

And dim the cheerful dajfy 
Bhe stiU perceives a vital powr^ 
Uneomeious— of decay. 
Jnhusy ! thy own green food^ 
Thy/oy— is vtngeanet, iealhy and Hood! 
Thy ft>v«— is temth! thy breathr—ie iighs! 
Thy <(/«— suspicions sacrffiee.' 
459* TSUTH. Sonu men say, that ^weaUh 
IS power"-rand iom$ that "Ca/^»U— is power"— and 
some that'"ftnoiotai^— is power **— and othen, 
that "avrttfftfir^is power"— but there is ah apo- 
thtgm, that I would place on high above them aUj 
when I aseert, that, "tkuth— is power.'* Wealth 
cannot jmrtJUuf, to/ml— cannot re/iaey knowledge 
— cannot over-f«adk, ai«lJk«rKfy~ cannot silmee 
her; they aU^ like Fe^ tnuOk at her peuenet: 
east her into the sevenfold healed ftiniaee of the 
fyranft wrath— fling her into the most tremend- 
ous billows of popular eommoiiMi— she mounu 
aloft in the arl^--npon the summit of the dduge. 
She is the ministering tpirit, who sheds on man 
that bright and indeetruetibU principle of Hfe, 
which is given, by iu mighty atUfcor, to Ulumin- 
ata and to inspire the immortal soul— and which, 
like himsdfy **is the same yeeierday, io-daj, and 



The wintry blast of deaA— 
Kills not the buds of virtue,' no: they spread 
Beneath the heavenly beams— of ftr^'^'''' suns, 
Through endless ogw— into higher powers. 
The scale of Miig«— is a graduated thing; 
And (teper, — ^than the vanities of power. 
On the vain pomp offb r y t here is writ— 
Oradation— in its hidden eharaeten. 

KPITAPH. 

Here rests his hmd-^vpon the lap otearAy 

A youth— to fortune and to/ame unknown; 

Fair 8eten^-/roum}d not— on his humble birthy 

And m«2an«Ao/y— marked him for her own. 

A dandy— is a thing, that would 

Be a young Aufy-^f he eouldf 

But, as he eah% does all he can, 

To show the work!— he's not a man. 

The ooarse of »im love— never did nm tmooA. 



Maadnas. 1. A well insiruckd people, only, 
can be K/ree people, a. To ask for a IMng, with- 
out taboTy would be to ask for a eurM, instead of a 
Mcsttng. 3. No one looks after his own affairs, as 
well as himsdf. 4. Fruitless advice is like ponr^ 
ing water on a duei^e baekk 6. The more our tal- 
ents are exereisedy the more will they become de- 
veloped, 6. Unless the laws are executed on the 
greatj they will not be obeyed. 7. He, who toils 
with patn,will reap with pleasure, a The lor- 
ment of mvy— is like sand in the eye. 9. Laxiness 
often gives occasion to dishorusty. 10. The error 
of an Aowr— may beeome the sorrow of a whole 
life. 

Anecdote. Father Aurius said, when 
Bourdaloue preached at i7a»ef», the trades* 
men forsook their workshops, the lawyers 
.their clients, and the physicians their sich, 
to hear the orator: but when / preached 
there, tl\e following year, I set all things 
right; every man minded his own &ustnes«. 

tiuxwary. When I behold a ftshionable 
taUe, set out in all its mapiificence, I faney 
that I see ^outs and dropsies, fevers and lelk» 
armies, with other innumerable distempers, 
lying in ambuscade among the diaikes. Na- 
ture delights in the most plain and simple 
diet. Every animal, but nuin, keeps to one 
disk, lierhs are the food oi this species, Jish 
of that, and flesh of a third, Man falls upon 
evenv thing that comes in his way ; not the 
smallest Jruit or excrescence of the earth, 
scarce a berry or a mushroom can escape him. 

Varieties* 1. Without exertion and dt7i- 
gence, success in the pursuits of life, is rarely 
attAined. 2. It is the business of the jud^e 
to decide as to .the points of law, and the 
duty of the jurors — to decide as to the mat- 
ters of fact. 3. The essence of our liberty 
is—to oo ^atever we please, provided we 
do not violate any law, or injure another. 
4. A handful of common sense ia worth a 
bushd of teaming, 5. Few things are more 
injurious to our health and constitution, than 
indulgence in Itucuries, 6. Did God, after 
creating the universe, tmd putting it in mo- 
tion, leave it to itself? 7. Credit — ^is of in- 
estimable value, wnether to a nation, or an 
individuoL 

TBI MlNIBiai OF ANOKLS. 

And is there eare in heaoent and is there love 
In heavenly spdrits— to these creatures base, 

Tliat may amipaseion of their evils move ? [ease 
There is : else, much more wretched wers the 
Of mm than beasts. But, oh ! the exceeding grace 

Of highest Heaven! thai loves bia creatures so : 
And all bis works— with msrey doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to sad fro. 

To serve to wicked man,— to serve his wicked/bf. 

How oft— do they their silver bowere leave, 
To oome to «u«eof us, that succor want.' 

How (])f)— do they, with golden pinions, cleave 
The flitting tkies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against 1bv\Ji«nds—to aid us militant! 

Tliey for as fight, they watch and duly weard, 
And their bright tquadrons round about us plant, 

And aB for love, and nothing for reward : 

Oh ! why should the Lord to man have such regard ! 
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TRANQUILLITT,^c. 

46a.TninqaU- 
Uty appean by the 
open and compos- 
e d countenancet 
and a general re* 
poee of the whole 
body; mouth near- 
ly closed ; eye- 
brows a little 
arched; fore- 
bead smooth; eyea 
passing with an 
easy motion, fhwi 
one object to 
another, but not 
dwelling long on 
any; cast of hap- 
piness, bordering 
on cheerfulness; 
desiring to please and b* pleased ; gaity, good 
humor, when the mouth opens a little aaipit. 

OHBBKFUUIBSS Ilf EBTiaBMBNT. 

Now my co-mates, and brothers in exfls. 
Hath not old cMtosi— made this life more sweet. 
Than that of painted pomp 7 Are not these wood* 
More free fhun poril^ than the enrlous court 7 
Here — feel we bat the penalty 6tJiiam ; 
The oeaoon** difference ; as the icy /s v* 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it hUM and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n tin I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
This is no Jlattory ; these are eounstllorSf ' 
That feelingly persuade me what I am: 
fiwMt— are the uses of advorsUff 
That, lilce a toad^ ugly and Tenomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel In its head. 
And this our {t/s, exempt fVom public haunts. 
Finds tongue*^ In tbbks, hooke^ in running bbookb, 
Sermont in ronbs, andeooD in avsrything. 

MIseellaaeouB* 1. TimidUy—o^n ob- 
fcurea the brightest powers o( orators, at 
their outset} like the chilling oc^xr, awhile 
retarding the beauty of a morning in springi 
but the day of success, attained by pepseTer- 
ing efforts^ when it comes, will well repay for 
its Uxte appearance^ and its splendor more 
than atone for its morning shade, 2. By tak- 
ing in the widest possible range of authors of 
all ages, one seems to create, within himself, 
a sympathy for the whole brotherhood of 
man, past, present, and to come, and to ap- 
proximate continually, to a view of Univer- 
sal Truth, tho* never attainmg it 3. All 
good speakers and writers, are addicted to 
imitation: no oTi»~-<x^ torite or speak well, 
who has not a strong sympathy with, and ad^ 
miraium for— all that is beauHfuU 

Ajaeodote. A Pun. Pureed, the ihmons 
punster, being desired, one evening, when in 
company, to make an extempore pun, asked, 
«onwhat«*Ji;*crf.?" "The fcing;'» was the 
answer. ** sir," said he, <* the king is not 
a suited." 

I kaU to see a boy— so rude. 
That one might think him— raised 

In some wMregion of the wood. 
And but AoV^vUlsed. 



1. The folUet we tell of otkore, 
are often oaly mirrore to reflect our own* S. 
Bigkteouoneo9—ex4dutk a nation ; but tin— is a 
reproMk to cay people. 3. The beet mode o. 
dealing with a quarrelsome person, is, to keep 
oat of his way. 4. Good thought, couched in an 
appropriate eimUe, is like a precious etone, set in 
gold. 6. Great mind* may produce great vt'ees. 
as well as great virtue* ; an koneet man— is the 
noblest work of God. 6. Jfature, and natural 
eauee*, are nothing else, than the ipay In which 
Ood works. 7. 'TIS u*e that coDstliutes poseeo- 
fion, 8. No sooner is a law made^ than the wtdk- 
ed seek to evade it. 9. One lie draws ten mare 
after it. 10. /lUsMst— burleB a man elive. 

Irresolution. In matters of great eon- 
eem, ah'd which must be done, there is no 
surer argument— of a tveak mind, than irr»> 
solution f to be undetermined, where the 
case is so plain, and the necessity so urgent. 
To be always intending to live a new life, 
but never to find tune to set about it ; this is 
as if a man should put off eating, and drink' 
ing, and sleeping, from one day and night to 
another, till he is starved and destroyed, 

Vsoletles. 1. Every evil, that we eon- 
quer, iB di bentfador to our souls. The Sand- 
wich Islander believes that the strength and 
valor of the* enemy he kills, passes into him- 
self. Spiritually, it is so with us; for we 
gain strength, from every temptation we 
resist. 2. It is absurd, to think of becoming 
^ood, in any thing, without understanding 
and practicing what we learn. 3. Have we 
Itfe of our own? or, are vre dependent on 
Qod for it, every moment of our lives! 7. 
AU the moments of our lives, produce eiber' 
nsl consequences. 

How swMt— the words of truth, 
Breathed from the lipe—we love. 
One alone 
May do the task of sMay, when the mini 
Is active in it. 

Coxeofliis— are of all realm*, and kind ; 
They're not to eex, or age confined. 
Of rick, or poor, or great, or email, 
nris Mnicy— besets them all. 
TVms happiness— had no loealitiee; 
No tonee provincial ; no peculiar garb. 
Where duty went, eke went ; with juetiee went ; 
And went with mukne**, ckaritpy and love. 
Where'er a tear was dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound np ; a bruised «ytn^— with the dew 
Of fympA^Ay anointed; or a pang 
Of honest euffering soothed ; or Injury, 
Repeated oft, as oft— by love—fyrgiven ; 
Where'er an evil paeeion was subdued. 
Or rirtas's feeble embers fknned ; where'er 
A ein was heartily abjured, and l^ ; 
Where'er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or Wished a pious wiek— 
T^Urs— was a &v*— and kolf place, a spot ^ 
Of sacred Ugkt, a most religious fane. 
Fsithr~iM not bailt— on diequiaition^e mini. 
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461. Jot, 
apleasiiif elm- 
tbn of miad 
on th« ftctua] 
or AMnred at- 
tftinment of 
food; or de- 
li verancefroni 
• ome evil. 
When moder- 
ate, it opens 
the counte- 
nance with 
a m i 1 e s, and : 
throws a ran- 
ahine of delec- 
tation oVer the 
wholo frame; 



JOT I PELTOnT 




•nd violent, it 
is expressed b^ cbr, 
and weeping, nuiEiii>f ihv 

haps SUflusink Un-m wnh fear*, mid g^viiig such a 
apring to the Dody, m tt? tnaki! miufnptA ro irhvuni 
iq> aa if it could fly : oiid whnn h 14 tvlrrmes ^>3S 
into transport, ratnuns^ aud ec*ta»> ; ihp vtnfie 
often raises on -reiii' hi^h purzlies.aiut t^hJlarmtia)!; 
it has a wildness 01 look and icBtutre ^hiit borili?n 
on foUy^ madneu mid lorrow; liptier thts cipres- 
aion, " frantic witti^oy." Joy.ioJfihj^tc.jpnHluce 
a rousing, ezcidcg, iLve^y action- 

Ah! Juliet, if the mrAturaoCiA^ joy 
Be.hmpmij like «(««*, and tiial ihy tkia lia nwro 
To bUum it, then Bwtflten, wiEh ih^ breatJ*, 
Thia neighbor air, and let riutt Mu«it> ton^c 
UnMd the imagin'iJ ftnppintif, 1)1 ai bo^ 
EacaiTe, in tilhtr, by diiti dear tHmuni^f, 

Sec! my lofd, f^eins 
Would you not d«i^m it brtaiJi^d, and ihal tlwifte 
Did verily bear bfood ! O sip«r PiawJtfta^ 
Make me ifcmJt so iwerrty ji^ar* lojcUier; 
No stttUd senea of tlie i^wrtrf tan luiitch 
The ^<«uurt of thai ma^puTj. 

Talenia— ei^-brigbt, 
If wanting Hvri^i, 
Are a^tntng inktminjcnti 
In (Use oiftfrf^ori'i band— to finish /auJl* 
Illuatrlous, aud give ta in/aHiy reaown. 
Tlaeaaieat— dealing Willi t)fc>«nM*tnind, [^ind, 
More>itff, when ii nciHii, and when il fiMids^ mora 
A»n»rw— hai bacn well di^EntO— 
An embkm—Qfn. ihtfugh^ui -mind, 
For, look upon it— vrhen you will, 
You find-^l ift ri-yf iscjin^ gtiU, 
Lt/*— is a »«It whrfiT t^rmt muit rii« j 
Tis/ofly— lallcfl ofthudlaf HktdB j 
iBTf, who eontfArtf hE» jrwelting lait^ 
Biudm the flity o^ ih<? t^k 
Amoedote* A pointer — waa cmpl<iycd In 
painting a ihip, on a jrAag-*, luffpendpd under 
her item. The tapt(Tin, who had just f^ot 
into the boat to go <MA^?rf, onifjrcMi the caHn 
boy to let go th« pfftn/ifr. The b<*y went aft, 
and let go the n^pe by which the painter'et 
ttage waa held. The captain, surpriiied at 
the boy'a dela^, cried out, " Ctmffjtmd you for 
^laxydogf why don't you kt go the patnl- 
er/" «*He's groe sir;' tt^he4 the boy, 

w% 
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1. The ahtut of money ia worae 
than the vmni of it 2. Reomgt is a maon plea- 
sure ; bat no principle is more noble^ than that ot 
forgiving iiyurim. 3. Without/mndj, the world 
ia but a vnldemeu. 4. FtatUry to ourr«lDa-Hk>ea 
not change the natun of that which is wrong. 5. 
When a man ia not Kked^ tehaleotr he doea ia 
am»$. 0. If a man is tif|/brtunai«, and rmhteod ia 
the world, it is easy to find fcntU with him. 7. A 
pun hmrt makes the Umgue tn^^trasive. 6. A 
man^s bat fortune, or his loom— ia a wift. 9. 
HealA is better than vfeaUh. 10. Untxporioneod 
persons think all things easy. 

Free Sekoola | or the road to Honor open 
to aU. When the rich man— ia called fVom 
the poaaesaion of hia treagurea, he dMdet 
them aa he wiUa, among his cAi/dren and Adrv. 
But an equal Providence deala not so with 
the Iwing tieasurea of th6 mind* There are 
cAildren, jnat growing up in the boeom of 
obteufiiy, in town and country, who have in- 
herited nothing but poverty and health, and 
who will, in a few years, be tirMng, in atem 
contention, with the great intellects of the 
land. Our aystem of /ree acAooto, has opened 
a atraight way ftom the threshold of every 
abode, however hutnhle, in the village, or in 
the dfy, to the high-placee oi ue^lnese, in* 
Jluence and honor. And it ia left for eocA, 
by the cultivation of every talent, by watch- 
ing, With an eagle-eye, ibr every chance of 
improvement; by bounding fbrward like a 
gray-hound, at the moat diatant gUmpee of 
honorable opportunity ; by grappling, aa with 
Aookt) the prize, when it iBWoni by redeem- 
ing time, by deiytog temptation, and aeorTi* 
ing aenaual pleaaureet to make himaelf tise- 
ful, honored and happy, 

Tuletlea. 1. God, who loveth aU hit 
creaturea, and ia no respecter of peraom, 
would have us be good for our own sakea. 

2. What ia the diffiurtnce, between the love 
of behig wise, and the love of wiadomf 

3. Every age haa ita own predominant 
features, taste and propensities, that each 
may be jitted, and ineUned, to diacharge the 
offices allotted to it 4. God haa planted in 
the irrational brtUe, memory, sense, and ap» 
petite f but to rational man — he haa given 
all theae, and superadded thought, intelH- 
genee, will, immortal reason, and undying q/^* 
feetion, 6, AU ordera of good and truth are 
capable of an infinite display of the varieties^ 
proper to that order; and of an infinite mut^ 
Hptteation of each. 

TBClw»Mrtytt-<iaw^tMidMt #» aw ^ i ^ 

9f nlgM, by a^\Mn m tk im $,maitaiktid$f 
IWeb BM, wbile ikM, tte ttnla that Mnh d«g^ 
ms iMutodmool, to H«v«a% C«m*l Uif { 
Tot ay iMt bfMlk-«llh par* Mnphk iMi^ 



So Mry itiU, tbtt «lko-«MM to llitaB { 
W« abMrt AMT-th* aoric oTthe ipkOTM, 
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laRTH, JOLLY LAUGHT^jL 
46». When 



delight aritei 
from lodicnras 
or fugitive umiue- 
menifl, in which 
othen share with 
M, it is called 

MnrH, LAUOHTBK 



which opens the i 
mouih norizon- ^[; 
tally, shrivels the \ 
nose, raises the 
eheeks high, les- r,v 
tens the apenore .^ 
of the eyes, and 
ills them with 




nWOCAXION OF THB 0ODDK88 OF MIRTH. 

But corae, thou goddess, fair and free, 

In hear*n yclep'd Euphosyne; 

And of men— heart-easing iokth; 

Whom lovely Venus bore : 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and yoathftd Jblity, 

QuipSf and eronij, and wanton tct/st, 

Nodsy a^ becks and WTeatl|Bd smOeSj 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sporty that wrinkled Can derides, 

And LowfAlar, holding both his sidm ; 

Corns, and trip it as you^ 

On the light fantastic km, 

And in thy right hand— irad with theo 

The mountain-nymph, sweet Libertff, 

mBTH A3XD MXXJIIICHOLT. 

Now, by two^eaded Janus, 

Nature hath framed strange fdbnos in her times ; 

Some^ that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots at a tog-piper; 

And othmt—o( such vinegar aspect, 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smOe, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

4A3. Thbatrsb. If the loAy powers of 
the master tragedian were concentrated to 
the development of mind, in the presence 
of ihote, only, who can appn^iaie bis gen- 
ins; if the public display of them, on the 
stage, were unaccompanied by any of those 
excrescences, which ding, incubus-hke, to 
modem theatres f the evil of which the phi- 
lanthropist and patriot complain, would 
segem to be tricing. But when he throws 
himself in the midst of such scenes, as he 
must necessarily meet, in all the theatres of 
the present day, he gives the sanction of his 
presence, his example and reputation, to 
some of the most monstrous abttses', which 
exist among men. Although his moral char- 
• acter may be irreproaduible, yet a man is al- 
ways known by the company he keeps; and, 
in spite of himself and his friends, he is 
iden^^/Sedwith all the theatres, in which he 
performs : his charader is assimilated to his 
debased associates, who boast of his society ; 
and I9€ his grmtness. It is because he is 



among them, that they are eountenanced by ' 
so large a povtion of the American people. 

tIauKlms. 1. He, that hearkens to eounad, is 
wise: 2. Coarage--ongfat to have «y«, and cars, 
as weU as arms. 3. Credit, lost, is like a broken 
loohing-^BSM, 4. It is sweei lo do good unseen 
and in seer A. 5. iVolure— unites the beau^ful with 
the ustful: hence, handsome if, that handsome 
does. 6. The mod hath many *««<>} bat no frromt. 
7. A superior xxiistd cares but little about drew, pro- 
vided it be decenL 8. The iiwrW— is a large and 
interesting book, and ia opened to us day and 
nigkL 9. Famty— renders beauty eonlanptibU. 
10. Vows, made in stiarms, vn forgotten in calms; 
because they are the offiqiring of /ear. 

Ajaecdote. Play upon words. A poor 
drunken loqfer—vnB picked up in the street, 
by the watchman, when the following decis- 
ion was made: There is no sense in his Aead, 
no cents in his jwcfcef, and a powerfU scent 
in his bredth: he was of course sent to the 
watchhouse, 

Tbe Feet« There are seven bones in the 
ankle, five m the metatarsus, and fourteen 
phalanges in the foot, which are strongly fts- 
tened together by means of a gristle, which 
yie/ds'— so as to enable us to tread, with equal 
ease^ on ^eveZ or unegtio/ stnf aoes. We often 
hear of the small iieet of the Chinese ladies; 
and we also see some ladies in a christian 
land who try to make themselves heathens, 
by wearing a very smaH shoe, under ihe false 
notion, that it is genteel to have smaUJferf, 
Genteel to have corns, impeded eircuUdion, 
and all their train of horrors! Oh, when 
shall we come to our senses, leave off tight 
shoes, and cease to worship the god otfashr 
ton> 



Like th^ Kly, 

That once was mistress of ihe field, 

m hang my head, and perish. 

Her Sony locks 

Hang on her len^pUs, like a golden /Imm. 
Shs looks as dear. 

As morning roses, newly washed wth dew. 
There's rutthing in the world can make me joy; 
L{fe—i* as tedious— ws a twice-told taJe, 
Vexing the dull ear of drowsy man. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The petty folUes, that themselves commit. 
How far that little candle throws his beams I 
So— shines a good dsetf— in this naughty u)orld. 
Penetratiort^-iiM an aid of divination. 

HOKBSTT. 
Tlioa ait ftdl of low ud Aonaifii^ 
And weightit thj words beiore thoa shr^M them biwfh, 
ThacTorc, tbcM Jfopt of thine fHgU iM the men: 
far muklUaga, in m hkt aUopllmatce, 
Are tricks of CMitomf bat, in ai»aatt»t%iii< 
Thqr are doM doMteDMit^ iPOiUiiC (hM the JkMrC, 
ThatjMwfeiM caaDot ruk. 
OoU, (Oocr, WW Molptnf^ high, 
IWnl, morUa, fwiu, aad rebet of Fhnias d)pi, 
•flmnan,yirbokmMaOt,wai,timtkbevnal ihanme, 
Who, If thij have not, think Bot worth IbdF csra. 
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ECSTi^BT, BAPTUSB, ke. 

Ec- 

RAflTf RaP- 
TUXX, TklNB- 

TOXT, ezpreM 
•n extraor* 
duMuryeleT*- , 
tioa of tho I 
m>iriu, an ex- 
CMsiye ten- 
■km of mind : 
thoy signify^ 
to be out of 
one's self, out 
of one's mind, 
carried away 
beyond one's 
selil EcsxA- 
gT"- benumbs 
the faculties, 
takes away the po'^ver af »|M;ech^ and bouiciiiiies 
of thought; it is generally occasioned by sudden 
and unexpected evenu: but xurrcax often invig- 
orates the powers and calls them into action. 
The former, is coomion to all persons of ardent 
feelings; especially, children, ^., the illiterate: 
the latter is common to persons of superior minds, 
and circumstances of peculiar importance. 

yn»t ftdkmwl, miall aofans *^ trmem: 

liMiiiilil jilMiiiitf nmntl mj nrlmwlnff i|fir iiil ilmi^ 

Bf iwift dipM, tfaa km of ■ftlBi 

Aal wwBi the boMiB, till at hit, 

Tto wylurw tad wirtwiiwHr JUat, 

We feel Um 




Seoni the bue tofih wA croifd balinr, 
Airi, with A pewlaff effinr, rtiU MMBto OD A<kft. 
Bt ylB|^ M tweetly, ud 10 ewaedj Ntfif , 
Iket OB eM* aoto the aaniitarM auAmoi Inug; 

46». Garrick. It 18 believed* that this 
tragedian greatly iurpasted hia predece$iori. 
in hia genius for acting, in the tweetnest and 
variety of his tones, the irresistible magic of 
his eve, the fire and vivacity of his action^ 
the elegance of his attitudes j and the whole 
pathoe of expres$wn. The cause of which 
success was, his intimate and practical 
knowledge of human nofvre. Example. A 
certain gentleman, on Tetuming from the. 
thetUre^ asked hia pottilUon, (who sat in his 
private box,) what he thought of the great 
Mr. Oarrick. " Not much^ my lord,** waa 
his reply, **for he talked and ac(e<2 juat like 
John and I in the «(a6Ze.^' When this was 
repeated to the tragedian, he declared it the 
greatest compliment ever paid him: for, 
said he, if nature*s own dtildren can't dis- 
tinguish me from tkewudvest it is a pretty 
9ure indication that I am about right. 

RAFnraxs. 
But, in her templets last recess inclosed, 
On duUnm^ lap, th> annointed head repoSM. 
Him doit she curtains ronnd-^with vapan blue. 
And soft besprinkles— with Cimmerian dew; 
Then rapiurm high— the seat of smM o'erflow, 
Which only hmdi refin*d ftom recuon, know; 
Hence, from the ttraWf where BtdUxnCs prophet 
He hears loud orocto, and talks with god% : [nods. 
Hence, the/ooTi paradise, the »taU$man?s schrnnoi 
The air-built easiU^ and the golden ifraam, 
Tlie hmmTv romantic wish, the thmtitC* flamsi 
And potCt vision of eternal /aim; 
How dost thoa tMsr, and tMory oat thy dsyi, 
Restless omMlim/ immt at an md. 



llffaTin|S. 1. He is not wise, who is not wise 
tothinu^. S. If yon wish a thing ilsMe, go; if not, 
smd, 3. The sUenu of the Umgue is often the do» 
fumei of the ktarL 4. Tlie ptrfeetion of art is, to 
eoneeal art 6. Every day is a little i\fe; and a 
tahoU life but a day rtpeatai. 6. We find it hard 
to forgive tkost, whom we have injured. 7. Faah- 
umakU women are articles manuTaotored by mtf* 
tnsn/ 

They want but Huh h ere below, 
And want that UtUe—tot a show. 
8. Do nothing you would wish to eoneeal^ 9. Ip* 
pearanem are often deeeiving. 10. Biches cannot 
purchase mental endovomems. 

Anecdote. Look at Home, The advice 
of a g«W, to Tkales, a Milesian astronomer, 
was strong and practical. Seeing him gaz- 
ing at the heavens, as he walked along, and 
perhaps piqued, because he did not cast an 
eye on her attractions, she put a stool in his 
path, over which he tumbled and broke his 
shins. Her excuse was, that she waated to 
teach him, before he indulged himself in 
stor-gazing, to ** look at home.^^ 
VABunns. 
A pfO|Mr judge — will read each work of wit, 
With the same spirit, that its author writ 
It comes o'er the ear, like the sweet south wind, 
Which breathes upon a bank of tnoMi, 
Stealing'— and giving odor. 
ThH inind and body— often sympathize. 
Is plain; such — is this union, nature ties : 
But then, as often too, they disagree. 
Which proves — ^the soul's superior progeny. 
Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hiOs, and fh>m her throne 
Of toiu^— ruled the world. 
Beware of desperate steps ;. the darkest day, 
(Live till to-morrow,) will have passed away. 
With j7/«an<r»— let us own our erron past. 
And make eaeh day— a entte— on the last. 
Tlkinkins — leads man to knowledge. 
He may see and hear, and rend and learn, 
whatever he pleases, and as wMck as he pleas^ 
es : he will never know any thing of it, ex- 
cept that which he has thought over; that 
which, by thinking, he has made the pro- 
perty of his mind. Is it then saving too 
mvcA, that sian, by thinking only, becomes 
truly man. Take away thought trom man'» 
life, and what remains t 

TwMttebcnrof Omn^potoKHf beat ia At teal, 

Wbon gn^) at cnetioB Um witerH i|Miui>d ; 

T wai tbe praMooe of Ooi, in a ijraibol •oblime; 

Bis fow from tike>loM( to the azU of T^bm / 

Not dhM4^ as when ia tike MMHeJMt to plMuK 

ymmmttermuutVeekmriatyUdMgktmintthkttmia, 

Tto Hack dsuA kis faaaasr arm 



Hot SDch was Ito rainAou^ iMi teoMl^ oael 
WlMM onA was nfraetioii, Its k ys to ae tto mat; 
AfODiKon it seeak^d, which tto iWty fiaced, 
AndiHiNM aad mancy BWt tiMia, and saahnead. 
AwUla, a^ H sweetly heat ovw tto ikMM, 
lAa loat o%r a rfial*K»ach, or tope e'er tto fonaftf 
Ttoa Hfl tto datfc aeeae i wtoMe it rfawlj latind} 
As leas had Jwt mmmMU; or topehad egqpML 

firtuSf not roiling nMS— the mind mamres. 
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Lot* 
flvM a aoft M- 
renity to tb« 
countenance, a 
languishinf to 
the eyee, a 
aweetnetsio 
the voice, and a 
tendernesi 
to the whole 
frame: fore- 
head smooth 
and enlarged; 
•ye-brows arch- 
ed ; mouth a 



LOVE, Ac 




little open; 
when entreat- 
ing, it claspe 

the hands, with ^^ 

intermingled fing»-r^. lo ltns breail j eyts Inn- 
gulshing and parley ^tjiit, at iTiloftTltif oti thi? ob- 
ject; countenance Jii^wi] f lie p tfie (Cig'^rniinT u Ittful 
looli of desire, but mli«;d w uU mu ^a ulinaii? fic- 
tion and repose ; accents soft and winning, voice 
persuasive, flattering, pathetic, various, musi- 
cal and raptarous, as in Jot : when declaring, 
the right hand, open, is pressed forcibly on the 
breast; it malces approaches with the greatest 
delicacy, and is attended with trembling hesi- 
tancy and conAision ; if successful, the counte- 
nance is lighted up with smiles ; itnsuccessAil 
love adds an air of anxiety and melancholy. 

407* To the above may be added, Shaks- 
peare*8 deecaription of this affection, as given 
by the Good Shepherd, who was requested to 
tell a certain youth, what His to love : 
It is to be all made of nrfts and (ears .* 
It is to be all made of /ai(A and S9nic$: 
It is to be all made of /amdisiff 
All made of possiM, and all made of wisAcs : 
All mdoration, diUy, and ohBervanu, 
All humbUnut, all jMCimcs, and impatiene§t 
All putit§, all triaU all oh§9rvanee. 

LOVa DSSCRIBID. 

Come hither boy ; if ever thou shalt love, 
In the sweet pangs of it remember «m ; 
For such as /am— «i<— tnts lovers are : 
UnsUid and skittish In all motions else ;[Ms9*d. 
8ave in the constant Image of the ersoCmre, that is 

LAirOUUHIMO Lova. 
O fellow, come, the $9ng we had laet night : 
Mark it Cesario ; it ie old and plain ; 
The spinsters, and the knluers In the sun, [bones. 
And the flree maids, that weave their threads with 
Do use to chant it ; it is silly, sooth, 
And dallies with the Innocence of love. 
Like to old age. 

Hail, V0dded love, mfittrictu law, im» source 
Of human offsprings sole propriety 
In paradioe, of aU things eomsMii eUo I 
By tk— adult'roue l«sc— was driv>n flrom smu 
Among the UatM herds to range ; by tk— 
Founded in roaoon, loyaljjnot^ and puro^ 
JUtationt dear, and all the charities 
Of/etAsr, son, and brotkort first were known. 
Hero, lovo his golden shafu employs, horo lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple vings, 
Mgns here and rovOs : not in the bought smile 
Of A«rl«cs, lovsloostjofUss, %nondoaf*i. 
Casual fruition ; not in eomrt amours, 
Miz'd dsMs, or wanton suwik, or midnight bM, 



1. We most striko while the iron 
is hot ; but we must sometimes mats the iron hot 
by Hriking. 3. Books are to the young, what 
capital is to the man of business. 3. It is not good 
husbandry, to make a chM*s fortune— groat, and 
his mind— poor. 4. 5osm— excuse their ignorance, 
by pretending, that their Uste lies in another di- 
reeUon. ' 5. AsaJtiif-, makes a /till man, and HAoh- 
tag, a eorrod man. 6. Not the pokn, but the 
caius— makes the martgr. 7. Learn some useful 
art or trade^ that you may be independent of the 
caprice of foHune. 8. Nothing is harder for how 
oet people, than to be denied the prttiUgo of 
speakhig their miiwis. 9. Smis— are psaxy-mss, 
and pound-foolish. 10. A trws IViend sometimes 
ventures to be offensive. 

Aneedote. Tun Lawyen. A wealthy 
farmer, being engaged in a lato-mdi against 
one of his opiident neighbors, applied to a 
lawyer, who happened to be engaged on the 
opposite side; but, who told him he would 
give him a recommendation to a professional 
friends which he did in the following lines : 
** Here are two tax wethers, fallen out together. 
If yoa'U fleece siu, ru fleece the other. 
And make them agrsc like brothor and broths.*' 
The letter being unsealed^ the Ihrmer had 
the curiosity to open and read it; he did so, 
and instead of carrying it to the other totc^yer, 
he took it to the permm, with whom he was 
at variance. Its perusal cured both parties, 
and ended the di^fe. Inftrence—hawyen 
Uve hy the violation of the laws of goodbutt 
and truth, 

Con-versatton. When Jive or six men 
are together, it is curious— to observe the 
anxiety every one has to speak. No one 
wishes to hear; all he detirei, i»— an audir 
tor. Rather than dtfer taUing their respeo> 
tive stories, they fiequently all speak at the 
same /im«. 

Tuiettes. The Vhiied 8tate»-^M on a 
conspicuous stages and the world — ^marks 
her demeanor. 2. If a jxirenZ-^witbhold ftum 
his ehildrenr~4be Ught, and influence of JK' 
vine Truth, is he not, in part, responsible 
for their mm«9/? 3. £/ogt*«M«— is the lan- 
guage of Nature,— of the soul / it cannot be 
acquired in the schools, though it may be euU 
tivated there. 4. What is the object of court* 
ship? to get aequaiMedf to show qff; to 
take in f OT, to marry? 6. What a dreod/W 
tkufig it is— to be ''cut oil/,'*— and to ^ get 
themiiten/" . 

7Atr-kaow Bot By JhMrf^ who Mi4M (iMts eaa to 
OiMiiataor^«rtb-teitayMfe«^ tirtliw} 
Wbo (Mnft, white I M fhM In AtMly'f yoai« bow. 
Am para u Om nmminf$ flnt dsw oa Ot flowor, 
I oooU term what Ilov«--M Uw fim^ wanton my 
toltawarl 



7Wra>li a MfM itwDd thy b«ut, whkh ia lovliw tei 
n ia not ttiat cftMh->tk tto MMl-dawBfav diw 
Thnufh ililmooeBt blMih, makaa Ihy baaaty ao ilMP- 
la the j*y wa look op to, thoqsh fiprioitf and/s**, 
b lookM op to tto fMr», bManaAMMPm ii tlMf* I 
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PITT, COMPASSION. 
468. Pitt, 
benevolence to 
the afflicted; a 
mi^ctore of love 
for an object 
which eu ire r«, 
whether homan 
or animal, and a 
grief that we are 
nnable to re- 
move those aof- 
ferings-Itisieen 
in a compassion- 
ate tendemcM 
ofvoieej a feel- 
ing of pain in the 
countenance; 
Ibaturea drawn 

together, eye- jmi.i- -^ 

brows drawn down. monTfi o|w-iii (ttid a ^eiitJe 
raismgand falliiif af iIr^ IhuhIi autl fljuaj as if 
moormngover thts unhnppy qLijcpl 

Hadst tkou but seen, tit / ilid, how m last. 
Thy beauties, Belvif/sr*, Jike a wretch 
l^at's doomed to bsniAhment. canie wetptng forth: 
Whilst two young vtrgfna, on whnra itl« ntic^e 
Kindly lookM up, and at her gr\tf fgnv *ad! [l^^aiiM, 
Bv»n the load rabUe, ihH w^rc gallicr*d t&and 
To see the sight, iiood mule, when ihey bchtA^ 
Her: goveni'd their roiiritig ilir^nts, and grMmfcri 
prrr. 

How many bleedj 
By shameless varinncp, between man and man! 
dn the bare etirlhT expowsd, Ke lies, 
With not a frit-nd to elflw hl« «ye». 
Show mcrey, and thou ih&lt Jind it. 
Life, fill'dwith w^it/^s diitttMful train, 
Forever asks tii« letu bumano. 

The quality of meny— ii not nmm^d ; 
It dropped as the (ft i nit fdrf> tVom iinrnvi-n 
Upon the place beneath : it is twict bless'd; 
It blesseth Mm thatgUMf, and him thaf takti: 
Tis nughtks^—in the mightiai; it becomes 
The throned monarcA— better Uian his ennon; 
Ifu sceptre shows the force o( temporal power, 
The attribute to ate»— and majesty^ 
Wherein doth sit the dnad and/«ar of kings ; 
But iffurvy— is above this sceptr*d sway, 
It is mthron«t-~in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God kimseff: 

And Mfthly powei^nloth then show likest Omf f , 
When i mwy s e asons justie$. 

But from the mountain's grassy side, 

A guiltless feast I bring : 

A scrip, with fruits and herbs supplied, 

And water from the spring. 
Thou gnat, thou best prerogative of power ! 
J^tslUt may guard the throne, but, join'd with th^j 
On rocks of adamant it stands secure. 
And bravet the storm beneath. 
Mercf—iB the becoming smile of jtittiee; 
3%ti— makes her totfrfy, as her rigor— dreadful i 
EUhtr, aloney dtfeethe :—bnl, when join'd^ 
like day and water in the potter^s hands, 
They mingle infltienee. and ii>gether rise, 
InAnrms, which neither^ separaU, could bestow. 
The tweetert cordial-^we receive at last, 
U— cofwae>M»-of oor virmous actions post 
S3 



Maxima. 1. He that/eeb as he ought, will bo 
poliu without knowing it 9. Comon eenae is the 
growth of all countries and all ages, but it is very 
rare. 3. Modesty is one of th^ cAi^^ ornaments of 
youth. 4. In every condition be humble,' the kyftier 
the eonditionj the greater the danger. 6. Fedings 
and thoughts are the parents of language. 6. To 
gain a good reputationy 6e, what yon desire to op- 
pear. 7. In prosperity, we need consideration ; in 
advenity—patienee. 8. Kindness is more binding 
than a ioan. 9. Right should be preferred to hind' 
red. 10. A Wise man adapts himself fo ctrvum- 
stances, as Kralar does to the vessel that contains it 
'Anecdote. When Woodward ftret acted 
Sir John Brote, Garriek was induced, either 
by euriorily or jecUotuy^ to be present. A 
few days afterward, they happened to meet, 
when Woodward aaked Garriek, how he Oofd 
him in the part; adding, I think I struck out 
some beauties in it Garriek replied, "I think 
you struck out cUl the beauties in it*' 

Dlseretlon. At the same time, that I 
think discretion^— ibe most ustful talent a 
man can be master of, I look upon cunning 
to be the accomplishment of little, mean, un- 
generous nanda, Discretionr-pomta out Hid 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most pro- 
per and laudable methods o{ attaining them; 
cunning-'hwi only prioaie, se^h aims, and 
sticks at nothing which may make them sue 
eeed. Discretion — has large and extensive 
yiews, and, like a weU-fbrmed eye, conunands 
a whole horizon/ eunning^^ a kind of 
ahorUsightedness, that disco^rs the minatost 
objects, which are near at hand, but is not 
able to discern things at a distance* 

TuieUeg. 1. Said an /fuiiandkKr to the 
President, "May the Great Spirit bear up 
the weight of thy gray hairs, and blimt the 
arrow, that brings tiiem rest, S. The great 
truth has finally gone forth to the ends of the 
earth, that man shaO no more render account 
to man, for his beHtf, over which he himself 
has no eontrot, 3. Let every one/^/, tMnk, 
act and say whatever be pleases; provided, 
he does not infringe upon like privileges of 
others, 4. Virtue — promotes worldly pros- 
perity; vice destroys it 5. Who can JuUy 
realize the strength of parental c^fUHon, 
without experimcm^ it 1 and even /A«ra, u^Ao 
can describe it 6. Gritf, smothered, preys 
upon the vitals i give it vent into the bosom 
of a frien^, 7. Nothing is of any service, 
that does not help to re-imi^e the «ni^ to OodL 
But, whmsfier you are. 
That in this dwH inaeoesaible. 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of thne, 
If CMT you have kwked on bemr days. 
If ever been where bdk have knoU'd todbniA; 
If ever sat at any geoif man's/soft .' 
If ever, from your «ys-lids, wip'd a fisr, 
And know what *tis to pity, and be pitied, 
Let gtntknets my strong ef^oremmu be. 
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DESIRE, HOPB. 

469. Hon 

is a mixtare of 
J07 and desire, 
mutating the 
mindj and anti- 
cipating its en- 
'joymcnt; it cr- 
er gives pleas- 
are ; which is 
not always the 
case with wish 
and desire; Bi 
they mav pro- 
duce or be ac- 
companied with 
pain and anxie- 
ty. Hope erects 
and brightens the 
countenance, o- 

pcns the mouth <. . . . • «u 

to half a smile, arches the eye-brows, gives the 
eyes an eager and wistful look ; spreads the arms 
with the hands open, ready to receive the object 
of its wishes, towards which it leans a little ; the 
voice is aomewhat plaintive, and manner incli- 
ning to eagerness, but colored by doubt and anx- 
iety ; the breath drawn inward more forcibly than 
usual, in order to express our desires more strong- 
ly,, and our earenest expectation of receiving the 
object of them. 

But thou, O HOPS ! with ey^s so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper'd— promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail { 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 

She called an echo still thro' all her song ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voiee was heard, at every close, 
And Hops, enchanted, smil'd, and w«vM her 
golden hair. [health! 

Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's 
Tboft lover's victory, thoa beggar's wealth ! 
Thou manna, which firom heaven we eat, 
To every taste a several meat ; 
Hope! thou first fruit of happiness ! 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright success ! 
Who, out of fortune's reach doth stand, 
And art a blessing still at hand! 
Brother of faith! 'twixt whom and thee. 
The joys of heaven and earth divided be; 
The future's thine,— the present's his. 
Thou pleasant, honest flatterer ; for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou alone ! 
O Hoptf sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds, the balm of comfort^ 
Relieves the foad of pwertff ; sustains 
The captwe, bending under the weight of bonds^ 
And smooths the pillow of diaeaee, and jKim ; 
Send back the exploring meesenger with joy, 
And let me kaU thee— from that friendly grors. 

Amecdoto* A tzaveler in a 4tog«-oo«ch, 
not &moii8 for iU swtftneuy inqoiTed the 
name of the coach. A feUlow passenger re- 
plied, <<I think it 18 the Regulator^ for I ol^ 
serve that all the other eoaehea go by if* 
Hast thoa jwtNrf- the toeai defend ; 
Lithtt—givt light : thy kntneUdte lend ; 
•Bm^?— femeoiber Him, who gaoe; 
FriM?...:be Itrotiur to the slaife. 
A dtq»«ia5ii poittt-is no man's gromil 



1. It is one thing to know bow to 
gice^ and onol^ to know how to keep. 2. Every 
thing perfected by arty has iu source in natuft. 
3. He who tells you the faults of o(A«n, intends to 
tell others yotir faults. 4. Opmhn is free, and 
conduct alone amenable to the law. 5. Extrava- 
gant praise is more mortifying than the keenest 
satire. G. Love all beauty, atid you will love all 
goodness. 7. A foolish /n«iu2 does more barin dian 
a wise enemy. 8. When our hatred is violent, it 
sinks us below those we hate. 9. There should 
be no delay in a ben</E<, but in the modesty of the 
rse«trer. 10. A cup of cold watery in time of need, 
may save a man's life. 

AeqvmlntaAee witlft Hmnsua Nature. 
He, who has acquired a competent ktiowl^ 
edge of the viewsy that occupy the generaWy 
of men; who has studied a great variety of 
eharacterSf and attentivly observed the force 
and violenee of human passions ; together 
with the inJirmUi£s and contrad^ions they 
produce in the conduct of l^e, will find in 
this knowledge, m key to the secret reasons 
and moivoes which gave rise to many of the 
moet important events of ancient times, 

Taoieites. 1. Some people will do al- 
most anything, rather than own n. fault j 
tho' everything depends on it : thus, Seneeds 
Vftfe, to conceal her blindness, declared that 
the whole UMjrld was in darkness, and nene 
could see. 2. What is the diflbrence betwe^ 
pleasttre and happiness ? 3. There is, in atf 
things, a threefold principle, by which they 
exist; an inmost, middle, and outermost; 
and in human beings, there is a soul, mind, 
and body ; vnll, understanding, and act gfif- 
feetUm, thought and speech i tnUUedual, 
rational, and scientifia end, cause, and tf- 
fed, all essentially distinct. 4. Our Lord 
does not say — if a man see a miracle, he 
shall know that my doctrine is from Godj 
btU, " if any man will do my wilL^' 

The Jlower— soon dies, btit JkfjM'f soft ray 

Unctumg^dr-undying shines 
Around that form— where pale doeesy, 

A peaceful heart enshrines : 
I^ke it^— round the bUghted tm, 

It twines around the heart, 
Amid poor— frail humanity, 
The only verdant jMirl 
TVuehope b iwUl, ud flki wKh MsoioM^ wtap ( 
Ktmgt it mikct Oodf, uid iMOfMr erwtara Kingi. 
Hope, though His pale sorrow's oniy cordial, 
Has yet— a dull and opiate quality, 
£iV%e&itng— what it lulls. 
A beacon shining o'er a stormy ua ; 
A cooling/owfKatw— in a weary land; 
A green spot^-on a waste and burning sandi 
A ro5»— that o'er a ruin sheds its bloom ; 
A nmteam-«niling o'er the cold dark tomb, 
W«tiMtr4— the course of empire takes its way } 

The four Jirst acu already past, 
AJifth^-ehaW close the drama with the day,* 
Time's noUof oflspring— is the lass. 
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HATRED, AVERSION. 
Wlien, 




4T0. 

by frequent re- 
tiecttons on a 
disagreeable 
object^ our dis- 
approbation of 
it is attended 
with a strong 
disinclinat i o n 
of mind to- 
wards it, it is 
called hatred; 
«nd when this 
M accompani- 
ed with a pain- 
fa 1 sensation 
upon the appre- 
hension of its 
presence aad 
approach, there follows an indlnatioB to avoid it, 
called aversion; extreme hatred is abhorrence, 
or detestation. Hatred, or aversion expressed 
to, or of any person, or any thine, that is odious, 
draws back toe body to avoid the hated object, 
and the hands, at the same time, thrown oat and 
spread, as if to keep it off; the face is turned away 
finom that side, which the hands are thrown out; 
the eyes k>oking angrily and obliquely, or asquint, 
the wiyr the hands are directed: the eyebroMrs are 
contracted, the upi>er lip disdainfully drawn up; 
the teeth set; the pitch of the voice is k>ud, surly, 
chiding, languid and vehement; the sentences are 
short and abrupt. 

HATKXD— ClJSSIirO TEE OBJXCT HATKD. 

Potions— he their drink, 
GoA— foofve than gall, the daintest meat they taste : 
Their sweetest skade^ a gtove of Cyprus trees ; 
Their sweetest jprospaets, murd'ring basalisks; 
Their fitiisie— frightful as the rerpknt's hiss : 
And boding smse^wls make the concert flill; 
All the foul terrors of <farJb-seated hsll. 
TIm BMXtol aSdMM of the aoMi; Uka dei^ ttw(r oooMs doWB ; 
It cuunt IM fcr oMb«« woaa, tt du« not dratn in own ; 
TlHt bMVT eM bM ftvna o^ the jbiMMn of o«r iHii, 
And tlMM«h tbB •!■ amy ipuUe«tilI, Ik wlHra tfai teappem. 
Tbo» «0tt BMiy teb frraa flaMt 1^ nd MMk dMiet (he bi«ut, 
Thro' mMMcM boof^ tlut jrkld BO inor* tbair ygnMr hope of nrt { 
me hot ea <ey leewe erouad the raioM twmi wneth, 
ail frean and tiAd^frHh leOAoul, bet uwm ead fray toiMtt. 

On Adam kui thns/iMfgmml he pronoancM : 
**• Because thou hast hearkenM to the voice of thy 
And ettom of the tree, concerning which [io^ 
I chargM thee, saying, < Thou shalt not eat thereof,' 
Cursed is the gnmnd for thy sake ; thou, in jorroto, 
Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life; 
ThotiUy also, and Ikuitm it shall bring thee forth 
Unhid; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. 
In the sweat of thy/oM shalt thou eat bread, 
Till thou return tmto the ground ; for thou 
Out of the ground wast taken : know thy MrtA, 
For dust thou art, and shalt to dust xetom." 

Ajoecdote. Satisyactioit. A ruined 
debtor^ having done every thing in his jxnver 
to saUafy his creditors, said to tbem, ** Genlle- 
men,— I hafe been extremely perplexed, till 
fWWj how to wtUfy you: and having done 
my utmost to do so, I shall leave you to dot' 
itfy youindot»:^ 

Is eJrtuoMf, is alone— of nobU kind ; 
TbtP TpooT^n/brtunSt of eelettiai raesf 
▲ad As-eonuiits m cHsM, wIk) ealls him kM 



Maxims. 1. On«tnie>tmdisworthaJltt«ul- 
rerf relations. 2. Happiness is to be found every 
where, if you possess a well regulated mirtd, 3. 
Between good sense and good ftutt, there is the 
same difference as between cause and ^ecL 4. 
He, who profiu by the mistaieSy or oversights of 
others, learns a lesson of grfeat nnportanee. 5. 
The flight of a person accused, is a tacit etcknotel- 
edgment of his guiU. d. He, is wiw, who does ev- 
ery thing at the pmper time. 7. Cor^ession is as 
a fmdicin&— to him who has gone astray. 8. The 
love of Hbertjf makes even an old man brave. 9. 
Children are heirs to the diseases of their parents, 
as well as to their possessions. 10. A man, who 
cannot forgtoe^ breaks the hridgs over which he 
might pass to Hsavtn. 

Thoiiylhts* A man would do weU to car- 
ry a pencU in his pocket, and write down the 
thoughts of the moment!, Those that come 
unsought for, are commonly the most vatU" 
ablCy and should be secured^ because they sel- 
dom return^ 

VarleUes. 1. What do you thmk of one, 
who gives away ten dollars, when he owes a 
hundred more than he can pay J? 2. Let us 
MiOTf nature, who has given shiUTie to man 
fbr a scourge ; and let the heaviest part of the 
punishment be— the u^amya//m<itn^ it 3. 
Can we perceive any qualUy in an object, 
without an act of eomporitfonj? A^Faisehood 
often decks herself ^ the outer garments of 
trtUh, that she may succeed the better in her 
wily deceits* 5. The thing, which has been 
done, it is that which thaU be ; and that which 
is, it is that which shaU be done; and there 
is no KKw thmg under the sun. 6. Society 
cannot be held together without morals / nor 
can morals maintain their station in the hu- 
man Aeor^, without religion f and no religion 
is worth hofomg, imless it is founded on truths 
which is the comer-stone of the fltbric of hu- 
man fui/ure. 7. How flur have moro/pereep- 
tions been influenced hy physical phenomenaf 

How very precious—praise 
Is— to a young genius, like sunlight— on flowen^ 
Ripening them into iroit 

OneAtfur^ 
Of thoughtful. Mlttuds— may nerve the heart 
For days of conflict,— girding up its amior— 
To meet the most ittsidiotu foe, and lending 
The eourag»-sprung alone from innoemee— 
And good mtm<. 

There is not, in this life>of ours, 

One Msr— uuaixed with/ears; 
The hope, that wakes oar <f«|Mst powers, 

A face of sadness wears ; 
And the dsw, that show*rs o'er dearest flow'rs. 

Is the bittsr dew— of tsars. 



In all oar strictu r es p la ci d we will be, 
As Ba ky o nt bioodhig on a sunsMr sis. 

No ffum— is bom into the world, whose wo rk 
Is not bom ufith him; there is oliosf* work,— 
Andtps» t o fODfirwiflial, for those wtowfll 
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ANGCR, RAGE. FUR7. 



471* Implr 
excitement or 
Tiolent action : 
when hatred 
mnddtepleaflare 
rise high, on a 
•adden, (yom 
an apprehen- 
sion of injury 




roceiTed and 
perturbation of 
mind in conse- 
quence of ileitis 
called AHon: 
and risinf to a 
Tery high de- 
gree« and ex- 
tinguishing hu- 
manity, It be- 

eomas kaoi md pubt : anger always renders 
the muscles protuberant ; hence, an angry mind 
and protuberant muscles, are considered as 
cause and effect. Violent anger or rage, ex- 
presses itself with rapidity, noise, harshness, 
trepidation, and sometimes wlih interrruption 
and hesiUtion,as unable to utter itself with suf- 
ficient force. It wrinkles and clouds the brow, 
•Blarges and heaves the nostrils ; every vein 
swells, muscles strained, nods or shakes the 
bead, stretches out the neck, clenches the fists, 
breathing hard, breast hearing, teeth shown and 
gnashing, fkce bloated, red, pale, or black ; eyes 
red, suring, rollinc and sparkling ; eye-brows 
drawn down over them, sumps with the foot, 
and gives a violent agiution to the whole body. 
The voice assumes the highest pitch it can 
adopt, consistenUy with force and loudness; 
Tho' sometimes, to express anger with uncom- 
mon energy, the voice assumes & low and forci- 
ble tone. 

Hear me, rash man ; on thy attegianee hear me ; 
Since tbou bast striv 'n to make us break our tow. 
Which, nor our nature, nor our place can bear. 
We banish thee forever firom our sights 
And our kingdom: If when three days are expired, 
Tby bated trunk be found in our dominions, 
Ttek moment is thy death.— Away. 

An^er is like 

A ftill hot AsTM/ who, being aUow'd his way, 

«s<^.metae tk-u him. 

Tba Aort iMri^ anfv tMl mmbM to awakMi 

They are aa gentle 
As cephyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet bead ; and yet as rough, 
Tbeir royal blood enchaf '^d, as the rud'st wind. 
That, by the top, doth Uke the mountain pine, 
And make him stoop to the vale. 

Tou are yoked with a lamk. 
That carries anger— as the flint bears /rt ; 
Who, much nforudy shows a hasty sparic. 
And straight is cUi again. 

AmeedoU. Sowing and Reaping, A 
coumtrymany sowing his grotmd, two t«p- 
wtariiy ri<Ung that way, cnt of them called to 
\&m with an insolent aii^— ^ Well, honest fel- 
low, tin your business to tovo, bat toe reap 
fhe frtM of your labor.'' To which the 
ooantryman Teplied—*"Tis ^ery likely you 
nMty/ fbrlamsowingAcfiip." 

lis ■wwy%» twit, nnltbyth>rtwMlw< 



ItAMKiilos. 1. A little M^Ifecmay breed great 
miackitf. 9. RetrosptcUon and antkifaHon may 
both be turned to good account. 3. He, who 
would be well spoken of kimwlf^ must speak 
well of others. 4. Wildness of eeeoKtHeUff^ and 
thoughtlessness of conduct, are not neeesoarf ac- 
companiments of talent, or indicationR of genius. 
5. Vanity and affectation, often steal into the 
hearts of youth, and make them very ridieuJous f 
yet, B« one is contemptible, for being what he is, 
but for prUending to be what he is not. 6. Alo 
speech can be severe, unless It be true ; tot if it 
be not true, it cannot apply ; consequently, its 
severity is destroyed by its injustiee. 7. Mutual 
hniMvolenu must be kept up between relatives, 
as well as between /ViMiis ,* for witho^ this ce- 
ment, whatever the building is called, it is only 
a easUe in the sir, a thing udkei of, without the 
reality. 

Bdneatlma* Education is to the mind, 
what eleanlineaa is to the body ; the beauties 
of the one, as well as the other, are blemished, 
if not totally Intt, by negled: and as the 
riehett diamond cannot shoot forth its Itutrty 
wanting the lapidary's skiU, so, will the la- 
tent vh'tae of the noblest mind be buried in 
obseupiy, if not called forth by precept, and 
the rules of good manners, 

Vsoiettes. 1. He that thinks he can be 
negligent of his expenses, is not ftr ftom be- 
ing poor, 2. Extended empire, like expand- 
ed gold, exchanges solid strength tor ibeble 
splendor. 3. Similarity in sound, weakens 
contrast in sense, 4. There being differences 
of mind, each member of a family ,^ and of 
the community, is best qualified for the per^ 
formi^ioe of specific duties, 5. The notions 
of some parents are very extravagant, in 
wishing the teacher to make great men of 
their sotis; while they would be much more 
ustful, and happy, in the Jield, or in the 
workshop, 6. Write down all you can re- 
member of a lecture, address, or book, and 
the RssuLT will enable your teacher, as well 
as yoursetf, to decide, with a good degree of 
aeeuracy, upon your character, and the j^t*- 
dtet most appropriate fin* you to purstte. 
What Is wedlock /«re«^, but a hell. 
An age of discord, and continued strife! 
Whereas the Miifrary— bringeth forth bliss. 
And is a faUsrM— of celestial peace. 

Immortality o'ersweeps 
All pains, all tears, all trials, all fears, and peals. 
Like the eternal thunder of the deep. 
Into my ears, this truth— "Thou llvest forever." 
Ob ! life is a waste of wearisome hours. 

Which seldom the rose of enjoywunt adorns ; 
And the heart that is soonest a wak'd to the jImpt's, 
Is always the Jirst to be touched by the thorns. 
The soul of music— slumbers in the shell. 
Till waked and kindled, by the master's spell, 
And feeling hearts, (touch them but lighUy,) poar 
A thousand melodies, anheard before. 

Whn «ff thii«i !>»«• their trtal, you rinU IH 
iiroCMir is coMtut, Iwt a Tirtneui MinA 
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teVENGE 

479. Rx- 

V X H o ■— it a 

iropensity 
endeavor to 
ii^ure or pain 
the ofleuder, 
contrary to the 
laws of ja»- 
tice : which is 
attended with 
triumphand 
exultation, 
when the in- 
jury is inflict- 
ed, or accom- 
plished. Ilex- 
K»es itself 
:e malice, or 
spite, but more 
openly, loudly ami vrmmpHajitly; acts the jawi; 
grates the teeth; ^ciuJ* LiJMi!ti|;( lla»Kee frum liie 
eyes ; draws thecunii mufti lc lixuLuh iQWiinla ihe 
ears: clenches boili fi*cj. and hold* th(^ f-Mm\r Jn 
a straining manne r : Ifw Vine of TOice and exprei- 
aion are similar to ihu»^ oi vipf ; liut tiije pitch 
of ToicA is not so 1)1^^, uur loud. 
If they but speak I ] I clni^ oriier^ [hoHur^ 

These hands shall ttar hen if ihej* wrmtijf hvt 
The proudest of th^ m ^li<ii]l wrfl A Mir of it. 
Time hath not so il r!*-<1 tliii Woo J of niipe, 
Nor age so eat up my immiiott^ 
Hot /ortunt made mitU linvii^ of my mmtis, 
Nor my bad *(/•— fMii ith' »- i tmivh o(/ritniltt 
But they shall find awnk J. lti »uc:h n kmtl, 
Both strength odimi nnd pulicy Dfinituf, 
Ability in means^ ami dm ice of/ri^nii^, 
To quit me of them tlidruughEy. 

473* If it wiU iwtl nothing else, it wiD focd 
my r««il^«. He liatb tlugraatf in*?, and tiin- 
der'd mc of half a mUiimi i laugli'd at tny 
loBseSf mocked at my ^ains, arorn'd my mi^ 
tion, thwarted my bargahit, coorrt my 
friendiy heated mine tntmits^ And what n 
hia reason? lam a Jew ' HalJi not a .If v^ 
eyes? Hath not a Jew katiiUP^ orgfrrtu^ di* 
mtntUmt, tense^^ ^ffadwrn, paftswt^ ? U he 
not fed with the «amc food; hurt with Uw 
lame weapons; iubjcct to ttie ^loe dimrast-i^; 
beal'd by the aamt- miitna: wiinii'd and cool'd 
by the aame sunmii r and winter, a^ a Chru^ 
iian iai If you »tnb us, do we not bletd? 
If you tickU ua, do u*? not Um^h? If yon 
poison ua, do we not £f £e / A nd if you UTtmg 
us, shall we not rcpfngc 7 If wo are like you 
in the restf we will racmbk you in /A^/* Jf 
e /av wrong a Chrintifm what i« hk humiJi- 
tyl Revenge, U & Chrkikin vrton^ a Jeu\ 
what should Aif !<ufIfTan<^ be hy chriatiiiii 
example 1 Why, ll£V'£?raE. TImj vUlinny 
you teach me, /^^'ill ejrecute: and it shall (^o 
hard, but I will Viffr the imiruditm* 

O mend $oUtudk r ifuiw frinti ! 
CaMe»-of the pn.'.J>M ,' <jn,-y— <if Hw fw^ I 
Bf tby p«re ttnm't, *t bt thy ^irm^ "*«J<;, 
W« ecMft hirwulftfn, il^i rdr^tiil mdid r 
Tb* fWMlM qff^trirfM!—'^ l>Er kiv'iJ ratl^TK*; 
(jStranftn—ou «atTf A,} irr innncTM:* — ud pM«k 
Then, from the wiyi r^TrtKq lul nfr tt^en 
W« tmil*-lo bMT tM dfebd iHTBt Mr E 

VI 



When will the world shake <t^ such yc^es ! oh, 
Will that redeeming day shine out on men, [triieii 
That shall behold them rite, enet and/ree, 
As Heaven and Nature— meatU mankind should be! 
When Reason shall no longer blindly bow 
To the vile pagod things, that o'er her brow, 
Like him ofJaghemaut^ drire trampling now; 
Nor Conquest dare to desolate God's earth ; 
Nor drunken Victory, with a Nero^s mirth, 
Strike her lewd harp amidst a jMopis^ groans ;-« 
But, built on love^ the wnUTs exalted thrones 
Shall to the virtuaus and the wise be given— 
Those bright, those sole legitimates of Heaven ! 

Hiinutn Teatimany, The judgment must 
be empbyed, to discern the truth or falsehood of 
assertions, by attending to the credibility and 
consistency of the different parts of the siory: the 
veracity and character of witnesses in other re- 
spects; by comparing the assertions with ao- 
coimts received from other witnesses, who could 
not be ignorant of the facts ; and lastly, by brings 
ing the whole to a test of a comparison with 
known and admitted facts. 

Anecdota. Seient\fie Enthusiasm, The 
enthusiasm of ardent tmd forcible minds, ap- 
pears madnsssy to those who are duU and 
pMefmatie. The pleasure it inspires is the 
greatest and the most independent remunera- 
tion, that men of genius receive fortheir efibrts 
and exertions. Do-na-/eMo, the great Flor^ 
entine sculptoTyhad beealong working at his 
statue of Jud</A; and, on giving the last stroke 
of the chisel to it, he was heard to exdaun, 
" Speak now ! I am sure you can,** 

Tarlettes* 1 . How beautiful the arrange 
ment of all living creatures, with the botmda- 
ries of their habitation / But how much more 
beautiAil, could we but discover the law of 
this arrangement, or the reason, by which it 
is fbtmded ; that law, and the aotiree from 
which it proceeds, must be the perfection of 
intelligence. 3. A good natured man has the 
whole world to be happy in. He ia blest 
with fMrybody's blessing, and wherever he 
goes, he finds some one to love ; ** Unto him 
that Aa/A, shall be ffu^." 3. Parent should 
beware of discouraging their children, by 
callmg them fools, hslf-witted, and telling 
them they will never Know anjrthing, &c.; 
but let the current flow on, and it will seen 
run dear : dam it up, and mitcAt^f will most 
certainly ensue. 4. The agitations among 
the nations of the earth, cannot be mistaken : 
they are the struggles of opinion, writhing in 
its chains, and indignantly striving to cairt 
them off; the soul bursting its trammels, ftn^ 
saking its bondage, and soaring away to its 
native heaven of thought, where it may range 
at large, emancipate and free, 

'*^me$r Omll the worW, oat-wwried, ewr ■• 
Vsunimminigo} WOl itaM, wlU Mii<i^ 
Pat rfoMwi tttoM w w Sww tf ■ wt HnMy thlap^ 
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ANGER, HATRED, REPROACH. 

4T4. Rs- 
PBOACH— is tet- 
tled anger, or 
hatred, chasti- 
sing tne object 
of lU dislike, by 
casting in his 
teeth the secret | 
caoses of his 
misconduct^ or 
i m p e rfectjons : 
the DiDW is con- 
tracted, the lip 
UimM up with 
scorn, the head 
shaken, the 
voice low, as ' 
if abhorring, and 
the whole body 
expressive of aversion, contempt and k>athing. 

Fanwett, hnppjJUldSf 

Where }oy former dwells ! Hail, korrort ! hail, 
Infernal world ! and then, profoundest Hdl, 
Receive thy new pos$e$sor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 
The mind is its oten place, and in itself 
Can make a hemCn of A«II, a A«Bof Hea^n: 
What matter wherey if I be still the eame^ 
And what I should be. all but lest than he 
Whom tfaifuftf- hath made gnnMr.^ Here,attaMt 
We shall beyrw; th' Abnighty hath not built 
Bere tor his moy / will not drive us keteee : 
Here we may reign secure; and in my choice, 
To reifn is vwrtk ambition, tbou|^ in hell : 
Better to reign in heUy than serve in Heaven. 
He is my bane, I cannot bear him ; 
One heaven and earth can never hold us both : 
Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly, 
Keep rage aHve, till one be lost forever; 
As if two suns should meet in one meridian, 
And strive, in fiery combat, for the passage. 
Who does oru thing, and another (etf, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell. 
Hence, from my sight ! 
Thy father cannot bear thee; 
Fly with thy infamy V> some dark cell, 
Wlnre, on the confines of eternal night. 
Mourning, misfortimes, cares and anguish dwell. 

BZnOACHinO WtrB want of COUKAOX A.!VD SPIItlT. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward ! 
Thou little valiant, great in vUlany, 
Thou ever strong upon the itronger side ! 
TboQ fortune's champion, thou dost never fight 
B0t when her humorous ladyship is by. 
To teach thee safety ! thoa art perjured too. 
And sooihest up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag, to stamp, and swear, 
Upon ny party ! Tboa oold-blooded slave ! 
Ibst thou not spoke like thunder on ray side, 
Been sworn my soldier ) bidding me depend. 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength 1 
And dost thou now All over to my foes % 
Thou wear a llon*s bide ; doflT it, for shame. 
And iMng a calTs skin on those recreant limbs. 
DelMMlngf tendenojr est Angler. What 
a wretched thing is anger, and the eommotion of 
tiie soul. If anything interposes itself betweea 
me and the object of my pursuits, what is incum- 



bent upon me is, that I shooU p«t forth my pafwer% 
and remove it How shall I do this? By the ex- 
ercise of my understanding. To the employment 
of this power, a cool and exact observation is ne- 
cessary ; but the momem I am the slave of pee- 
sion, my power is lost; I am turned into a beast, 
or rather into a drunkard; I can neither preserve 
my footing, nor watch my advantage, nor strike 
an efiecmal blow. Did you never see a passion- 
ate and a temperate man — pitched against each 
other? How like a fool did the former appear! 
how did his adversary turn and wind him as he 
pleased, like some god— coatxoling an inferior na- 
mre! It. is by this single implement, his reason, 
that man tames horses, camels, and elephants, to 
his hand ; that he tames the lion of the desert, and 
shuts up the hyena with bars. 

Ajaeedote. Servile hnitatioru The CM- 
neae tailors do not meagure their customeriy 
but make clothes according to the pattern 
given them. An American captain, being at 
Canton, and wanting a new coat made, sent 
the proper quantity of cloth, and an old one 
ton a pattern.' but, tmlnckily, the old coat 
had a patch at the elbow, which the tailor 
copiedi to the no small mortification of hia 
employer, 

TarieUes. 1 . Whatever tends to diasohe 
the iMionf or lessen the sovereign authority f 
is hostile to our liberty and independence. S. 
As the true christian reH^ivn, which is to be- 
come universal^ had one local origin, so, 
have all genuine and specific creations had 
their origin, or local centre, whence they have 
been diffused. 3. Let an unbeUecer in Mm 
religion, write down, fidriy and truly, all the 
abmrdUies he believes instead of it, and he 
will find that it requires more ikith to r^'eet 
it, than it does to embrace it 4. Reverence 
paid to man, on account of what is good and 
true; as divine in them, and as their ou^ 
is the worship of the creature, instead of the 
Creator, and is idolatry. 5. Afon is the end 
of the whole creation; and all partictilarB 
of it conspire, that conjunction of him with 
Ood may be attamed, and that the end m^ 
be brought to pass. 
False vieufSf like that ^nixon'^s fldr deceit, 
Where earth and heaven but seeniy alas, lo meet 
Deeett— isthe/oberoad to happiness; 
And all the joys we travel to through rCec, 
Like/a«ry banquets, vanish when we touch dioa. 

Oh ! colder than the vnnd, that fireezes 
FountSj that but now in sunshine playM, 

Is that congealing pang, which seizes 
The trusting bosom, when betrayed. 

In vain my lyre would lightly breathe 
The firiifo, that sorrow fain would wear, 

But modts the woe, that lurks beneath, 
Like fVMS— o'er a sepulchre. 

As the tey— clunbs the loOrt tree, 
So— round the loftiest souls his toils he wound. 
And, with his spells, subduM Ihejteree ejedfrm. 
An honest man^ the noblest work of God. 
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TERHOH, OH FBIGirr, 

▼ iolen [ rtrul 
• uddetu Li 
open » viTv 
wide I li r 
mouth, fh^in- 
ens ihc lmjv . 
drawA Jmvji 
the V y f - 
browfl> j?(VL'i 
the c a u II t e- 
nonee an air 
of wiJcJiiesk 
eoYen it wtth 
deadly pnlfr- 
ness, d rnuT 4 
back Uiie el- 
bows parallel 

wi th ^ h e , ,, 

sides. Uili up the open b mid »— with the EniipK 
spread lollie hsi^br af iJifl lucnatt at nornrdinlatKe 
belbre it, floas i&«lMe]fl ii fmtn ihc dn^ndruL oLifjcL 
One fooir ifi drawn back behind iIlq fiilicT, bo that 
the bodv te^rnA ihrinkin^ froTn the danger, and 
putting ItHelf in a p«tufe ibr fli^hl The hrtirt 
beats vJuh^nLly, itie brt^ath ii quick and short, mid 
the whole IhmIv is thrown inio a genemi Eri^muf. 
The voice i* wr^ak and iri-mliling, th>? «nlF*iees 
short, anii the iiu-anino' eoiiJun'^^rJ siiid iiieoherettL 
Immmeiit U^ui^f r [>n:Kiii]crp violf iit shrieki^ with- 
out any articiiEiitft flouurt* ^ aoinvhines c:onftii*^s 
the dkoijiftuji. producfii raiiiuicH, which is §om\> 
tines folia wed by deack- 

Ah J liitrcy on myaoui! What ia thatl 
My 0^ friend's ghost ? TJiey say none but 
widud folki walk; 1 wisJi I w^re at th« bot- 
tom of A cotl-piL See ! how long and ptdt 
hii Ikce bait ^€fwn ainu his death: he never 
was hatnijKfmt ; and death has improved him 
vary much the wrong way» Pray do not come 
near mfl ! I wisfCd you very well when you 
troie tilivt ; but 1 could nei'cr abide a dead 
man, c/ic^A byjoiri with me^ Ah,aA, merry^ 
on Ufi 1 No nforer, pray ; if it be only to take 
leave of me that you are come badcj 1 could 
have excused you the ceremony with ail my 
heari ; or if You^-nert^ on us ! no nearer ^ 
pray, or, if you have WTort^fcd anybody, as 
you alivaya loved nmne^ a little^ I i^ive you 
the word of frightened thristian ,* I will pray 
as long SB you ptea^ for the detivtrmicey or 
repoae of yow departed souL My gmdy 
worthy^ nobte friend, do, pray dwappem; at 
ever you would wish your old friend to come 
to hie setti^es a^aln. 

PassioTi, wiien Act p. it flill — the' ftariog eye, 
That read* itJ fnemy with glance of fire; 
The lip, ihDi curts and wtilhefl in bLttemetil 
The brow Fcntraeledf till iti wrinkles hide 
The keen ijted orbs that bunt and fijoah below; 
The hand firm elencU*d and quIVt^rlI1f, and (he ibot 
Planted m nuitudft to sprini^ and dan 
Its vengi^ance^ are the languai^e it employ i. 
While pJ4ii«iGTij glow, the hearty like beaded steel, 
Takes each mipreiiDioii, and Is worked at pkaiufe. 
Aneedfite, piinling. Ii is related that 
Faust, of Menfctp one of the nmny to whom 
the honor of having invented the invaluable 
art of pHntitifT m aacribcd, having earned 
flome of his Bibles to Faris, aud oiTered them 



for $ale aa Af SS., the French, after consider- 
ing the number of the booka, and their exact 
eortforiniiy to each other, and that the beat 
book writers could not be so exact, concluded 
there was witchcrmfl in the case; and, by 
either actually indicting him as a conjuror, 
or threatening to do so, they extorted the 
secret; hence, the origin of the popular story 
of the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A stoitn whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nuis'd and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supiueness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame nn£Bd, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

Friendalilp* The waUr^ that flows fhMn a 
»pnMgf does not congeal in the winter. And those 
sentiments of frientUkipf which flow from the 
hearty canaot be frwun in (uiMrvify. 

TarleUes. 1* As in agriculture, he, who 
can produce the greatest crop, is not the best 
farmer, but he, who can e$ect it with the 
IdMt labor and expense i so, in society, he is 
not the best member, who can bring about 
the most apparent good, bat he, who can ac- 
complish it with the least admixture of con- 
comitant eviL 2. Cicero says, that Roseius, 
the. Roman comedian, coold express a sen- 
tence in as many ways by his gestures, as be 
himself toxM by his words, 3. The eye of 
a cuUioated person is fbll of meanmg ; if yoa 
read it attentively, it will seem like a mirror, 
revealing the inner world of thought and 
feelvng ; as the bosom of the smooth lake re- 
flects the image of the earth around, and the 
heavens above. 4. A good reader and a bad 
singer, and a bad reader and a good singer, 
is without excuse; for the same strength, 
purity, distinctness, flexibility and smooth- 
ness of voice, that either requires, and pro- 
motes, are subservient to, each other. 

8hould/a<»— eommand me to the farthest verge 
Of the green wrth, to distant, baibarbons eHnm, 
JZtvsr*— unknown toson^; where first the sun— 
Gilds Indian m^uniatfw, or his setting hrnmu 
Flame on the Atkmtie Inks; 'tis fioufAi to me ; 
Since Chkf— is ever praent, ever ftU, 
In the eoid imu<s— as in tbe eiiyJuU; 
And where He-^vilal breathes, there mast be Joy. 
When e'en, at iuf, the solemn htmr shall come, 
And wing my mystic ^t^Ai—lo/Klwiv worlds, 
I dUer/W, will obey; ihes, with new powers, 
Will rising uwnden sing; I eannei go- 
Where wniwrsa^ ibM— smiles not annmd. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and aU their sofw.* 
From seeming •mi^-still edncinf food. 
And 6€ttBr,— thence again, and better rtfl l 
In infinite progmsion But IIom 
Myself in Him— in Ught in^abk: 
CoBM then, expressive 5i<fiics— mnie hi* praim. 
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GRIEF AND REMORSE, 
Are 




4T6. 

eloMly aUle4 
to forrow and 
remorse ; or a 
painful re- 
membrance of 
crlmtnal a c - 
tions and por- 
snits; caste 
down the 
conntenance, 
cloads it with 
anxiety; lianga 
down the 
bead, shakes it 
with regret, 
Just raises the 
eyes as if to 
look up, and 
suddenly casts 
them down afain wiih ^utia ; the riElit tiartd 
■ometlmes beats tii« lua^i or liend, Aud iu^ w uole 
body writhes aa if in self-arersion. The voice 
has a harshness, as in hatred, and inclines to a 
low and reproachftil tone : weeps, stamps, hur- 
ries to and ftro, runs distracted, or fkints away. 
When it is violent, grovels on the ground ; tears 
the clothes, hair or flesh ; screams ; sometimes 
it produces torpid sullen silence, resembHag to- 
tal apathy. 

477* Rbmobss 70& Druhkjeitksss. J 
remember a mass of things, but noth^ig dia- 
tinctly ; a quarrel, nothing wherefbre. O that 
men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
■teal away their brains ; that we should with 
joy, pleasure, revel, applause, transibrm our- 
■elves into beasts: I will ask him for my 
place agaui; he shall tell me — I am a drunk- 
ard: had I as many mouths as Hydra, tuch 
an answer would stop them all. To be now 
a sensible man, by and by a fool — and pres- 
ently — a beast! strange! every inordi- 
nate cup is unbleas'd, and the ingredient is 
adeviL 

OtJKW DXPLORmO LOSS OF HAPPCCISS. 

I had been Aappy, if the general camp, 

Pioneers and all, had wroug'd my love, 

So had I nothing knoum : O now, forever, 

Fareweil the tranquil mind; farewell, eontmt; 

Farewell the plumed troop and the bigioor 

That make ambiihr^-^mrtu*.' O (krewell : 

Farewell the nelgbbig HtKf, and the shrill iriMnp, 

The spirit-stirring dnttn^ the ear-piercing.^^ 

The royal banner, and all guaiitif, 

Pride, fomp, and circumstances of glorious tear.' 

Farewell. ' Otiullo*t oeeupation'e gone. 

Oh, when the last account Hwixt heaieen and«irc% 

Is to be made, then, shall this hand and seal 

VFiineee against us to damnation ! 

How oft the ngAl of means to do ill deeds 

Makes ill deeds done ! Hadst not Hum been by, 

A fellow by the hand of Nature marked, 

Quoted and signed, to do a deed of shame, 

lliis murder had not come Uito my mind / 

But, taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 

Finding thee.^ for bloody villany, 

Apt, liable to be employed iu danger, 

I fointly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 

And tkouy to be endeared to a hmg, 

Madest it no oonscienee to destroy a 2>rincs. 



Fre«doBa of tHe Px^ss* The liberty of the 
preu i s the true measure of the liberty of thefifl»- 
pfe. The one cannot be attacked, widiout ii^ury 
to the other. Our thoughts ought to be perfectly 
frea; to bridle them, or elifle ihem in their sanctar 
ary, is the crime of perverted kumanitjf. What 
can I call my oum, if my thoughts are not mine. 

Aneodote. Prize qf Immortality, On 
its being remarked to ZtuxiSf a celebrated 
painter, that he was very long in finishing 
his works, he replied, ** I am, indeed, a long 
time in finishing my works; but what I 
paint — ^is for btkrwitt." 

Varieties. 1 Many projects, which, at 
the first, appear plauaible and tntniing, in 
the «iui^prove to be very tnjpinous, S. Sd' 
enct, phUosopky and reHgion, are ova food in 
youth, and our deUghi in more advanced 
J\fe ; they are omamenU to prosperity, and 
a ctmtfort and refuge, in adversity t armor at 
home, and abroad, they pass their days and 
nights with us, accompany us in our travels, 
and in rural retvrements, 3. Which is more 
to be dreaded, a faiae friend or an open ent" 
my? 4. Guard a^^ainst being led into tmprt^ 
dence, by yielding to an impetuous temper, 
6. There is no mrtwms person, who has not 
some Ufodkness or trice ; nor is there a ii- 
eiMts one, who cannot be said to possess 
some tMue. 6. What a difficult thing it is, 
not to betray guilt in the countenance, when 
it exists in the rr^nd ! 7. The strength of 
one vital flunilty is sometimes the ocetuian at 
a weakness in another ; but, that it may not 
exist, exercise no faculty or principU beyond 
its strength or bounds, 8. Srienee— relates to 
whatevever addresses us thro* the Jlsf senaes g 
which are the ultimatu — ^upon which the 
interiors of the mind, and the inmost of the 
jou^— fest 

Wher^ore reioice 1 What eonfuest brings he home ! 
What tributaries foltow him to Rome, 
To grace, in captive bonds, his ekorMC-wheelsf 
You blodcs, you stones, you worn than senseless 
O, you hard hearts, you cmel men of Rome, [things! 
Knew ye not Femepey f Many a time and oA 
Have yon climb'd up to waUs and battlements. 
To towers and vntuknos, yea, to cAtmmy-tops, 
Your if^ants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey pass the streeu of Rome : 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath hi* banks, 
To hear the replication of your BoundH, 
Made in his concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best sttirv? 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in kis way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey^ blood f 
Begone f 

Run to your houses; ikil upon your knee$, 
Pnj to ih» gods to intenmtihe plague, 
That needs must light on this MgroiiliMli^ 
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DESPAIR. 
4TT. Asa 

condemned 
c r i m i n a 1. or 
one who aas 
lost all hope of 
a at vat ion, 
bends the eye- 
brows down- , 
ward, cloud 8 
the forehead, 
rolls the eyes 
around freuul- 
ly, eveballs red 
and inflamed 
like a rabid 
dog; opens the 
mouth riorizon- 
Ully, bites the ^ 

lips, widens the \ 

nostrils, and gnat]ie« ihe ti'eili ; tIr- Jirad i« pTi'^9 
ed down upon the hreaHt;; lii'iiri uw hartl lo fiffuic 
tears to flow; arms nrtt simiuUiu*;* Ujrii (*l llic el- 
bows; the fists eir JH hM hiinh the vmnn and niu»- 
Cles swollen; th-' ^k'm dvid; Uie wbolo hody 
■trained and TiokJitty fl^jtnt(?d ; wl^iN (^aus cm 
inward torture ai\^ niorD fregurhily ml u red ihaiv 
words. If any wurd» arp tfukeii. iitey nro Tew, 
and expressed wiih a eutltrit ea^v hitiemi'M ; thtf 
tones of the voice odvn lrjij<l und fitHoEiH. snd 
sometimes in the saine piicti Ibr a eoiuidcrahie 
time. This state of hMmnii nnture ia luu u-TTil'lPT 
too frightful 10 loiil, or Av^^-W i]\v»u ntid tUnicin 
improper for reprr >;<*iiiiiiii^ri -. idr if ilenili t^aniiot 
be counterfeited wuLoui loo much skockmg oitr 
humanity, despairi wUu-li ejhibi« a iime nu 
thousand times rof>rf; irrrlblp (haii death, oiijfhi to 
be viewed with a kmd of n^v^renef to the gn-At 
Author of Nature^ ^vIli» lU'^eui^ #r»itit^iiiArt to piimiii 
this affony of min I. a« ii w^nmin^f to avoid ili-u 
wickedness, whicit proUiices iu it croji liardly b« 
over-acted. 

Bring me to my Iriot when yoti weZT. 

Died he not in hii tted f whcri? tAotiM Ur db ? 

Can I make men iit^t, whether ihi'y \mU or itfif 

Oh ! torture me no more* I will enri/W.— *^ 

Alio€ again? then ih0tp me ifvhcr? hv iiv, 

ni give a thousand povtutM to look upon hitn. — 

He hath no eyes, Qn^ lIusi bath bhnck:!! iliern— 

Comb down his hair; k^^k! hoA! it slandi tiprightf 

Like /tm«-twigs, •<-[ to ralch tny wingnJ «>u/.' 

Give me some drifUt, nad Lid tlie a|)CiAi£ary 

Bring the strong i^arsoin iliat 1 bought of hiiii. 

Ay, but to die, and go wo kruiw not wlieT« ; 
, To lie in cold obstruct iosi, and to rot; 
This sensible wami moiiop lo become 
A kneaded clod ; and ibe delighk'd frpirix 
To bathe in fiery fliKKlt, orto ttj^ide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbcil ice ; 
To be impriwnM in the vlewleu windii, 
And blown with r««Tl«u Tiol^ncf* mhoai 
The pendant work) ; or to l>c vmne than worn 
Of those, thatlawEt'M and uiieeitain dxiiights 
Imagine howlin(jf T— "lii too borrible ! 
The weariest and ittosi lotstjied worldly life} 
That agr, ache, peTiurVr snti iinprisonmeat 
Can lay on nature, is a psiraiifti 
To what we fear of death. 

Critics are like a kind of fljem, ihat breed 
In' wild fig-ireei, iuad, wh«rn they're grown up, feed 
Upon the raW frnit of tiic iiobkr kitid, 
And by their nibbling? on The out^vard rln^, 
Open Uie pores, ami mttk« way &it tlip van 
To ripen it looaor tbaa he would have iJon«. | 
34 



Tlrtve and Tlee. JBiwry man hat actoally 
ioilhin him, the seeds of every virtue and every 
vice; and the proportion, in which they thrwe and 
ripen, depends, in general, upon the situtitions in 
which he has been, and is plaeed, and his U/e. 

Aneodot*. Filial Piety, Valcsrius Max- 
imus relates, that a woman of disHndUm, 
having been condemned to be strangled, waa 
carried to prison, in order to be put to death; 
but the jailor was so struck with comptinc 
turn, that, resolving not to kill her, he chose 
to let her die with hunger; meanwhile, he 
permitted her daughter to visit her in prison, 
takmg care that she brought nothing to eat. 
Many days passing by, and the prisoner still 
living, the jailor at length,9tMpfc/ing- some- 
thing, watched the daughter, and discovered 
that she nourished her mother with her own 
milk. He informed the authorities, and they 
the people ; when the criminal was pardoned, 
and the mother and daughter maintained at 
the public expense ; while a temple was erecU 

ed^-SACRBD TO FILIAL PISTT. 

VaiieCtcs. 1. The mind should shine 
through the casket, that contains it; its elo- 
quence must speaJc in the cheek ; and so dis- 
tinctly should it be wrought in the whole 
countenance, that one might say^ the body 
thinks, as well as feels ; such oratory will 
never cloy ; it is always enchanting, never the 
same. 2. A gentleman, lecttiring before a 
lyceum, remarked : a lady, when slie married^ 
lost her personal vfen/i/y— her distinctivo 
character — and was like a dew^rop, swallow- 
ed by a sunbeam. 3. Let ignorance talk, 
learning hath its value. 4. Where mystery 
is practiced, there is generally something had 
to conceal, or something incompatible with 
candor, or ingenuousness, which form the 
cAt^ characteristic of genuine innocence. 5. 
The worst man is often he, who thinks him- 
selfthetef^. 6. A ftcn^^ is a good q^^ done 
with in/en/ion and yt^dg^ncn/. 7. He, who 
punishes an enemy, has a momentary de- 
light ; but he who forgives him, has an abid' 
ing satisftRtion. 

Deepair shall round their acmb be twin'd, 
And drink the vigor of their mind : 
As round the oak rank tpy cleaves, 
Steals its $ap, and blasu iu Imvet. 
IJke yonder blasted bought, by lightning riven, 
Perfection, beauty, ti/e, they never know, 
Bui J^own on all, that past, a numununi of loof. 

I saw, on the top of a mountain high 

A gem, that shone like^rt by night; 
It seem'd a star, that had <e^ the sky. 

And dropp'd to s^p on the k>nely height 
I elomb the peak, and found it soon 

A lump of tM, in the clear cold moon 
Can you its hidden sense impart? 

Twas a cheerAiI look, and a broken Asart 

Fat'ors — to none, to all, she smiles extends, 
Oft she r(r«eit|~but never om«»— ^sntft. 
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BORROW AND SADNESS. 




4T8.Insom- 
Bov, when 
moderate, the 

eountenance 
ie dejected, 
the eyei are 
cast down, the 
armfl hang 
lax, s o m e- 
timei a little 
railed, sud- 
denly to fall 
again; the 
hands open, 
the Angers 
B p r e a d, the 
yoice plain- 
tlire, and f>e- 

quently inter- 

rupted with slgtis. Ifm wlm^h Iiflifind4*rnt«, \i 
distorts thec4Minit!ri»nrf!, ni» iflii ai^onl»^4i t^rpnin t 
raises the voice to tlie lou^e* l rum plain ings. mad 
sometimes even td rrle« and ^Itriehs; y^rwfn 
the hands, beats thff hciil mid hrem^tttearB the 
hair, and throwi [i^tlf it^i Hut ground -, Like wnm*? 
other passions iii ^iccafl, it bordt^rs i^n plirenzy- 

Bay that ofmin ; lUv tkadom otmf tot row '. 
£a ! let's see : 

'Tis very true, mf grief liei all taiiKi^ ; 
And these MUm^l munTien orument, 
A]^ merely shadtyvr in ihe unxttn jfrief. 
That swells, w lih fllleiicc» in my lortured muJ ," 
TJUrs— lies the wmbatamre ; 
And I thank the^, kiuif, 
^or the great Imnnf^f, thAi not Duly gjv^st 
Me eaiMS to wail^ biiL tescties tu« the^ way. 
How to lament the cause. HI beg (I'lif tnion^ 
And then be goDn, And trB^Ut you no mdre. 
Ptlayo — stood eonfuMd : he had not seen 
Count Julian's All'' fj^r,Hinf;« Irs Hnderick^s courts 
Glittering in beaaiy and in imtfifenre^ 
A radiant virion^ in hi:r jajf, ihn moved i 
More like a poeth (treum, >ti rorm dlTlno, 
Heaven's prototype of perrect tp^^DtiiiiAffDifj 
So tooely was th- pr^unrtfy—lhun a. thing 
Of ssrtA and periflhabtfr rlrmtrtti, 
Jfowt had he seen hi^r in her wfniftnf- sheet, 
jUsspainAil would that tp^cMeh ha^e proved; 
For ^fose is with the dtad, and pUty 
Bringeth a patient kape lo those, who moiim 
O'er the UpmrUd ; but thli altered /oef. 
Bearing its deadlyi<H-rdir chnrncteir'd. 
Came like a gho^t which in the ^nct. 
Could find no reMl. H e . t n k In ^ her tnld H n d, 
lisis'd her, and would hjivf> tpak^m ; but bij tunj^^ 
Failed in its <t^ ,' and could nnCy apv^nk 
In vniSTTtone, cc^mjmitaltMnate, htrr nnme. 

The voice of jrify — t9tiih*d, And uieUed her. 
And, when the prince bade her be t^tafarttd^ 
Froiforlng his zeafnnr ff(*f in wtiaii^e'er 
Mll^t please her to appt^inu a fee hi c arntii^ 
Past slowly over her ^\e eavntfrmnie^ 
Iik« moonligktr-<tn & meirhk itAtmt. 
For farmiof gnT^ntmMt, U< tx>\t emim { 

Bb— aui^be i^toi^, wIvht Ufc^b in tb* rifbl. 
ThlMih«T^ HUE ftirt il I7IKT Erhj » btua, 



lK»-re of JTnstiee. A sease otjn$tie« should 
be the foundation of all our social gutUitiu. In 
our most early iiUereour»« with the world, and 
even in our most youthful amasssMiKs, no mh- 
faimut should be found. That sacred rul4^ cf 
doing all things to othtrt^ according as we wish 
they would do unto its, should be engraved on 
our mind*. For this end, we should mprtM our- 
selves with a deep sense of the oHgimal and 
natural eqtuUitjf of man. 

Anecdote* When king Agrippa was in a 
private station, he wns acconed, by one of his 
servantt, of speaking ill of Tiberius, and was 
condemned by the emperor to be exposed in 
ehaina before the palace gate. The weather 
being Ao/, he was thirsty^ and called to Ca- 
ligula's servant, Thanmastiu, who was pass- 
ing with a pitcher of water, to gire him some 
drink; assuring him, if he got otit of his 
captivity, be would pay him welL Tiberius 
dying, Caligula succeeded him, and set Agrip- 
pa at Uberty, making him king otJudea; in 
which situation, he remembered the glass of 
water, sent tcft Thaumastus, and made him 
controller of his household, 

Tuietles. 1 . The following is the title of a 
book, published in England, in CromwelVs 
time: ** Curious custards, carefVilly conserved 
for the chickens of the covenant, and spar- 
rows of the spirit, and the sweet swallows of 
salvation.*' 2. Superabtmdant prosperdy^ 
tends to involve the htunan mind in darl^ 
nessi it takes away the greatest stimulus to 
exertion, represses adtoii}^ renders us idie^ 
and inclines us to t;ic& 3. Venture not on 
the precipice of temptation ; the ground may 
be firm as a rock under your fed, but a Alse 
step, or a BU(|den blast, may be your desiruc' 
turn. 4. Discretion has been termed the bet- 
ter part of valor / and diffidence, the better 
part of knowledge, 5, To combine prqfun' 
dity with perspicuity, wit vrith Judgment^ 
sobriety with vivacity, truth with novelty, 
and all of them with liberality, are six very 
difficult things. 6. Disguise It as we will, ^ 
anny is a bitter thing. 7. What accident 
gains, accident may take mxmy. 
Seems, madam ! nay, it is : I know not seems. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiratlon of forced breath ; 
No, nor the iVnitfU river in the eye. 
Nor the dejected 'haVior of the yisage. 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grieA 
That can denote me truly: these, indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play; 
But 1 have that— within, which passeth show. 
These— ibut the trappings and the suits of wo. 
Sorrow |»re^s upon 
Its solitude, and nothing more diverts it 
From Its sad visions of the other world. 
Than sailing it, at moments, back to this. 
I The bosy— teTs no time for tears. 
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ATTENTION, LISTENING, «tc, 
497. At- 




on ihe apeaic- m 
er; bat not too | 
pertlfjorfami- " 
liarly ; wheu 
looking at ob- 
JeclB at a dittanco, uiiU l^sleniug lo sounds, its 
manifestations are different IicQinsT inio some 
difficult sutqect fixes the body in nearly one posi- 
tion, the head somewhat stooping, the eyes poring, 
and the eye-brows contracteia. 

Pray yon, once more- 
ls not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid [hear. 

With age, and ^tering rheums? Can he speak. 
Know man lh>m man, dispute his own estate t. 
Lies he not bed-rid, and again does nothing, 
But what he did being childish. 

Angelo— 
There is a kind of ehara^er in thy life— 
That, to the ote«Ter, doth thy history—' 
Fully unfold : thj/sttf and thy hdongings^ 
Are not thine cwn so proper as to waste 
2nkysc{^upon thy virtue^ thsn on (Am. 
Jfeoven doth with iw as we with torchm do. 
Not Ughi them for thmisdva : for if our yirtaes 
Did not go forth of us, Hwere all ai if 
We had them not: spirits are not finely touched— 
But to fine issuss; nahirs neyer tends^ 
The smattat setuple of her excellencB ; 
But like a thrifty goddtss^ she dttermines 
Herself the glory of a ersditoTf 
Both thanks and praise. 

While Chaosj hnsh'd, stands listening to the noise. 
And ioondsrs at eot^^on not his own. 
I kwk'd, I listen'd, dreadful sounds I hear, 
And the dire form of hostile gods appear. 
Yet hear what an tmskillAiiyWamf may say: 
As if a blind man should direct your way : 
80 I myse^. tbo' wanting to be taught. 
May yet impart a hint, that's worth your ihaughL 
What can the/oiMtol mother wish for mors, 
Ev'n for her darling sons, than solid ssnss, 
Fsraptions clear, and flowing dog;usnett 

Movxitera. Men are often inffeniouB, in 
making themeelvee miterable, by aggraxHii' 
ing, beyond bounds, the«t^, which they are 
compelled to endure. ^I will restore thy 
daughter again to i^e," aaid an eastern aage 
to a prinee, who grieved immoderately for the 
loae of a beloved child; << provided, thou ait 
able to engrave on her tomb, the names of 
three persons, who have never moumed,^^ 
The prince made iiKTt^iry after such persons; 
but found the inquiry vain, and was ailenti 



Maxiias* 1. We shall never be free from 
debt, till we learn not to be ashamed of industry 
and economy. 2. All should be taught bow to 
earn, same and eiyoy money. 3. Teach children to 
save everything; not for their own use exclusively, 
for this would make them selfish; teach them to 
lAa'w everything with their associates^ and never 
to destroy ajiythiug. 4. True economy can be as 
eomfiirtai>le with a little, as extravagance can with 
much. 6. Never lessen good actions, nor aggror 
wue eoU ones. 6. Good works are a rock; iU ones 
a satuly foundation. 7. Some receive praise, who 
do not deserve it 8. It is safer to learn, than to 
teach. 9. He, who eoneeats his opinion, has nothing 
to answer for. 10. Reason, like the siui, is com- 
mon to off. 

Aneedote, The late king of England, 
being very ibnd of Mr. Whiaion, celebrated 
for his various strictures on religion, happen- 
ed to be umlkfng with him one day, in Hamp- 
ton Court gardens, during the heat of his per* 
seeution. As they were tapcing upon this 
subject, his mqgesty observed, ** That however 
right he might be in his opinions, it would be 
better, if he kept them to himself," " Is your 
majerty really serious in your advice 1" an- 
swered the old man. '* I really am,^* replied the 
king. " Why, then,'' says Whlston, " had Mar- 
tin Luther been of this way of thinking, where 
would yommqfesty have been at this time T* 
Tsurleties. 1 . What are the three learned 
proftssionsi 2. Great minds can attend to 
little things; but liitU minds cannot attend 
to great things. 3. To marry a rake, in 
hopes of reforming him, and to hire a hxgh^ 
wayman, in hopes of reclaiming him, are 
two very dangerous expeHmenis, 4. A clear 
idea, produces a stronger effect on the mind, 
than one that is obscure and indistinct, 6. 
Those that are teaching the people to read, 
are doing all they can to increase the power, 
and extend the ir^uenee of those that write : 
for the ehitd^win read to please his teachers^ 
but the matv—to please himself* 6. A fldth- 
fill friend, that reproveth of errors, is prefer- 
aUe to a deceitftU parasite, 7. He that follows 
nature, is never out of the way, 8. Ttmf, 
patience, and industry, are the three grand 
masters of the world, 

U music be the food oflote, play on ; 
Give me excess of it; that, surfeiting, 
The 8q>petite may siekeny and so die. 
That strain again ;— it had a dying fall ; 
O, it came o*cr my ear, like the sweet south. 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. Enough, no mor» ; 
'TIS not so sweet now as it was b^bre. 
O spirit of feer, how quidk smd fresh art thou ! 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Reeeiveth as the sea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch soever. 
But falls into abatement and low pries. 
Even in a minute! mfutt of shapes ia/aii«|^ 
That it aloni is high fknIastieeU. 
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SURPRISE, WONDER, AMAZEMENT. 

480. An on* 
common object 
produces won- 
der : if it a|)peani 
tuddeiJy, it be- 
gels surprise, 
which continued, 
produces amaze- 
ment, and if the 
object of wonder 
eom6§ gently to 
the mind, and a- 
verts the atten- 
tion by its beauty 
and grandeur, it 
excites admira- 
tion, which is 
a mixture of ap- ^ 
pr^baiiion and ' 
wonder ; so sure is uc objicrvitiiou of ilic pud, 
I<ate time shall wrndttj that my joy$ shall raise ; 
For wonder is involuntary praise. 

WoNDXK or' AMAZKSCXirr— opens the eyes and 
makes them appear very prominent : sometimes 
it raises ihem to the skies ; but more frequently 
fixes them upon the object, if it be present, with 
a fearfUI look : the mouth is open and the hands 
held up nearly in the attitude of /ear; and if they 
bold anything, they drop it immediately, and un- 
consciously ; the voice is at first low, but so em- 
phatical that every word is pronounced stowly 
and with energy, Uiough the first access of this 
passion often stops all utterance \ when, by the 
discovery of something excellent m the object of 
wonder, the emotion may be called admvratior^ 
the eyes are raised, the hands are lifted up. ana 
clapp'd together, and the voice elevated witn ex- 
pressions of rapture. 

Thou art, O God I the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by mg^t, 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 
"Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 
When Day, with farewell beam, delays 

Among the opening clouds of even, 
And we can almost think we gaze 

Through golden vistas into Heaven, 
Those hues, that make the sun's declint 
So soft, so radiant. Lord ! are Thine. 
When Night, with winga of starry gkxmi, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beameous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumber'd eyes^— 
That sacred gk)om, those fires divine. 
So grand, so countless. Lord ! are Thine. 
When youthful Spring aroimd us breathea, 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the Summer wreathes, 

Is bom beneath that kindling eye. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine. 
And all things fair and bright are Thine ! 
How inexpreesibly various are the chaiBO- 
terifltics impiessed by the Creator on til hu- 
niui beings ! How has he stamped on eocA 
its legible and peculiar prvperHea / How 
etpedaUy visible in this the tott^e^/claai of an- 
imal life ! The world of insedSf is a world 
of Use^f.- how great the distance between {/ 
and man / Through all their /bmw, and 
gradations f how visible are their powers of 



destntdion, of sujBflaring and retisthtgf of 
sensibility and insensibility ! 
Importstnce of Esurljr Primetplea, If 

men's octuMU, are an effect of their jmneipUSi that 
is, of their notions^ their bdi^^ their pertuaswns, it 
must be admitted, ihtAprineipUt — early sown in the 
mind, are the seeds, which produce/hfit and harvest 
in the ripe stme of marthood. How Ughtiy soever 
Mome men may ^peak of notions, yet, so long as 
the soful governs the ftocfy, men's notions must in- 
fluence their actions, more or less, as they are 
stronger or weaker : and to good or m(, as they 
are better or worse. 

Anecdote. Cyrus, the great king of Per* 
sia, when a boy, being at the court of his 
gran^ather As-^y-arges, engaged to perform 
the office of cup-bearer at table. The duty 
of this office required him to taste the liquor, 
befi>re presenting it to the king; but with- 
out performing this duty, Cyrus delivered 
the cup to his grandAtther; who observed the 
omission, which he imputed to/orge(^/new. 
** No," said Cyrus, " I purposely avoided it: 
because I feared it contained poison .* fbr 
lately, at an entertainment, I observed that 
the lords of your court, after drinking it, be- 
came noisy, quarrelsome and/V'^ic" 
' Varieties* 1. In every departure from 
truth, it is the deceit and hypoericy we exert, 
to compass our purpoee, that does the mi, 
more than the base falsehood, of which we 
are guilty. 2. It is a strong proqf of the 
want of proper attention to our duty, and of 
a deficiency of energy and good sense^ to let 
an opporttmity pass, of doing or getting 
good, without improving it 3. Of a/i the 
passions, jealousy is that which exacts the 
hardest service, and pays the bitterest wages ; 
itsMrrice is to watch the success of a Heal; 
its ^oages — to be sure of it 4. Base envy 
withers at another's joy, and hates that exceir 
lenee it cannot reach. 6, How does the men' 
tat and bodily statures of the andents, oaior 
pare with those of the modems 9 6. It 
seems like a law of order, that no one shall 
be long remembered with affection, by a race 
whom he has never benefitted, 7. The char- 
ity, that relieves distressed minds, is ftr su- 
perior to that, which relieves distressed bodies* 
8. Think*st thou— it is honorable— iar a no- 
ble man still to remember wrong ? 9. This 
is the monstrosity of love, that the un/^— is 
infinite, and the execution— confined f that 
the desire— is boundless, and the oc/— a slave 
to limit. 

WhaOs in a name; that which we call a rose, 
By any other name— would smell as tweet 
Olory— i« like a drtle in theiMMr, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading^ il disperses to ncugkL 
ChdH benison go with you ; and with tAase, 
That would make good of bad^ nndfiimdt—ofjea. 
Ths things we must believe— ar«/sw, and fIsiAi 
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VENERATION, TiEVOTION. 
«81> Vk- 

ir«aATic>' — 

to piTVIiEi^ 

teaekef ftf 
■aperion or 
penoiii of 
•minent v.r- 
tue' mnt\ m- 
taimnc rwf \ 

fill acknovv' 
I e d g rn r n : 
of their r.i. 
cellenr -.', 
and our "un 
inferior l y , 
tliehesdaai] 

bodyu-rr m- _^ _ 

eUned i linle ibrwuni, and the htntl, wit!) ihe 
palm dkJwnwFirds, jnit raided to meet ih<? inclijiiii- 
tion of the btxly, und th*ti let fftll ngnin wfih op- 
I>areiit Timidity hud difTHlrtJce ; the eye l« tomc- 
timaf llf\ed up. and ihen iinmeiliHiely ciut down- 
ward, u J f unworthy Us behoid the bhiect befDre 
it: the eyebrovri dnwn down in Uie mott retp^ct- 
fal mann^^r ; ibe fcaturvt. &nd ihe whole Utody and 
UmbtyBJI cfjmpone^l to the mosi pjolbund gTi^iiy; 
one ponion ctuitlnuing without much chanpo. 
When vporraTiPii nnt'* lo OidomiiDii of ihe AL- 
inigfat)r Cru>Eoi hihJ Riideemer, ii hn toa lacTtid ia 
be imilHtecl, ami sibems to cJpmand ihai burnhle 
annihilatian of ountlr^^ which musi ever be ihe 
eonM<|uence of n jrnit »efise of iheDivtpie Ma^fnAiy, 
and ouf own unwonhrjieAs. Thii futtlinf ti al- 
ways KccDTTpniLied wiih mom or It-ti of awe, ac- 
cordins to che objett place, Ac. Respeet— in but 
a leM di^grec* of veneraLiofi, aiul i« nearly allied 
to modest)-, 

Ahnig^^ncy God 1 Hin rif^i, 'tis/nul, ' 

Thni fitrt^j;^ fmrn^fl — n-boiihi turn to Juji(; 
Bui O, ihe svnU, transportitig iruthT 
Ttir* EK>iTL--^«ihiill tiloom in t^ndEeBi youth. 
In iU tublime rem^Hrcb, pHihsophj^ 
May menture out the pr#an-dec]i — mny counl 
The $amts, or the jmw*j ray i— but, God : for tht/ 
There Li no ic^rfAi nor f^nuiirf : nof^ fun mrxmt 
Up to i^if myitenei [ Kc^aon^i bHghtr$t Hptttk, 
Though tiiwllrd by thy h|rht, hi vain would try 
To trace thy tumnt^. in^HLte aTid dark: 
And thought iJi l^ti, rta i bought can aovLT » Mgk^ 
Evan like past tmmmts — in ittmittf. 
This wflfJtl— 1» all ft fieeliiig ibow^ 

for nianV f J^iurfDfi given ^ 
The Mtrtila of joy »— the Icarf of vpf, 
Deceitful fhinti dcceUfuJ jtpiP— 

There's notAing (mff-^liui H§avtn! 
And/o^e the hghi-— oti gior^^s pluinej 

A» fBilini^ hues of ften ; 
And hfri. utid Aaj**., and 4«aufy V bloomt 
AJr WarfomJ — pf^ilirr d for iJiu )&m4,— 
Tht re's Jiaihing 6r«tft4— but H<aveHl 
Poor iMirtiffffff—of a Morniy <foy, 

Fiom wiiv« — K> ipar*— wi; *rc driven, 
And/aruy^f A»h, und r(r4:^flii^j rBi.% 
Serve but to iight— the iroublcfd wft>*— 
Thereat nothing etdm — bul Jftavinf 
He was loo giW— 
Where i/f nurn were ; und wm bent of iiJT— 
[ tJke rami of good ones. 

When tM#/iiiiufi, and pjeojurt join, 
/'frfection— crowqi the framl dTtfifn. 
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PulpU Fkdtery. One of the 
Jirgt acts, perfi^imed by the young monanh, 
George the Third, after his acceMon to the 
throne of England, was, to iaae an order^ 
prohibiting any of the clergy , who ahould be 
called before him, from paying him any oom* 
l»/tmen/« in their diacourse. His majesty was 
led to this, from the fulsome adulation which 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, prebendary of Watmni' 
tier, thought proper to deliver, in the royal 
chapel ; and for which, instead of thanks, he 
received a pointed reprimand; his majesty 
observing, ** that he came to hear the praise 
of God, and not his cmm." 

Inrre* The brightest part of love it its confi- 
dence. It it that perfect, that unhesitating reli- 
ance, that interchange of every idea and every 
feeling, that perfect conuqnnity of the heart's se- 
crets and the mind's thoughts, which binds two 
beings together more closely, more dearly than 
the dearest of human ties; more than the vow of 
passion, or the oath of the altar. It is that confi- 
dence which, did we not deny its sway, would 
give to earthly love a permanence that we find 
but very seldom in this world. 

Taxiatles* 1. Some mislbrtones seem to 
be inevitable ; but they generally proceed firom 
our want of Judgment, and pntdenee, 2. Ig- 
norance of the facta, upon which a science is 
based, precludes much prqfieieney in that 
science. 3. TVode, like a restive Aorae, is not 
easily managed; where one is carried to the 
end of a suocessflil journey, many are thrown 
oflf by the way, 4. No accident can do harm 
to virtue; it helps to make it manifest, 5. 
TVtic &ith is a practical principle ; it is doing 
what we tmderstand to be true, 6. It is very 
difficult to talk and act like a madman, but 
not like a fool, 7. Rely not on the compan- 
ions of your pleasure; trust not the associ- 
ates of your health and prosperity ; it is only 
in the hour of adversity, that we learn the 
sinceri/yofourAriends. 8. The gcftuinc ftel- 
ings of human nature, an always the samCf 
and the language of passion every where un- 
derstood. 9. Demosthenes said, that action, 
or df/ivery, constitutes the beginning, middle 
and end of oratory. 10. In proportion as a 
truth is great, and transcending the eapaeUy 
of the age, it is either r^eeted, orfbrgotten. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

no! it is an ever-fijced mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, [ken. 

Whose worth's unknown, altho' his height be ta- 
Lore's not Time's fool, tho' rosy lips and cheeks 

Within iU bending sickle's compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief boors and weeks, 

But bears it out e'en to the edge of doooB. 
If thin be ©nor, and upon me prov'd, 

1 never writ, nor oo man svsr lov'd. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 



800RN, CONTEMPT. 




it ironical 
a p probation i 
with a Toice 
and counte- 
n an ce of 
mirth, tome- 
vrhat exB|tf e- 
rat«d,we cast 
tlie severett 
cenaare; itia 
hypocritical 
mirtli and 
good bumor, 
and differa 
from the real 
by t h e alv, 
arch, aatyrl- 
cal tonaa of voice, look and gesture, that accom- 
pany it ; the noae la sometimea turned up, to 
manifest onr contempt, diadain. Scorn— is the 
extreme of contempt ; that disdain, which 
springs from a person's opinions of the mean- 
ness of an object, and a consciousness, or belief 
of his own worth and superiority. 

8aun hekM their flight. 

And to his mates^-thus, in i9ri$ion callM ; 

O ft-iends ! why come not on those vtetortproudl 

Ere while, theyjUree were coming, an4 when los. 

To •nUruin them fhir, with open /VmU, [terms 

And brtoit, (what could we «i«rs 7) propounded 

Of eMijMai<i9»— atrai't they changtd their minda, 

Flew «/, and into strange vagaries fell. 

As they would d»wu; yet for a 4Mne4^ they raia*d 

Somewhat •xtravgatU and tn'M, perhaps for 

Joy of offer'd jisocs; but I suppose, 

If our proposals once again were heard. 

We ahould compel them to a quick remit* 

483. You pretend to rtaaon? yoa don't 
so much as know the first elements of the art 
of reasoning : you don't know the difference 
between a category and a predicament, nor 
between a major and a minor. Are you a 
doctor, and don't know that there is a com- 
munication between the brain and the lege? 
8. SvBBR. He has been an author these tweri- 
ty years, to bis bookseUer^e knowledge, if to 
no one's eUe, 3. Chafe not thyself about the 
rabbWe censure: they blame, or praiee, but 
as one leads the other. 
O what a rogue and peaaaat Slavs am 1 1 
Is it not monstrous, that thia player here. 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to bis own conceit. 
That f^om her working, all his visage warm'd. 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 
A brolien voice, and his whole function suiting. 
With forms to his conceit ! and all for nothing ; 
For Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her 1 

Thou look'st a very statue of surprise. 
As If a lightning blast had dried thee up, 
And had not left thee moisture for a tear. 
How, like a broken iastrament, beneath 
The skillfbl touch, my Joyless heart lies dead ! 
Nor answers to the master's hand divbis. 
What can eaaobls sets, or ateves, or cMMrdf f 



Tliela'restlsatloAof ThMislit. While 
Investigating the ««l«rs of thought, we forget 
that we are tkinkinf : we propose to tmdereUni 
that, which, in the very effort to do so, necessa- 
rily becomes the more utuntelligihle ; for while 
we think that we appreciate the deaind end, tha 
poteer that enables us to do so, is a part of the 
thing sought, which must remain inezplieahU. 
Since it ia impossible to understand the nuur§ 
of thought by thinking. It Is manifest, that every 
wudifitation of thought, must be quite obscure ia 
its nature ; and, for the saai« ^reason, in Judging 
of what we call ideae, we must uee ideas derived 
ttom the same orifinai, while every judgment is 
only a new m^difieation. Therefore, the only 
true philosophy of mind, must, as to its prinei- 
plee, be reneeded. Has there heon such a revela- 
tion) 

Aneedote* Brotherly Love, A little boy, 
seeing two nestling birds peek at each other, 
inquired of his elder brother, what they were 
doing. *They are quarreling,*' was the 
reply. <<Ab," replied the other, «that eanr 
not be, for they are brathere.'* 



But eewn wise men the ancient world did know ; 
We scarce know s«e'a,who think thtmaWe not so. 
If a 0tM«r system's thine, 
Impart it freely ; or make use of mina. 
3. He, who knows the world, will not be too 
bashful; and he, who knows himse^, will 
never be impudent, 4. To speak all that is 
true, is the part of fools; to speak more than 
is true, is the folly of too many. 5. Does a 
candle give as much light in the day time, as 
at night 1 6. I am not worthy of a firiend, 
if I do not advise him when he is going 
astray. 7. A bad great man, is a great had 
man; for the greatness of an evil, makes a 
man's evil greater. 8. All public vices, are 
not only crimes, but rules of error; for they 
are precedents of eviL 9. Toyish airs, please 
trivial ears ; tbey kiss the fimcy, and then be- 
tray it 10. Oh ! what bitter pills men swal- 
low, to purchase one fiUse good. 

Aside the devil tnm'd. 
For env>', yet with Jealous leer malign, 
Ey'd them askance, and to himself thus plaln'd t 
Sight hatefol, sight tormenting! thus these two, 
Imparadis'd in one another's arms. 
The happier Eden shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss : while I to hell am thrust. 
Where neither Joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other tormenu, not the least. 
Still unfolfllled, with pain of longing pines. 
Learning la an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth : honor of blood. 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
A glorious Ignorance. 
Self-love never yet could look on Truth, 
But with Mear'd beams ; sleek Flattery and she 
Are twhi-bom sisters, and so mix their eyes. 
As if yoa ssTsr one, the other dies. 
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FCAR, CAUTION. 
484, P<Am 

Uapowerful 
emouoOf excited 
by expectation of I 
■ome evil, or ap- 
prehemion of im- 

rading dancer; 
expreseet lew 
appreUension . 
than dread, and / 
this leu than tefw '- 
ror or fright: it 
excites us to pro- 
vide for our secu- 
rity on the ao- 
proach of evu; 
sometimes setilea 
into deep anxie- 
ty, or solicitude : 
it may be either filial in the good, or siaTish in 
the wicked. See the engraving for iu external 
appearance, and also Terror or Fright 

Now, all is huih'd-mad sUIl, as dtatk! 
How reverend is this tall piU^ 
Whose ancient jpittarv rear their marble JuadSf 
To bear aloft its archM and ponderonsroq^, 
By its own vceigfn made $lea4fast and unmovaUe, 
l4wJ:tng<— tranqoillity ! it strikes an aim, 
And terror on my aching tight [eoldf 

The femdf , and nmtummkU caves of dmtk, look 
And shoot a ehUbuu to my trembling heart 
Give me thy kmnd, and let me hear thy voktf 
Nay, quitUif speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy eoM0— my non wS-frighU om with iU seAoM. 
Tis fisfAl/ the season when the ikoppy— take 
Repose, and only witekm are awake ; 
Now, discontented fiftotn begin their ronnda, 
Hannt roin'd Imiidingt and unwholesome froufMb. 
First, Pmt— his hand ifa $hSU \o try. 

Amid the choids bewilder'd laid } 
And hack recoilM, he knew not «p*y, 

Ev*n at the sound WmM/had made. 
A sudden ironWingi— seised on all his Umba, 
His eyes diHortai grew, his vi sag e p a /t ; 
His qM«cA forsook him ! 

Full fast he fliea, and dares not k>ok behind him; 
Till, out of brtatk^ he overtakes his yUfewt, 
AVho gather round, and wondtr at the loU of 

horrid apporifism. 
Come, old sirr-bero^t the place— stand still ; 
How fearftal tie to cast one*s eyes so k>w ! 
The enw9 and ehoughi, ih*l wing the midway air, 
Bhow scarce so gross as frsfCto. Halfway down. 
Hangs one that gathers sampkirty dreadftd trade ! 
Methinks he seeais no bigger than one's hmd; 
Thejishmmm thH walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mies, and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Seems lessen'd to a ffiKiTf'— her ik^f a buoy. 
Almost too smaU for tight Themurmaringsaige, 
That on unnnmberM idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so iUig*. PU look no mora, 
Lest my brain tarn, and the disorder make ma 
Tumble down hmdhng. 



A nobleman^ traveling in 
SooCland, waa asked for tUmSt in Edinburgh, 
by a UtUe ragged boy. He told him be bad no 
eitmgei upon which the boy oflered to pro- 
Mrelt Hialordahipilntlly^avehimapieoe 



of tilver, which the boy conoeiviri^ was to be 
changed, went for that purpou; bat, on his 
re^t«m, not finding his benefiustor, he watched 
several days ; at length the gentleman paaied 
that ivayf when the boy accosted him, and 
gave him aU the change, counting it with 
great exadneu. The nobleman was so 
plea$ed with the boy's honesty , that he placed 
him at school, with the assurance of prooid" 
ing for him afterwards; which he did, and 
that boy became an oniament to himianity. 

BUquette of Stsdrs. In showing a vis- 
itor — up or dmon stairs, always precede him, 
or her: there is a common error upon this 
subject, which ought to be corrected. Some 
persons will suffer you to precede them ; even 
when they hold the Ughi» Oentlemen should 
always precede ladies, up and down stairs. 

Btiquette of Riding* The gentleman 
should keep the lady on the right hand, that 
she may the more conveniently converse with 
him, and he may the more readily assist her, 
in case of accident, 

Vsurleties* 1. When you have bought 
one fine thing, you must buy ten more ; so 
that your appearance may all be of a piece* 
2. Miraculous evidence, is tn^jgHcacious for 
producing any real, or permanent change in 
one's cor\firmed religiotis sentiments; and 
this is the reason, that no more of the Scribes 
and Pharisees of old, embraced the christian 
religion. 3. The great secret, by which hap- 
piness is to be realized, is to be contented 
with our lot,' and yet strive to make it better, 
by abstaining firom everything that is nri^ 4. 
Every one is responsible for his own acts : all 
must be judged according to their deeds, 6, 
Is it not much easier to blame, than to avoid 
blame 1 6. What is the difference between 
good and evil? 7. What makes us so dis- 
contented with our condition, is the fiilse and 
exaggerated estimate, we form of the happi- 
ness of others. 8. It is much easier to pltmge 
into extravagance, than to reduce our ex- 
penses t this is preeminently true ofntttions, 
as well as individuals. 9. Be decisive, or 
mild, according to circumstances. 10. Suit 
your conduct to the occasion. 

As flame ascends, 
As bodies to their proper centre move. 
As the poisM ocean to the attracting moon 
Obedient swells, and every headk>ng stream 
Devolves its winding watera to the main. 
So all things which have life aspire lo God, 
The sun of being, boimdless, unimpaired. 
Centre of sonla. 

Nature 
Never did bring forth a man without aman; 
Nor could the first man, being but 
The passive safaject, not the active mover, 
Be the maker of himself; so of necessity. 
There must be a power superior lo nature. 

^MTI BOC, DOT ^pOTtf toe BOeh { b« IMf four CM»~ 
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SDfPLE LAUGHTER. 
Rail- 




485. 

SRT— may sig- 
nify a banter^ 
ing, a prompt- 
ing to the use 
of jestinK lan- 

Su»ge; food 
umored pleas- 
antry, or slight 
satire ; satirical 
merrimeut, wit, 
irony, bur- 
lesque. It is 
very difficult 
indeed, to mark 
the precise 
boundaries o f 
the different 
passions, aa 
some of them 

are so slightly tooch'd, and often melt into each 
other ; but becauae we cannot perfectly delineate 
every shade of sound and passion, is no reason 
why we should not attempt approaches lo iL 

486. Railubrt, without animosity, puts on the 
aspect of cheerfulness ; the countenance smiling, 
and the lone of voice sprightly. 

Let me play the/0o< 
With mbrA. and laughter ; so let the wrinkles flDme, 
And let my Krer rather heat with wine. 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groom. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsin cut in alabaster? 
Sk^ when he woJbo, and creep into the jaundiee, 
By being peevieh T I tell thee what, Anionio, 
(I love thee, and it is my tow that speaks,) 
There are a sort of men, whoaevlsages 
Do eream and tnantU like a standing pond, 
And do a willful itUlnm entertain. 
With purpose to be drest in opinion 
Of tettdom, grweify, profound eoneeitj 
As, who should say, I am Sir Oroets, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 
I'll tell thee mofe of this another time ; 
But ^h not with this mdanekcty bait, 
For this fool's gudgmtn, this opinicn. 
Come, good I/orenzo, fare-ye-well a while, 
111 end my exhortation after dinner. 

487. Mlaeellstneowk 1. It is impossi- 
ble, to estimate, even an inamaiderabte 
efibrt to promote right education. 2. It is 
said^ that a «tone, thrown into the tea, agi- 
tates every damp of water in that vast ex- 
panse ; 90 it may be, in regard to the inftw 
enee we exert on the minds of the young. 3. 
Who can tell, what may be the ^ed of a sin- 
gle good principle, deeply fixed in the mind; 
a single pure and virtuous asfociation strong- 
ly riveted, or a single happy turn given to the 
thoughts and affections of youth? It may 
spread a salutary and sacied influence over 
the whole life^ and thro' the whole mass of the 
child^s character. Nay more ; as the charac- 
ter of othtrSy who are to come qfter him, may, 
and probably will depend much on his, the inir 
pulse we give cannot cease in Mm, who first 
received it, it will go down from one generation 
to another, vridcning and deepening, and 
reaching forth with rmniBmod{fieation$, tin 



the track of its agency AfSi faceed human 
sight and calculation. 

Aneedoto. The duke of Orleana, on be- 
ing appointed regent of France, insisted on 
the power of pardoning : " I have no objec- 
tion," said he, ** to have my hands tied from 
doing harm ; but I will have them^ree to do 
goodP 

Tmtli. 7Vti/AwilleverbeufijNitoto6teto 
those, who are determined not to relinquish 
error, but can never give offisnce to the hon- 
est and wellrmeaning i for the plain-dealing 
remonstrances of a yHCTid— differ as widely 
fttHn the rancor of an enemy, ni the friendly 
probe of a surgeon-^ttom the dagger of an 
assassin, 

VarieUes* 1. Envy !i blind'to all good; 
and the ruling passion of the envious is, to 
detract from the virtues of others. 2. A good 
person will have no desire to influence oth~ 
ers, any &rther than they can see that his 
course is right, 3. Good fortune, however 
long continued, is no pledge ot future secu- 
rity. 4. Cases often occur, when a prudent 
and dignified confession, or acknowledgment 
of error, gives to the person making it, a de- 
cided adoantage over his adnersary. 6. A^ 
tation is to the moral and mental world, 
what storms are to the pkysieal world ; what 
winds are to the ocean, what exercise '» to 
the body. 6. Truth can never die/ she Is 
immortal, like her Author. 7. There are a 
great many /bote in the woild : he who would 
avoid seeing one, mtist lock himsdf up akme^ 
and break his looking glass. 8. What we 
do ourselves — is generally more satirfaetori' 
/y done, than what is done by o^Aer«. 9. Such 
is the state of the world, at present, that 
whoever wishes to purchase anything, murt 
beware. 10. The oppo«tf« of the heavenly "m^ 
tues and principles, are the principles of hell. 
A fool, a/oo<, I met a ibol inh'foreat, 
A modey fool, a miserable taHet; 
As I do live by food, I met a fool. 
Who laid him down, and bask'd htm in the son, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good teima; 
In good net terras, and yet a motley fool; 
Good morxDw, fool, quoth I ; No, sir, qooth be. 
Call me not/ooi, till heav*n hath sent M»fbrUme ; 
And then he drew a dial ftwn his poak. 
And fookingon it, with lack-lustre eye, 
Snys, very wisely. It is lib o'ck>ck ; 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags : 
Tis bnt an hour ago since it was miM, 
And after one hour man 'twill be eleven, 
And so ftom hoar to hoar we ripe and ripe, 
And then frnta hour to hour we rot and rrt, 
Andfft«ra6yhangaaMie. When Idid bear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chantieleer, 
TiioxfooU should be so deep contemplative : 
And I did laugh sans intermistion 
An Aowf by his dial. OnoMefool! 
A wrthy fooll moOeyH the only wear. 
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BORROR. 
4B8. HoR- 
BOB— it an ex* 
ceMive degree 
of fear, or a 
painful emo> 
tion, which 
makes a per- 
■on tremble : it 
ia generally 
oompoaed o f 
fear and ha- 
tred,ordrBgnst; 
the recital of a 
bloody deed 
fills one with 
horror; there 
•re the hormra 
ofwai',andthe 
horrors of famine, horrible places and horrible 
dreams; the ascension seems to be as follows, the 
fearful and dreadful, (affecting the mind more than 
the body.) the friglitml, the tremendous, terrible 
and horrible : the fearful wave ; tlie dreadful dav ■, 
frightful convulsions ; tremendous storms; terrinc 
glare of the eyes ; a horrid murder. 

Hark ! — the death-denouncing trumpet — sounds 
The fatal ehargt^ and tkouta proclaim the onstL 
■Jkstn/ution — rushes dreatfful to the field, 
And haAa itself in hlood. Havoc let loose, 
Now wndtstinfutsAsrf — rages all around ; 
While BUIN, seated on her dreary thnmt, 
Sees the plain strewed with t M^>aetf, truly hers, 
BnaMess WLnd eoldt 

48 9« Punmco Crusltt and Hobror! Mae- 
htUCt soliloqujf be/ore murdering Dunean. {8taH- 
ing.) *^ Is this a dagger^ which I see before me ?*^ 
(Couragt.) "The handle toward my Aoiulf Come, 
let me dutth thee :^ ( Wonder.) >* I have thee not ; 
and yet I see thee fttfi." (tforror.) "Art thou nof, 
fetal tHsum, sensible to/wftng— as to sight? or art 
thou but a dagger of tlie mind? a false creation, 
proceeding from the heat-oppreu^d brain?" {Eyss- 
staring, and Jixed to one point.) " I see thee y«, 
in form ns palpable as that which now I draw." 
{Hen dratet his own, and compares them.) " Thou 
marjhaWst me the way that I was going; and 
such an instrument I was to use. Mine eyes are 
made the fo(^ of the other senses, or dse worth att 
the rut : I see thee stUl ; and on thy blade and dud- 
fion, gouts of blood, which was not so b^bre."^ 
(Doubtiftg.) . "There's no such thing.^ (Horror.) 
** It is the bloody business, which informs thus to 
mine eyes. Now, o^er one-Aa{^the world, nature 
Mems dead, and wicked dreams abase the cur^ 
taln'd steqif ; now irtleAfm/)~celebrales pale lfe> 
eaters offerings ; and withered murder, alarmed by 
his sentinel, the wolf, whose howPs his wateh, thus 
-with his stealthy pace, towards his design— moves 
like a ghost. Tliou sound andy!rm-set eortA, hear 
not my stepe, which tray they walk, for fear the 
very stones prate of my whereabout, and take the 
present horror from the time, which now suits 
with it While I threat, he live»-I go, and it ia 
done ; the bell invites me. {A beU rings.) Hear it 
not, Dunean; for it is a knell, that summons thee 
10 heaven, or to heU. 

Music! oh! how/at nt how ureal;.' 
Lakouaos— fhdes before thy spdl; 

Why should/retfn^— ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soo^so wall. 
25 & 



'WoiiiAi&'aX«or«. As the <ioc« will clajip its 
uring^ to its nde, and eoter and corueal the arrow, 
that is preying on its vitals, so is the nature of im>- 
man^ to hide from the world the pangs of wounded 
affection. 

Anecdote. Swearing nobly Reproved, 
Prince Henry, son of James IIi^ had a pcartic- 
ular aversion to the vice 6f nvearingf and 
prqfanaiion of the name of God, When at 
pby, he was never known to use bad words; 
and on being asked the retmnt, why he did 
not swear, as well as others^ answered, that 
he knew no game worthy of an oath. The 
same answer he gave at a hunting match, 
when the almost spent stag was killed by a 
huieher'8 dog, that was passing along the 
road ; the htintsmen tried to irritate the prince 
against the butcher, but without atuxeeding, 
.His highness answered coolly, **Trae, the 
dog killed the stag, but the butcher could not 
help it" They replied, that if hM father had 
been served so, he would have noom so, as 
no one could have endured it "Away," said 
the prince, "all the pleasure in the world ia 
not worth an oath." 

Varieties. 1. A selfah person is never 
contented, unless he have every thing his oum 
tuAy, and have the best place, and be put firti 
in every thing; of course, he is generally im* 
happy. 2. The mind of man is, of itself, 
opaque / the Divine mind alone, is luminous. 
Be is the light of both worlds, the natural and 
spiritual* 3. Is it not better to rtmain in a 
state of error, than to tmderstand something 
of a truth, and then r^eet it, because we do 
not understand it fully? 4. Quilt was never 
a rationed thing ; it disturbs and perverts the 
fiunilties of the mind, and leaves one no long- 
er the use of his reason. 5. All evils, in their 
very nature, are contagious, like the plague g 
because of the propensity to evil, into which 
every one is bomg therefore, keep out of the 
infected sphere as much as possible. 6. Ii 
the eye tired with beautiftd oH^eds, or the ear 
with melodious sounds f Love duty, then, 
slM performance will tte delighlfiil. 7. Seek 
only goodf thus, pleasure comes unsought. 

When twilight dews are falling fast, 
Upon the rosy sea; 

I watch that star whose beam so oft 
Has lighted me to thee ; 

And thou, too, on that orb so dear, 
Ah! dost thou gaze at ev^n. 

And think, tho* lost forever here, 

. ThonUt yet be mine in heaven ! 

There*s not a garden walk I tread, 
There's not a flower I see ; 

But brings to mind some hope that*s fied, 
Some joy IVe lost with thee ; 

And still I wish that hour was near. 
When, friends and foes forgiven. 

The pains, the ills w«*ve wept thro' hers. 
May turn to smiles in heaven! 
He helped to bury, whom he help'd lo skns. 
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490. W s s p- 

in G— it the ex- 
pression, or manl> 
fesiation, of sor- 
row, grief, an- 
guish or Joy, by 
ont-cry, or by 
shedding tears; 
a IsunentaiioB, be- 
wailing, bemoan- 
ing: we may weep p 
each other's woe, >' 
or weep tears of ^ 
Joy; so may the j ,. 
rich groves weep */^ 
odorous gum and 
balm; there is 
weeping amber, 
and weeping grounds : crying— is an audible ex- 
presflion, accompanied, or not, with tears; bat 
weeping always indicates the shedding of tears; 
and, when called forth by the sorrows of others, 
especially, it is an infirmity of wliicb no man 
would be destitute. 

491. Whither shall I return? Wretch 
that I am ! to what place shall I betake my. 
selfl ^aU I go to the eapUall Alas! it is 
overflow'd withmy brother's blood/ or, shall 
I return to my house ? yet there, I behold my 
mother— phmged in miaery, tveeping and de- 
spairing, 2. I am robbed / I am ruined ! 
Omy money! my guineas.' my support! 
my all is gone ! Oh ! who has robbed me ? 
ujho has got my money ? where is the ihitf? 
A thousand guineas of gold ! hoo, hoo, hoo, 
hoo ! 3. I cannot si>eak— cind I could wish 
you would not oblige me, — it is the only ser- 
vice I ever refused you, : and tho' I cannot 
give a reason why I could not speak, yet t 
hope you will ^cuse me without reason. 
Had it pleased heaven 

To tr/me with affliction ; had it rained 

All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head ; 

Steeped roe in poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity, me and my utmost hopes ; 

I should have found in some part of my soul 

A drop of patience; but, alas ! to make me 

A fixed figure, for the band of scorn 

To point his slow anmoving finger at— 

Oh— 

I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 

Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew. 

Perchance shall dry your pities ; but J have 

That honorable grief lodged here, which bums 

Worse than tears drown. 

Why tell you me of moderation t 

The grief is fine, l^ill, perfect, that I taste, 

And violenietta In a sense as strong ' [it 1 

As that which causeth it . How can I moderate 

If I could temporize with my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 

The like allayment conld I give my grief; 

My love admits no qualifying dross : 

No more my grief, in such a precious loss. 

When our souls shall leave this dwelling, 

The glory of one fkir and virtuous action 

Is above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 

Or silken banners over us. 



Hlatoriaxis. We find but/fw historians of 
ail ages, who have been dilgent enough in their 
search for tmtk ; it is their common method, to 
take on trusty what they distribute to the public; 
by which means, n. faUekood^Qntt received fVom 
a famed fioriUr^ becomes traditional to pcoteritf. 
Anecdote. Washington and his Afo/Aer. 
Young George was about to go to sea, as a 
midshipman; every thing was arran^e4, the 
vessel lay out opposite his father*« house, the 
little boat had come on shore to take him qjf, 
and his whole heart was bent on going. Af- 
ter his trunk had been carried down to the 
boat, he went to bid bis mother farewell, and 
he saw the tear bursting from her eye. How- 
ever, she said nothing to him ; but he saw that 
his mother would be distressed if he went^ 
and perhaps never be happy again. He just 
turned round to the servant and said, *' Go 
and tell them to letch my trunk badt ; I will 
not go away, to break my mother's heart," 
His mother was struckvr\i\i his decision, and 
she said to him, "George, God has promised 
to bless the children, that honor their poren/i, 
and I believe he will bless you, 

VarletlM. 1. Timotheus — an ancieni 
teacher of oratory, always demanded a doubU 
fee from those pupils, who had been taught 
by others ; for, in this case, be had not only 
to plant, but to root out, 2. He, that short- 
ens the road to knowledge^ lengthens life, 3. 
Never buy, or read bad books ; for they are 
the worst of Uiieves ; because they rob yon 
of your money, your timet and your prine^ 
pies, 4. Theoeraey-^vs a government by God 
himsdfi as, tiie government of the Jews; 
democracy — is a government of the people, 
6. Without the intenseness and passion of 
study, nothing great ever was, or ever udll 
be accomplished. 6. Who can tell where 
each of the natural families begins, or where 
it ends? 7. To overcome a bad habit, one 
must be conscious of it ; as well as know bow 
to accomplish the object 8. The best defen- 
ders of liberty do not generally vociferate 
loudly in its praise. 9. Domestic feuds can 
be appeased only by mutual kindness and 
forbearance, 10. Volumes of arguments 
avail no/ Aifig- against resolute determinaiion; 
fbr convince a man agauist his wHt, and iie is 
of the same opmion stilL 

When William wrote his lady, to declare, 
That he was wedded to a fairer fkir, 
Poor Lucy okrieked^ *^ to life, to all adieu ;" 
She tore the UlUr,— and her raven jkoir, 
She beat her bosom^ and the po$t-boy too; 
Then wildlp— to the window fiew, 
And tkrew herself— into a ekair. 
All is silent— 'twas my fkncy ! 
Still as the breathless Interval between 
The flash and thunder. 
Who never /(uu, no hanqnet e%T smjoys. 
Who never toils or watcku, bever alotfs. 
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SIMPLE BODILY PAIN. 

IM. Pain 

may be either bo- 
dily, or menuU; 
simple, or acute. 
Bodily pain, it 
an uneasy sensa- 
tion in the body, 
of any degree 
from that which 
is slight, to ex- 
treme torture ; it 
may proc eed 
fh>rapre«sure, 
tension, sepaiV 
tion^ of pans by 
violence, or de- 
rangement of the 
functions: men- 
tal pain— is un- - -j^ . 
easiness of mind; disqnietude; anxiety; solici- 
tude for the future ; grief or sorrow for the past : 
thus we suffer pain, when we fcnror expect evil ; 
and we feel pain at the loss of friends, or proper- 
ty. Pain, and the like afiections, indicate a pres- 
sure or straining. 

The play of pam 
Shoots o^er his features, as the sudden fust 
Crisps the reluctant teJbt, that lay so calm 
Beneath the mountain shadow ; or the blast 
Ruffles the auhtmn leaves, that, drooping, cling 
faintly, and motionless to their lovM boughs. 

What avails [|>atn, 
YaJor or tfrenft/k, though matehlns^ quelled with 
AVhich aU subdues, and makes remiss the hands 
OfmighUat? Sense of pieoiure we may imU 
Spare out of life, perhaps, and not repine; 
But live eontenlt which is the calmest life ; 
But pain is perfect misery ^ the worst 
Of evils ! and, axasivtj overturns 
All patienm. 

And not a virme in the bosom lives 
That gives such ready pay as patience gives ; 
That pure submission to the ruling mind. 
Fixed, bat not forced ; oljedient, but not blind ; 
The will of heaven to make her own she tries, 
Or makes her own to heaven a sacrifice. 
The dream of the injured patient mind, 

That smiles at the wrongs of men, 
Is found in the braised and wounded rind 

Of the cinnamon, sweetest then ! 

Aneedote. The PhUosophar Outdone, A 
teamed philo«opher, being in his study, a lit- 
tle girl came for some fire. Says the doctor, 
** But you have nothing to take it in ;" and as 
he was going to fetch something, the girl, 
taking some cold ashes in one hand, put the 
live coals on with the other. The astonished 
•age threw down his bookSf saying, ** With 
all my leamingy I should never have found 
out that expedient" 

Soon shall thy amL, anconquered sitam! afar 

Drag the stow ftorfs, or drive the rapid tar ; 

Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 

The flying eAonpf— through the fields of a«r. 
The br avs d o never shun the Kgkt ; 
Jutt are their thoughts^ and opm are their Itmptn ; 
SVuly, without disgwiMy they Iom, or kmis; 
Still are they found— in the Adr face of day ; 

i Judges of their strtiwi. 



Prcrrerbs* 1. The true economy of every- 
thing is— to gather up the fragmeiitf of time, as 
well as of materials. 2. The earlier children ara 
taught to be v«0«i, the better; not only for Iherrk' 
sdces, but for all othm. 3. Consider that day as 
tost, in which something has not been done for the 
benefit of others, as well as for youndf. 4. ' False 
pride, or foolish andtition, should never induce us 
to live bi'yond our ineame. 5. To associate with 
if\fltuntial and genteeJ people, with an appearance 
of equality, has its advantages; especially, where 
there are tons or daughters just entering on the 
stage of action; but, like all taker external advan- 
tages, they have their proper jmre, and may 
be bought too dearly; "never Day \oo much for 
the whistle.^ 6. Never let the eheapruss of an ar- 
ticle tempt you to purchase it, if you do not really 
need it; for nothing is cheap, that we do not leant. 
7. Vanity and prid* must yield to the dictates of 
honesty and prudence, 

Bllscelianeous* Great Britain — ^has dot> 
ted over the surface of the globCy with her 
poeeessums and military posts ; and her moxn^ 
ing rfrum-beat, following the suUy and keep- 
ing company with the hours, circle the earth 
daily, with one uribroken strain of the mar- 
tial airs of England. The steimi-engine is on 
the rivers, and the boatman may rest upon 
his oars; it is in the highways, and heginft 
to exert itself along the courses of larui-con- 
veyances ; .it is at the bottom of mines, a 
thousand feet below the surface of the earth ; 
it is in the mill and in the loorkshop of the 
traders: it rows, it pumps, it excavates, it 
ploughs, it carries, it draws, it lifts, it ham- 
mers, it spins, it weaves, it prints ; and seems 
to say to artisans. Leave your manual labor, 
give over your bodily toil, use your skill and 
reason to direct my power, and / will bear 
toil, with no mttscle to grow tveary, no nerve 
to relax, no breast to feelfaintness* 

▼▲Hixrixs. 
Cease, moamers ; cease complaint and weep no 
Your friends are not dead, but gone b^nt; [more ; 
Advanced a nafeor two— upon the road. 
Which you must travel in the steps they trode. 
True valor, friends, on virtue founded strong. 
Meets eUl evenu alike. 

Preach patience to the sea, when jarring winds, 
Throw up the swelling billow to the sky ; 
And if your reason mitigate her fury. 
My sood will be as calm. 
Contsntiony like a horse, 
Full of high/esrfm^, madly hath broken loose, 
And bears down all before him. 
The day shall come, that great avenging day. 
When TroyH prood gtories In the dust shall lay. 
Semd thy arrows forth. 

Strike \ strike the tyrants, and avenge my tsars, 
Skmder, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignebU minds. 
Other sins— only speaky—ssmrdet-^hrisks oat 
The element of iMittr-moistens the sank; 
OtxHso d fl iss wf isa n i, and bedews the *is»w i 
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> Bodilj, or 




493c _ 

mental, signifies 
hiifh degree of pain, 
wbich may appro- 
priately be called 

AOONT , or ANOUIBH ; 

the agony is a se- 
vere and perma- 
nent pain; the an- 
guish an oyer- 
whelming pain: a 
pang— is a sharp 
pain, and generally 
of short contin- 
uance: the pangs 
of conscience fre- 
quently trouble the 
person who is not 
hardened in guilt; 
and the pangs o disappointed lore are among 
the severest to be borne : " What pangs the ten- 
der breast of Dido tear!" CoMPLAimifo — <as 
when one is under violent painO distorts the fea- 
tures, almost closes the eyes; sometimes raises 
them wistfully ; opens the mouth, gnashes the 
teeth, draws up the upper lip, draws down the 
hosd upon the breast, and contracts the whole 
body : the arms are violendy bent at the elbows, 
and the fists clenched, the voice is uttered in 
groans, lamentations, and sometimes in violent 
screams : extreme torture producing fainting and 
death. 

Oh, rid me of this torture, tptiMy there, 
My madam^ with thy everlasting voice. 
l%e bells, in time of patUenu, ne-er made 
Like noise^ or were in that perpetual motion. 
All my AouM, [breath : 

Bat fiotr, streamed like a haA^ with her thick 
A lawyer could not have been heard, nor scarce, 
Another woman, such haU of words she let fall. 
2. What! the rogue who rohb'd mel do 
hang him, drofwn him, bum him, flay him 
aJxoe, 3. Hold your tonsue, we don't wmit 
to bear your nonsense about eoHngf hold 
your tongiUy and answer the quetHons, which 
the Justice is going put to you, about the mo- 
ney I lost, and which I suppose you have 
taken. 

Hide not thy tears : weep boldly— and be proud 
To give the flowing virtue manly way. 
'TIS nature*s mark, to know an honest heart by. 
Shame on those breasts of stone, that cannot melt, 
In soft adoption of another's sorrow ! 
O, who can bold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 
By a bare imagination of a feaM? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good. 
Gives but the greater feeling to the v^rse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more. 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the sore. 
AneedoCe* A rich Companion lady, fond 
of pomp and show, being on a visit to Come- 
Ha, the iUustrious mother of the Groeehii, 
diq;>layed her Jetoels and diamonds oetenta- 
tioualy, and requested that Cornelia should 
llhowA«r jewels. Cornelia turned the cotnv^ 
tatioii to another subject, till her jomahoiikl 



return from the public schools/ and when 
they had entered their mother's apartment, 
she, {Minting to them, said to the lady, 
** These are my jewels ; the only ornaments 
I admvrt,^^ 

X«»eonles» 1. If we complained lest, and 
tried to encourage and help each other more, we 
should find att our duties more easily performed. 
2. Happiness— cornier in the delight of perform 
ing uses for the $ahe of uses: that is, doing good 
for the scUce of good, instead of the love of rvirari, 
which is a selfish feeling : all sdfish feelings pro 
duee unhappiness in the degree they are enfcr- 
tained, 3. If we would be happy, we must put 
away, as fWr as we can, those thoughts and feel' 
ings, that have reference to ie^f alone, and culti- 
vate the higher ones, that have reference to the 
good of others, as tr«0 as ourselves. 4. To do 
good, for the sake of delight in doing good, is a 
selfish motive; but to do good to others, for the 
sake of making them happy, and, in doing it, for- 
get oursdres, is a heavenly motive. 5. If we 
would act from right motives, we must endeavor 
to put away every feeling, that is purely selfish ; in 
doing which, every effort will give us streyieA, 
like the repeated efforts of a child, in leoniing to 
walk. 6. Parerits should keep their ehSdren from 
every association that may tend to their injury, 
either in precept or preutict. 7. Love is omnipo- 
tent. 

Varieties. 1. That proftision of ton- 
gttage, and poverty of thought ^ which is call- 
ed being sponinneous, and original^ is no 
proof of simplicity of hearty or fi^edom of 
understandings there is more paper than 
gold, more words than ideas, in this '< care- 
less wealth,^ 2. Combined with goodness 
and truth, oratory is one of the most glo- 
rious distinctions of man ; it is a power, that 
influences ail: it elevates the affections and 
thoughts to enthusiasm; and animates tis 
in Joy, and soothes us in sorrow ; instru^iSy 
guides, and persuades us. 3. To resolve a 
proposition into its simplest elements, we 
must reason a posteriori; by observing the 
relation of sequences, we are enabled to sup- 
ply antecedents, involving the same relation ; 
thus, amotmting to the simplest state of a 
proposition. 

What nothing earthly gtwi, or, can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the hcaifeIt>of, 
Is vnmrs's prize. 
The friends tbon hast, and their adoption tried, 
OrappU them to thy sotd, with hooks of steel. 
3fifwf,— can raise, 
From its unseen eoneepHons. where they lie, 
Brigja in their mine,/onm, hues, that look Sttmiiy. 
Is it the language of some other state, 
Bom of its memory? For wAol— can wake 
The so%U^ strong instinct— of anothar world, 
Like music? 
Without good company, all dainties 
lA>se their true relish, and like painted grapes* 
Are only seen, not tasted. 
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ADMIBATION 
4«4. A mix. 
0d pauion.con- 
tbtlnx of won- 
der, minfled 
with pleating 
emotions; ati 
▼eneration,Iove,?' 
esteem, take 
•way the famil- 
iar gesture and 
expression of ^ 
simple love : it 
is a compound " 
passion, excited 
by something 
novel, rare, 
great, or excel- 
lent, either of 
persons or their 
works: thus we 
▼lew the solar system with admiration. It 
keeps the respectful look and attitude ; the eyes 
are wide open, and now and then raised to- 
wards heaven ; the mouth is open ; the hands 
llfled up ; the tone of voice rapturous ; speaks 
copiously and in hyperboles. Admiration — 
Is looking at any thing attentively with appre- 
ciation ; the admirer suspends his thoughts, not 
fVom the vacancy, but fVom the f^illness of his 
mind : be is riveted to an ohject, which tem- 
porarily absorbs bis fViculties : nothing but what 
is good and great^ excites admiration ; and none 
but cultivated mmds are very susceptible of it ; 
an ignorant person cannot admire : because he 
does not appreciate the value of the thing : the 
form and use must be seen at any rate. 

How beautiful the world is ! The green 
earth, covered with JUnvcrg — the treesy laden 
with rich blossoms — the bhie.«^ and the 
bright water, and the golden sunshine. 
The world is, indeed, beautiM; and He, who 
made it, must be beautiful. 

It is a hajrpy world. Hark ! how the mer- 
ry birds sing — and the young lambs — see ! 
how they gambol on the hillrside. Even the 
trees wave, and the brooks ripple, in gUvU 
ness. Yon eagle! — ah! how joyously he 
soars up to the glorious heavens — the bird of 
America. 

** His (Arone— is on the mounUin-top ; 

His jl«/<<«— the boundless air ; 
And hoary peoJIct, that proudly prop 

The «iin>*— his dweUin^e are. 
He rises, like a thing of light. 

Amid the neontidt blaze : 
The midway sun— is eltar aod bright ; 
It cannot dim hig gaze." 
It is hi^apy — I see it, and hear it all about 
me — nay, I feel it here, in the glow, the elo- 
quent glow of my own hetai. He who 
made it, must be happy. 

It IS a great world ! Look ofTto the mighty 
ocean, when the storm is upon it; to the 
huge mountain, when the thunder and the 
Hghtnings play over it ; to the vast forest, 
the interminable waste ; the sun, the moon, 
and the myriads of f&h stars, countless as the 
sands upon the seashore. It is a great, a 
magnificent world,— and He, who made it, 
oh ! Hr is the perfection of all loveliness, all 
goodness, all greatness^ all glory. 



How this grace 
Speaks his own standing ! what a mental poweE^ 
This eye shoots forth ! how big imagination 
Moves in this lip! to the dumbness of the gestoro 
One might interpret. 
Old men and beldamea. In the streets. 
Do prophecy upon it dangerously ; 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths; 
And when tbey talkofhim they shake their be 'ds. 
And whisper one another in the ear ; 
And be that speaks doih gripe the hearer's wrist; 
Whilst he that hears, makes fearful action. 
With wrinkrdbrows,withnods,with rolling eyes 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his Iron did on the anvil cool. 
With open mouth, swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with bis shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers, (which bis nimble baste 
Had safely thrust upon contrary feet,) 
Told of a many thousand warlike French, 
That were embattled and rank'd in Kent : 
Another lean nnwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

Anecdote. It was' so natural for Dr. 
Watts to speak in rhyme, that even at the 
very time he wished to avoid it, he could not. 
His father was displeased at this propensity, 
and threatened to te;Atp him, if he did not 
leave off making verses. One day, when he 
was about to put his threat in execution, the 
child burst into tears, and on his knees, said: 
Pray fkther, do, some pity take, 
And I will no more v»r»u make. 

Varieties. 1. What is a better securiiy 
against calumny, and reproach, than a good 
conscience ? 2. What we commence — from 
the impulse oi virtue, we too often continue 
from the spur of ambition ; avarice, htrsetf, 
is Hie oflspring of independence and virtue. 

3. Wealth, suddenly acquired, will rarely 
abide ; nothing but quiet, consistent industry, 
can render any people prosperous and happy. 

4. Did you ever think seriously of the design^ 
and uses of the thumb ? 5. Music, in p-oo- 
tice, may be called the gymnastics of the cf' 
fections. 6. The diflerence between honor, 
and honesty — seems to be principally in the 
motive; as the honest man does that fh>m 
love and duty, which the man of honor does, 
for the sake of character, 7. If there be any 
thing, which makes one ridiculous, to beings 
of superior faculties, it must be pride. 8. 
As is the mother, §o is the daughter; think 
of this ye mothers, and improve. 

The rich are wise : 
He that upon his back rich garments wears, 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas' ears : 
Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 
Gold is beavVs physio, life's restorative, 

O eredtUity, 
Thou bast as many $art, as/ams — ^bas tonguu. 
Opened— to erery sound of tmtk, MMftdsshoti. 
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ADMIRATION AND ASTONISHMENT, 

495. Implies 
confusion, arising 
firooi surprise, ite. 
at an extraordina- 
ry, or unexpected 
event: astonish- 
ment sifnifies to 
striice with the 
overpowering 
yolce of thunder ; 
we are surprised 
if that does, or 
does not happen, 
which we did, or 
did not expect ; 
astonishment may 
be awakened by 
similar events, 
which are more 
unexpected, and 
more unaccmintable : thus, we are astonished 
to find a friend at our hous4% w^hen we suppos- 
ed be was hundreds of miles distant; or to hear 
that a person has traveled a road, or crossed a 
itream, that we thought impassable. 
Tbese are thy glorious works. Parent of food. 
Almighty I thine this universal framty [then ! 
Thus tieniroua fuir! Tkfstif, koto wondrous, 
Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To u»—invisibU, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works : yet these declare 
Tby goodness, beyond thought, and power divine. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow ! 
Hyperion curls ; the fVont of Jove himself: 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station, like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 
A combination, and a form indeed. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal. 
To give the world assurance of a man. 
Whatjliutlheiel ^ 

Fair Portia's counterfeit f What demi-^od 
Hath come so near creation t Move their eyes 1 
Or, whether riding on the ball of mine. 
Seem they are in motion 7 Here are sever'd lips. 
Parted with sugar breath : so sweet a bar [hairs. 
Should sunder such sweet /rt«iid«: Here, in her 
Tbe paintar plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs.^Bnt her eyes I 
How could he see to do them ! having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his. 
And leave iUeJf unfinished. 

Anecdote. While Thucidydet was yet a 
boy, he heard Herodohu recite his histories, 
at the oljnnpic games, and is said to have 
tvepi exetedingly. The " Father of Histori- 
ans,*' observing how much the boy was mov- 
ed, congrattilated hi^ father, on having a child 
of such promise, and advised hhn to spare no 
pains in his educoHoru Thnddydes became 
one of the best historians of Greece. 
Wise legislators never yet could draw 
A fbz within the reach of common law ; 
For posture, dress, grimace, and aflbctation. 
Though foes to sense, are harmless to the nation ; 
Our last redress Is dint of verse to try. 
And satire is our Court of Chancery. 



Maxims. 1. Never consider the ofrinfoni ai 
ethers in a matter that does not concern them. 

5. It is of but little use to argue a point with one, 
whose mind is made up on the subject. 3. Beware 
at objections, founded on wrong ideas. 4. A wo- 
man*s conclusions are generally proof against 
the most eloquent reasonings. 6. Look wUAia, 
instead of wither, for the true criterion of ac- 
tion, and be manly and indspendsnt. 6. Let the 
square and rule of life be— /# U right 7 7. Be 
cautious in yielding your better jud^paeiU to the 
wishes of others. 8. We generally err, in under' 
(olrtji^— what we do not understand. 9. Tht^ 
will surely be wise, who profit by nperienee. 10. 
A clear head — makes sura work. 

Temperance* Happy are they that have 
made their escape from the drinking custom of 
the world, and enrolled their names amongst the 
friends of Temperance ; for, by so doing, they 
have most probably escaped from an early death. 
Death, not only of the body, but of the soul, for 
the habit of intoxication is calculated to destroy 
both. 

Varieties. 1. When once you profess 
yourself a friend, be always such. 2. Blame 
not, before you hvive examined : understand, 
then rebuke. 3. Some people will never 
learn anything ; for this reason, they under- 
stand everything too soon, 4. Who can cal- 
culate the importance of learning to say,Ao. 

6. By following the order of Providence, and 
obeying the laws ofltfe and being, we shall 
not become /o/tg-ued. 6. Abstraction, is the 
power, which tlie understanding has, of 
separating the combinations, wtiich are pre- 
sented to it ; it is also called the power of con- 
sidering qualities, or attributes of one object^ 
apart firom the rest. 7. There is a Provi" 
denee in the least of man's thoughts and at- 
turns; yea, in all his common and trifling 
concerns. 

Words are like leaves ,* and where they most a- 
Much fhiit of senee beneath.is rarely found. rbound 
False eloquence— like the prismatic glass. 
Its gaudy colors spreads on every place : 
The fticc of JVatitre — we no more survey, 
Ml glares alike, without distinction gay ; 
But true expression, whatever itshinss upon, 
It gilds all objects, but it alters— none. 
Expression is the dress oC thought, and still 
Appears more decent— tM more suitable. 

A Just roan canaot fear; 

Not, though the malice of traducing tongues. 

The open vastness of a tyrant's ear. 

The senseless rigor of the wrested laws. 

Or the red eyes of strain'd authority. 

Should, hi a point, meet all to take his lift : 

His innocence Is armor 'gainst all tbese. 

Music so soAens and disarms the mind. 
That not an arrow does resistance find ; 
Thus the fkir tyrant celebrates the prize, 
And acts herself the triumph of her eyes; 
So Nero once, with harp in hand, survey*d 
His flaming Rome, and as it bam'd, be play^. 
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496. Thi Mikob, attd somi of thx Ma- 
jor pABSioirs. The following common ex- 
pressions are full of meaning: such judg- 
ments are passed every day, concerning dif- 
ferent indiriduals; ** Von :]ji-lii hiLii - n It 
inluMeyes.' the tooA- 1^[ ihx- itian i« t'iWLJt;h; 
h^ has an honest coyuiU'iyuu-^z his jiianner 
■ets every one at hiu oaac ; I will tnist him 
for his honest face ; Hhould hf doceive nn, I 
will never trust any bcKly ii^aiii; he cann.)t 
look a person in thefai^t ,- his npcM^rancr is 
a gainst him; he is better (or wonie,) thiin I 
took him to be." 

49y. Admohi- 
noN — assumes a 
grave air bordering 
on severity ; the 
head is sometimes 
shoken at the |)er- 
son we admonish, 
as if we felt for the 
miseries he was 
likely to bring up- 
on himself; th« 
band is directed to 
the person spoken 
to, ^d the fore-fin- 
ger, projected from 
tne rest, seems to 

Kint more particu* 
riy to the danger ^ v i u \ 
we give warning ^ V- i h\\ Jf Jl 

of; the veice assumes n low f^<^^\, Ijorckritig on a 
monotone, with a mixiuri^ ol seTrnty iumI ajtiij^u- 
thy of pity, and xeproar b. 

MiscxLLAKSous. 1 . Thc habitualirii; chil- 
dren to work for, and t^^rvc Ifw poor, yjnrtirti- 
larly poor ehUdren^ viith a ^ood iHfU may 
justly be regarded, as tcndirn^ to promote the 
reception of the highcj";! urditr ond qitnHiy if 
heavenly virtue. 2. It ia not in ktivivin^Mie 
will of God, btit in tloiniK it, tliat wc shall Iw 
blessed. 3. The nobleM a*|>ps:t in whirh the 
divine majesty of tl» Lord can be vicwfil, 
is that, in which he prt^mtf:d himself, whrn 
he said, that he "canip. nal to he mmishn i 
unto, but toiTiinis/er ,- ' and bow i^cjii a priv- 
ilege ought we to CElei^m il to be, lo fullu^v 
his example. 4. What a pit if it is, that pa- 
rents sail teachers an- Jiijt more* anxiaun to 
mend the heart, than fumiKL Uic kauL'^ ^if 
their children and [jupijul 5. CharUt/ is 
something more than a ivtrrd, or wuih / it jb 
the consistent j9rae/if^ of true wisdotn. 
n^is one thing to be Hmf (#itf, EscQliii, 
Another thing— to/oA. J tiotcJc^nf— * 
The >wr|r, passing on the? priimier'^ life. 
May, on the sworn twrlvi?, htive a tlncf of iwo^ 
Guiltier than him they trif ,■ whut'* opm made 
To justice, that it seizes oti. W'lmt kiww fiiorn, 
The latnyrhattkievee do pojj on iliiev^! 'lii preij- 
Thejetoel that we find, we sioop and lak^ 
Because we see it ; but iwhat we do »ii>4 see. 
We trmd upon, and ne¥er thinJie of ft. 
Yoo may not so extenunie hk offenue, 
For I have had such fautlt ; but raihi^r lell mc 
When i, that eeniure htm, 4o not so nfff ml, 
Lat mine ovm judgment pnncrn oul my ^esch, 
And nothing eome in partial . f ] c m u st c/ 1>. 



Mfc-rtms. 1. If a person feeb wrong, he will 
be very sure to pidge wrong, and thence do 
wrong. S. Passions atrong^ Judgment wrongs all 
the world over. 3. Always do the very he*l you 
ean^ and then ypuUl be a wise man, 4. Children 
should be encouraged to do., whatever they im- 
dertaht, in the very best manner. 5. He who 
aims UnOy can never hit csea/Md objects ; and he 
who is accustomed to do the best he can, in Utum 
things, will be best prepared to attain excellence 
in the highett. 6. Children should never be al- 
lowed to fall into habits of disorder in anything ; 
nor permined to put things out of order, or moke 
work for olhen. 7. Of good!*, prefer the greatest; 
of evils choose the least, 8. Children are always 
more attraeted and interuted by ora< instruction, 
than by hook instruction. 

Anecdote. A ^tmker — ^was waited on by 
four of his workmeriy to make their complir 
merits to him, and ask for tlieir usual New* 
yeiu^B gifts. The Quaker told them, TAfre are 
your gifts,— choose fifteen francs, or the Bi- 
ble. All took the francs, but a lad, about 
fourteen, who chose the Bible, as the Qua- 
ker said it was a good book ; and, on opening 
it he found, between the leaves, a gold piece 
of forty fnncM. The others held down their 
heads, and the giver told them, he was sorry 
they had not made a better choice. 

Varieties. 1. We cannot be truly just, 
without prudence, or truly prudent, without 
justice f because prudence leads us to in- 
quire what is just ; and Justice alone can 
prevent that perversion of intellect taking 
pkce, which often passes for prudence, but is 
only cunning, the offspring of selfishness. 
2. Temperance signifies the right use of the 
right things, furnished by nature for our en- 
joyment, so that they may not injure, but 
ben^ us ; and instead of ur{fitting us for 
our duties, dispose and Jit us for their per- 
formance. 3. He, who is not temperate, is a 
slave to his appetites and passions t Uie slave 
of drinking, gluttony and lust; of pride, 
vanity and ambition / because he is not at 
liberty to be, what he was created to be. 
The prophet spoke : when, with a gkx>my frown. 
The monarch started — (Yom his shining throne ; 
Black ehdUr filled his breast, that boii'd with tW, 
And, from his effbalb, flashed the living fire. 
Of beasts, it is confessed the ape — 
Comes n«Bf»( us — in human shape ; 
Like man, he imitates each.^i«/iion/ 
And maliee — is his ruling passion. 
I heM, when vice con bolt her arguments. 
And tnrfM«— has no tongue, to check hcrprula 
But not to me return 
Day, or the sweet approach of «ren and mom, 
But fioud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me. 
If sweet content is banished from my soul. 
Life grows a burdenj and a wei^t of woe. 
Music— fn<n;o u«, and we know not irAy / 
We feel the teartf but caiuiot trace their sourm. 
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408. Affirmiro, 

with a judicial oaih, ii 
expre«»ed by lifting up 
the right hand and eyes 
towaras heaven ; if con- 
science be applied to. 
by laying the right hand 
upon the breast exactly 
upon the heart ; the voice 
low and solemn, the 
words slow and deliber- 
ate ; but when the affir- 
mation is mixed with 
rage or resentment, the 
voMce is more open and 
loud, the words quicker, 
and the countenance has all the confidence of a 
strong and peremptory assertion. 

Notes. The Duke tedrapraMlMdLonlTlrariow with bb 
plebeian eztiKctkm and hii raeeat trimiwion to the peenffB. He 
row from the woolncfc and advaneed dowlj to the place from 
which the cfaaocellor addrOMi the hooee, dien fizinf bit eye on 
the Duke (in the wonb of a qjectalarO "with the look of Jove 
when he hat gneped the thander," q»ke as bllowa: 

My Lord»—\ am ahiazed ; ves my Lords, I am 
amazed at liis .grace's speech. The noble duke 
cannot look before him. behind him, or on either 
tide of him, witliout seeing some noble peer, who 
owes his seal in this house to his successful ex- 
ertions, in the profession to which I belong. Does 
he not feel that it is as honorable, to owe it to 
these, as to being the accident of an accident? To 
all these noble k>rds, the languase of the noble 
duke is as applicable, and as msulting, as it is to 
myself. But I donH fear to meet it single and 
alone. No one venerates the peerage more tlian 
I do--but, my lords, I must say, that the peerage 
solicited me,— not I the peerage. 

Nay nnore,— I can say, and will say, that as a 
peer of parliamenU— as q;>eaker of this right hon- 
orable house, as keeper of the great seal,— as 
gnardian of hit majesty's conscience, — as lord 
high chancellor of England— nay, even in^ that 
character alone, in which the noble duke would 
think it an affront to be considered— but which 
character none can deny ma — as a max, I am, at 
this time, as much respected, at the proudest peer 
I now look down upon. 
A man of sovereign parts he is etteem'd ! 
Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms ; 
Nothing becomes him ill, diat he would weU. 
The only soil of his fair virtue's glost, 
(If virtue's gloss will stain with any soil,) 
Is a sharp wit matoh'd vrith too blunt a will : [wills 
Whose edge hath power to cut, whose will still 
It should none spare that come within hit power. 

AnecdoU. ButUTj Bishop of Durham, 
and author of the Analogy, being applied to 
for a charitable subscription, aaked his steward 
what money he had in his house ; the stew* 
ard informed him there were five hundred 
pounds. ** Five hundred pounds .'" said the 
bishop ; " what a shame for a bishop to have 
such a sum in his possession !" And he or- 
dered it o/i to be given to the poor immedi- 
ately. 

Bold with joy, 
Forth from his lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight!) the owlet Atheism, 
Sailing on obscure wings athwart the noon, 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious son in heaven, 
Cries out, " Where is it?'* 

The worid i»$tiU deceived by omamenL 



Ii«e<Males. I have teen the /oiMr— wither^ 
ing on the stalk, and its bright feoro— spread on 
the ground. I kwked again; it vpmng forth 
afirah ; its stem was crowed with new buds, and 
its sweetness filled the air. I have seen the sun 
set in the wesL, and the shades of night shut in 
the wide horizon : there was no color or shape, 
nor beauty, nor musk ; gloom and darkness brooded 
around. I looked ! the sun broke/ortA again upon 
the easty and gilded the mountain-vops ; the larh 
rote— to iheet him from her low nest, an4 th« 
shades of darknett fled away. I have seen tho 
insect, being coin« to its full size, languish, and re- 
fuse to «a< ; it spun itself a tomb, and was shroud- 
ed in the tilkeu coru : it lay without/of, or shape, 
or /power to move. I looked ogam .* it had burst its 
tomb; it was full of U/e, and sailed on colored 
wings through the tofl air ; it rejoiced in its new 
being. 

Varieties. 1. Many a young^ lady can 
chatter in French or Italian, thrum the piano, 
and paint a little, and yet be ignorant of 
housekeeping, and not know how even to 
make a loaf of bread, roast a piece of meat, 
or make a palatable soup. 2. It is a false 
idea to Uiink of elevating woman to her right 
position of intelligence and influence in so- 
ciety, without making her thoroughly and 
practically acquainted with the details of do- 
mestic life. 3. It is wrong for either men or 
women, to bury themselves in their every- 
day avocation, to the neglect of intellectual 
and moral culture, and the social amenities 
of life: but it is still worse to give exclusive 
attention to the latter, and utterly neglect the 
former ; because, in the former are involved 
our first and most important duties. 4., Neg- 
lected duties never bring happiness: even 
the best of society would ihil to delight, if 
enjoyed at the expense of human duties. 6. 
That which is our duty should always take 
precedence : otherwise, no effort to obtain 
happiness can be successiHiL 
SliU— let my song— a Mbler note asstnne, 
And sing the impressive force of Spamo on man: 
Then, heavkk— and earth, as if eontending,-^ie 
To raise his being,— nnd serene— his soul. 
Can he forbear— to join— the general smile 
Of NATURB ? Can fierce possums — vex his breast. 
While every gale is peace, and every grow 
Ismetocfy.' 

The happirus*— of human kind, 
Consists— in reaitude of mirui, — 
A w»M— subdued to reason^s sway, 
And j«u«<m*— practiced to obey : 
Anopen^Bxid a gerterous heart. 
Refined from «(/i*A*MM— and art; 
PaHenes, which moek$—tA/ortunes power, 
And ii;udom— neither sad, nor sour. 
Never forget our tooo,— but always cling 
To the fixed hope—^h'i there wUl be a tiaie,— 
When we can meet— wn/«fl«r»d— and be W«»- 
With tbe/ua happiness— of certain love. 
A vUktin, when he most seems kind. 
It most to be suspeettd. 
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409* Rxmioir. 
Having gone thro*) 
briefly, with the ma- 
yof passions, and 
given illustrations 
of each, before dis- 
missing these im- 
portant subjects, il 
may be useful to 
present the nunor 
ones; occasionally 
alluding to the prin- 
cipal oties. The ac- 
companying engra- 
ving represents 
calm fortitude, di»* 
cretion, beuevo- 
leuce, goodiiess,and 
nobility. Admira- 
tion may also be 
combined with amazement: TOTpnsi?, {which ilg- 
aifies— taken on a sudden,) may, for a moment, 
startle; astonishment may stupefy, and cause an 
entire suspension of the faculties; but AMAZKMKrr 
hBB also a mixture of perturbation; as the word 
means to b*^ in a maze, so as not to be able to 
collect one's self: there is no mind that may not, 
at tunes, be thrown into amazement at the awful 
diape nsations of Providence. 

ADMONmOir TO ACT JI7STLT. 

Remember March, the ides of Maxch reinember! 
Did not great Ju/iiw— bleed for jubtick' sake? 
What viilain tooch'd his tody, — that did «fa6, 
And not for justice f 
What! shall one of u*, 

That struck the/oremosf man— of a« this worlds 
But for supporting robbers, shall Ufe-^now— 
Contaminate our^n^en with base bribe* f 
And sell the mighty space of our largfc honorg, 
For so much trashr—n» may be grasped thusf 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moorif 
Than such a ~ 



Anecdote. Etheltjoold, bishop df Win- 
chester, in king Edgar's time, sold the gold 
•nd silver vessels belonging to the church, to 
relieve the poor, during a famine, saying: 
<* There is no reason, that the senseless tem- 
ples oCQod, should abound in riches, while his 
livins temples ware perishing with himger." 

DoaiGafric upn awd happixkss. 
O happy they ! the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in oru fate 
Their htarts, their/or«u««, and their beings blend. 
Tis not the coarser tie— of A umon laws, 
Unnatural oft, and ybreifn to tlie mind, 
That binds their ptaee, but harmony itsdf, 
Attuning all their passions into Une; 
Where /r/mdjA/p— full, exerts her softest povirer, 
Perfect estum, enliven'd by desire 
Ineflalilr, and sympathy ofsotd; 
Thought, meeting thought, and teiU preventing uriU, 
With boundless eor\fidence: for nought but Jbts 
Can answer love, and render bliss secure. 

Merit — seldom shows 
Irself— bedecked in tinsel, or fine clothes j 
But, AfTwiX-like, »ti» oft'ner us'd to/y, 
And hide its beauties— in obscurity. 
For places in the court, are but like beds-^ 
In the hospital i where this man's A«ut— lies 
▲t that man^u/ool, and so, tower and knoer. 



IiSMOiilcs. 1. The «&— often delay till, to- 
morrow, what ought to be done to-^iay. 2. Scienes 
is the scribe, and theology the interpreUr of God's 
works. 3. Regret is unavailing, when a ddtt is 
contracted; Iho' a little prudence, might have pre- 
vented iu being incurred. 4. A Unui, or vehement 
mode of delivery, accompanied by a haughty ac- 
tion, may render an expression highly offensive; 
but which would be perfecdy harmless, if pro- 
nounced properly. 6. Dishonesty chooses the most 
expeditious route ; virtue the right one,*though it be 
more circuitous. 0. Is the wul a mere vapor, a 
somediing without either essence or form? 7. Im- 
pressions, firmly ^ec/ in the mind, and long cher- 
ished, are erased with greax difficulty ; how impor- 
tant, then, they should be good ones. 

DiAonlty^ — is a severe instructor, eet over 
U8 by the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows us better 
than wo know ourselves, and he loves us bet- 
ter too. He, that wrestles with us, strengthens 
our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our an- 
tagonist is our helper. This amicable conflict 
with difficulty obliges us to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with our olo'ect, and compels us 
to conaidcir it in all its relations. It will not 
suffer tis to be superficial. 

VABIXTISS. 

Sleep — seldom visits sorrow; 
When it does, it is a contforter. 
Why, on that brow, dwell sorrow and dismay. 
Where iotses were wont to sport, and snules to play? 
With efuol mind, what happen, lot w btar, 
Vorjoy, nor frieM loo much, In- thiiifs beTood oor cars. 
Thus, my fleeting days, at last, 
Unheeded, sileptly are passed, 
Calm/y— shall I resign my breath, 
In Itfe-^unkrwwny—forgot'— in death. 
Love— never reasons, but profusely gives ; 
Gives, like a thoughtless prodigal, iu a/Z, 
And trmMts then, lest it has done too Utile. 
Tho' aU seems lost, His impious— \d despair; 
The tracks of Providence— Yike rivera— wind. 
Why shrinks the soul 
Bach on hersdf, and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the i)ti;im<y— that stirs within us. 
StiU raise— for good— Wit supplicating voice. 
But leave to Hbavkjt the measure, and the chotce; 
Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 
The secret amimsh of a qiecious prayer. 
Implore His aid; in His decisions rest; 
Secure— whate-er He gives, he gives the hesU 
Yet, when the sense of sacred praenee fires, 
And strong dwoHon—xo the skies aspires, 
t'our forth thy/«Tow— for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, and a wia resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For jKXlMnee, sovereign o'er transmuted ill; 
Fox faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death— )iinA nature's sifputl of retreat: 
These goods — ^for taan— the laws of Aaaem ordain , 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to 
With (Aest celestial u>Mfic>m calms the mind, [finis. 
And makes the happiness— she does not^Sful. 
Call it diversion, and the pill goes doton. 
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. Arguing requires a cool, eedate, atten- 
tive aspect, and a close, slow, and empbatical 
accent, with much demonstration by the hand ; 
h assumes somewhat of authority, as If fully 
convinced of what it pleads for ; and sometimes 
rises to 'great veliemenee and energy of action : 
the voice .clear, distinct, and firm as in eovjidtnct. 

RBASOimiO WITH DBFSBElfCX TO OTBBBS. 

Ay, but yet- 
Let us be i;eeii, and rather eut a littie, [tlemon. 
Than fall and bruise to death. Alas! this jpen- 
Whom I would saes, had a most nobU flither ! 
Let but your kon»r know, (whom I believe 
To be most straight in virtue) whether, in 
The working of your own affectiont, [iii/^. 

Had time cohered with ploee, or place with wiek- 
Or, that the resolute ar.tlng of your bloodt [poee^ 
Could have attained the effect of your cwn jmr- 
Whether yon had not some time in your Itfe, 
Err'd in this pvimt^ you censure now in JUm, 
And puli*d the law upon you. 

ff91. Appectatioh— displaysitself in a thou- 
sand different gestures, airs, and )ooks, accord- 
ing to the character which the. person affects. 
Affeetatittn of leaminr—^iyea a stiff formality to 
the whole person : the words come stalking out 
with th'« pace of a funeral procession, and every 
•entence has the solemnity of an oracle. Jlffec 
tation—at piry— turns up the goggling whites of 
the eye to heaven, as if the person was in a 
trance, and fixes them in that posture so long, 
that the brain of the beholder grows giddy : 
tlten comes up deep grumbling, a holy groan 
from the lower part of the thorax, but so tremen- 
dous in sound, and so long protracted, that yon 
expect to nee a goblin rise, like an exhalation 
ttom the solid earth ; thus he Iwgins to ro^k, 
ftrom side to side, or backward and forward, like 
an aged pine on the side of a hill, when a brisk 
wind blows : the hands are clasped together, 
and often lifted, and the head shaken with fool- 
ish vehemence ; the tone of voice is canting, or 
a sing'song lullaby, not much removed from an 
Irish howl, and the words godly doggerel. A^;- 
rscTAtioM OP Bbautt, and kiUinr—^nit a firfe 
woman, by turns, into all sorts of forms, appear- 
ances and attitudes, but amiable ones : she un- 
does by art, or rather awkwardness, all that na- 
ture has done for her ; for nature formed her al- 
most an angel : and she, with infinite pains, 
makes herself a monicw ; this species of affec- 
tation is easily imitated, or taken off: in doing 
which, make as many, and as ugly grimaces, mo- 
tions and gestures, as can be made ; a>id take 
care that nature never peeps out ; thus you may 
represent coquettish affecution to th6 life. 

Aneedote. A nobleman adrised a Utknp 
to make an addition toTiishoufle, ofa new 
wing, in modem style. The ptelate answer- 
ed him, '' The diflSkvnce between your ad- 
Tioe and that which the devU gave to our 8a- 
Tiour — ^is, that Satcai advised Jebus to change 
gUmes into bread, that the poor might be iM; 
and you desire me to torn the breadot the 
poor into stonet. 

A wise poor man, 
li like a sacred book that's never read ; « 

To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead : 
This age thinks better of a gilded fi>ol, 
Tiian of a threadbare saint in wisdom's school. 
Ckeerfal loob— make svery dish— (t/ss«l» 
And tis tkat—QMOvnB a welcoms. 



ItacoBies. 1. To &imw— b one thing, to ds, 
is another. %. Consider what \a said, rather than 
who said it : and the consequence of the argU" 
Msnt, rather than the consequence of him, who 
ddiwre ft. S. These proverbs, maxims, and lacon- 
ics, are founded on the/ocfs, that mankind are the 
ssflu, and that the paseionM are the disturbing 
force* ; the greater or lees prevalence of which, 
give individuality to character. 4. If parents 
give their children an improper education, whose 
is the mtsfortane, and whose the crimes 1 5. The 
greater your faeilUiee are for acquiring knowl- 
edge, the greater should be your efforts : and^s- 
MM— is the psver— of wwkinf efforts. 6. The 
worWs nnfkvorable views of conduct and cAs- 
raeter, are os floating cloudM, from which tbs 
hrightksi day is not fVee. 7. Never wa iiy b ut 
for love ,* and see that thou lovedi only what b 
lovely. 

Tias 'World. What is the happiness that 
this world can give 1 Can it defend us from dis- 
asters 7 Can it preserve our hearts from grief, 
6ur eyes ttom tears, or our feet from falling f 
Can it prolongour comforts ? Can it multiply our 
daysl Can it redeem ourselves, or our friends 
ttom death Y Can ic soothe the king of terms, 
or mitigate ihe agonies of the dying 1 

VABIVTIBS. 

Three poete, in three disunt ages bom, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The first in lofthiess of thought surpassed ; 

The next, in majesty ; in both, ihe last. 

The force of nature could no farther go ; 

To make a third, she Join'd the former two. 

ITn^sr s portrait of Milton— -Dryimt. 
The poetry of earth is never dead!— 

When all the birds are faint with the hot svd. 

And hide in cooling trees, a voke will run, 
From hedge to hedge al>out the new-mown mead; 
That is the grasshopper's ;— he Ukes the lead 

In summer luxury ;— he has never done 

With his delights ; for when tired out with tvm 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never!— 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrot a silence ttom the stove, there shrills 
The cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems to one, in drowsiness half lost. 
The grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 
Believe me, if all those endearing young charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, [arms. 

Were to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my 

Like fklry gifte fkding away ; [thou art. 

Thou wouldst still be ador'd, as this moment 

Let thy loveliness fkde as it will. 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart. 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 
It is not while beauty and yoath are thy owa. 

And thy cheeks unproftin'd by a tear, 
That the fbrvor and fkith of a soul can be known. 

To which time will but make thee move dear. 
. Ob ! the heart that has tnilyiov'd, never forgets. 

But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 

Thesame look which she tum'd when hs rosH 
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808* AuTHOiMTT— op*»n8 iho eoont^nnnce, but 
.drmwa th« eye-brow» a little, so as to give the look 



«n air of gravity. 

ArraoArrr fobbiddixo combatakts to noH*. 
Let them lay by their hdniets and their apeara, 
And both return back to their chain again : — 
WWidraw from us,—and let the tntmpA loiuid ; 
Draw near — 

And li«t wliat, with our cmincU^ we have tfon*. * 
For that our kingdom's earfft— should not be jptTtf, 
With tlial dear Uood wltich it hath/mfer -tf ; 
And for our «yef~-doth kaU the dire a*p«et^ 
Of civil it*ot<m/«, ploughed up withnc^giUor'ifworda: 
Therefore, we banish you our Urritaria .• 
7ou,,cousin Hertford^ upon pain cidtatk. 
Till tunc* five summers have enriched onr fields, 
Shall not regret our fair dQminion»f 
But trvad the stranger paths oibanishmtnL 

50^ Philosophera say^ that man is a mi- 
erocoam^ or a little worlds resembling in mi^ 
niaiure every part of the great i and, in our 
opinion, the body natural may be comparM 
to the body poiitict and if that be so, how 
can the Epicurean'a opinion be true, that the 
univerae was formed by a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms? which we will no more believe, 
than that the accidental jumbling of the let- 
ters of the alphabet could fiiU by chance into 
a moBtingemoua and learned treatise of phi- 
loaophy. 

On pain of deoiA,— no person be so bold 
Or daring Aanfy, as to tauth the lists, 
Except the manhai, and such ojleen 
Appointed to dirtet these fair designs. 

THS BOOK Of HATUBX. 

Let/aiicy-4anl, 
And be it our$—to folhw, and admirif 
As well we may, the groret infinite 
Of nature. Lay asid* the sweet resonrce 
Tliat winter needs, and may at will obtain^ 
0( authors, chaste and gpod, and let us read 
The living page, whose eeery character 
Jidights, and gives us wisdom. Not a trtSj 
AplafitfU. leaf, a blossom^ bat contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and ready 
And read ogam, and still find something neWj 
Something to please, and something to tnjtruet, 
E'en in the noisome weed. 

Aneodote. Eat Bacon. Dr. Wataon, late 
bishop of Landaffy was enthuaiaatieally at- 
tached to the writings of Lord Bacon i and 
considered, that no one, desirous of acquuing 
real soun?l knowledge, could read the works 
of that great man tooc^^ or with too much 
care and attention. It was frequently re- 
marked by him^" If a man wishes to become 
uH^e, he should eat Bac&n." 

Blaklng Resolutions. Never form a re- 
soluiion tliat is not a good one; and, when 
once formed, never break it 1/ you form a 
resolution, and then break it, you set your- 
self a bad example, and you are very likely 
to follow it A person may gel the habit of 



great, hnX by keeping his resolutions ; no per- 
son ever escaped contempt, who could not 
keep them. 

Laeonlcs. 1. Writing and printing serve as 
clotlting to our ideas, by which they become visi- 
ble informs, and pennanent in duration; thos, 
painters speak oC' embodying the fleeting colors 
of beautiful^oire/y, by^'ng them in some earth- 
ly substance. Q. W hen the pupi I of our intdlcctual 
eyes becomes adjusted to the darkness of error, 
genuine trudi dazzUs and blinds us. 3. Habit can 
only get the better of habit ; but beware of chang- 
ing oru bad habit for another. 4. The torch of 
impfe^anent, is destined to pass from hand to 
handi and what, tho' wc do not see the order? S. 
When natare is excited, she will put fonh her ^ 
fwts; if not in a right, in a wrong way. 6. Cor^ 
sent^n die esatnee of marriage, the eflr«fnonu»— iu 
fonn, and the du ti es i tt uae». 

Pbyslolosleal Isnoraaee— is undoubt- ' 
edly, the most abundant source of oar suflerings : 
«rery person, accustomed to the sick, roust have 
heard them deplore Hheir ign«ran«»— of the neces- 
sary eonaequmees of diose practices, by which 
their health lias been destroyed: and when men 
shall be deeply convinced, tliat the eternal taws qf 
Natmte have connected pain and decrepitude with 
one mode of life, and health and vigor with aruahar, 
they will avoid \ht former, and adhere to the tatter. 
It is strange, however, to observe, tliat the gener^ 
aUty of mankind do not seem to bestow a single 
thought on die preservation of dieir health, till it is 
too tole to reap any ben^ from their conviction. 
U knowledge of this kind were generally diffused, 
people would seose to imagine, that the human 
constitution was so badly contrived, that a state 
of general health could be overset by every trifle f 
for instance, by a little eetd; or diat die reenery 
of it lay concealed ui a few drops, or a pm. Did 
they better understand the nature of tkrorUe dis- 
eases, and the oanses which produce Uiem, they 
coald not be so unreaaonabU as to diink, that tiiey 
nugbt live as they cheese, with tmpimfty ; or did 
they know anydiing of madtetfu, diey would aoim 
be convinced, Uiat diongh fits of pain have been 
relieved, and aieknas cored, for a thm, die re^ea^ 
tabUshmmt of Asa^f^-depends on ver>- diffprent 
powers and principles. 

Tis doing «mmg— creates such doubts. These 
Render oajealouSf and destroy our peace. 

Though wisdom— ynke. 
Suspicion sleeps at wisdom^ gate^ and to stmpHtity 
Resigns her charge; while goodness thinks no iU^ 
Where no ill seems. 
Tis god-like magnanimity— to keep, 
When most provoked, our reason eahn, and efoor. 
CArislumiey— depends on fact; 
Bebgion^iu not theory, but acL 
Amid thy bowers— the tyrants hand is seen, 
And desUoHon — ^reddens oil thy green. 
No ,* there is none. — no ruler of the stars ; 
Regardful of my mucrMs,— saidi despair. 
Calm, and serene, he sees approaching dtsfj^ 



breaking his resolutions; this is as bad to 

the character and mind, as an incurable dia- As the safe port, the peaceful, silent shore, 

eaae to the body. No person can become | Where he may rest,-^ife's tedious voyage o'er. 
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II05* BvFTOONBKT— auomet a sly, arch, leer- 
ing gravitr ; nor must it quit Die serioas aspect, 
though all should split their sides : which com- 
mand of countenance is somewhat difficult, but 
not K> hard to acquire, as to restrain the contrary 
^vmpathy — ^that of weeping when others weep. 
Kxamples will suggest themselves. CoMM^ifDiiia 
requires a ^peremptory air, a severe and stern look: 
the hand is held out, and moved towards the 
person to whom the order is given, with the palm 
upwards, and sometimes it is accompanied with 
a significant nod of the head to the person ad- 
dressed. If the command be abnluu, and to a 
person unwillinff to o6ev, the right hand is extend- 
ed and prcgectea forcibly towards him. 

We were not bom to 5u«, but to eommand ; 

Which, since we cannot do, to make yon/rMiub, 

Be ready-— as your liva sliail answer it, 

At Coventry , upon Sl Lamberfs day ; 

There— «hBil yojar svoords-'nnd lancet abbrthjitx 

The swelling differtiwe of your settled Ato ;' 

Since we cannot eiay you, yon shall see <• 

Jftftice— decide the victor's chivalry. 

Lord JUarsAa^—K^mmand our tjffUtn at ormz^ 

Be ready— to direct these home alarms. 

Silence, ye wmds, 
That make outrageous war i^xm the ocean : 
And thou, old ocean ! lull thy boisterous waves; 
Ye wavering elements, be hushed as death, 
While I impose my dread commands on hell; 
And thou, piofoundest hell : whose dreadful sway 
Is given to me by fate and demi-gorgon— [gions 
Hear, hear my powerful voice, thro' all thy re- 
And from thy gloomy caverns thunder the reply. 
Begone! forever leave this happy sphere : 
For penur'd lovers have no mansions here. 
liOok round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knotoing it, pursue. 

HappliMM^-does not consist bo mach in 
outward circunuianea a«d pergonal gratifir 
cations, as in the inward feeHnga. There 
can be no true enjoyment of that, which is 
not honestly obtained ; for a sense of guilt in- 
fuses into it a bitter ingredient, which makes 
it nauseous. What pleasure can the drun^ 
ard have in his cups, when he knows, that 
every drop he swallows, is so much dishon- 
estly taken from his wife and children; and, 
that, to aatijfy his brutal propensity, they are 
deprived of the necessaries qf life? 

Aneedote. Dr, Franklin. The follow- 
ing epitaph, was written by himself, many 
years previous to his death: "The body of 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, (like the cover 
of an old book, its contents torn otit, and 
stripp'd of its lettering and gilding,) lies here 
food for worms ; yet the work itself shall not 
be lost; for it will, {as he believed,) appear 
once more in a new and more beauUAil edi- 
tion, corrected and amended by the Author." 
He is a parricide to his mother's name, 
And with an impious hand murthers her fome, 
That wrongs the praise of women; that dares write 
Libels on saints, or with foul ink requite 
The milk they lent us. 

None think the great tinhappy, bat the great 



Lacomles* 1. Every act of appormt ditov* 
der and destruction, is, when contemplated arigfat| 
and taking in an immeasurable lapse of ago, the 
niost perfect ordery wisdom, and Ume. 2. As it re- 
spects tlie history of our race, scarcely the first 
hour of man has yet passed over our heads ; why 
then do we speak of ptirtitMty T 3. In turning 
our eyes to the regions of darkness, in the history 
of man, as well as to those of lights we are in- 
duced to reflect upon our ignorance, as well as np' 
on aofknowUdger 4. The natural history of mafi, 
is of more importance than that of all animals, 
vegetables, and nuntreds; and, in mastering die 
fomvtTy we receive a key to unlock the mysteries 
of the lax», 0. Smrte professors of religion boast 
of their ignorance of seienee; and some would- 
be philosophers, treat with eoniempt, all truths, that 
are not matherruOleal, and derived fitun fads : 
which show the greatest folly? 

BlKsets of Siftceess. If you Would re- 
venge yourself on those who have sUghied 
you, be succesrful; it is a bitter satire on 
their want of judgment, to show that you 
can do without them, — a gallin% wound—Ao 
the self-love— of proud, inflated people ; but 
you must reckon on their h^firedf as they 
wUl never /orgioe you. 



J*«y— never/oiZ, who die 
In a good cause ; the block may soak their gore ; 
Their heads— may sodden m the sun, their limbs, 
Be strung to d(y-gates, and eastle-vnUe ; 
But still, their «pfWif— walk uboad. Though ytttrs 
Elapse, and ofA«rs~share as dark a doMO, 
They but augment the deep swelling thought, 
Which overpowers all others, and conduct 
The world at last— to pbbxsom. 
The oe«on,— when it rolls aloud, 
The (emp«s^-bursting from the doud, 

In one uninterrupted peal ! 
When darkness — sits around the sky. 
And shadowy /onw— go trooping by; 

And evetlasting mountains reel, 
AU, XLL of this-is FREKDOWPS song— 

*Tis peoM,- 'tis jMotei- xtkbnallt. 
JOT kneels, at morning's rosy prime, 

In worship to the rising sun; 
But Sorrow loves the cabner time, 

When the day-god his course has run : 
When Night is in her shadox^-y car, 

Pale Sorrow wakes while Joy tioth sleep, 
And, guided by the evening star, . 

She wanders forth to muse and weep. 
Joy loves to cull the summer flower. 

And wreath it roimd his happy brow; 
But when the dark autumnal hour ^ 

Hath laid the leaf and blossom low ; 
When the frail bud hath lost its worth. 

And Joy hath dash'd it from his crest, 
Then Sorrow takes It from the earth, 
To wither on her withered breast 
Oh, Liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight! 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty toodp thy wanton train. 
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S06« CoanoorDATKnc— is the ezpreMion of the 
•{ipfObKlion we have for any objectf in which 
we find any congruity to our ideas of excellence, 
nataral, or moral, lo as to commuiiicftte pleasure : 
M it generally supposes superiority in tne person 
ooromending, it assumes the aspect of love (but 
without desire and respect,} and expresses itself 
in a mild tone of voice, with a small degree of 
confidence ; the aims are gently spread, the hands 
open, with the palms upwards, directed toward the 
Mfson approved, and sometimes liAed up and 
iowui as if pronouncing praise. 
Tott have done our pleasures very much grace, fair 
Set a fair fashion ou our enltrtainment^ [ladits; 
Which was not ha^fao beautiAil and kind ; 
You've added worth onto't, and liv^y /iMtrs, 
And eniertain^d me with mine own dmnus- 
I am td thttnk you for it 
O good old man, how wtU in ft«»— appean 
The constant serrice of the antique leorbf, 
When service sweat for tfuly, not for mud! 
Jhou arrnot for the/oMieif of these times, 
Where none will sweat— but far promotion] 
And having titai, do choke their scrviec up, 
Even with the hoeing: it is not so with ihoi. 

a07. Obsirtatioit.. Nothing appean 
easier than to o6««rof , yet ftw things are more 
nnoommon. By observe — is meant to consi- 
der a subject in all its various parts ; flrst, each 
part se];>aretely ; then to examine its analogy 
with contiguous, or other possible subjects; 
to oonceiye and retain the various proportions 
which delineate, define and constitute the e»- 
■ence of the thing under consideration; to 
have clear ideas of these proportions, indivi- 
dually and collectively, as contributing to form 
a whole, so as not to confound them with 
Other properties or things, however great the 
fesemblance. The obbxhvbr will often see 
where the imobservant is blind. To obaeme^ 
ia to be attentive, so as to fix the mind on a 
particular object, which it selects for consid- 
eration from a number of stirrounding objects. 
To be attentkte — ^is to consider some one paiv 
tkular object, exdnsively of all others^ and to 
analyse and distinguish its peculiaritiet. 

Aaeedote. Dining the Tnoek trial of Louia 
XVI., he was asked, what he had don^ with 
a certain sum of money, a few thousand 
pounds. His yoice failed him, and the tears 
came into his eyes at the question ; at length 
he replied — ^''I lotkd to xaxb thx rxorLs 
HAPPT." He had given the money away in 
ehaity, 

8iMt§-^^w9M the found, when oA, at fO0ning'*t close, 
Up yonder A^^-4he village murmar rose ; 
Then, as I passed, with eardm steps— and alow, 
l%e mingling noU$, came s^/)«iwii»— from bekvw : 
The nffoit— responsive, as tlie milkmaid sung. 
The sober herd^ that lowed to meet their young; 
The noisy g«0«, that gabbled o^er the pool, 
The playful eAiUrm, just let loose from tehool, [wind, 
Tlie wafeA^dog>s vpioe, that bay'd the whispering 
And the lond laugh, that spoke the vacant mind; 
Tluu all— in soft confusion — songlit the thadt. 
And filled taeh pause, the nightingok bad made. 

S 



L«eonles« 1. To devolve on $eSmn the da- 
ties of rtligion, or on rdigion the duties of aeionei, 
is to bind together the Heing and the dwd. 9. The 
prnaiUng error qf our times is, the cultivation of 
the inUlUctutti faculties, to the neglect of the mer- 
at faculties ; when the former uUmt are developed, 
the child has acquired the means of doing good oc 
ecH—V} himulf, to weiety, to his eouniry, or to the 
world; but praetieai goodnat alone, can preserve 
the equilibrium. 3. Many persons have an unfor- 
tunate passion for inventingyScliom, merely for the 
purpose of exciting amazement in their hearers. 
4. Those who, without having sufficient know- 
ledge of us, form an unfavorable opinion respect- 
ing us, do not injure ue; they reflect on a j>Aa»- 
tom of thei r own imagination. ^ 
The heart, like a tendril, accustomed to cling. 

Let it go where it will, cannot flouilsh alone; 
But will lean to the nearest, and lovdiest thing. 

It can twine with itsdjf, and make closely its oten. 
Honor*9 a sacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind^s distinguishing perfection. 
That aide and etrengthene virme, where it meele her. 
And imitates her actions, where she is not. 
False honor, like a comet— blazes broad, 
But blazes for extinction. Real merit — 
Shines— like the eternal sun—lo vdne/oreeer. 
She hath no head, and cannot Aink; she hath 
No Asart, and cannot yM; where'er she motet, 
It is in wrath; or pauses, *tis in ruin : 
HeT|>ftfycrs— are curses; her communion — deatik; 
Eternity her vengeance; in the blood of her victimMf 
Her red decalogue— \b written (Biootbt.) 

or doing Ipjnrles to Otbers. Propitious 
eonscietice, thou equitable and ready judge, be 
never absent from me ! Tell me, eonstanily, 
that I cannot do the least injury to another^ 
without receiving the coun/er-stroke; that I 
must necessarily wound mysetf, when I 
wound another. 

MATOBX ALWAYS nVX. 

N a t u r e n ever did heiray 
The heart, that loeed her! Tis her privilege. 
Through att the years of this onr life, to lead 
Flora joy to/oy/ for she can so ir^form 
Tho mind, that is within us, so ingtrm, 
With quietness and beauty, and to/eed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Knsitk judgments, nor the sneers of selfish mm, 
Nor greetings, where no kindness is, nor aU 
The dreary irUereourse of common U/e 
Shall e*er precaQ against as, or disturb 
Oar cheerful faith, that ofl that we behold 
Isy^U of blessings. Therafoie, let the eisaM 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty moutuain winds be fipse 
To blow against thee ; and, in eifier years, 
When these wild aestasMS shall be manned 
lalo a sober |»faancf«,* when thy mind 
Shall be a memtion for all k>velyybnni| 
Thy memory be a dwelHng-plmeo 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies, oh ! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or jMim, or gritf, 
Shoold be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my benedieiioru. 
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50 8« Thx PassioJis. PUuo calls the pauioru, 
the icings of the soui. Acoording to this meta- 
phor, a bird may be contidered as the typt of it ; 
and, in applying this figure to the several charac- 
ters of meH„ aome are eagles. oUun are bati and 
mvlsi a/(to aresiiMmi, aud many Ire gvcML- nopha- 
nix among them ail. In anjoihr place, ne stales 
the p€u$ions the cAariof-horses of tlie sotU; by 
which is implied, that ihoagh strong aiid JImC, they 
should be under tontmand* 

CQMTLAnnif o or xxnxifs PAnr. 
Seartk^ there; nay, probe me ; seaxch my wounded 
Pull,— draw it out,— [reina, 

Oh ! I am shot! A forked buniing am»i0— 
Sticks across my shoulders: the sad reiiom flies 
Like lightning thro' my^bsA, my MNxf , my marrow. 
Ha ! what a cAan^ of torments I endure ! 
A bolt of «e»~runs hissing-~i\mf my body t 
Tia sure— the arm of death, • give roe a duatf 
Cooer me, for I freeze^ my teiik chatter, 
And my krues knock together. 

Why tumest thou from me ? Pm akma 
Alrmdy^ and to the jeof complaining. 
What can thy imag*ry of sorrow mean? 
Secluded from the tooriflt, and all lu care, 
Hast Ihon to grieve^ or>oy / to hopsy ot/tarf 
Why should we antteipau our sorrows T 
Tie like those, who die— for/«ar of death. 

509. CiTRioeiTT— opens the tyes and mouthj 
lengthens the neekj bendA the body forward ana 
fixes it in one poature, with the hands nearly as 
in admiration with asioniiAiment: when it s|>eaks, 
the voice, tons and gesture are nearly as in inqui- 

?r, which see ; also Deeire, Attention, Hope and 
erplexity. 

cirxiosiTT AT FIB8T nsDro A ran objxct. 

Pros. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou seest yonder. 

Mir. What ! isH a spiiit ? 
Lo, how it looks about! believe, air. 
It carries a brave fonn. Bot 'tis a spirit. 

Pros. No, wenoh, it a^ ud aleepa, and hath 
As we have, such. [such aenfts 

Mir. I might call him 
A thing divine, for nothing nattral, 
I ever saw so noble. 

a 10. Dbntino— what is t tf hi waf , it but an af- 
firmation of the contrary, and is expressed like 
affirmation, pushing the open right hand from one, 
and turning the face another way. Denying a 
favor— see r^fustng^ denying an atxusation. 

'< If I in act consent, or sin of thought. 
Be guOfy-of stealing that sweet breaOi, 
Which was embounded in that beauteous clay, 
Let AeU— want pains enough to torture me! 
llefthimweU. 

AnMdote. The OMi-ack Boy. ARuggUm 
was traveiiiig from Tobalak to Bfireaow; and, 
on the road, stopped a night at the hut of an 
Oattack. In the morning, on eonHniting his 
journey, he ft>nnd he had lost his parse. The 
«oR of the Oetiack, aboutybcirfesn, hmdf&mtd 
the purse ; hat, indeed of taking it tip, he 
went and told his father f who was eqtsaUy 
UDwiUing to touch it, and oideied the boy to 
cover it with some Inishet, On the Russian's 
fiefurn, he stopped at the same ktttt the Os- 
tiack did not recognize hmu He lelated the 



story of his loss, and when be had finished, 
'* You are welcome,'' said he, *'my wn here 
will show you where it itf no hand has 
touched it, but the' one that covered it, that 
you might reeetoe what you had tos/." 

Iiaconlcs. 1. Owe notAm^- to your ad* 
vancement, save your own ujiassisted eeentbnf, 
if you would retain what you acquire. 2. When 
petssion rules us, it deprives of reason, suspends 
the faculty of r^fleetiony blinds the judgmmiy and 
precipitates us into acts of e«ofan£e,or excesses; 
the conSequenea of which we may fsreeer deplars. 
3. With those who are of- a gloomy tun of mind, 
be reserved; with the oM, be serious; and with 
the youngy be merry. 4. In forming ivuMrwionaal 
alliance*, undue effort is made to reconcile awry- 
thing relating ^Jorturuy Bndjeamly; but very 
little is paid to congeniality of disposilionsy or ac> 
cordance of hearts. 5. itforoi knowledge la to bo 
aought fhMn the Wobd of God ; seitntifio knowl* 
edge from the works of Ood. 6. By «m«M»— 4fao 
most tryting beginnings Mne« and inersass; by 
disunieni—^M rooet^lotifvAing— ftU to the ground. 
7. Is not the union of caiital, taixxx and ul- 
DOB, the SALVATioir of the woblo, temporally and 
spiritually? ' 

Varieties. ' 1. Good neighborhoods sop- 
ply ail wants; which may be thus illostia- 
ted* T>9fo neighbored one^-blind9ikAibidolhr 
er — lame, were called to a distant plaee ; but 
how could they obey P The blind man car- 
ried the lame one, who direeted the carrier 
yrhere to go. Is not this a good illustiationt 
otfaUh and charUy? Ckaritif-acts, and 
faitk—guides t L e. the will — impels, and 
he understanding — direetB, 2. Superficial 
writers, like the mole, often fancy themselves 
deep, when they aie exceeding near the 
surfiioe. 



Tr^lss make the stsm of I 
And Aa|r our misery from omjfbibles springs; 
Since life's best joys— cooaist in jMdec and asci^ 
And/sw can sine or »arM, but all can please; 
Oh ! let the ungentle q>irit learn from hence, 
A nnaA unlrindness—ia a gr«al qffsnee. 
How beautiflil is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stahii 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark bliie depths. 
Beneath her steady ray, 
The desert circle ^reads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky; 
Howbeantifhl is night! 
Who, at this imtimely hour, 
Wanders o^er the desert sands T 
No station is in view, 
Not palm-grove islanded amid die waste. 
The mother and her child ; 
The vndowed mother and the ftitherleos boy, 
lliey, at this nntiniely honr. 
Wander o*er the deaert sands. 
iMay--4eads to impotent and snail pac*d heggorjf* 
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011. DisioaKnTO—with approbation^ u done 
with a kuid a«peet and tone of voice ; the right 
hand open ana palra upward, gently raised to- 
wardathe per«on: with diapieasure-^tide* the 
look and tone of Toice that soil displeasure, the 
band is hastily thrown out umards the person dis- 
missed, the back part of the band towards him, 
and the couiiienanee, at the sama time, tamed 
~ f from him. 




ChatilJon says to king John : 
Then take my king's df/ianet from m^ mnUhj 
The/arUiesi limit of my embassy. 

K. J. Bear mine to Aim, and so depart in peace 
Be thou as lightnifm[—ia the eyes of France; 
For, ere thou canst rqtortf I will be tkerej 
The thunder oi my cannon shall be heard; 
So, hence! Be thott as the trumpet of our Vfrathf 
And sullen presage of your own decay. 
An honorable conduct let him have; 
Pembroke, look toH: fareweUy Cha-til-Zsn/ 

51 9. DiFrss- 
rro — in seniiment, 
may be expressed 
nearly as R{fu»ingy 
which see ; and A- 
greeing in opinion, 
or being convinc- 
ed, is ezpressf^d 
nearly as granting, 
which also see.— 

XhSTRACXION — o- 

pens the eyes to a 
lirightful wideness, 
foils them hastily 
and wildly from ob- 
ject to olject, dis- 
torts every featnre ; 

Kaslies with the teeth; agitates all parts of the 
dy i rolls in the dust; foams at the mouthy utters 
hideous beltowings — execrations — blasphemies, 
and all tliat is fierce and outrageous; rushes furi- 
ously on all who approach, and, if pesirnined, 
tears its own flesh and destroys itself. See the 
engraving; indicating dread, abhorrence, &c. 
Dotage, or infirm old age, shows itself tiy talka- 
tiveness ,- boasting of the past ; hoUowrtess of the 
cheeks ; dimness of sight ; deafness ; tremor of 
Toice; the accents, thiougb default of the teeth, 
acarcely intelligible ; knees tottering ; hard wheez- 
ing; laborious eroanin^; the body stooping under 
the msupportable weight of years, w^ich will 
Mwn crush it into the dust, whence it had its or- 
igin. 

What folly can be ranker? like our shadowi, 
Our wishes lengthen, as our suu declines. 
No wish should loiter, then, this side the gnva. 
Our hearts should leave the worid, before tba knell 
Calls for our carcasses to mend the soil. 
Enough to live in tempest; die in port 
Age should fly concourse, cover in retreat, 
J)efects of judgment, and the will subdue ; 
Walk tlioughtfol on the silent, solemn •bora 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon! 

1F%er»— should'st thou kwk for hittdttmf 
When we are $ickj when can we turn for sueeor; 
When we ara wretchedf where can we tompkdn,' 
And when the tMfid— looks colA and ttiWy on m, 
Where can we go— to meet a warmer eye, 
With such sure confidence— as to a tnotiurf 
The «0orU may scowl, aequaintanee may forsake, 
Friende may neglect, and knen know a change; 
But, when a mothet^-doxh forsake her cAOi, 
Men lift their hands, and cry, "A prodigy:^ 
Ghtiiont are oaver fmcrauf . , 



T«rletles« 1. The most disgusting eiees— ars 
often concealed under the fairest exterior. 2. A 
knowledge of the human heart. Is, by no means, 
detrimental to the love of aU mankind. 3. One 
person caniwt render another-^indispemabU ; not 
can one supply the pUue of another. 4. The least 
failing of an individual often incites a great euf-, 
cry,' his character is at once darkened, trampled 
on, destroyed; but treat that person in the right 
way, and yon will be astonished at what he was 
able and witUng to perform. 5. He who cannot 
Usten, con perform nolfrtng, that deserves the name 
of wisdom and Justice. 6. He had respectable 
talents and eonneetions; bat was formidable to the 
people, from his want of principle, and his readi- 
ness to frtMJUe to men in |x>tpcr. 7. Every vicious 
act, weakens a right ^Mcfgincnl, and defiles the H/e, 

These, and a thousand mixed emotions more, 

From ever chan^ng views of good and ill, 

Formed infinitely various, vex the mind 

With endless storms. 

For my past Crimea— my forfeit life receive : 

No inly for my suflierings— here I crave, 

And only hopeybrgi«me»— in the grave. 
For soon, the winter of the year, . 
And age, lifis winter, will appear ; 
At this, thy Hcing Woont— must fade, 
As that^yfXM strip the verdant shade. 

True love's the giA, that God has given, 

To man alone, beneath the heaven ; 

.It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which, HEAKT to HiAKT, and, icxhd to unm, 

In SODT, and in soul can bind. 

Axiecdote. Ston-ia-Iaiu> king of Poland^ 
wa^ driven from his dominlon,by Charles XII. 
of Sweden ; he took ref^ige in Paris, where he 
was supported at the expense of the court of 
France. Some person complained to the duke 
of Orleans, (then regent,) of the great experue 
of the exiled monarch, and wished that he 
should be desired to leave. The duke nobly 
replied: "Sir, France has eyer been, and I 
trust ever wiU be, the refbge of unforttmata 
princess and I shall not permit it to be t?io- 
latedf when so excellent a prince as the king 
of PoUmd comes to claim it" 

Theiotfub 
And rolKng wocw, then<n'# unwearied course, 
The elements— wj^ seasons, aU declare — 
For leAol— the eternal Makss— has ordained 
TTie powers of man; we /erf, within oursdves. 
His energy divine. He tells the heart. 
He meant, he made us— to behold, and lore, 
What HE beholds and loves, the okitshal orb 
Of Ig^^— and being; to be jrr«a«— like him, 
Ben^fieenty and active. Thus, the men. 
Whom naturt*s works can eharm, with Ooo himse^ 
Hold converse ; grow fomtfiar, day by day, 
With Au coneeptiona; act upon his plan, 
And foim 10 Ai»<-the relish of their souls. 

An honest soul— is like a ship at sea. 

That sleeps at cwicAo«^-upon the oeean'^ cabn; 

But, when it fa««t, and the wind bfowa high, 

She sua her way with sMK— and ivu|fiisf|p. 
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61 3« ExRovrmOfOr bkooitbaoiiio. ii earnest | 
perauasion, attended with owslldence of sacceas; 
the ▼oice has the lofUieM of love, intermixed with 
the flmineBs of courage ; the arms are sometimes 
spread, with ihe hands open, as entreatinff ; occa- 
sionally the right hand is lifted up, and sirack 
rapidly down, as enforcing what is said. In a 
general, at the head his army, it requires a kmd, 
eomplaceni look, unless matters of offence have 
passed, as neglect of duty, ^c. 
But wherefore do you dr^pp f Why look you sad J 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought: 
Let not the worid-^see/eor and sad distrust, 
OoK.em the motive of a kingly eye ; 
Be stirring with the Imm ; be jire— with>r« ; 
Threaten the thnalenary outface the brow 
Of bragging ikofTor; so, shall tF^erior eyes^ 
That borrow their behavior from the greaty 
Onno great by your example ; arid put on 
The dauntless spirit ot resolution ;• 
6how botdness, and aspiring eonfidsnes. 
What ! shall they seek the lion in his'tim, 
And/right him there, and moke him tremble ther* 1 
Oh, let it not be said ! Forage^ and run^ 
To meet dispUasure farther from the doorsy 
And grapple with him, ere he come so nigk, 

ftl4. Fa iiTTiKG— produces a sudden relaxation 
Of all that holds the human frame together— every 
sinew and ligament uastrang ; the color flies from 
the Vermillion cheek, the. sparkling eye grows 
dim ; down the body drops, as helpless and sense- 
less as a mass of clay, to which it seems hasten- 
ing to resolve Itself. 

And lo ! sad parmer of the genial care, 

Weary and faint— I drive my goats afar. 
Weariness'^ 

Can snore upon fteJUnU when rusty ilothf 

Finds the downy pitlevh—kard. 

Anecdote. A poor priest came one day, 
to Louis XI. of France, when this monarch 
was at his devotions, in the church, and told 
him, the bailiffa were about to arrest him fat 
a sum, he was unable to pay. ' The kin§p or- 
dered him the money; saying — "You have 
chosen your time to address me very luckily. 
It is but just that I should show some com- 
passion to the digtrtS9td,yihen I have been en- 
treating God to have compassion on myself. ^ 

▲DDRBSSBD TO AH OmCSa m THE AUIT. 

Oh, thai the rouse mtght call, without oflenCe, 
The gallant soldier back. to his good sense, 
His temporal iield so cautions not to lose ; 
So careless quite of his eternal foes. 
Soldier! so tender of thy prince's fame. 
Why so profuse of a superior name 1 
For the king^s sake, the brunt of battles bear, 
But— for the King of king's sake— do not eioear. 
How many bright [high ! 

And splendent lamps shine in hesven^ tesnple 
Bay hath his golden sun, her moon the liight, 

Her flx'd and wandVtng stars the asore sky ; 
Bo ftam'd all by thsir Creator's might, [die. 

That still they live and shine, and ne^r shall 
HMre Ts a lust In man— ne power can tmme. 
Of loudly pablisbing— his nsigkhor^w shamu ; 
On eugU'e wings— Immortal seandah fly, 
Whilst virtuous actions are bnt l^m— to dk. 



Bxtremes. The gublime of nature is the 
sky, sun, moon, starsL &c The profoimd of 
nature, is, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
the treasures or tlie deep, which are inestima- 
ble as unknown. But all tliat lies between 
these, as com, flowers, fVuils, animals, and 
things for the mere use of man, are of mean 
price, and so common, as not to be greatly 
esteemed by the curious; it being certain, 
that any thilig of which we know the true use 
cannot be invaluable : which affords a solu- 
tion, why common sense hath either been to- 
tally despised, or held in small repute, by the 
greater modem critics and authon. 

Tarletlcs. 1. The arts are divided into the 
msefult and the polite^ the Jlne, and the elegant ; 
some are for am, and others for pleoMure ; Eloeu- 
tion is of a mixed nature, In which use and beauty 
are of nearly co-equal influence ; manner being 
as important as matter^ or mors so. 2. Our gov- 
ernment, is a government of favi, not of men; 
butlt'wili lose this character, if the laws fumbb 
no remsdy for the violation of vested rights. 3. 
Nature has given us two eyes and two ea*Sy and 
but eiu tongue i that we should see and hear more 
than we speak. 4. The wearinass of study is rt- 
moved by loving It, and valuing the results for 
their uses. 6.. The three kingdoms of nature, 
are the Jlfmsral, the Vegetable, and the Jinimal: 
minsnUs are destitute of organitaUon and Ufef 
vegetablsst or plants, are endowed with organisa- 
tion and life, but are tf«#Cffi(l«of volnntary motion 
and sense ; while otuaiais— possess them alL 
As some lone misery visiting bis store, [it o^r, 
Bends o'er his treasurss^ snd counts nnd recQants 
Hoards af)er hoards— Ills rising raptures fill, 
Yet still— he sighs ; for hoards are wanting still: 
Thus, to My breasL alternate passions rise, 
Pleased with each Miss, th^ ffsaven to us suppties; 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and fsars will tall, 
To see the hoard of human bliss— so smaU. 
Tht JUgkty purpose— is never undertook, 
Unless the deed go with it ; f^om this moment, 
Tbe firstlings of my hsart, shall be 
The firstlings of my A«^; and even im«, [douM. 
To crown my thoughts with acts, l>e it thought and 
It ia jealousy's peculiar nature. 
To swell smaU things to groat ; nay, out of nought 
To conjure much ; and then to lose Irs mason. 
Amid the hideous phantoms^it has found. 
If any here chance to behold himself; 
Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong,* 
For, if he shame to have his follies known. 
First he should shame to act 'em : my strict hand 
Was made to seize on vice, and with a gripe, 
Bqueeaae out the humor of such spongy souls. 
As lick up every idle vanity. 
Tbe crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended } and, I think. 
The nightingale, if she shnnid sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How msny things by season, season^ are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
How vain all outward elToTt to supply 
Tbe soul with joy ! the noontide sun is dark, 
And musio— discord, when the heart is low. 
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81 5« Patiottb— from severe or bard labor, 
ghres a general languor to the body ; the counte- 
nance is dejected, the arms bang listless; the 
body, (if not sitting, or lying along.) stoops as in 
old age ; the legs^ if walking, drag heavily along, 
and seem, at every step|^ to bend under the weight 
of the body; the voice is weak, and hardly arti- 
Cttlate enough to be imderstood. 

I see a man^s life is a tedious one : 
Pve f*V<f myself, and for two ni^ts, logethr-^ 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be ttiei, 
But that my taohttion helps me. Miljbrd-^ 
When from the mownfam-top Pisanio show*d thee, 
Thou wast within my km. Ahnu! I think 
Foundation9^fiy the wntekedf iueh^ I mean, 
Where they shoald be relMewC. 

510. GxAViTTr-feriottsness, as when the mind 
it fixed, or delibeiatingon some important sul^ecL 
■nooths the countenance, and arives it an air or 
melancholy; the eye-brows are lowered, the eyes 
cast downwards, and partially closed, or raised to 
heaven : the month shut, the lips composed, and 
•omeiimes a Uttle contracted : toe postures of tiie 
body snd limbs composed, and witnont much mo- 
tb>n ; the speech, if any, slow and solemn, and the 
voice without much variety. 

fatktn! we once ogotn are met in eonneU : 
C0$aiH approach hath $ummontd us together, 
And RoMS>-attends her/al»— from our r a o lwi . 
How shall we irmi this 5oU, capMng man t 
floccess wHll foik>ws him, and backs his enmm : 
Pharsalia— gave him Romt. Eotft— has since 
Received his fok$, and the whole NiU is Cesar*s. 
Why should I mention Juba''s overthrow. 
Or Seipio^s death ? Numidiaij bamlng sands 
StM smoke with blood; — ^*tis time we should ilaerM 
What eouru to take ; our foe advances on us, 
And mvi«$ us even Lybia''s sultry d$$ert$. [fizM 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts; are they sli0 
To hold it out^ BxAjight it to the last? 
Or, are your hearts subdued at length, and ivrotigikt, 
By time and ill sueeess, to a mtemssion t Sempro- 



Aneodoto. Bow to prize good Fortune* 
In the year preceding the French revt^ution^ 
a HTvant girl, in Paris, drew a prize of fifteen 
hundred pounds, She immediately called on 
the pariah priest, and generoualy put two 
hundred lotiisd'orv into hia hands, fbr the 
nlief of the most indigent and indastrioiis 
poor in the district; accompanying the dona- 
tion with this admirable and jnst oteerofltfion, 
** Fortune could only have been kind to me, 
in order that /might be kind to othen^ 

Trae Bloqueneey is good eense, deliver- 
ed in a natural and unaflected way, without 
thd artificial ornament of tropes and figures. 
Out common eloquence is usually a ekeat 
upon the understanding; it deceives us with 
appearances, instead of thingSy and makes 
us think we see reason, whilst it is only tick- 
ling our sense. 
Essential honor must be in a friend, 

Not such as every breath fans to and fro ; 
But born within, is its own judge and end, [know. 

And dares not sin, though sure that none should 
Where friendship's spok**, honesty ^s understood; 
J''or none can be a friend that is not good. 

27 a% 



liaeonles. 1. We too oAen form hasty opin- 
ions, from eaaenud appearances, assumed merely 
for iteceptum, by the t0o{^ in iheep*s cfolhing. 2. 
While prosperity gilds your days, you may reckon 
many friends ; but, if the chMids of adversity de- 
scend upon yoD, behold, they flee atoay. 3. Cow 
ards boast of t!ieir fancied proums, and assume 
aa appearance of courage, which they do not |W9- 
sess. 4. The life of the true christian, is not one 
of melaneholy, and gloominess; for he only resigns 
the pleasure of sin, to eiyoy the pleasure of holi- 
ness. 6. The blessings of peace cannot be too 
highly prixodf nor the horrors of vmr too earnestly 
deprecated; unless the Jormer is oftfatned, and the 
l a ti er a v en ed^ by a sacrifice of prindpte. 6. Tha 
conqueror is regarded with aaee, and the teameii 
man commands our esteem ; but the good man alone 
is beloved. 
Thy iranf*— had such a melting yiote, 

And spoke of truth, so tweedy well. 
They droppM — like heaven^s serenest snow, 

And all was brightness— yrhere they fell. 
Can goM— gain friendship ? Itnpudenee of hope ! 
As well mere man— an angel might beget; 
Love, and love onJy, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but who has found a friend in thee. 
jIZI— Uke the purchase ; few^-^o price will pay ; 
And /Ail— snakes ^Hemb— such mtradet betow. 

Honor and Virtue. Honor is tmstable, 
and seldom the same; for she feeds upon 
opinion, and is as fickle as her food. She 
builds a lofty structure on the sandy founda- 
tion of the esteem of those who are of all be- 
ings the most subject to change. But virtue 
is uniform and fixed, because she looks for 
approbation only firom Him, who is the same 
yesterday — ^to-day — and ibrever. Honor is 
the roost capricious in her rewards. She feeds 
us with air, and often pulls down our house, 
to build our monument She is contracted 
in her views, inasmuch as her hopes are root- 
ed in earth, bounded by time, and terminated 
by death. But virtue is enlarged and infinite 
in her hopes, inasmuch as they extend be- 
yond present things, even to eternal; this is 
their proper sphere, and they will cease only 
in the reality of deathless enjoyment In the 
storms, and in the tempests of life, honor is 
not to be depended on, because she herself 
partakes Kit the tumult; she also is buflfeted 
by the wave, and borne along by the whirl* 
wind. But virtue is above the storm, and has 
an anchor stve and stead Ast, because it is cast 
into heaven. The noble Brutus worshiped 
honor, and in his zeal mistook her for virtue. 
In the day of trial he found her a shadow and 
a name. But no man can pordiase his virtue 
too dear; for it is the only thing whose wUue 
must ever increase with the piiee it has eort 
us. Our integrity is flevcr worth so much •• 
when we have parted with our all to keep it 
Similitudes— are like songs in looe; 
They much describe, tbo* nothing jirVM. 
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51T« Coramnics, CouiAasi BoAamo— it 
hope elated, seciirity of succeM in obtuniiig iu 
ofadect ; and coukaox is the contempt of any un- 
avoidable dan^r in the ezecation of what is re- 
s<4ved upon : in both, the head and whole body 
are erected rather graeeAiUy, the breast prqSec- 
ted, the countenance clear uid open, the accents 
strong, round, Aill-mouihed, and not too rapid; 
the voice firm and even. BoAmno, — exagget' 
aid these appearances by loudness, blustering 
and railing, what is appropriatelv called swag- 
gering; the eye-brows drawn down, the face 
red and bloated, mouth pouts, amis placed a- 
kimbo. foot stamped on the groundj laige strides 
in walking, voice hollow, thundering, swelling 
into bombast; head often menacingly, richt fists 
clenched, and womfttimfa brandished at ue per- 
son threatened. 

JBoM men, that i»< them, to so bate i^iet : 
But tnur start— did govern Proteus^ birth: 
His loonb— are honds,' his oalAs—are oracles ; 
His hve suicere ; his Aoughtt—immacttlate : 
His f0Of*— pnre moscngcra— sent from his hearty 
His Aeart^-at far bom/raud a» heaven from earth. 

HIS. Grraio ob GKAimifo,— when done with 
an unreserved good wilL is acoompanied with a 
benevolent aspect, and kind tone of voice : the 
right hand open, with the Ptim upward, extend- 
inff toward the person iavored, at if giving 
what he asks; the head at the same time inclin- 
ing forward, at Indicating a benevolent dispo* 
tition and entire content : all indicative of how 
heartily the favor is granted, and the bene&c* 
tors Joy in conferring it. 

OlVIlfO A DAUOHTKB IU KABXIAOB. 

If I have too itotrdy punished you, 
Your eomptnMation makes amends ; Ibr I 
Have given you here a tiiread of mine own /{/^ 
Or thai for which I Uvc, whom once again 
I tender to thy hand ; aU thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy k>ve, and thou 
Hast Mtrangay stood the test Here, afore heaT*!!, 
I nuify this my rich gift : Fsrtfmond, 
Bo not tmile at me, that I hoati her off; 
For thou wilt find she will tmtuHf allpraiN, 
And maka it hak behind her. 
Then— as my gi/l— and thine own aequ inti on 
WorlkUy purchat M take my DAuoiimL 
' ImpsfcUeme*. In thote evilt which are al- 
lotted to 118 by Providence, auch aa deformity, 
privation of the Mnaefl, or old nge, it ia al- 
ways to be remembered, that impatience can 
have no preaent effect, but to deprive ua of 
the coneolationB which our condition admita, 
by driving away from ua thoae by whoae con- 
Teraation or adyioe we might be amuaed or 
helpod; and that, with regard to Aiturity, it 
is yet leaa to be justified, since, without les- 
sening the pain, it cuts off the hope of that 
levrard, which He, by whom it ia inflicted, 
will confer upon those who bear it welL 

Aneedote* demeney* Alphoruus, king 
otNaplea and Skilyf so oetebrated in history 
for his elemeneiff waa once aaked, why he 
waa so fkwMrmUe to tUl men; even to IhoBC 
most notoriously imefced 7 He replied, ** Be- 
cause good men are won byjtutice'f the bad, 
hy elemeney,^^ Some of his ministers com* 
plained to him, on another occasion, of this 
clemency ; when he exclaimed, <* Would you 



have Hong and iigat to rule over youl 
Know you not that erueUtt^* the attribute 
of wild beoBis ; e(em«ncy~tliat of man ? 

Tsurletles. 1. There is fio person so Ut- 
ile, but the greatest may sometimes need his 
OMtistanu: hence, we should all exercise 
eUmeneyf when there is an opportunity, to- 
wards tiiose in our power. This is illustrsp 
ted by the &ble of tlie mouee and the lion .- 
when the lion became entangled in the toils 
of the hunter, he was released by the mouse, 
which gnawed asunder the cords of the net, 
in consideration of having been spared his 
mvn lifb, by the royal beast, on a former oo- 
CBsion. 2. It is a tmivraual principle— Q»i 
an essence cannot exist out of itaformf nor 
be perceived out of its form; nor can the 
quality of a form be perceived, till the form 
itself is an object of thought .• hence, if an 
essence does not present itself in form, wo 
that its form can be seen in thought, it is to- 
tally impossible to know anything about, or 
be ojgfeded with, that essence. 3. The truths 
of retigiM}, and the truths of science, are of 
different ordeiV; though sometimes blended, 
yet never actually coitfounded .- theology^s 
the sun, and science— 4he fnoon— to reflect 
its light and glory. 

My Motlicr. Alas, how litite do we ap- 
preciate a mother's tenderness while living/ 
How heedless, are we, in youth, of all her 
anxieties and kindness! But when she is 
dead and gone\ when the cares and coldness 
of the world come withering to our hearts t 
when we experience how hard it is to And 
true sympathy, bow tow love us Ibr ourselves, 
how few will btfriend us in our mtsfortimes; 
then it is, that we think of the fnather we 
have lost 

The love of prais*^ however eoneeai'd by art, 
Reign s m on or I09, and gfssm^n crsry heart : 
Tbeproi«f-~to gVM it, toils on tails endure, 
The msdrnt—shun ii— but to make it «ur«. 

Think not the foec/, 
The gmds deeds of SMrey— thou bast done, 
Shall die/ergDilm all ; the psor, ihtpriaontr, 
Tht fathtrteu, \hcfrimdle$s, and the widow, 
Who daily— ovim the boun^ of thy hand. 
Shall cry to hwotn, and pull a bkuing on thee. 
TirM Nature's sweet ratortr, balmy Sleep ! 
As, like the world, his reo^y rin'tt pays 
Where Fortuiu smiles ; the wntchtd hefmakfii 
Swifi on hit downy pii1k>ns,/f«i from gritf. 
In Nature there's no blemish, but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed, but the unkind : 
Virtue it beauty; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o'erflourith'd by the devil. 
Can chance of seeing first, thy title prove f 
And koow-tt thou not, no law it made ibr love f 
Law it u> things, which to free choice relals ; 
Love it not in oar choice, but in our fate : 
Lavrs are but positive ; love^ power, we tee, 
It Natnn't tanction, and her first degree. 
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S90« OiAn- 

TVDX-HputB on on 
aspect lull of com- 

rlacency; (see 
•ove;) if the ob- 
ject of it be a char- 
acter g[reatly au- 
perior, it express- 
es much submis- 
sion: the right 
kand is open with 
the fingers spread, 
and pressM upon Jx 
the breast just o- *!*j 
Ter the heart, ex- '; 
presses, very ap- 
propriately, a sin- / 
cere and hearty sensibiUty of obligation. The 
engraying represents the deep-felt emotions of a 
noble mind. 

O great Seiolto ! OmymonihBn/aUur! 

Let me not (tee, but at thy very nanuj 

My eager keart springs up, and leaps with^oy. 

When I forget the yast, vast debt I owe thee, 

iForg9t—hnt His impouibU,) then let me 

Forget the um and fneikft of fsomm — 

Be hanithH from the commerce oinumkind. 

To wander in the dtttrt^ among bmtes, 

To bear the varions fary of the momm, 

The mMfnight eoUL, and the fuxmtide scorching Asot, 

To be the seom^-of san^ and curu ofktnven. 

aai • A man is never the less an ariisU for 
not having his tools about him ; or a mxisieianj 
because he wants hi^JiddU : nor is he the less 
brctety because his hands are bound, or the 
worse piiot, for being upon dry ground. If I 
only have will to be gratefiil, I am so. As 
gratitude is a neeesuary^ and a gloriotu, so 
also is it an obviotu, a cheapt and an easy vir- 
tue: so obvious, that wherever there is Itfe, 
there itplaeefor it: so cAeop, that the oot«totM 
man may be gratifled without expense .• and 
80 easyy that the sluggard may be so likewise 
without labor. 

To the gtnenut mind. 
The htanmt debt— is that of grdtUudty 
When His not in our power to repay it 

Tis the CreatOT^s primary great teio. 
That links the chain of beings to each olA<r, 
Joining the grsoier to the Uuer nature. 

When fntfilu/'^— overflows the swelling heart, 
And breathes in firee and uneormpted praist 
For hentfiU received, propitious A«aem 
Takt$ sach acknowledgments as fragrant inemu^ 
And doublm all its blessings. 

Aa«edote. The bill of indktmeni, pre- 
ferred against John Bunyanj author of Pil- 
grim's Progress, dec, was as follows: **John 
Btmyan hath devilishly and pemtcUmskf ab- 
iteined from coming to ehureh,Xo hear divine 
lerriee, and is a common upholder of several 
unlawftd meeUnga and eofwenHeks, to Che 
dxstwrhanee and distraeUon of the good sub- 
jects of thte kingdom, om^rary to the laws of 
our sovereign lord the king,*' &&, was oon- 
victedy and imprisoned ttveioe years and six 
monihs. 

AaitMtadsrtksr^Hts 



VIevrs of Tmtb* We see truAt Ihroagfa 
the medium of our own minds, as we see objeeti 
around us thro* the atmosphere,' and, of course, 
we see them not as they are in themsdotSi )bat as 
they are modified by the quality of the medtum 
thro' which we vino them ; and, as tho minds of 
ail are different^ we must all have different vinos 
of any particular truth; which is the reason, that 
differences of opinion exists and altoays will exist : 
hence, it is no argument against truth, that men 
have diflerent views of it ; and because they must 
have different views, it is no reason why they 
should quarrd about their opinions ,- for good uses, 
and not matters of opinion, are the amdk-stone of 
feUoufship. Thus it is, that the all of religion re* 
lates to l^ and the U/k of religion is to do good, 
from tJove of doing good. While we agree, and 
are united in doing good, we shouki not /ight 
among ourselves, about mere matters of opinion; 
still, we must not be indifferent about them; for 
truth is neeessary to give form to goodness; and 
every good person will naturally desire to know 
the truth, that he may regulate his conduct by it j 
and thus, acquire the traalaf and highest iUgres of 
goodness. 

Tarietlea. 1. The young—^axe slaves to 
novelty ; the oldf—U> custom, 3. The volume 
of nature, is the book of knowledge, and ht 
becomes the wisest, who makes the best «6- 
leetions, and uses them properly. The great- 
estyHenri of truth — is time ; her greatest me- 
my^—pr^'udiee ; and her constant companion 
is humility, 4. The best means of estabUab- 
ing a high reputation is— to speak weU, and 
act better, 5. Be studious, and you will be 
learned; be industrious BndJHigcU, and you 
will he rich; be sober and temperate, and you 
will be healthy; be vvrtuotis, and ydu will be 
happy, 6. He, who governs his passions, 
does more than he, who commands armies, 
Socrates, being one day offended with his ser^ 
wtnt, said, ^ I would beat you, if I were not 
angry, 7. The best mode of gaining a high 
reputation, is — to &»— what you appear to be. 
Like birds, whose beaaties langukh, hulfconeeaPd, 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy, plumes, 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold ; 
How blessings brighten— as they take their.^Al.' 

Z)0(p — as the murmnrs of the falling^rootis ; 

£Nmi»— as the warbles of the vocal woods: 

The listening passions hear, and sink, and rise, 

Am the rich harmony, or noefif , or dies ! 

The pulse oi aeariee—^brgets to move ; 

A imfsr raptare— fills the breast ofkve; 

DtoolionF-lifts to heav*n a hoUer eye, 

And bleeding i»ly— heaves a sq/ler ai^ 
I, solitary, court 
The insplrhig breeze, and meditate upon the book 
Of nolure, ever open; aiming thence, 
Wmrn firom the heart, to learn the moral song. 

▲ dtarft, mU cMr, wlilak MttSv >o* «n ^vw^ 
Qriovm, or MiMm f-llk» ttet QptaB M>, 
Upon whoM mahte, mom umI nminMr ibai 
TheirnikilBTClB; fcr aU teMath is diotf / 
M h tOmtt-Jtwrn mffiMnl 

I^Mflw I iw t l il M il i a art tH i ma 
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0M« To oef a Pasnon properly, we most 
never attempt it, until the imagination has 
oonoeiTed clearly and distinctly, a strong and 
Tivid idea of it, and we feel its influence in our 
bimost soul i then, the/orm, or image of that 
idea, will be impreaaed «n the appropriate 
muscles of die facey and communicate, in- 
stantly^ the same impressions to the muscles 
of the body t which, whether hraeed, or re- 
laxed,{ibe idea being either odtMoj pauive,) 
by impeliingf or retarding the flow of the 
afftction, will transmit their own sensation to 
the voice, and rightly dispoee the proper ge»- 
iure. 

OOUEAaa, DBTMACTIOir. 

A generoQs/iw, the Tefrnn hardy gleaniofs 
Of flwiiy a hapleaa fight, with 
Hsrolc fire, itfiriud each other, 
SesolTsd on daatk ; disiginin^toBmylyt 
Their dearest $ouiUiy. ** If we /mH,** I eried, 
*'Let ua not tanulf fkll, like paasive e9WMrd$; 
m ; let us Mv<. or let na di* like hbh i 
Come •*, my friends, to Atfnd we will cot 
Onr glorious way ; or, as we nobly ptrigh. 
Will oflbr, to the genlna of oar cowttrf. 
Whole hecatomba of Danea." 
As If MM Boal had moved them mU, 
Around their heads, they flashed p>anes ! 

Their flaming /olcJUan*— ** Lead ns to those 
Oor €<mntrfl Vbhosamcs !'* was the general cry ! 

0S3. Pabsioits. 1. The paanoru and desires, 
IUeb the two twists of a rope, mutually mix 
one with the others and twine inextricably 
round the heart; producing good, if fnode- 
rately indulged ; but certain deairucHon, if 
•offered to become inordinate. 2. Passion — 
ja the great mooer and spring of the soul: 
when men's passions are strongest, they may 
have great and Ttoble ei&cts; but they are 
then idso, apt to lead to the greatest evils. 

Anecdote. Pungent Preaching, An old 
man being asked his opinion of a certain aer- 
mon, replied, *^ I liked it very weH, except 
that there was no pineh to it I always like 
to have a pfyfieh to every sermon." 
Want is a bitter and a hatefVil good, 
Beeaoae Its vlrtaes are not understood. 
Yet many things, impooaible to thought, 
Have been, by need, to full perfection brought. 
The daring of t|ie aoul proceeds fVom thsuce. 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence ; 
Prudence at once, and fortitude it gives. 
And, If in patience taken, mends our lives i 
For even that Indigence which brings as low, 
Makea me myself, and him above, to know ; 
A good which none would challenge, few would 
A feir possession, which mankind refuss. [choose, 
If we f^om wealth to poverty descend. 
Want gives to know the flatterer from the flriend. 
The darts of love, like lightning, wound within. 
And, tho' they pierce it, never hurt the skin ; 
They leave no marks behind them where they fly» 
Tlio* thro' the tend*rest part of all, the eye. 
Darkasss-ths tmrui% drops on Uf*''s dull scans. 



1. When we behold ay«Bgrowa 
asm, in the perfection of viftr end htaJtk, and 
the aplendor of r—99n and hudligtme*, and aie 
informed that *^ God created mmn in his •»» 
imof, after his own lUunmt ;" we are attracted 
w^th tenfold inttrut to the examination of the 
ohjtci^ that is placed b^fort ua, and the gimeturs 
of hit mind and frorfy, and the aoccisct deveiof^ 
mante of the parU and froportiona of wcA. 3. A 
wDorkingman without UoU, tho^ he baa the best 
duign* and most perfect practical #Un, can do 
nothing us^l ; without BkUl, bis duign, could 
do nothing with the b»st of tools ; and without 
ifMtfii, his wkiU and tooU would be both inopera- 
tive : thua again, three distinct sotenttmU are 
seen to be necessary in ovorp thing. 
Mtrtf / I know It not,— for 1 am misermUo ; 
111 give thee mlaery, for here she dwtlU, 
This Is her koms, where the sun never dawns, 
The bird of mif-U— sits screaming o'er the roof; 
Grim o p te tm sweep along the horrid gloom ; 
And naught is heaid, but waUing and Umenting. 
Aorkl somethlngcradfctabovel iiohakosi ntotUrat 
And the nodding ruts fells to enuh us ! 
Tis faUtn I tis A«r« / I felt it on my Woin I 
A waving flood^of bluish j|y» swells o'er me ! 
And now, 'tis ont; and I am drowned in kloodt 
Ha ! what art thou ^ thou horrid, hondUn trunk '. 
It is my Haatin£$ ;— see ! he waOs me on ; 
jfwsy / I go : I Jly : 1 follow thee ! 

Tarletlee* 1. Can actions be really good, 
unless they proceed iVom good matvoes? 3. 
By doubting, we are led to think ; or, consider 
whether it be so, and to collect reasons, and 
thereby to bring that truth rationaUiy into our 
minds. 3. The eflfects of mtmc — are pro- 
duced directly upon the affections, without 
the intervention of thought, 4. What shaU 
we dO) to obtain Justice, when we are tft;ii^ 
edP Seek recompense at law, it si all. 6, 
Suppose a person insults us in such a man- 
ner, that the toti; cannot give us redress T 
Then fbrgioe him. 6. In the Lord, are infi- 
nite Ufve, infinite wisdom, and infinite poioer 
or authority, — ^which three essential attr^ 
frti/es— constitute the only God of keaoen 
and earth. 7. The New Testament was di- 
vided into verses, in 1551, by Robert Stevens, 
for the convenience of reference to a Concor- 
dance / and the Old Testament is supposed 
to have been divided into verses, about the 
same time ; thoee divisions, of course, are of 
no at«/Aort/y / nor are the puncftMtf ions. 

All live by seeming. 
The beggar begs with it, the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, rank and rule, by seeming: 
The clergy scorn It not, and the bold soldier 
Will eke w4th it bis service. All admit it. 
All practice It ; and he, who la content 
With ahowing what he is, shall have small credit 
In chorch, or camp, or state. So wags the world. 

What Is this world 1 Thy school, O mbery ! 

Our only lesson, Is— to learn to onffori 

And be who knows net that, was bora for nothing. 
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aM» BUPAOL flhtkspeftre hat most exqni- 
■itel^ depicted this pumon, where he h«B drawn 
eardinal Bpaufort, after a moat ungodly life, dying 
in despair, and terrified with the murder of Juke 



Hnmphrey, to which he was acceuory. llie first 
example is Despair, the ' ^ ' " 



I second, Despair and Re- 



If thou be'st Death, ril give thee England's 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
80 thou wilt let me <iiie, and feel no pain. 
Bring me to my trial, when yea witt; 
Died be not in his fred/ where iMo%Ud he die ? 
Can I moke men <ir«, whether they will or no? 
Oh! torture me no mart; I will confess. 
Alio* again? then $how me where he is; 
m give a thousand pounds to look apon him. 
He hath no eya,—- thn <f tut— hath blinded them; 
Comb down hjsAaif; look! look! it stands wpn^Al, 
Like <t«n*'twigB~-io catch my winged soul; 
Give me some drink, and bid the apotheearff 
Bring in the stroi^ poison, that I bought of him. 
Henceibtth — let no man— trust ik»Jlnt/alst step 
To guiU. It hangs upon a preeipiee. 
Whose deep descent^ in fast perdition ends. 
How/ar— am I plunged down, beyond all tkoughty 
Which I this eoe»iing framed ! 
Consummate horror.' guilt— heyaad B,natiu! 
J)ar$ not my soul repent In thee, repentance 
Were second guilt, and^twere blaspheming heaven 
To hope for mercy. My pain, can only cease 
W hen jocff want power to jmntsA. Ha! tYiedaton! 
Bise, never more, O! sun I let ni'gAl prevail. 
Eternal rfarlmes.*— close the voorUTs wide scene 
And hide me— from m^f. * 




aSI5. Ovsf is disappointment devoid of hope ; 
but muscles braced instantly, imply liope strongly. 
and a spirited vivacity in the eye, is the eflfcci or 
pleasure and elevation. They are inconsistent 
>irith a passion that depresses, which grief mani- 
festly does; because depression slackens the 
nerves, mud unbraced nerves deject the looks and 
air, necesspxily ; therefore, a relaxed mien, and 
languid eye, iorm the truest picture of naniral 
sorrow, 'fhe smaller engraving represents vacant 
grief, and the other deep siiem grieC 
ril go, and, in the anguith of my hearty 
Weep o'er ny child,— if he mutt die, my life 
Is wrapt in Ins; and shall not long survive; 
Tis for his sake, that I have suffered life, 
Groaned in coptivtty, and outlived Hector, 
Yes, my As-ty-a-nax ! we will go together; 
ToovrnsB— 10 the realms— of night—vrtm go. 

An^edote. Lesaonfrom a Spider, King 
Robert Bntce, the regtortr of the Scottish 
fnonarehy, being out one day reoonnoitering 
the army, lay alone in a bam. In the 7?um- 1 
ing, itill redining on hia piUow of ittaw, he I 



saw a spider climbing up one of the rqften; 
the maectfeU, but immediately made a $eeond 
attempt to ascend; and the hero saw, with 
regret, the spider iUl the second time ; it then 
made a third unsuocesstbl attempt With 
much interest and concern the monarch saw 
the spider baffled in its aim twelve times f 
but the thirteenth essay was suceestful; 
when the king, starting up, exclaimed, "This 
despicable insect has taught me perseverance: 
I will follow its example. Have I not been 
twelve times defeated by the enemy's sup»* 
rior force? On one flght more hangs the in- 
dependence of my coufi/ry." In a few day% 
his anticipations were realized^ by the glori- 
ous victory at the battle of Bannockbum, and 
the defeat of Edward the Second. 
. Varieties. I, The bee^rtsta on natural 
flowers, never on painted ones, however in- 
imitably the color may be Uid on ; apply this 
to' all things. 2. The rapidity with which 
the Aodyteay travel by steam, is indicative of 
the progress which the mind u about to make; 
and improvements in maehinery — ^represent 
those which are developing in the art of teaek" 
ing. 3. Equ€tl and eaeaet Justice to all, of 
whatever state, or persuasion, religious and 
political, 4. What is matter? and what are 
its essential properties, and what its primeval 
form? 5. How much more do we know of 
the nature of matter, than we do of the essen- 
tia] properties ot spirit ? 6. What is the ori- 
gin of the earth, and in what form did it 
originally exist,— in a gaseous, or igneous 
Ybrm 1 7. Everything that exists, is designed 
to aid m developing and perfecting both body 
and mindt the universe is our school-house. 



DESPAIR aalb 

orisiml. Th tt«ofli|irim of >iT, of kaimm , eai iwyiimci; 
It utum a defeel of ^^^ '^ raohitian, tai oftatdmci of Aon- 
iitytoo. I wooM not impkir, udIcm I ttw ny mbfcrtuiie noord' 
ed in tlw book of ;lile, and Wrwl iBdfMJnl Iqr lUOMtry. 

I am not mad ; this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; I was (hjjffreyH wife ; 

Young ATthur^\A my sm^— and he is loou 

I am nef mad^ I would to heaven I i0cr«; 

For then, 'tis like I should /oryel myself. 

Oh, if I could, what gri^-A should fi»rget ! 

Preach some philosophy— io make rae mad, 

And, cardinal, thoa shalt be eansntzerf; 

For belief not mad, bnt sensible of griei^ 

My reasonable part produces reason, 

That I may be ddivered of these woes. 

And teashes me 10 kiU, or hang myself; 

If I were mod, I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a hale of rugs were he. 

I am nottnad; too well I feel 

The diffused plague of each calamity. 

Make thy demand on those, who own thy power; 

Know, JmmstiU beyond Ihee ; and iho'^nnns 

Has stripped me of this train, this pomp of greatness. 

This outside of a king, yet still—my soul 

Fixed high, and on herseif akme dependent, 

Is ever/fM and royal; and even now. 

As at the head of teifb, does d^ thee. 
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aSI6. JSALOVST ii 

doubtful snger, strn^ 
gliug ^against faith and 
pit^ ; it is a tenderness 
resisted by resentment 
of suspected injury; 
the nerves braced strong, 
imply determination or 
revenge and punishment; 
while, at the same time, 
a soft passive hesiiavion 
in tlie eye, confesses a 
reluctance at the heart, 
to part with, or efface a 
gentle and indulged idea. 
Again, it is rage at a con- 
cluded infidelity ; and 
then, the eye receives and flashes out sparklingsof 
inflamed ideas, while the muscles, contracting the 
wilPs violence, from a repressive disposition of 
the heart, grow slack, and lose their spring, and 
so disarm and modify the enraged indignation. 
Now from this luisettled wavering in the balance 
of the purpose, when the heart ajid judgment 
weigh each other, and both scales alternately 
preponderate, is induced a glowing picture of 
Jealousy. 

Oh ! what dom-ned minutes tells he o*er^ 
Who doatSy yet doubiSy iuspeds, yet strongly /ova' 
OjtaUnuy ! thou hone of social joy ! 
Oh ! she's a tnonfter^ made of eontreuHetiont ! 
Let truth, in ail her native dumm appear, 
And with the voice of harmony ita^f 
Plead the just cause of innounet traduc'd ; 
Dee^ as the adder, bUnd as upstart greatruss. 
She SM», nor hears. And yet, let slander whisper,. 
Rumor has fewer tongues than 5A< has ears ; 
And Argus'' hundrd eyes are dim and sloWj 
To piercing yeo/oitf^s. 

597. Thb FRurra. Men, instead of applying 
the salutary medicines of philosophy and religion 
to abate the rage, and recover the temper of Uieir 
vitiated imaginations, cherish the disease in their 
bosoms, imtfl their increasing appetites, like the 
hounds of Actceon, tear into pieces the soul they 
were intended to enliven and protect. 

Jealousy — is like 
A polish'd glass, held to the lips, when life's in doubu 
If there be breadth, 'twill eateh the damp and show it 
Jealous rag»— is but n hasty fiame. 
That blazes out, when love \oo JUredn bams. 
It is jealousy's peculiar naiun^ 
To swell smaU things to grcof ; nay, out of nought, 
To conjure much, and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. 
Where love reigns, disturbing^eo/bujy 
Doth call himself q/fcrtibn^ sentindj 
Gives false alarms, suggesteth mxUiny, 
And, in a peaceful hour, doth cry, kill, kiU; 
Distempering gentle love with his desire, 
As air and voter do abate Jhejire. 

How blest am I 
In my just censure ! in my true opinion !— 
Alack for lesser kno^edge !— bow acctirs'd 
In being so bless'd ! There may be in the cup 
A spider steep'd, and one may drink, depart. 
And yet partake no venom, for bis knowledge 
Is not infected ; bnt if one present 
The abhonr'd ingredient to bis eye, make known 
How he hath dnmk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent heAs.^ bave dnmk, and seen the 
spider! I 



Atteed€it«« Lord Oadihy, orer (he en- 
trance of a beantlAil gnUo^ had caused thii 
inscription to be placed, — " Let nothing ei>- 
ter here but what is goo^" Dr. Renml, the 
maater of the temple, who was walking over 
the ground, with much point asked — *^ Then 
where does your lordship enter 1" 

E-rerytliliig UseAiL The mineFBQ, ^re- 
getable, and animal kingdoms, are designed 
for the nourishment, clotl^pg, habitation, re- 
creation, delight, protection and preservation 
of the human race; abuse does not take 
away use, any more than thefcUsifieaiion of 
truth destroys the truth ; except, with those 
who do it. Everything which is an object of 
the senseSf is designed to aid in developing 
the most external faculties of man; and 
what is of an economical and cwil nature^ 
and what is imbibed from parents, teachers^ 
and others, and also fh>m hooks^ and refUc 
tions upon them all, is uaefiil for perfecting 
the rational faculties of the mind: and aU 
divine truths are designed to perfect the hu- 
man mind, and prepare it for receiving a 
sjfirUufU principle from the Xord, our Crea- 
tor and Redeemer. 

Varieties. 1. AJU Pcnr, A Dandy is a 
thing, in pantaloons, with a body and two 
arms, head without brains, tight boots, a cane, 
and white handkerehitrf, two broaches and a 
ring on his little Jbiger, A Coquette is a 
young lady, with more beauty than sense, 
more accomplishments than learning, mors 
eharms of person than graces of mind, 
more admirers thvn friends, and mosre fools 
than wise men for her attendants. 2. Tbe 
sunshine of prosperity — has attractioDs for 
all, who love to bask in its influence, hopmg 
to share in its pleasures. 3. The verdant 
lawn, the shady grove, the vaxiegated land' 
scape, the beautiful ocean and the starry ./iK 
mameni are contemplated with pleasure, by 
every one, who has a soul 4. A man should 
not be ashamed to own, that he has been in 
the wrong / which is only saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 6. The love of truth and good- 
ness, is the best i>as8ion we can indulge. 6. 
A woman^s life, is the history of the qffbe- 
tions ; the heart is her world ; it is there 
her ambition strives for empire, and there 
she seeks for untold treasures. 7. The best 
and noblest conquest, is that of reason over 
ayapassitms, nnd follies. 

Those you moJks/rwmb, 
And give yoax hmrts to, when they once pefceive 
The least rub in jaai fortunes, fall away 
Like water from y«, never/mml again 
Bot where they mean to sirtJe ye. 

Oh jealousy! 
LeneH eclipse ! thoa art in thy disease 
A totM, mad patimt, wondrous hard topteus. 
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i%9, Jimai^G— demands m ^ve, tteadf look, 
with deep attention, the counteniiace altogether 
clear from any appjearance, either of diagusi, or 
/aver: the pronunciation slow, distinct, and em- 
pbatical, accompanied with little action, and that 
Very grave. 

iDDoiiro Accoftonfo to ntact ljlw. 
If yon r^uM—to wed Dmutrius^ 
Either must yon die the deathy or (Ojurtf 
Forever J the society of nun. 
Therefore, fair /femita, que$tmn your daira^ 
Know of your youtL, examine weil your Mood, 
Whether, not yielding to yoaTfmther*$ choice, 
Yon can endure the livery of a nun; 
For a9«— to be in a shady ehister mewM; 
Chaunting &tnt hymna to the eoldjn tittm mooH, 
Take time to jmivm, and, by the nsxt new moon, 
(The teoHng day betwixt my lace and ms, 
iP'or everlasting bond of/etfoiosAtp,) 
Upon tk«u day, either prepare to die, 
For disobedience to your/afA«r>s witf, 
Or ctts-Ho wed DeimtriMS, as he wouU, 
Or on JDiana's altar to protest — 
For age— awsfcri^— and $ingk H/$, 

BUflceUaneona. 1. In opening a caaae, 
give a general view of the grouhdt on which 
the charge is made, and of the extent, magni- 
tode, tendency, and elfect ni the crime al- 
ledged. 2. There is some coneolation for duU 
authors, thai the eor^^etkmer may put good 
into Iheir booke, if they fail to do it thtnuelvcB. 
3. UndB Toby's oath: << The aecnaing upMi^ 
which flew up to heaven^s chancery, with the 
oath, WimA«^— as he gave it in; and the le- 
cording imge^— dropped a tear upon it, and 
blotted it out forever. 4. Wotild not mofty 
pefsons be very much surprised, jf their ideat 
of heavenly jojrs, should be exhUHted here- 
•iler, to show them their/a4stty ^ 6. Beauty 
is givent to remind u% that the sou/ should be 
kept as (kir and perfect in its proportions, as 
the temple in which it dwells; the apuit of 
beauty flows in, only where these proportions 
are hsxmonious. 6. Can any one be a lover 
of truthp and a eeareker after it, and yet turn 
bis back on it, when presented, and call for 
tniraidee? 7. The aphorism, ^ Krunv thy^ 
fe{f,*' is soon epoken, but one is a long time 
in obeying it; OociariF— was placed among 
the seven vHae men of Oreeee, for having 
been the author of the maxim ; but never, re- 
plied the sage, was any one placed there for 
having performed it 
Who painted Jostice bHnd, did not declare 
What magistrates tkould be, but what they an : 
Not so moch, 'cause they riek and poor should weigh 
In their just scales alike ; but, becaoae they, 
Now blind with ^rite, are grown so weak ofngikl, 
They'll sooner >M a cause, than m it ri^ 

jMStMc, painted blindj 
Infers, his nrinkten are obliged to hmr 
The eause ; and Imf^ xhajudgt, detemtms of it; 
Ami not swayVl or by favor, or ^^befieM, 
By a false gisn, or corrected eotmnmt, aktr 
The true iratm and letur of the law. 

Man^ rich with Uttit, were his>Mfgmeni tmt. 



Aneedote. In the tatty period of the 
French revolution, when the throne and the 
altar had been overttuned, a Benedictine 
monaetery was entered, by a devastating band, 
its inntatee treated with wanton and unpro- 
voked cruelty, and the work of demolition 
and plunder going on, — when a large body 
of the inhabitante rallied, drove the spoilers 
away, but secured the ringleaders, whom they 
would have severely punished, had not the 
ahboitt who had received the woret indignities 
ftook these very UaderM, rushed forward to 
protect them. " I tkank yoti, my children," 
said he^ ** for your seasonable interference; 
let us, however, show the superiority of reli- 
gion, by displaying our elemeney, and sttflfer* 
ing them to depart" The ruflSans were over- 
powered by the abbot's humanity, fell at his 
feet, entreated his benediction andfin-givejieea. 

But yonder— comes die powerftil king of day, 
R^oicing in the eosl. The le8S*ning daud, 
The kindling axttrt, and the mountain's brow, 
lUumM with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colorM air, 
He looks— in boundku matjesty abroad ; 
And 8h<^s the shining day, that, bnmish^d, plays 
On locks, and hiiUs, and fowVs, and wandering 
High gleaimng from afar. [streanu. 

Varieties* 1. Should we be governed by 
Wktfetlvnii», or by ci\a judgment ? 2. Eartha, 
waters, and atmospheres — are the three g^- 
nersl elements, of which all natural things 
are made. 3. The human body is composed 
of all the essential things which are in the 
world of nature^ 4. The three periods of our 
development sxe^-iftfaney, including the first 
seven years; ehildhoodr-4he second seven, 
and youihr—ihe third seven; the close df 
which^ — ^is the beginning of manhood. 6, 
Adolescence — ^is that state, when man begins 
to think, and ad — tofr himself, and not from 
the irtstrudion, and direction of others, 6. 
The cerebellum, and consequently, the vo- 
luntary principle of the mind, never sleeps f 
but the eerebrumj and of course, the reasof^ 
ing fecnlty — does. 7. Beware of the errone- 
ous opinUnty that you must be remarkably 
original: and that to speak, and write, un- 
like anybody else, is a great merit. 

ms certain, grtatneu, once fallen out with/ofliMM, 
Most fall out with men too : icAol the declined is. 
He shall as soon faotf— in the eyes ot others, 
As/ed— in his ovmfaU: for men, Xxkebutterjlies, 
Show not their mealy wings, but to the summer. 

He stood up 
Firm in hla better strength, and like a cms 
Rooted ia lebamen, his frame beni not 
His thin, white Aatra—had yielded to the wind, 
And left his brow uneooeredf and hin face, 
Impressed with the stem nrniesty of grif^, ' 
Nerved to a solemn duty, now stood forth 
Like a rent nek, eubmiseite, yet sublime. 
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539* Malick, or Spiu, it a liabhual malevo- 
lence, long continued, and watehing occanidn tQ 
tzert ttaelf on the bated object ; tliit battiAil dis- 
poBiiion sets the Jaws and gnashes the teetb, 
sends blasting flashes from the eyes, stretches 
the mouth horiaontally, clfnchet the flats, and 
bends the elbows in a straininf manner to the 
body ; the tone of voice, and expression, are 
much the same as in anger, hot not so load ; 
which see. These two engravings represent, the 
smaller one, revengenn hatred, and the other, 
abhorrence, fear, contempt, without power, or 
courage. 

How like a ftiwning ftMieam he looks t 

I iuut him, for he is a ekrigUan, 

But «0re, for that, in low nmpUeitf, 

He lends out money grctU, and brings down 

The rates ofiuanet, here with us in Venice. 

If I can eaUk bim— once upon the JUp, 

I will feed /«(— the ancient jrr«4f< I bear bim. 

He hates our sacred nrntUn^ and he usUs, 

(Even tk4r« where mercb'nti wut$t do congregate,) 

On my frar/«tiu, and my wtU-won thrift ; 

Which be calls inUr*§t. Owned be my tribe, 

Itlfergiv bim. 

Sao. MBLAircHOLT, Cft Fixcd Oritft is 
gloomy, sedentary, and motionless. T]ie 
lower jaw &Il8,the lips are pale, the eyes cast 
down, half shut, the eyeb'ds swollen and red, 
or livid tears trickling silently and unmixed, 
with total inattention to an3rthing that passes. 
Words, if any, are few, and those dragged out 
rather than spoken; the aocenta weak and 
interrupted, sighs breaking into the middle 
of words and sentences. 
There is a stupid wei^kt— upon my seasas ; 
A dismal sullen vCJUmsss, that succeeds 
The storm of ro^ and gri^, like silent dtathy 
After the tumult, and the noise of life, llike it ; , 
Would— It were death; as tare, 'tis wondrous 
For I am sUk of Hving. My soul is peel*d : 
She kindles not anger, or revenge, 
Leve—wuB the i^forwung, active Jlre within : 
Now that is quenched, the ntmee forgets to move. 
And longs to ndngle—virMk its kindred earth. 

The glance 
0( melaneholy—XB u fearful gift ; 
What is it, but the telescope of fraa ; 
Which etripe the dis'tance of its pkunta§ie». 
And brings life aeai^-in utter nakedneee^ 
Making the eold reality— too real ! 

Moody and dull nuloMeholy^ 

Kineman to gritf and eomibrtlesa d»$pair. 
Wwth makes the maa, and waal of it the feUotio. 



Mblancholt— discloses its t ymptoms accord 
ing to the sentiments and passions of the minds 
it aflTects. An ambitious man fkncies himself 
a lord, statesman, minister, king, emperor, or 
monarch, and pleases his mind with the vain 
hopes of even Aitnre preferment. The mind of 
a covetous man sees nothing but his re or «jm^ 
and looks at the most valbable objects with aa 
eye of hope, or with the fond conceit, that they 
are already bis own. A love-sick brain adores, 
in romantic strains, the lovely idol of his heart, 
or sighs in real misery, at her fancied frowns. 
And a scholar's mind evaporates in the fumes 
of imaginary praise and literary distinction. 

Ajaeediote. RouU. "How strange it is,*' 
said a lady, " that fashionable parties should 
be called routs ? Why, rout, formerly sig- 
nified— the defeat of an army j and when 
soldiers were all put to flight, or to the sword, 
they were said to be routed/'* <*This title 
has some propriety too /'' said an observer of 
men and things, **ibr at these meiBtings, 
whole families are fi^uently routed out of 
house and homeJ*' 

Tarl«tlea. 1. Agriculture — is the true 
ibundation 6f all trade and industry f and 
of course, the foundation of individual and 
national riches. 2. When the moon, on a 
dear, autumnal evening, is moving through 
the heavens in silent gloiy, the earth — seems 
like a slumbering babe, smiling in its sleep, 
because it dreams of heaven, 8. The truths 
of science are not only useAil, in themselves, 
but their influence is exceedingly beneficial 
in m^nto/ culture. 4. Let your amtisements 
be select and temperate, and such as wiU lit 
you for the better performance of your du* 
ties ; all others are positively hr^urious. fi« 
Raise the edifice of your virtue and kapp^ 
ness, on the sure fomidation of true religion, 
or love to Podi and love to man. 6. That 
will be well and speedily done in ^family or 
community, when each one does his part 
fait/^Uy, 7. Eloquence — ^is the power of 
sebeing the attention, with irresistaUe force, 
and never permitting it to elude the grasp, 
till the hearer has received the' eomrtc/um, 
that the speaker intends. 
Tbat I must die, it Is my only eemfert; 
Death— is the privilege of haman nature. 
And life, without it, were not worth our Uking; 
T^UcAsr— the peer, the prieenoTy and the wtoumer. 
Fly for relief, and lay their ^rthen^e down. 
Come then, and Uke me ioto thy cold arms, 
Thou meagre shade; here, let me breathe my last. 
Charmed, with my /aU«r'« pity and forgiveness. 
More than if aii^«<s tuned their golden viola. 
And sung a rsf«is»— to my partiagsoiU. 

On the sands of life 
Sorrow treads heavily, and leaves a print. 
Time cannot wash away ; while Joy trips by 
With steps so light and soft, that the next wav« 
Wears bis fkint fbot-fklls.out. 
And coming events— coat their shadows before^ 
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531 • PAXDoanco —differs from aeguittmg* in 
Ais— the toiler— means eUnring a person, af\er 
trial, of guilt; whereas, itie former— supposes guilt, 
and signifies merely ddivenng the guilty person 
from punishment i pardoning requires some de- 
gree of severity of aspect, and tone of voice, be- 
cause the pardoned one is not an object of actiye, 
immixed approbation; otherwise, its expression 
to much the same as granting ; which see. 

PAJUXMnno A csmcL PXBsacmioiT. 
We pardon thee ; live on, the state hath n$$d of 
Humility and gratitude for this our gi/tt [men. 
May make a man of thee. 
Gfsoc souls— foi^ve not injuries, till time 
Has put their «nemie$ within their potoer, 
That they may show-jf^^MMnos— is their ovm. 
That thou may^st see the differenu of our spirits, 
I pardon thee thy It/k, before tliou ask it: 
For Ao^thy wealtli, it is Antonio's / 
The other half— comes to the general slate f 
.Which Avifi6Jm«M--may drive into tiftns. 

531i. PSSPLSXITT, iBBSSOLunoir, Anxiett, 
are always attended with some degree of fear; it 
collects the body toffcthej, as if for gathering up 
the arms upon tlie breast, rubs the forehead, the 
eyebrows contracted, the head hsnging on the 
breast, the eyes cast downward, the mouth shut, 
the lips compressed ; suddenly, the whole body is 
agitated, ahers its sspect, as having discovered 
sometldng; then, falls into contemplation as be- 
fore ; Uie motions of the body are restless and uue- 
qual; sometimes movins quick, and sometimes 
alow ; the pauses, in speaking to another, long, die 
tone of voice uneven, the sentences broken and 
unfinished ; sometimes talks to himself, or makes 
grimaces, and keeping half of what arises in. the 
mind. ^ 

Yes^-^s Emilia: — by and by—she's dead. 
Tis like she eomes to speak of Cassio*s death; 
The noise was high;— ha! no more mining f- 
StiU as the ^rcree. Shall she come in? wer't good? 
I think she stirs again. No. What^s the best? 
If she eonu in, she'll speak to my toi/e. 

Anecdote. Peter the Great made a law, 
in 1722, that if any noblemaii becit, or Ul- 
treated his slavea, be should be looked upon 
as insane, and a g^uardian be appointed, to 
take care of his person and estate. The great 
monarch onoe struck his gardencTf who, be- 
ing a man of great sensibility , took to his 6ed, 
and died in a few days. Peter, on hearing of 
this, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes : I have 
civilized my suftfecis; I have conquered other 
nations i yet I have not been aUe to eivUize 
and conquer myaeff. 
There is no fwisrfy— for time nasspenty 

No heoHng—tot the waste of idienest, 
Whose very languor — is a punishment 

Heavier than active louls — can/etf or g%te$s. 
O hours of tfido2mce— and diseonleni, . 

Not n0i0— to be redeemed ! ye sting not lets 
Because I know— this span of life was lent 

For lofty duties, not for selfishness; 
Not to be whiled away in aimless dreamy 

But to improve OMrsefaM*— and serve mankind, 

U/e—ani its choicest /oeulitst were given. 
Man should be ever Afflsr— than he seems: 

And shape his octr, and discipline his mind, 

To Walk adorning sart^ with hope of heaven! 



Adaalration MMl Iiore* There ieawide 
dUlbrenoe between admiration and love. The 
sublime, which is the cause of the ibrmer, al- 
ways dwells on great objects, and terrible; 
the latter on small ones, and pleasing ; we 
submit to what we admire, but we love what 
submits to us; in one case we are forced, in 
the other we are flattered, into compliance. 

Iiseoniea* 1. Every one, who vrould be an 
orettor, should study Longinus on the sublime. %. 
Many of our books, containing pieces for decla^ 
mation, remind one of a physician's leaving medi- 
eine with a patient, without directions how to Usks 
it. 3. Would it not be well for some competent 
person to compile a work, to be called " Songs of 
the Peopie,^ for all trada and enoeaAons^ 4. /.fi- 
lers and words are like the notes of a ftine, rep- 
resentative of sounds and ideas. 5. Deteriptiv 
speech and writing, are like laAdseape pahiting. 
6. The natural world is an allegory, the meaning 
of which we may find in oursehes. 7. Were a 
spectator to come ftomthe other world, into many 
of onr congregations, he would regard the nng- 
ing, and perhaps the toorsh^, as any thing bat 
devotional. 

Varieties. 1. He, who will peep into a 
draioer, will likely be tempted to take some- 
thing out at it; and he, who steals a cent in 
his youth, wiU be very apt to steal tidoUar in 
manhood, 2. A great change in liib, is like a 
cold bath in vrinter; we all hesitate to make 
the^^^pZunge. 3. The farther you o^ivanee 
in any art, or science, the fnore will you be 
delighted with simplicity of manner, and less 
attracted by superficial omom^Tii. 4. Oneot 
the grand objects of education is— to collect 
principles and apply them to practice; and 
when this is generally done, mankind will 
be brought nearer to equality. 5. It is as im- 
possible for us to understand a thing, witliout 
having the image of it on the retina of the 
mind^s eye, as it is to m« any thing, without 
having its image on the retina of the bodily 
eye. 6. Is not the educatvBn of children, for 
time and eternity, the highest social, doil, 
moral and religious duty, we are called up- 
on to perform 1 

PLSASirax OF pixtt. 
A Deity— Wtee'd, is joy begun; 
A Deity ador*d, is joy advane*d; 
A Deity beloved, is joy matured. 
Each branch of piety ddight inspires : 
FaOA— builds a bridge from this world to the next, 
O'er deatk'e dark gulf, and all its horror hides; 
Pratw, the sweet exhalation of our^oy. 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter tHU; i 

Jhnay V ardent opens Aeov'n, lets down a stream 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man^in audience with the Deity. 
fiSoms— ne*er advance a judgment of their own. 
But catch the spreading notions of the town; 
They reason and eoiurfurfe— from preetdent, 
And own stale notions, which they ne*er invent. 
Some judge of authors' names, vox works; and thea 
Nor praise, nor bkaiu the writings, but the mm. 
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tfSS* Movnrr^ti a dlAdence of ourselTet, 
mceompanied wiih delicacy in oor lenM of what- 
ever it mean, indirect, or dishonorable, or a fear 
of doing these things^ or of having ihem imputed 
to US. Submission n an humble sense of oiir 
inferiority, and a quiet surrender of our power 
to a superior Modesty bends the body forward ; 
has a placid, downcast countenance, bends the 
•yes to the breast, if not to the feet, of the su- 
perior character : the voice is low, the tone sub- 
missive, and the words few. Submission adds 
to them a lower bending of the bead, and a 
spreading out of the arms and hands, down- 
wards towards the person submitted to. 

Now, good my lord, 

Let there be some si^rs test of my metal, 

Before so noble, and so ^rsot a figure. 

Be »tamped upon it. 

O ncbU air I 
Tour svsr kindneass doth wring issrs from me t 
I do §mkrme» your offer, and dts^MS, 
From henceforth, of pdor ClamiUa. 
Am lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
80 modest ease In beauty shines more bright } 
Unaiming charms, with edge resistless Ikll, 
And she who means no mischief, does it all. 

034* PaiBB. When our esteem of ourselves, 
or opinion of our own rank or merit Is so high, 
u to lessen the regard due to the rank and 
merit of others, it is called pHdsv when it sup- 
poses others below our regard, it is contempt, 
■com, or disdain. PrUU assumes a lolty look, 
bordering on the look and aspect of awer. The 

^M full and open, but with the eye-brow con- 
erably drawn down, the mouth pouting out, 
but mostly shut, and the lips contracted: the 
words walk out and strut, and are uttered with 
a slow, stiff, bombastic affectation or importance; 
the hands sometimes rest on the hips, with the 
elbows brought forward in the position called 
B-kimbo ; the feet at a distance ttom each other, 
and the steps long and stately. Obstinacy — 
adds to the aspect of pride. 

Worcester ! get thee gon* ; for I do see 
Vangtr and disobedUnee in thine eye : 
O sir, your presence is too bold and ^srsmjvtory. 
And nujeHf— might never yet ondttrt 
The moody fh>ntier, of a fsrmmt** brow ; 
Tou have /food leave to loave us ; when we iissd 
Tour use and counsel, we shall aond for you. 
Pid'st thou not think, sucA vengeance must await 
The wretch that with his crimes all f^tsk about 
Bushes, irreverent, unprepared, uncalled, [him, 
Into his Makor^o freoenett throwing back. 
With insolent disdain, his choicest gifts 1 

Aneedot*. One of the emperors of China 
met a proceaeion, conducting some maltfac 
tors to pum'shment On being infbrmed of 
the foLcta, he burst into ttan ; when one of 
his eourtiera endeavored to comfort him, say- 
ing, ** In a eommonweaUh, there mtut be 
punishment; it cannot beaooidetL as man- 
kiqd now are." His majesty replied, ** I weep 
not, lo see those men pn$oner$, nor to see 
ttem ehattiaedf I know the good must be 
protected fVom the txtd; but I weep, because 
my time is not so happy as that of old was, 
when the virtues of the princes were such, 
that they served as a bridle to the people, ana 
their example was suiBcient to restrain a 
whole kingdom." 

To recount Jilmi^JUjf vorka. 

What wordo, or tongue^ of serspA— can n^ficM f 



Piualslfcmeiats. There are dreadAiI pB»> 
ishments enacted against tkitvn ; but it were 
much better to make such good prsoistMs, by 
which every man might be put In a method how 
to Hve^ and so be preserved ftxim the fatal neces> 
sity of sCsalmg, and of being imprieonedj or dping 
for it. 

Varieties* 1. Some poUtidans consider 
honesty excellent in theory, — and policy safo 
in practice ; thus admittinif^ the absurd theory, 
that principles entirely false, and corrupt m 
the anstract, are more salutary in their prac- 
tical maniilMtation, than prinoples essenttalfy 
good and true. 2. In public and private lifl^ 
m the learned and unlearned professions, in 
scenes of business, and in the domestic circle, 
the masterpiece of man is decision of character. 
3. The moral sense of the people, is the sheet- 
anchor, wliich alone can hold the vessel of 
state, amidst the storms that agitate the woild. 
4 True religion has nothing to fear, but much 
to hope, ftx>m the proeress of sdentiflc truths. 
6. A writer or speaker should aim so to 
please, as to do his hearers and readers the 
greatest amount of good. 6. It is not the 
part of a lover of truth, either to cavil or r^ 
ject, without due examination. 7. Ill man- 
ners are evidence of low breeding. 

As turns a flock of geese, and, on the green, 
Poke out their foolish necks in awkward spleen, 
(Ridiculous in rage !) to hiss, not bite, 
80 war their quilli, when sons of Dullness writs. 
Clear as the glass, his spotless flime. 
And lasting diamond writes his name. 
All Jealousy 
Muit still be strangled in its Mrth : or time 
Will soon conspire to make It strong enough 
To overcome the truth. 
When satire flies abroad on fhlsehood*s wing. 
Short is her life, and impotent her stin;; 
But, when, to truth allied, the wound she gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives. 

Every man in this age has not a soul 
Of crystal, for all men to road their actions [der, 
Thro' : men's hearts and fhces are so fkr asna- 
That they hold no intelligence. 

Something heavy on my spirit. 
Too dull for wakefhlness, too quick for slumber, 
Bits on me as a cloud along the sky, 
Which will not let the sunbeams through, nor yet 
Descend in rain and end, but spreads itself 
Twizt earth and heaven, like envy hetweta 
And man, an everlasting mist. [naa 

SONICBT. 
Lite as fl^kuchbid bM, fbit wlldlr ipitan 

WiaakMB i|«rkkiBhlighBdBr«y«k 
lad a «lnaf oObH in hk qaiteriog wiaii^ 

Up to dw Uw TBult oTUw ImppjOtjf^ 
Bo 1117 eoaaort hsrt, to tag thlM own, 

AtligttiftqiLBW%lM|shrswirwtftw» 
Gov ftiftfa Mo thBOp« world skM, 

Gbd aad onlti^ io its UbeKf t 
Butlika a«t belple«binl (enaia<d lO loBf, 

Wtwmijwlt^ hare loit all povar to aosr,) 
Wto aooB feifili to trill hb )B]ron mv, 

Aad Mbij flottiriBt, rinka to auth OMO aoro- 
80, ftvto Ito famar boada nlaaad is vaia, 
Mj beait rtill hata Ua welfblof tkat ranenboM «tel». 

Whole years of Joy glide vnperceived away. 
While sorrow counu ths minutes as they pass. 
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8SS* PMM«nni if expretted by benevolent 
looks, a ioft but e«me«t voice, and soraeiimes by 



inclinui^ (he head, or nod of conaeni ; the 
open with palm upwnrd, toward ibe person to 
whom the promise is made : sincerity in promising 
ia expreasM by laying the hand gently on the 
heart 

I'll deliver oO, 

And promise you calm mm, aaapiciona gajsi) 

And sail, so acpeditiaus^ it dioll eaiek 

Your royal fleet far off. 

I will be true to thee, preserve thee ever. 

The iod companion of this faithful breaatj 

While {{/«, and thought remain. 

Wherever I go, my soul shall stay widi thee ; 

Tis but my shadow^ that I take atoay. 

ft3tt« RK7I78INO, — when accompanied with 
displeasure, is done nearly the same way as dtf- 
missing with displeasure: without if— it is done 
with a visible reluctance, that occasions the bring- 
ing out the words slowly, with such a shake of 
the head, and shrug, ha is- natural on hearing 
something that gives us a screw of the shoulders, 
and hesitation in the speech, as implies perplexity 
between granting ana reusing; as in the follow- 
ing example of refusing to lend movwy : 
Tbejramwer— la ajotot— and eoqnnte voka, 
TIat no»-4btf an tt/air— waat trmmn runwt 
lia—whtX thay wtmid ; u« tony, (yoa an boBhnbk|>— 
Bat fat tbey eottl2l taare wiAed— <tbey know not)— 



May catch a «0raw*).woaM all wci« waU-^ pity} 
Aa< to intaDdiqf ettar Hrloaa aaltar, 



With earttia ha^eupe, aid eold«oviBf taotd*— 
Thay/hnon aa ioto lOBMik 

Pride. The diseiiteem and contempt of 
others i« iiueparable from pride. It is hardly 
poMible to overvalue oumtves^hvLi by ufider- 
▼aluini^ our neighbort; and we commonly 
most undervalue thoee, who are, by other men, 
thought to be wiser than we are ; and it ia a 
kind of jealougy in ouraelvee that they are ao, 
which provokes our pride. 
They said, her cheek of yoath was beauttfUl^ 
Till withering tomne blanch'd the white rost there; 
Bat gri^ did lay his icy^fnftr on it, 
And ehiWd it— to a cold and joyless 



Oarriek and Hofforthi sitting 

toKethea one day, mutually lamented the 
want of a picture of Fte/tWug^; "I think " said 
Garrick, "^/ could make his fhce;** which he 
did accordingly. " For heaven's sake, AoW," 
■aid Hozarth, ^ remain as you are a tew min- 
utes;** he did so, while the painter sketched 
the outlinesj which were afterwards j/inithed 
trom their mutual recollection : and this draw- 
ing was the ori^nal of all the portraits we 
have of the admired Tom Jones, 
He that holds fast the gcidm mean, 
And lives, eovUentedly^ between 

The Uttfe— and the greoi,— 
Feels not the wantt— that pinch the poor, 
Nor p2afuo— that haunt the riA man^s door, 

Imbittertng—ua his state. 
The tallest pines— feel moil— 4he power 
Of wintry blast; the UtfUest lower- 
Comes Amtus*— 10 the ground. 
The fto«»— that span the mountain aide, 
His eknid-capt smtiMnes— divide ; 
Aod qnead die mm loimd. 
Natufe— is^^Vfoi, and her iMintt mjkm. 



Xiaettttles. 1. We nrast be hutnicted by aU 
things of one thing, if we would know that one 
thing thoroughly. 2. The evolution of the natural 
sciences, arooants to the creation of a new sph«r$y 
in the human mind. 3. AU truths, seientijie, philo- 
sophical and theological^ are in perfect harmony 
with each other. 4. The um, or effect, which pro- 
duces the end, must be the JirU point of aiialyiie 
inqntr>' ; i. e. first the fact, or result, and then, the 
reasoning upon it 5. When it is impoasible, lo 
traee effects to visible causes, the mental sight most 
take upy and eonqdete the operation. 6. There is 
a oniversal analogy between oA tlie m>heres of 
creation, naturalt montal and spiritual^ and be- 
tween naturej and all things in human soeitty. 7. 
Na tur e i a simple and eaay, it is man that is d^ 
cult and perplexed. 

Oenlvs. They say of /»efo. that they must, 
be bom such ; so must mathematieiaimf so 
must great generals, and so must knvyera, 
and so, indeed, must men of all denomina- 
tions, or it is not possible that they should 
excel g but with ii^iatever faculties we are 
bom, and to whatever studies our genius may 
direct us, «/ud<ef they «/<// must be. Nature 
gives a biaa to respective pursuiis.- and this 
strong |ifii>pe?ut<y IS what we mean by igenitM. 
Milton did not write his Paradise Lost i nor 
Homer h» mad; nor Netvton\nBPri$icipiaf 
without immense labor. 
Light grief is proud of statty and eouttt compassion ; 
But there's a dignity— in curdess sorrow, 
A sullen grandeur, virfaich disdains complaint; 
Eage is for ktOe wrongs— ddpolr— is dunA. 

Let coward guilt, with pallid/ear, 
To shelt'ring caverns fly, 

And /ustfjr— dread the vengefhl fiUe, 
That thunders thnmgh the sky. 

Protected by that hand, whose tats, 
The threat*ning storms obey. 

Intrepid v«rtwe— smiles secare, 
As in the blaze of day. 
Tarletles* 1 . When yon etm do it, with- 
out ii^jury to truth and ma-cy, always avoid 
a quarrel and a lawsuit. 2. when the foun- 
dation of our hope is assailed, ought we not 
to contend, earnestly, for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints ? 3. W hen there is a rf ^ht 
desire, and an untiring industry, there wiU, 
eventually, be the reward of li^hi. 4. They, 
who understand most of a subject, will be ve> 
ry indtilgent to those, who know out little of 
it 6. If we are unwilling to do anythina for 
ottrselves, how can we expect others wiO do 
much for \m1 6. Every deceiver, whether by 
word, or deed, is a /tor; and no one, that has 
been once deceived by him, will fEiil to shurij 
if not despise him. 

WfaaOMrjwaMnt, or ahmd, jrm ahaage eppew, 

A yoQtb-aioal taoftoWnrfy pleaBot, 
For whao yoa areprantf, yoaVa attmi—my daar; 

AaJ wfcaa yog aiaatt mi y oaff pntmt . 
How efc armtw y- is divine philosophy! 
Not A«nA and eroMsd, as doliy^ suppose, 
But mameal as is Apollo^ lute, 
And a perpetual feast— of nectaiM tweets, 
Where no erode Mif/Uf reigns. 
Seeming devotion doth but gild the knave, 
Thai's neither/a*(\^, honest, just nor brmotf 
But where religion doth— with etrfM join, 
It saakes a A«v— like an angd shuie. 
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or a jpHinfal sense 
ofguilL castt down 
the countenance, 
and clouds it with 
anxiety ; hangs 
down the head; 
draws down the 
eye-b rows; the 
right hand beats 
the breast ; the 
teeth gnashes with 
anguish, and the 
whole body is 
strained, and vio- 
lently agitated: if 
strong remorse is 
succeeded by the 
more gracious dis> 
position of penitence, or contrition, the eyes are 
raised, (iho' with great appearance of doubting 
. and fear,) to the throne of mercy, and immediately 
cast down again to the earth ; then floods of tears 
are f«en to flow ; the knees are bended, or the 
body prostrated on the ground; the arms are 
spread in a suppliant posture, and the voice of 
deprecation is uttered with sighs and groans, 
timidity, hesitation, and trembhng. The engra- 
ving indicates a noble mind in distress. 

The heart, 
Pierced widi a sharp remorse for guiUf 
DtMdairu the costly poverty of /Mcolomte, 
And offers the U$t Mfin&ce—it$e{f. 
Blest tears— of soul-felt-pmttene« / 

In whose &m«gn, fdeaung flow — 
Is felt the^nf,— the only seme — 

Of gutWeM/i>y— that guilt can know. 
Oo, maiden, uwp— the tears of 100*, 

Dy beauty~-to npmtanee given. 
Though Wtter/y— on earth they flow, 

Shall turn Vo/ragrant bairn— in Heaven! 

S3 8. SwcuKiTT—diminisha the passions; the 
mind, when lefl to itae^, immediately languuha; 
and. in order to preserve its ardor, must be every 
moment supported by a rMir flow of passion. For 
the same runsoa, despair^ though contrary \b secu- 
rity^ hoA a like influence. 

630. Raillkht, in tporU without real animosi- 
ty, puts on the aspect of cheerfulness, and some- 
times a kind of simple laughter, — ana the tone of 
voice is sprightly. With eorUempt or disgxaty it 
casts a look asquint fVom time to time, at the ob- 
jeel, and quits the cheerful aspect, for one mixed 
between an affected ^n and toumess : the upper 
Up is drawn up with a smile of disdain: the 
arms sometimes set a-kiraho on the hips, and the 
right hand now and then thrown oat towards the 
object, as if they were going to strike one a back- 
handed blow ; voice rather loud^ arch and mean- 
ing: sentences thorti expressions sadriealf with 
ffucA^praise occasionally intermixed. 

Yon haoe done that, which you skotdd be sorry for. 

There is no terror^ Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am armM so strong in honesty^ 

That they pass ^ me as the idle teindj 

Which I respect not I did send to yoo, 

For certain sums of goUL, which you denied me ; 

For /can raise no money by vHe means. 

iVb— Cassius, I had rather eoin my keartj 

And drop ray blood for draehsnasj than to wring — 

From the hard hands of jMOsanli, their vile trash, 

By any indirection. 1 did send 

To you for goU—io pay my legions; 

Which you</«nteimei was (Jkol done, Uke Catsisuf 



Should J— have adswered Caios Cassim thoaf 
When Marcus Brutus — grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal-counters from hin/riendSf 
Be ready— godsj with all your tkundsiMiM, 
Dash him to pieces! 

Anecdote. A young gentleman, (the Km 
of his Majesty's vriniery who had tne patent 
for publishing Gtbboh'9 works,) made nis ap- 
pearance, at an assembly, dressed in greeti 
and gold, Bein^ a nnvfaee, and extremely 
elegant, though he was not overstocked with 
sense, he attracted much aUention, and a gen- 
eral murmur prevailed, to know who he was. 
A lady repliecL loud enough to be heard by the 
stranger,^* Oh! don't you know him? It is 
young Gibbon, bound in oa{f, and gilt; but 
not lettered:' 

Seeing^ Rig^ht. He, only, sees well, who 
sees the whole, in the parts, and the parts, in 
the whole. 1 know but three classes of men ; 
those who see the whole, those who see but a 
pari, and those who see both together. 

Varieties. 1 . He, who lives well, and be- 
lieves aright, will be saved ; but he, who does 
not live well, and believe aright, cannot be 
saved. 2. Let times be ever so good, if yoa 
are slothful, you will be in want .• but let 
times be ever so bad, if you are diHgait in 
the performance of duty, you will prosper. 
3. The reptile, in humati form, shoula be 
avoided with great care. 4. If toe sun is to 
bo seen by its awn light, must not the tmtk 
be seen in like manner/ The soundest ar- 
gument will produce no more conviction in 
an empty head, than the most superficial dee- 
lamaaon ; as b, feather and a guviea will iail 
with equal velocity, in a vacuum. 6. As 
Ught — -nas no color, water — no taste, and 
or — np odor, so, knowledge should be equal- 
lu pvLte. and without admixture. 6. We 
should have a glorious conflagration, if alL 
who cannot put /{re into their books, would 
consent to put their books into the fire. 7. 
The imion of truth and goodness — is like 
that of water Bndfire, which nothing can 
resist. 

As up the tower of knowledge slow we rise. 
How wide and fair the opening prospect lies ! 
But wfa ile the view expands, the path grows steeper, 
The steps more slippery, and the chasm 's deeper : 
Tlien why climb on? Not for the prospect's beauty, 
Not fbr th0 triumph, but because tis duty. 
What thing is love, which naught can countervail? 

Naught save itself, ev*n such a thing is love. 
And Worldly wealth in worth as far doth fail, 
As lowest earth doth yield 10 heav^ above. 
Divine is love, and scometh worldly pelf. 
And can be bought with nothing but with selC 
We see but ^ko^the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them iw^olly in the outer life. 
And heedless of the encircling jptrtt-world, 
Which, tho' unseen, is/eft, and sotcs in us 
All gems of pun, and loorU-wide purposes. 
O fortune! thou canst not divide 
Our bodies so, but that ocu* hearts are tied, 
And we can kne by letters still, and i\fi», 
And dreams. 

It is in vain, that we vrould coldly gaze— 
On such as smile upon us ; the hear t t rntst 
Leap kindly back— to kindness. 
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840« Rmovmo— imts on a stern aspect; 
TOUfhens the voice, aiid is accompanied with ma- 
tures, not differing much from that orthreatening, 
but not so lively ; it is like reproach, (which see,) 
but without the sourness and ill-nature. 

luvsTRATioir. What right have yoa, to 
waate your Hmtf which ia the state's ; your 
MeaUhf which makea time wort^fuly and the 
life of goodness in you, which makes Uvmg 
anyoQrac/«7 Answer me — ^what rtgA^ have 
y OQ to wrong yourself j and all the world f 
How eonus it, Cassio, you are thui/orgot; 
That you unlace your reputation thus, . 
And speud your rich opinion — for the name. 
Of a nighi brawler ? Give roe answer to it. 

amovATiON. 
Yet, ya endure, nor murmur, O my soul ; [Uu ? 
For, are not thy transgressions great and nunAer- 
Do they not cover thee— like rising >Voo(2f f 
And press thee — like a weight of waters down? 
IXms not the hand of rigAteou4fU8»— afflict thee? 
And who->shalI plead against it? who shall say- 
To Power Atnrighty^ thou hast done enough; 
Or bid his dreadful rod of rengcanrtfstayt 
Wait then, with patience, till the circling hourt 
Shall bring the time— of thy appointed rtstj 
And lay thee down— in dMth. 

INitles of Society. Every right pro- 
duces a corresponding duty : hence, may be 
inferred the positive duty of society, to give 
every individual, bom in its bosom, an ade- 
quate education. For if societj has a right to 
ttie services of every one of its members, — 
this right necessarily involves some duties ; 
and what can that duty more directly be. than 
ttMt society should give to all its children, 
9ueh an education, as will fit them for the 
MTvices it intends to exact from them in after 
life 1 And if parents are unable to give their 
ohildren such an education, it is the duty of 
society to assist them; and if they are un- 
njUling, society ought to take the place of 
parents, and ]^rform the duty of the parents. 
fib one can violate tlie laws of God, nor the 
government ot the toorld, with impunity f 
and the more sacied the tntst, the more ter' 
rible will be the effects of a disregard of them. 
Each substance of a grief— hath twenty skadHn, 
Which show like grief itself, but are noi so : 
For sorrow^s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire— to many objects; 
Like perspeetices, which, righUy gazed upon, 
Show nothing but eor^/usionf eyed atrry, 
Distinguish yi>rm. 

Too Common. Envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness. How melancholy and 
heartrending — ^to reflect upon the vast nunv- 
her of profiessing christians — otall orders, who 
■how, by their deeds, that they are under the 
influence of these infernal passions i attho' 
in their sabbath devotions, they may prav 
Against them with then: lips,tJid entreat their 
Maker to enable them to keep the law which 
■ays, <'Thou shalt not bear false toitness 
against thy neighbor:^ Let a man of one 
branch of the church, leave it even fVom the 
best of motives, and join another, which hap- 
pens to differ from it in religious belief, and 
now soon uie air is rent with the political cry, 
« Shoot the deserter,'' Nothing seems /oo &a<i 
Ibr the disaffected to say about their marked 
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victim; whose departure fh>m them tadtly 
calls in question the infhllibi^ty of their doc 
trines, ^nd thereby woimds their setf-love, 
which makes them care more for their pmiVf 
than for the progress ot truth. What is tm 
character, business, peace and happiness of tbo 
supposed offender, to them, when bent on his 
destruction ? Alas ! how unlike the conduct 
of the trtte christian ! Thus is seen the rot- 
tenneas of " prqfessiUm, without prineiple,'* 

Dead IiansuAfpes. That man most have a 
strange value for words, when be can think It 
worth while to hazard the innocence and virtue of 
his son for a liuleGreeft and Latin; whilst he should 
be laying the solid foundations of ifrnmoMr* in his 
mind, and fUmishing it with just rules to direct his 
ftatore progress in \i(t.—Jjoeke. 

Anecdote. Dandies, An IsAy Montague 
was walking through a public garden with a 
party, she was very much annoyetl by an 
imperthient coxcomb, who was continually 
making some foolish observation. On ap* 
proaching one of the temples, over which 
there was a Latm inscription, she took cut 
vantage of it, to expose ms ignorance, in the 
hope of putting him to silence, ** Pray sir,'* 
said she, ^ be kind enough to explain that in- 
scription to us." " Madam," said he, with an 
affected air, ''I really do not know what it 
means, for I see it is dog Latin." '* How 
very extraordinary it is," said lady Mary, 
** that puppies should not understand their 
own language." 

ZMAOnCATION. 

The lunaticy the kner, and the poet, 

Are, o( imagiruttion, all compact: 

0ns— sees more devils, than vast hell can hold ; 

That— is the madman : the lover, all Bsjrarttie, 

Sees Helen's beauty— in a brow oi Egypt: 

The poeCs eye, in a fine^^mxy rolling, {heaven; 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, 

A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination; 

That, if it would but appreherul some ioy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear^ 

How easy is a frioA— supposed a bear t 

An honest soul— is like a ship at sea. 

That sleeps at anchoi^-npon the oeeanon't cahn; 

But, when it rages, and the wind blows high. 

She cuts her way— with skUl and maiesty* 

Vsffletles* 1. What is the di^rence be- 
tween acute and chronic disease 1 2. It ia 
folly tor an eminent man to think of escap- 
ing een9ure,KDd a weakness to be qffected by 
it 3. If we had it in our power to gratify 
every wish, we should soon tisel a sutjeit. 4. 
When anything below God~is the supreme 
object of our love, at some time or other, it 
wiU be an object oisorrou}, 6. Truthr^ its 
oton witness, and teajn not Kfree and impar- 
tial examination; it seeks to be seen in its 
oiim resplendent brightness. 6. By ctmf^ 
sing our faults to others, we oontribute very 
much towards putting them otoay, and con^ 
firming ourselves against them. 7. Which 
IS ujorse^io worship the works of our own 
hands, or the creations of our own imaginth 
tionsf 
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V41. ScOBif, 
!■ neg^Iigeiit an- 
sen it insinuates 
werefore, by a 
Tolttntary slack- 
neM, or disarm- 
iBf of the nerves, 
a known, or con- 
cluded essence 
of all {lower in 
the united ob- 
ject, even to 
laftke the de- 
fence seem necessary : and the unbraced muscles 
are assisted in this show of contemptuous disregard, 
by an affiscted smile ui^n the eye, because slack 
nerves, if at the same ume the looks were also lan- 
guid, would too much resemble sorrow, or even 
tear ; whereas, the purpose is disdain and insult : 
and tho^ in more provoking serious cases, where 
scorn admits disturbance^ it assumes some sense 
of anger, it must still retam the slack unguarded 
languor of the nerves, lest it should seem to have 
conceived impressions of some estimable and im- 
portant weightiness, where its design is utter dis- 
regard and negligence. 

iigie,'thoa art thmmd; 
JSoms, thou hast lost the breed of nobU bloods ; 
WTten went there by an age, since the wn shone, 
But it was famed with more than one man ? 
When could they say, till now, who talked of JiDme, 
That her wide walls— encompassed but one man ! 

045i« Lanouaos or Fkslxvg. There i« 
an original element in our natures, a connec- 
tion between the teruesy the mind and the 
heartf implanted by the Creator, for pure and 
noble purfce&t, which cannot be reasoned 
away. You cannot argue men out of their 
senses and feelings; and, after having wea- 
ried yourself and others, by talking about 
books and history, set your ibot upon the 
nott where some neat and memorable ex- 
l^oit waa achieved. emeciaUy, with those 
whom you daim kintb^ and your heart 
gwells witlun you. You do not now reason / 
Jim feel the inspiration of the place. Your 
cold philosophy vanishes, and you an ready 
to put oflf your shies ftom jomfeets ^ ^^ 
place whereon you stand is holy. A lan- 
guage which Utters cannot shape, which 
sounds cannot convey, speaks, not to the 
hMd, but to the heart s not to the vmderstandr' 
ins J ^ut to ^ affections. 



The player's 
Lies not in triok, or attitude, or start, 
Nature's true knowledge is the only art, 
The stnmg^lt passion bolts into his face ; 
The nund antoach^d, what is it bat grimace ! 
To this one standard, make yonr just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret, learn to feet: 
Or fool, or monarch, happy or distress^ 
No actor pleases that is not possesa'd. 
A single took more marks the internal woe, 
T%an all the windings of the lengthenhig oh ! 
X7p to the face the quick sensation flies. 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despafty 
4iid all \he passions, all the soul is there. 
Tlnaghti! what are thety T 
They are my constant friends; 
Who, when harsh fate its dull brow beads, 
Unck>ud me with a smiling ray, 
And, in tha depth of midniglit, Ibroe a day. 



AAMdAto. To a man of exalted mkuL 
the forgiveness of injuries, is productive or 
more pleasure and satisfaction, than obtain- 
ing vengeance. The Roman emperor, Adri- 
an, who was skilled in all the acoomiilish- 
ments of body and mind, one day seeing a 
person, who had injured him. in nis former 
station, thus addressed him, '* You are sqft 
nowf I am emperor,*^ 

IftimyiiiK. There are braying men in the 
world as well as brayins asses ; for, what's 
loud and senseless talking, huffini 
swearingy any other then a moiefash 
way ofbraymg? 

Varieties. X. /diert — should leave the 
indiM/riotM to their labor, and visit only those 
who are as idle as tnemselves, 2. There are 
some minds, which, like the buzzards eye, 
can pass heedlesslv over the beauties of na- 
tura, and see nothing but thb eareane, rotting 
m the comer. 3. He. is t&e// constituted, who 
grieves not ft>r what he has not, and r^oioet 
for that he has, 4. True ease in writing, 
speaking and singing, comes fh>m art, not 
ehanee, 6. When once a man falls, all wUl 
tread on him. 7. The action should always 
keep time with the empftom and the voice r 
it should be the lesult of feelbug, not of 
thought. 

His words were^r«, both light and A«aX ! At once 
With zeal they warmed us and convinced with nor 
1 had read and heard of eloquence before, [mm. 
How H is ttofwlte-^akes the heart by Horn, 
Where'er the ramparts, pr^udice, or use. 
Environ it withal ; how, »fore its march, 
Stony resokM have given vray like/oar; 
How it con raise, or tay, the mighty s 
Of popular eommotion, as the vfind, 
The trow that frets the sea— but, till Iv-^y, 
1 never proved its jmser. When lie 5«0n, 
A thoueand bearers pricked their ears to list, 
With each a different heart; when he left ^ 
Each man could tell his neighbor's by his own. 
Sage—iM the shortest psssion of our sonls. 
Like narrow ftreofo,that rise with sudden sftswH 
It swells in Aostt, and/oA again as soon. 
StUI, as it ebbs, the sqfter thoughts flow in, 
And the deceiver h v s s upplies its place. 



Ftrtus, the «fr«ng«^ and teoufy of the JOK^ 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : a happiness^ 
That, even above the smiles toid frowns of Ala, 
Exalts great nature»s>feBerito ; a wea l th 
Thalnt'eT encumbers ; nor to frossr hands 
• Can be transferr'd. It is the only good- 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
JOdUs—SLn oft by guilt and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one mudipneglected use. 
Are fiehee worth our core/ (for nature's wants 
An few, and without ognilmce supplied;) 
tliis noble end Is— to produce the soul : 
To show the virtues in their fairest Kghi; 
And make Aumamly the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

I stand— as one upon a ro^ 
Environed— with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing «irf*-grow wane by«iS0% 
Expecting eeer, when some envious rwrfs 
Will, in his brinish bowels, swaUow him. 
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543* SBAM»-«or a teue of appe ving to a dit- 
adyantftge. before one*! fellow-creatures, turns 
a;wa7 the nee irom the beholders, coyers it with 
Mnshef, bangs the b^ad, casts down the eyes, 
draws down and contracts the eye-brows; either 
airiken the person dumb, or, if he atiemptt to say 
anything, in his own defence, c«taaes his tongue to 
fiilter, confounds his utterance, and puts him upon 
making a tliousand gestures and grimaces, to keep 
himsel? in countenance : all which only heightens 
his confusion and embarrassmsuL 
Oh my dread Lord— 
I should be gi««Mn^-than ray guHtinaSf 
To think— I can live undUetrtfibU, 
When I perceive your grace, like pototr dtvint. 
Hath looked upon my ptuua ; then, good prince, 
No longer ses8ion--hold upon my shame^ 
But let ray (rioJ— be my own consfeuvm; 
hnmediale sentence then, and sequent deaih^ 
Is aU the grace I beg. 

Hfurd <iiMstlona« In every step, which 
reason takes in demon^rcUive knowledge, 
must there be intuitive tartavnty ? Does the 
power of intuitioii, imply tba\ of reaaoning, 
when combined with the iaculty of memory? 
In examining those processes of tfumghtt 
which conduct the mind, by a series of €00- 
90guenee$, from premises to a ennelusionj is 
there any inteUeetual act whatever, which 
the joint operation of memory, and what is 
oalled intuUionf does not sufficiently eX' 
plain ? What is the distinction between the 
elements of reasoning, and the principles of 
reason i ne 1 If the elements of reasoning are 
employed to connect the eoneaienatione in 
an argument ; and if an argument could not 
be made without the elements of reasoning ; 
does it follow, that the elements of reasoning 
Imply the prineiples of reasoning? If, in 
every step which reason takes m demonstniF 
five knowledge; there must be intuitive eer- 
tttkUyy does this necessarily impljr anything 
more, than that, without theintuitive power, 
we could not know when one linJc m the 
chain was completed! 

044* SUaPBIBS AT tTrnZPSCTSD XVBRIS. 

Gone to be marmd; gone to swear a jmou! 
Fabebk)odto,/Ui« blood joined! Oonetobe/rtm^c' 
Shall Lewii have Bkuuh? and Blanch these pro- 
Itisnotso: thou hast misMpofa,mis>ftcanf/ [vinetst 
Be tM0 advised, teU o*er thy tale ogam: 
It cannot be ! thou dost but $ay nis so ; 
What dost thon man by shaking of thy head? 
What means that Aam^upon tliat 6r«a«l of thine? 
Why holds thine eye— that lamentable rAewm, 
Like a proud mwr— peering o'er his bounds t 
Be these sad sighs— 09f|/{rfiiers of thy words? 
Then speak ogam ; not otf thy former tale, 
Bui this one leonf^ whether thy tale bt tnu? 

Aneedote. To Cure Sore Eyes, ** Good- 
mominK, landlord," said a man the other 
day, as be stepped mto a tavern to get some- 
thmg to drink* ''Good-morning, sir, replied 
mine host ;<< how do you dor* ''Oh.Idont 
know," said the man, raising his goggles, and 
wiping away the rheumy "I'm plagued most 
to death with these ere iiesky sore eyes* I 
wish you'd teU me how to mre 'em." ** Wil- 
l^ly," said the msny heat ''Wear your 
goggles over your mouth, wash vour eyes in 
Ofandy, and rU warrant a cure," 
?ie#-oft is hid in virfii^s fair disgnise, 
▲odi in her hswor^dfo r m t t e ap a inquiring cyo. 



Modesty in a man is never to be allowed as 
a good qtiaUtyf but a wmknm, if it suppresses his 
virltM, and hides it ftom the ynrU, when he has, 
at the same time, a mind to extrt himself. A mod" 
at person seldom fails to gain the good-will of 
those he converses with, because nobody envies a 
man, who does not appear to be pleased with 
MMsd/. 

MUeelUaeows. 1 . It is a striking feature 
in the present day, that men are more and 
more inclined to brmg old sayings and doings 
to the test of questions, as these — what do 
they meani and what fori and consequent- 
ly, are beginning to awake from a Ions men- 
tal sleep, and to assert their right to judge and 
act for themselves. S. Great hinderance to 
good is often found in the want of energy in 
the character, arising from an individual not 
having accustomed nimself to try and do his 
best, on ail occasions. 3. W^hoever would 
become a person of intelligence and prud* 
enoe, in any of the departments of life, must 
early accustom himself and herself to lool; 
for the meaning of his own and others' say- 
ings; and consider weO the end and object of 
his own, and others' dohigs. 
For often trfde— provok'd to sh am s 
Borrows the color-of a vtituotM deed: 
Thus, Ubertmes-'ATt elkiulB, and misen g oo d , 
A eowaTd~^nUiant. 
That holy Shame, which ne'er forgets 

What c|.ear renown— ii used to wear; 
Whose blush remains^ when Virtue sets, 

To show her sunshine--Aas been there. 

A flush J [cheek, 
(As shame, deep shame, had ones burnt on her 
Then linger'd there /orevcr) look'd like health 
Oflering hope, vain hope, to the pale lip ; 
Like the rich erimton«-^f the evening <Ay, 
Brightestr-when night is coming. 
Wise men— ne'er sit and wail their loss. 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms, 
What tlio' the mash-he now bk)wn occr-board, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor km, 
And half OUT Mtton swalk>w'd intbe>lDeJ7 
Yet lives our pilot still ; Is t meet, that he 
Should leave the hdm, and, like a fearfhl lad. 
With tearful eyes, add water to the mo. 
And give more strength to th at which bath too muehf 
Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rocky 
Which intf w«fry~-«nd evumgs—might have sav'd? 

Varieties. 1. It is wrong to afflont any 
body ; and he who doee it, must expect to be 
paia in his own eaku 2: Many persons, in 
easy circttmatances, often ruin themselves, 
by attempting to vie with the rich, 3. Do not 
the works of God, as well as his Word — teach 
lessons of wisdom? 4. £t;o*^thing tends to 
produce its likeness : the idle make their as^ 
soeiates idle; the Hbtrtine—camipta the in* 
noeenif the guorretamie — create broiisg 
gamesters^-make gamesters, and thieves,--^ 
mieves. 6. Are thvMng and motion — all 
the actions of which we can conceive ? think' 
iyi/9— being an act of the mind, as motion is 
of matter ? 6. Which invention is more im- 
portani, that of the mariner's compass, or the 
art ot printing? 7. When we truly love 
Qodf we shall also love one another. 

The real patriot— fcssn his privaU wrongs, 
Bather than right them— at the public eosL 
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545. Suspicion : Jialoobt. Fear of anothei's 
endeavoring to prevent oar attainment of the de- 
aired good, raises oar sdvpicion ; and ttupiewn of 
his having oktained, or likdy to obtain ii, raises, 
or constitutes jxaxxiubt. Jealousy between the 
•exes — is a ferment of love, hatred, hope, fear, 
shame, anxiety grief, pity, sospicion, envy, pride, 
rage, craeity, vengeance, sadness, and every o<A- 
er tormenting passion, vehich can agitate the 
homan mind. Therefore, to express it well, 
one should know how to represent all these pas- 
sions by turns, and oAen ieoeral of them together : 
it shows itself by rt$tles9ness, peetfishnas^ tkought- 
/uliusSf anxietjfy and absence of mind. 8ome> 
times it bursts oat into piteous complaints and 
weeping: then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, ligiiis up the countenance into a momenta- 
r>' smile : immediately the (aee, clouded with gen- 
eral gloom, shows the mind over-cast again with 
horrid suspicions, and frightful imaginatioiu ; thus 
the>eaA7ii«— is a prey to the most tormenting feel- 
ings, and is alternately tantaliawd with hope, and 
plunged into dapair. 

Who finds the heifer dead, and bleeding ftvsh, 
And sees fast by a butcher with an axe. 
Bat will suspect, 'twas he that made the slaughter? 
Who finds the partridge in the pattock's nest, 
But may imagine bow the bird was dead, 
Although the kite soar with anbk)odied beak f 

546. Haitdi, Fsbt akd Arms. Obserre 
accurately, the diflferent positions of the feety 
hands, arma, dec or the oratorical and poet- 
ical enzravings, and that of the passions; 
and study out the various eauiCi, or tutffectt, 
and states of thau^hta and fee/in^*, prompt' 
in^ them: and, in Uniicaitig them, there 
will often be suggested to you tlie appropri- 
ate feeling ana thoiight Each eii^ravmg 
should be made a particular subject of study ; 
and there is more matter on a page of en- 
gravings, than on vny printed j^age; but, in 
speaking, never think about making gestures ; 
let them be the result of unrestrained feel' 
tng, and thev will be more likely to be nght : 

fuanl, sedulously against all affectation, and 
nothing you do not feel and think. If 
these hints and stiggestions are not of use to 
you, fnore would be of but little service; and 
to illustrate every one, and many more, you 
will And an aUundanee of examples in the 
tvarkf which is designed for thoH who 
think. 

Would he were/otter ; but J/tar him not : 
Yes, if mjf name were UabUVa fear, 
I do not know the man, I should avoid 
So soon as this spare Cassias. He nods much ; 
He is a great obtervtr, and he kwks 
Quite thnu^ the deeds of men. 
He loves no piayf,' he hears no tmuie; 
Seldom he snUUf; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit, 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
8udi men as As, be never at hearfig ease, 
Whilst they behold a greoM'than themselvetf 
And thertfore, are tbey very dangemu. 

Aneedote. Queen CaroHne, having ob- 
served that her daughter, the princess, had 
made one of the ladies about her, stand a 
long time, while the princess was talking to 
her, on some trifling subject, was resolvea to 
give her a suitable reprimand, Therelbre, 
when the princess came, in the evening, to 
read to her mother, as usiial, and was draw- 
ing a chair to at down, the queen said to her, 



N&, my dear, you must not n// for I intend 
to make you stand, this evening, as long as 

you made lady B remain m the samt 

position. 

I<«eonlo« There is no difference between 
knotoledge and teiii^teranet ,' for he, who knows 
what is goody and embraces it, who knows what 
is bad, and avoids it, is learned and tanperate. But 
they* who know very well what ought to be done, 
and yet do quite otherwise^ are ignorant and stvpid. 

Vsoietles. 1. What is the di£ffcrcnce be- 
tween possessing the good things of life, and 
eniotfing theml 2. in our intercourse with 
others, we should ascertain what they wish 
Xohears not what «/;« wish to jov. 3. True 
politeness may be cherished in the hiwel, as 
well as in the palace / and the most tattered 
clothing, cannot conceal its charms, 4. Is 
not true reUgion — eternally the same, what- 
ever may be the conduct of its mfessors? 
6. Humility — learns the lessons nrom itself f 
while it never scorns the instructions of ocAr 
ers. 6. Beauty — gains nothing, and home* 
Ibiess — loses much, by ^audy attire, 7. 
Jlftmo— tends to harmomze and melodize 
the affections and thoughts, as well as to an- 
imate, and luhricaie the mi«n/toe fltculties. 
8. £verything that originates in order, is 
truth, which manifests itself by virtue of its 
inherent light, 9. Tho groves and the woods 
are the musical academies of the singing 
birds, 10. Time and space are confined to 
matter. 
As Natuft and Gomdk were talking one day, 

It chanced they had teords, and fell out ; 
Dame Reason would fain have prevented a fray. 

But could not, for both were so stout. 
Says Garrick, I honor you, madam, 'tis true, 

And with pride, to your laws, I submit ; 
Bat SkaJespeare paints stronger and ftetairthan yo^ 

AU critics of taste will admit. 
How ! Shakspeart paint better and stronger than i, 

(Cries Nature, quite touched to the soul ;) 
Not a word in his volumes I ever could see, 

But what from my records he stole. 
And thou, wicked thief.— nay, the story PII tdL, 

Whenever I paint, or I rfroiv, 
My peneiis you filch, and my eoion you steal. 

For which thou shalt suffer the law ; 
And when on the stage, in full lustre yon shine, 

To me all the praise shall be given : 
The toil shall be y<mn, and the honor be mine, 

So Nature and Garriek are even. 
Foul jealousy, that tamest love divine 

To joyless dread, and mak'st the loving heart 
With hateful thoughts to languish and to pine, 

And feed itself with self-consuming smart, 

Of all the passions in the mind, thou vilest ait 
O, let him far be banished away, 

And in his stead let love forever dwell ; 
Sweet love, that doth his golden wings embay 

In blessed nectar, and pure pleasure's well. 

Untroubled of vile fear or bitter fell. 
The sstU of I 
Crealeth its own destiny of power ; 
And, as the frial,->is intense here, 
His being— hath a noUar strength in I 
O marriage ! marriage ! what a curse— is thine, 
Where hands, atone, cofwml— and Aesrtt— oMsr. 
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94T» Tbacrino, iMnKucTUio. Emiinnw, 
Incm^ATnio, or Gnrmo Obdibs, requires a mild, 
•erene air, tometimea approaching to an anthori- 
tatiTe ip«vity: the features and ^stures altering 
ttccorduig to the age, or dlcnity ot the pupil, or an- 
dience, and importance of the sul^eci discussed. 
To youth, it shoald be mild, open, serene, and con- 
descending. To equals and superiors, modest and 
diflident; but, when the subject is of great dignity 
and importance, the air and mamier of convey' ing 
the instruction, ought to be firm and emphatical ; 
the eye steady and open, the eyebrow a little 
draMm over it, but not so much as to look dogmat- 
ical; the Toice strong, steady, clear; the articula- 
tion distinct; the utterance slow, and ilie manner 
approaching to confidence, rather peremptory. 

ToL Wkertfort^ gentle maiden, 
Do yon neglect your giUy-flowers and eomolisnif 

Ftr. I have heard it said. 
There is an art, which, in their piedness, shana 
With great creating naHtn. 

FoL Say there be ; 
Yet nature is made bdtur by no mean, 
But nature makm that mean ; so, occr that art, 
Which yon say adda to nature, is an art 
Which nature makuf you see, sweet maid, we 
A gentler $eian to the wildest stock; [marry 

And make conceive a bark ofbastr kind 
"By bud o( nobUr race. TAu is an ait 
Which does mend nature, ehange it rather; but 
The art ttoej^ is natun. 

548. Lakovaob ot TBI Fket. The feet 
advctnce or reireatf to ezpreM desire or aver- 
aion, love or haired^ courage or fear, dancing 
or leaping^ — ia often the etfbct of joy and ex- 
uUatvms stamping ot the feet ezpretaee 
eanuatnesa, anker or threatening. Stability 
ot position and &ciUty ot ehange^ general ease 
and grace of action, depend on tlM right me 
ot the feet f me the whole length engraTings, 
a large part of which is to be iniiiated, not 
with any apecifle recitatiotis in view, hut ibr 
the purpoaa of diadplining the Hmbs and 
muMles. 




The 6ay-irees, in our country, are all withsr^d, 
And mctesrs— fright the fixed stan of heaven; 
The pale-faced mooft— looks Moody on the earth. 
And lean-IookM propAftt— whisper fearful ehange; 
JRmA men look sad, and n^fians ianu and Is^, 
The ons, in fear to lose what they «»^, 
The tnhsr^ to tnfof b y rags and imt. 

Oo to your ftoMNa; 
Knock Aere; and ask your heart what it doth ibiow 
nat's like my ftroOfr'f fault : if it confess 
A natural gu^ncss, such as hit is, 
Let it not sound a thsught upon your tongoa 
Against my brother. 

89 
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1. It is very easy, when a child 
asks a silly question, to show that it is so; and, if 
the question cannot be answered, it is better to 
say so at once ; for a child has too much common 
perception to expect that his parent knows ev'ry 
thing ; but to refuse to answer, without giving a 
reason, impresses the child, that his parent is un- 
kind and unreasonable. 2. The very sight of a 
child ought to inspire a parent, or teacher, with 
the thought, "What can I say to be useAil to him? 
or what can I say to please him?" 3. The habit 
of talking familiarly and usefully lo his children, 
to each according to bis capacity, is a^ invaluable 
quality in a parent, and its exercise will be de- 
lightful to both. 4. Let it be a rule with us, in all 
cases, never to charge want of charity, except 
where we can, from a want of justice. 

Anecdote* Sir laaae Ahirfon— poe ocaaod 
a remarkably miid and even temper. On a 
particular occasion, he was caltea out of his 
study, to an adioining apartment, when his 
favorite little dog, named Diamond, threw 
down a lighted lamp among his papers, and 
the almost finished labors of many years, were 
oonstimed in a, few moments. ^ Isaac soon 
returned, and beheld, with great mortification, 
his irreparable loss; but he only exclaimed, 
with his usual self-possession, ''O Diamond^ 
Diamond/ thou little knowest the misehirf 
thou hast done." 

Ton ulklei|0 too ttntt & yorsflOKi 

StnTias lo make an ufly daed look/ki^; 

Tour «0orrf( ban took Mieh poto*, as If tbijr hboi^ 

To briat momlaiifMv into ftmn, «t «M 

VpoB the haad or valor; which, iadaod, 

b valor mM(fo<, and eamo ioto tba world 

WboB «eto aad/hcMoiw wcro nowly tamf 

Hc^ fniJy valkat, that can toiMly fluflhr 

Tbo werrt, that man can tnolte; a 

Hh MiMmf iwr tbanyMko hia i iiftiiwil, wiilMiiy; 

Aad nOVr pnfer hh *^hvte Id hli ikMrt, 

To brioc it ioto dtn§ar. 

If toranff bo flrSf, and eafttead, oi JUB; 

WhatyUly Ik, to baaanlJVt br a^ 

TMi«Ues« 1. Is toleration a duty for otk' 
ers, and not fbr ourselves? 2. One blessing 
of life, my dear friend, is — to rive, 3. It is no 
proof of freedom from error, that we are acute 
m disUnguiahing the errors of others f this 
shows tliat all reformers, are men of like pas^ 
sions with ourselves, 4. National industry 
is the principal thing, that can make a nation 
great ; it is tne vestal tire, which we must keep 
alive, and consider that all our prosperity is 
coupled with its existence, 6. If we are fit 
for heaven, are we not fit for earth ? 6. It is 
better to live contentedly in our condition, 
than to a^ct to look bigger than we are, by a 
ftorroM^ed appearance. 7. Give your children 
education rather than fine clothes, or rich food, 
8. Love — never reckons / the mother does not 
run up a milk score against her babe. 

Though I look oU, yet I am strong and /usfy: 
For, In my yoidA, I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not, with unbashAil forehead, woo 
The means OCvmLkn»s and debility; 
Therefore, my ago—iM as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 

Give me ikat man 
That is not passion^ slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearft core, ay, my heart of heart 
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M9« VsmBATioir. In raHgioot vtBenlioa, 
the body alwayi beiidi forward, as If ready to 
proatrata Ittelr before the Lord of Hoete ; the 
■mat are spread oot, but modestly, as high as the 
breast, and the bands are open ; the tone of 
voice is sabmisslve, timid, trembling, weak, sup- 
pUani : the words are broucht out with a Tisibie 
anxiety, approaching to hesitatkni ; tbey are ftw, 
and slowly pronounced ; nothing of vain repetl- 
tloii, haranguing, flowers of rheionc, or reflected 
flgnres of speech ; all simplicity, humiHtv, lowli- 
ness, such as become a worm of dost, when pre« 
sumingto address the bicli and loay One, who 
Inhabitetb Eternity ; yet dwelleth with tbe meeic 
and contrite spirit, that trembleth at His Word. 
In intercession for our fellow creatures, and in 
thanksgiving, we naturally assvme a small de- 
gree of cheerfulness, beyond what is clothed in 
confession and deprecation: all afliected orna- 
ments in speech or gesture. In devotion, are 
very censurable. Example : 
Bait, estifus of Being 1 Universal Awl 
Of ktavnt and 0arth I Eeaenttel P^snes, kail / 
To 7^<#— I bend the knee ; to TVs my thoughta 
Continual climb ; who, with a mmsUr hand, 
Hast the great wMe into pei/settsn touched." 
Almighty Oed,~*tisiir*(,-*tis/«Jt, 
That oartUjf fonns should turn to dugt; 
But oh 1 the s»<sl— Imnspertiv tnithi 
The fsul— ehail bloom— In endless yoiiih, 
M4K Natuhal LA]r»UA6s or ths 
Haxdb. The handr-baa a gnat ahare in 
ezpreanng ourthoaghta and feelings: ndaing 
tbe hands towards heaven, with the palms 
united, expressefl devotion and auppUeation ; 
tmn^ira^ them, grirff throwing them towards 
heaven, admiration; dM^etod hands, deqxnr 
and amazement f foltkng them, idlauaa : 
holdinjg the fingers intermStgled, miMui^and 
thoutfUfiAlneu / holding them forth together. 
yfelmng and tuinniamn/ lifting then and 
the effcs to heaven, aolemn appeal; waring 
the hand ttom ns, prohiMHon t extondine the 
right hand to any one,peaee, pt^, and etfety ; 
soratching the Mad, care ana perplexing 
thought J laying the right hand on the heartt 
qfftdnon and aolenm afir motion f holding 
up the thumb, Of/prwaHan; placine the 
nrbt ibreflnger on the V^ peipendicnlarly, 
bidding «</enee, dec &C. In /A«e, and many 
t/th/BT ways,aie maniibsted our sentiments 
and passions by the action of the body : but 
tb^ are shown principally in the pjit, and 
paiticQlarly in the turn of the eyt, and the 
eyetrowe, and the infinitely various motions 
brthe%s. 

631« WoiTDn— is Inanlsitlve fear: and as it 
Is Inquisitive, it Is steadmst, and demands firm 
muscles : but as It is fear, It cannot be properly 
expressed without the mark of apprehension and 
alarm. Were this alarm too much disturbed. 
Ibll of motion and anxiety, it would then be Faar 
Instead of Wbndor, and would carry no consis- 
tence, with braced muscles; it is therefore 
nerved, because inquisitive, with purpose of de- 
Ance : and so, this application of alarm, with re- 
solution to examine steadAstly. must constitute 



mv. 
a nervous, awAil, fixed attcntlvenesa, and give 
the picture of tbe passion naturally. Tbeenbct 
of wonder la, to stop, or hold the mind and body 
ta the sutee and positions in which tbe idea or 
oltfect strikes na. 

flays the tart* to the meen,** You'ra a plirringiede, 
What you steal f^om the s an, is beyond all be- 

Mr CyntMa raplles, *< Hold your praM, \}ktt'» 
Tbe fartoAsr-is as bad as tbe iM^." 



The bsnevolsnt an^ imoMrtd 
John Howard, a oelebnted English joAiion- 
thropiatj having settled his accounts, at Oe 
close of a particular year, and fi>una a bal- 
ance in his ?atM>r, proposed to his urife to em- 
ploy it, in deflraying the expenses or a joui^ 
ney to London / or for any olAer amueement 
she might prefer. ** What a pretty cottage,^* 
she repliecL ** would this build fiv a poor 
family.^' The charitable hint met his c^ppro- 
bation, and the money was laid out acaird" 
ingly. 

No more thus brooding o*er yon hatp. 
With avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still ansnjoy'd the present store, 
Blill endless $ifks are breathed for mere, 
Oh i quit the akad^v, catch the pHu> 
Which not all tndia*t treasure buys ! 
To purchase Asav'ii, has gold the pow*r t 
Can goU remove the mortal kour ? 
In 2(/e, can lovo be bought with ^old ? 
Axefri§ndtkip*9 pleasures to be soldf 
.JVs— all that's worth a tsuA— a tkomgkl. 
Fair vircas gives, unknb% unbougkt. 
Cease, then, on traok thy hopes to bind ; 
Let nohlor views engage thy mind. 

VMrlettes. 1. When we are pofite to 
others, entirely for our own sakes, we are de- 
cei(fulf for nothing nijUh has truth snd 
goodness in it. But there is such a ihmg as 
friM politeness, atways kind, never deoeitftil. 
2. The outward forms of politeness, are bat 
the expressions of such feelings, as should 
dwell mever;^ human heart 3. TVtic politeness 
is the spontaneotis movement of a good heart, 
and an observing mtnd. 4. Will the ruling 
propensities of the parent j be transmitted to 
the cAi/d,and afect, and give biaa to hiacAor- 
aeter? 6. FooHsh people are sometimes so 
ambitious of being thought tMse, that they 
often run great hazards in attempting ioshow 
themselves such. 6. Crtiitf, may attain tempo- 
ral splendor, but can never confer real happi^ 
nets, 7. The principles, which yoiv reoiofi 
andytM(g-m«n/ approve, avow boldly, and d4- 
htre to steadibsthr ; nor let any false notions 
of honor, or pitiful ambition of shming, ever 
tempt you Utjbrsake them. 

A TALC or WONDEB. 

Now tbe laugh shakes the hail, and the ruddy 

Who, fpAs is so merry and gay Y [wine flows} 
Lemomn is happy, for litUo she knows 
Of the numour so grim, that lay hush^ in repoec, 

Expecting his evening prey. 
While the musk play'd sweet, and, with tripphg 

AmiMdancM thro* tbe mase ofthe hall; [so ligbt, 
Lemona ntir'd, and her wuudono in wkiu. 
Led her up to ber ekombort and bid her good nigbti 

Then, went down again to the hall. 
Tbe monster of Wood— now extended his elawo. 

And from under the bed did he emtp ; [psm ; 
With Uood all besmearM, he now stretchMout his 
With blood all besmear'd, he now stretchM o«t 

To feed— on the awgoJ— asleep. [his jamSf 

He seix'd on a voin, and gave such a bito, 

An4 he gave, with his fengs, such a tug- 
She akri4k*d 1 Bruno ran up the stain in a fri^f 
The guesu foUow'd after, when broH to the Hgki, 

•*0 have morogr they cried, ** what jlMUOI'* 

Toall ne'er con viaoe a fool, kimat(/ Is so. 
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8M« ViXASKMif oeeanlonad by ■nme rati or 
fauf invT miiibnttnef sffitaies ihe whole frame ; 
tndf befidet exprewing itself with iookt, tones, 
Mscures and restlessness of perplexity, adds to 
taeae oomplainl, flretting, lamentation, and re- 



oir KBOLCCTDfo ous^ duty. 
O what a rogite and peasant slaye am I ; 
Is it not monffroio, that this player here, 
But in %Jietionj in a dnam of passion, 
Could force his send so to his own ootoiMt, 
That, fttna her working, all his vi$ag* warmed } 
Tmn in his syst, 4i$trarU»n in his aspeety 
A brdcen Toiee, and his whoIe/i«Me(ton suiting, 
With forms to his conceit; and aU for nothing; 
For ir«e-a-ba ! What *s Heo-u-ba to Aim, or iU, to 
lliat he shonld iMtp for her? [Hteuba, 

4153. Lak»va»b or THC Hbad. Eirery 
part of the body contributM to expreaa our 
thoughts and afiectioiui; henoe the neceanty 
of tiBining the whole man. The Jiead la aome- 
timea erect, denoting oourage, or flmineaa; 
at othera, down, or reclined, ex^reaaive of Bor- 
row, grief and ahante; again, it ia auddanly 
drawn back, with an air of diadain, or ahaken, 
aa in diaaent; or brought forward in aaaent; 
aometiniea it abowa, by a airniflcant nod, a 
particular object, or peraon ; tbieatena by one 
aet of movements, approvea by another, and 
expreaaea auapicion by another. Private 
practice muat make all mvoluntary. 
As yet— ^8 midmght deep. The weary doudt^ 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid fitwrn. 
Now, while the drowsy vortd lies lost In sleep. 
Let nu associate with the serious nightf 
And eontanplathn^ her sedate compeer; 
Let me shake oifth* intrusive cares of <lay, 
And lay the meddling senm all aside. 
Where now^ ye lying vanities of 1^/ 
Ye ever templmf^ ever cheating tram! 
When are you now? and what is your omomiiT 
Twcution^ disappamiment, and nmerae. 
Sad, fkVning thought ! And yet, deluded man^ 
A scene of crude disjointed visions jnu(, 
And broken awnben, rises stiU resolved, 
With new flnshM Apjmi, to ran the giddy nmnd. 

964. Lavovaos ot the Facb. The/oee, 
being ftimiahed with a great variety of mua- 
elet, doea more in mamibating our tkougkU 
and feelings, than the whole body beaidea; 
ao iar aa suent language ia concerned. The 
dtange of co/br^^owa anger by rednew, 
fiar^-iiy palenese* and »hame-^y blushes ; 
every Mature oontributea itM portion. The 
mouth opefitahowa on« atate ofmind; eUmed^ 
another, and gnaahing the fee/A-* another. 
The (brehead smooth, and eye-browa eaaily 
arehed, exhibit joy, or tranquiUUyi miirth 
opena the mouth towarda the ears, criapa 
the note, half ahuta the eyes, and aometimea 
•utniaea them with toort; the/nonf, wrinkled 
into irowna, and the eye-brows overhanging 
the eyes, like clouds ifaught with tempedS, 
ahow a mind agitated with p&y. 
Then ia a Ww or y i n eS men^a Uvea, 
Figuring the mmrs of the timea deoeaaed : 
The which oftserMif , a man nay pnphtey, 
With a fisar aim, of the mmfn ehanee of thiufi 
Aa yet not eone to Itfkf which, ia their smdSt 
And weak hegmtnimgs, lie itummmd. 



MoAavAUaak In 0top«itaa. When we are 
in a condition to overthrow/olptAMci and srror, we 
ODght hot to do it with inhemmet, nor tnnilfiitgfy 
and with an air of eonxunpi ; but to lay open the 
truth, and with answers, full of mitdnett, to rtfute 
the falsehood. 

Aneedote. An amiable youth, lamented 
de^y, the recent death of a moat aflectioittte 
parent, Hia companion made an effort to 
console him, by the reflection, that he had o^ 
iiNiy« behaved towarda the deoeaaed with dv- 
ty, tenderness and respect. ** So I thought,^* 
replied the aon. ** while my parent waa lUh 
ings but noti; I reooUeet, with noiii and aor- 
roto. many inatancea of dimmdiienoe, and 
neglect, for whiciv alaa! it ia too lata to 
make ftfofi^men/.*' 

Happy the fdhseUwy! did he prisf his Uias, 
Twere itf exchanged— for all the dazzling gans^ 
That gaily sparkle in a$nbit»ori*$ eye ; 
His arft the joys of natun, his the mSc, 
The dhsruA smile of mnecsnct and hmUk, 
Ssrraw unknown, or, if a tear be shed, 
He 10^ it soon: for hark! the cheerful voice 
OCeamradm calls him to the Isp, or batt; 
Away he hies, and damort as he goes, 
With gUe, which causes him to tread on air. 

Reaaon. Without reasortj aa on a ten^ 
peatuoua sea, we are the aport of every wind 
and wave^ and know not, till the event hath 
determined it, how the next biUow will dis- 
pose of ua; whether it will daah ua againat a 
rock, or drive ua into a quiet harbor. 
What fSmngtr breast-plate than a heart untaimUd t 
Thfiu is Ac arm*d, that hath his quarrel /uyl; 
And Ae, but naked, though lock>d up In tUd, 
Whose eon»eimo$ with imfftutk* is corrupted. 

Varletlea. 1. The dullest croaturea are 
aometimea aa dangeroua aa the fairest. 3. 
He, who pttta a man off from time to time, ia 
never right at A«ar^. 3. What can reoaon per- 
form, unaaaiaied by the <magifiaMon7 mdUe 
reason traoea and oompaiea effects, doea not 
iffiagina/ionauggeateatcaea^ 4. Whenever we 
are more incUned to oeneetf/ethan persuade. 
we may be certain, that cfoi leal haa moi* of 
self4ove in it, than ekarityt that we are aeek* 
ing victory, more than truth, and are begun- 
ning to feel more for otfrae/i«s, than for otlyBrs, 
aadtlie cauae at righteousness. 6. Ia it poa* 
aiUe, without divine aid, to obey the com* 
mandmenis? 6. Aa aoon think of aending 
a man into the Jidd, without good tools, aa a 
child to school, without proper books. 7. 
What ia more low and vHe. than lying f and 
when do we lie more notoriously, Qnn in rfis- 
paraKiHg, and ibiding/ai«tf with a thing, for 
no mhtr leaaon, than Mcauae it ia out of our 
power to aeoompliah it ! 
JttM with the far*, and with the lark to M. 
The breath of MifAlV destructive to the hue 
Of «cwy flower that blows. Ootothe.^flU, 
And ask the hunble dmmy, why it dmps 
Soon aa the tun depaita. Why etose the eyea 
OfWsiiswM infinite, eve the still msen 
Her oriental MA pats offT Tkmk'nhj, 
Nor fac the swuut bloason be exposed, 
That fieiMfc boasts, to i^gAI^ untimely daaopb 
There ia no mmit, when there la no aial; 
And, till upmitnm iramps the nark of sawiftA, 
Cswards^^Ktif peas nr attsts^fmm^ mtjwisthssm 
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SBOm The eyes, comiderad only as t€afi$ir 
hU objects, are, by tbeir Tery forms, the win- 
dows of the doul — the ibantains or Itfe and 
Ught, Mere futmg would discover, that 
iSSeainze and nobular theme are not unmean- 
ing. The eyfrHmm;, whether gradually «un/(- 
€n, or boldy prominent^ is equally worthy of 
attention: as likewise are the temples, wheth- 
er Ao^^ou;, or 9moo<A. That region of the ftoe, 
which includes the eye-brotoSf eyes and nose, 
also includes the chief region of the wUl 
and understanding. 

Nature hath framed ttraiige/«{2biM In her time : 

Some, that will eyermore peep thiongfa their eyes, 

And laugfai like pamu, at a fcaf-p^Mr; 

And othtr of rach vinegar aqiect, 

Hiat they'll not ahow their teeth in way of mnSe, 

Though Ntitor swear the jest be laughabU, 

SMI. The images of our secret agitations 
sre partieutarly painted in the eyes, which 
appertain mora to the souL than any other 
organ : which seem qffeetea by, and to par^ 
Hapaie in all its emotions ; express sensa- 
tions the most lively, passioru the most tu- 
multuous, feelings Uks most delighiful, and 
sentimenis the most deHcate. The eye— «r- 
plains them in all iheir force and purtty, as 
they take birth, and transmits them by traits 
00 rapid, as to inftise into other minds the 
fire, the aetioity, the very image, with which 
themselves are inspired. It receives and re- 
jUcts the intelligenoe ot thought and warmth 
of the understcaiding. 

On* world mfficed not AlaandmH mind : 
Csop*d up he seem*d, in tarik and t9a$ ccnflnM; 
And straggling, streteh'd his restless limbs aboat 
The narrow gUbt, to find a jmuagt oat: 
Yet, entered in the brick-bnilt town, he try*d 
The umA, and found the nraighi dimensions toUU. 
Doaik only, this mysterious fruA unfolds, 
The mighty «M«f— how small a body holds. 

AST* LurevAOB ot tbs Etss. The eye 
is tlie cMef seat of the soul's expreaaion ; it 
shows the very spirii in a visible form. In 
every differerU state of mind, it appears dif- 
Ibrcntiy : joy — brightens and opens it ; grief, 
half closes, and drowns it in fears / hatred, 
and anger, flash ftom it, like li^htnmg i 
love — darts flrom it in glances, like thet»rient 
beam; Jealousy — and squinting envy, dart 
their contagious blasts through the eyes ; and 
devotion — ^raises them, or throws them back 
on the mind, as if the soul weie about to 
take its flight to heaven. 

From womsfi'j eyes— this doeirint I derive : 
They sparkle tiiU— the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the am, the atni t m iet. 
That show, eontain, and mmrish^^l the world ; 
Else none at all— in a«g*l— proves aaUmL 
Old Of «— is honofabl$ ; the «pml— seems 
Roaidy—toT i\» fighi— to brigkur worlds,— 
And that strange diang9, which men miscalliieeay, 
Is renovated life. The feeble voice, 
With which the $aul attempts to speak its meaning, 
Is like the «ly-Iark>s note, heard/omast, when 
Its wing soars highatf and whose hoary signs. 
Those while and roeermd locks, which move the 
Of ihougfatless nbatde, seem to me like snow, [worn 
Upon the Alpine summit,— only proving— 



Jbasedote. Tweedle-dum and Tweedld' 
dee. About the year 1730* there were two 
musical ;Nir/ies in England; one in fiivor of 
two HaUans, Buo-non-drni and AWiMo, and 
the other admirers of Handel: and the con* 
tention running high, Dean Bw^, with his 
usual acrimony in such cases, wrote the ftdf- 
lowing epigram : 
8em€ say, that signior Buononam, 
Compared to HandeTs a mere ninny : 
Others do swear, that to hint^Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a ean^e. 
Strange—^BX such hi^ contests should be 
'Twizttweedle<i«ffir-<and tweedle-ilee. 
True Pkrenolttcy — treats of the roani- 
fbatations of man's feelings and intellect f 
his heart and his head/ his vHU and under- 
standing f and their related offf'eets, physleal 
and moral ; prineiples, giving a knowledge 
of one's original character f of his excellent 
cies and talents, and how to make the most 
of them: of his defects, and how to remedy 
them; or reasoning and perstuiding^-of e^ 
ucation and self-gooemmeni : a system of 
mental and moral philosophy, challenging 
investigation. 

Varieties. 1. AUun modest wfaen'they feel 
that tliey are estimated, at what they consid- 
der their just vaiue; and incline to prtsunu, ia 
the proportion they feel they are sUghtod. 8. It 
signifies but KlUe-^Va wish well, without doing 
well ; as to do well, without wUling it. 3. None 
is so greol, but that he may one day need tlte help, 
or feel the unkindness-o( the meanest of mortals. 
4. The more business a man Aa«, the more he is 
able to aeeomplish : for he learns to economize his 
tims. 6. A ready recollection of our knewUige, 
at the moment we have uu for it, is a rare and 
important acquisition. 6. The passions are plead' 
on, and their violence pometimes goes directly to 
the heart. 7. As a vessd is known by tBe sotmd, 
whether it is whole or not, so, men are known by 
speeches and actions, whether they are wise or 
JboKsh. 

AU tlie souls that were, were forfeit once, 
And He, that might the 'vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be. 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
Dm judge yon as you are ? O, think on that, 
And mercy then, will breathe within your lipe, 
Uke man new made. 

If pow'ra (ftewM 
Behold our human actions, (as they do,) 
I doubt not then, but inftoeerue shall make 
False aeemation—Uuih^ and tyranny— 
Tremble sA patience. 
That happy minglement of hearts. 
Where, changed as ehemie compounds are, 
Bachr-wiih its oum existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far. 
W0— ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg after our own harm, which the wise jnmma 
Deny us— for oat good/ so find we pnifii. 
By losing our prayers. 
So very still that echo seems to listen ; 
We almost hear the music of the spheres, 
And fancy that we catch the notes of angeta; 
High stations tumuU, but not bUss creata 
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007. Tm Morrft. Who does not know 
how mach the u^aper lip betokens the sensa- 
tions of taste, desire, appetite, and the endear- 
ments of love 1 how much it is curled by pride 
or angtTj drawn thin by eunning^ smoothed 
by bmewlenee, and maae placid by efemina- 
ev? how love and desire, si^hs and kisses, 
cang to it by indescribable traits. The under 
Up 18 little more than its supporter ^ the easy 
tushion on which the crown ot mqietiy ro- 
poses» The chaste and delicate mouth, is one 
of the>!r«< recommendations we meet with in 
common life. WordJt are the pictures of the 
mindi we often judge of Uie heart by the 
portal; it holds the flaj^gon of truth, of love, 
and endxaingfHendship, 

If there's on earth a cure 
For the sunk heart, His (/ku— day aAer day 
To he the blest companion of thy way ! — 
To hear thy aqgel doqtttnee — to see 
Those yirtuous ey« forever tum'd on nuf 
And, in their light, re-chastenM nJentlif^ 
Like the slainM ir«b, that whitens in the suHj 
Grow pure— by being purelr shone npon! 
S58. Lavovaob of thb Aems avu 
H Air us. The arms are sometimes both thrown 
out; at others the right alone; they arc lifted 
up as high as the fare, to express wonder y or 
held out ncfore the breast to ahowfear; when 
■pread forth with open hands, tney express 
desire and affection ; or clasped m surprise on 
occasions of sudden gritfand Joy; the right 
hand clenchedy and the arms brandished — 
ihreaien ; the arms set a-kimbo, (one hand on 
each hipj) makes one look big, or expresses 
contempt, or courage, 

Af a bmm—tftr tha bee of the taatrt miy flow, 
While the hde— nua b doHbMM aad eootnat below, 
At, the ekuk my be tiofod— with a WKnn eonny imiU, 
TbiM(fa the cold heart— to ruin— rum darkly the whiU 
One htd rtmambraiut, one torrmo, that throwi 
Ih blm^ shade— «like, o'er our /oyt, and our vnu; 
To which li>^— nothioc dartmy or brUchler, caa briiif, 
For which /ay hii no taim, aad fiction— do Hinfl 
Ob ! tkU tboufcht, ia the midat of mjagmnU will ttay, 
Like a dead leaflea branch— \xk the mmmer'f brifht ny ; 
ThabaajMoftbe warm nm— play round it in twun. 
It BMy nnat-ln hii UfM— but it Moonw not a<am / 

S50. Qui:vcTiLLTAiT says, that with the 
hands, we solicit, refuse, promise, threaten, 
dismiss, invite, entreat, ana express aversion, 
1s»i, doubting, denial, asking, aflirmation, 
ne^tion, joy, grief, confession and penitence. 
With the hands we describe, and point all 
circumstances of time, phice and manner of 
what we relate ; with them we also excite the 
passions of others and soothe them, approve 
or disapprove, permit, prohibit admire and 
despise; thus, they serve us instead of many 
sorts of tvords; and, where the language of the 
tongue is unknown, or the person is aeqf, the 
language of the hands is understood, and is 
common to all nations. 
Between two worlds — life hovers like a star, 

Twixt night and mom^ upoiUhe horixonH verge: 
How b'ttU—4o we know that which we aref 

How im— what we may be ! The eternal surge 
Of time and litf«— rolls on, and bears qfar 

Our bubbles ; as the oldr—bttnt, neto— emerge, 
Lashed — from the foam of ages ; while the graves 
Ofem pira h eave, but like some passing umves. 

Tonr very goodness, and yonr company, 
0^i]>ay otf tht I oan tfs. 



I««eoiBlcs. 1. There is no great necessity fix 
us to be anxious about what good works we shall 
do, in order to salvation ; because the business of 
religion is^-io shun all erils as sins. 2.* Never be 
so sinfully inconsistent, as to tell a ehild,"that such 
and such things are nesughty, and then, because 
his self-will is unyielding, leave him to persist in 
doing it; better, fkr better would it be, to let the 
poor child do wrong, in ignorance. 3. Every one 
should receive a scientific, civil, and religious ed- 
ucation, and then he will be fitted for the life that 
now is, and that which is to come. 4. Teach 
children what is good and tnus, and lead them to 
goodness, by precept and example. 6. Gratitude 
is the sore basis of an amiable mind. 

Anecdote. Right qf Discovery, A gen- 
tleman, praising the personal charms of a ve- 
ry homely woman, before Mr. Foot, the come- 
dian, who whispered to him» **And why don't 
you lay claims to such an accomplished beau- 
ty ? " *< What ri^ht have / to her r ' said the 
other. ^'Every nght— by the law of nations, 
as thejirst discoverer,''^ 
Meanwhile, we^ll sacrifice to Kberty. 
Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights. 
The generous plan of power delivered down, 
From age to nge, by your renowned /or^atAerri 
(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood;) 
O let it never perish in your hands. 
But piously transmit it to your children. 
Do tAou, great liberty, inspire our sotUs, 
And make our Uves, in thy possession, happy, 
Or our deeuhs glorious— in thy just defence. 

Varieties. 1. Will the time ever arrive, 
when the air will be as full of ballootis, as the 
ocean now 'iB "with ships? 2. Reading Atstory 
and traveling, give a severe trial to our vir- 
tues, 3. It IS not right to feel contempt for 
ani/ thing, to which God has given l\fe and 
being, 4. Four things belong to a j'ttdge .* 
to hear cautiously, to answer ivisely, to con- 
sider soberly, 2ina to give judgment without 
partiality, 6, Regard talents and genius, as 
solemn tnandates to go forth, and labor in 
your sphere of usrfulness, and to keep alive 
the sacred fire among your fellotv men; and 
turn not \he»e precious gifts, into servants of 
evil; aeither qffer them on tlie altar of vanity, 
nor tell them for a mess ofpotage, nor a piece 
of money. 6. The last war between the Uni- 
ted States and England, commenced on the 
18th of Jime, 1812, and continued two years, 
eight months and eighteen days ; when did it 
end? 7. Let us manage our time as well as 
we eon, there will yet some of it remain u n- 
employed, 

HI fares tlie land,u> hastening iBs a prey. 
When wealth accumulates, and men decay! 
Princes, and lords, may Jlourish^ or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peoMintry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyM, can never be supplied. 
The kindest^ and the happiest pair. 
Will find occasion— to /offtsor; 
And every day, in which they Uce, 
To pity, ea\d^ perhape, forgive. 
Full many a shaA— at random sent. 
Finds marl?— the archer never meant; 
And many a word — at random spoken. 
May soothe, or woumf— a heart that's broken. 
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PoLTtfiorr or Bodt avb Mikd. 
ThttB. we see that the body, in connectioii 
with the 77itn<i, speaks many languages; and 
A« is a Ipamed eloeiUkmut, who underatandi 
and can apeak them. In view of which, well 
might Hamkt exclaim, ** what a fiici of 
woBK IS MAif I" Obeenre ijdeU this strange 
being, as embodied in the works of the pom- 
ioTf and statuary : in what kingly wondrons 
manner, appear his force of attUude and 
looks / who, but would covet the rioiious 
art of maldng the flat eanvaa ana rocky 
marble, utter every passion of the human 
mind, and touch the soul of the spectator, as 
if the picture, or statue, spoke the pathetic 
language of a Shakspeare 1 Is it any wonder 
that masterly action, joined with powerful 
«tocM/ton, should be irresistible? U poetry, 
music, and statuarv, is good, is not oratory 
more excellent 1 for m thai we have them alL 
Woe for those, who trample o'er a mini I 
A deathleu thing. Tbey Hmw not what they do. 
Or what they dsal with ! Man, perchance, may 
The/owV bit «f«jr hath braia'd;or light anew[bind 
The torch he quenchei ; or to m««<e— wind 
Again the tyr^-strlng from his touch that flew ; 
But, for the $oull-<h I tromblo^ and bewaro^-^ 
To lay rude hann open Ood^s myiteries th«r§l 
6111. Thb Wrxttsv Pagx can but ill ex- 
press the nicer shades of sentiment, passion, 
and emotion which the poet has painted. 
There are depths of thoukht, which the eye 
cannot penetrate — and sublimities ofjUght* 
which it cannot reach. The loveUest and 
sublimest o£ written poetry— even that con- 
tained in sacred «mpiture— cannot speak to 
the eye with thatviTid power and mtensit^r of 
expression, drawn from it by the human voice, 
when trahied to tiie capacity given to it, by 
the Creator. Hence, the ordamed efficiency 
of preaching ,• hence, the trembling of Felix, 
as the great Apostle reasoned — " of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come." 
So, with the production of the most consum- 
mate human genius : 

For ill— can poetry ezprets, 
Fall many a tone— of thought sublime ; 

And Mculpture, mote and motionlesa, 
Sieaia but ons glance from time. 

Bat, by the mighty aetor'e power, 
Their wedded triumphs come : 

F«r«#— ceaies— to be airy thought. 
And eeulpiure—io be dumb. 

6II3. The following — is an example of the 
subUme, falling far short of a hyperbole; ibr. 
as St John observes, " even the world it- 
self— <»>u1d not contain the books, that should 
be written" on the subject of iifFiiriTa toyx 
and iJTFixiTi WISDOM — displayed in man's 

HXDXMFTIOX and SALYATIO^r. 

Could we, with ink, the ocban fill. 

Were the whole earth— b. FASOHMairT— made, 
Were every iingle tticA— a quill. 

And every nun— a scaiBx by trmie; 
To vriio the lovs of Ood— -to waa, 

Woald drain the ockan dry ; 
Nor woald the scroll— contain the plan, 

Tho* oCrclcA'rf- flrom sax to sax. 

The m^Ml— ttntaarH 
Is a dark waste, whenJUnds and tompesU howl ; 
As Phmhus'-to the uwM, Is mmsm— to the saal. 



No hero wn 

guiahed in ancient times, than Alexander tte 
Great, king of Maeedon, His oourage wa« 
undaunted, his ambition boundiessMm fHend- 
ship ardent, his taste refined,' and what was 
very extraordinary, he seems to have con- 
versed with the same fire and sinrit, witb 
which he fought. PkUip, his &ther, knowing 
hun to be very swift, wished him to run Jbi 
the prize, at the Olympic fames, '* I would 
comply with your request,'* said Alexander, 
« if KiNos were to be my competitors.** 
The ocean— when it rolla aloud— 
The tempest— buratlng fVom her cload. 

In one uninterrupted peal ! 
When darkness siu amid the sky ; 
And ihadowy forais go trooping by ; 
And everlasting mountains reel- 
All— all of this is Freedom's aong— • 
*Tls pealed— His pealed eternally t 
And all, that winds and waves prolong, 
Are anthems rolled to Liberty ! 

Varieties. 1. Although the truth can ne- 
ver come to cpndemn, but to sat>e, the world 
has ever pronounced its condemnation. fL 
Garbled extracts from any work, are no mora 
a correct representation of the work, than 
stone, mortar, boards, glass, and nails, are a 
fair specimen of a splendid palate. 3. Never 
let private interest, poverty, disgrace, danger, 
or death, deter you — ^flnom aaserting the Kber' 
ty of your country, or ftom transmitting to 
postenty, the sacred rights to which voa 
were bom. 4. What are the nleasuros of the 
bodUv senses, without the pleasuiee of the 
soul? 5. ThemibtocUs, when asked to play 
the lute, replied, I cannot play the JiddU, but 
I can make a little village a great cUy. 8. 
The skin — co-operates with the lungs m pu- 
rifying the blood. 7. How shall we know 
that the American government, is (bunded 
on the true principles of human nature ? By 
learning what the true principles of human 
natureareand an extensive induction of fads, 
derived fVom the study of history, and our 
own observation. 

Yet, though my tfnst— In e^rth be laid, 
My life— on MrtJb— withdrawn : 

'Twill be— but aa a fleeting shade 
Of ni^&C-^^fore the dawn I 

For I shall spring— beyond the Umh, 
To now — immortal prime, 

Where all la UgU, and life, and M0#ii/ 
And %o more wtnisr-tln^e. 
I had a Mend, that ln*d me : 
I was hia eoul : be liv*d not, but in me : 
We were so doee within each other*e breast. 
The rioete were not found, that join*<( unjbrwt. 
That does not reach us yet .- we we re so «ds*i. 
As meeting otreame ; both to oureelvee were toei, 
We were one maee ; we could not five, or toiks, 
But ftota the sama ; for he was /,* /, he : 
Rttmrm, my better half; and give me all siy«i(f, 
Forthou^rtaUt 

If I have any Joy when thou art aboomt, 
I f[r%dfe it to mytXf: methinks I rah 
7!I«#-H>f thy ysrC. 

mUUtt streams 
Oft water /sifstc meadowe ; and lbs hM, 
ThAt Jleatsre leaet, is Istifesl on the wiag. 
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563. GxsTrmi, or t JQflt and elegant ad- 
aptation of every part of the hodiy to the 9tf6- 
jedy U an essential part of oratory; and its 
power is muck greater than that of toords : 
JQX it is the language of nature, and makes its 
way to the Kettrt^ without the utterance of a 
ainjgle word: it afifects the eyt. (which is the 
quickest of a// our senses,) and of course, con- 
veys impressions more speedily to the mvnd^ 
than that of the voict, which aflfects the tar 
only. Nature^ having given to every aerUi' 
ment tad feeling its proper outward exprea- 
aion, what we often mean^ does not depend 
80 much on our wwds, as on our mariner of 
speakmr them. Art— only adds ease and 
graeeftuneaa, to what nature and reason dic- 
ute. 'Study the Gesture Engravinga thor- 
oughly. 

All natural objects hare 
Ad echo In the heart. ' This flesh doth thrill, 
And has connection, by some unseen chain, 
With in original source and kindred •ubstance : 
The mif^ty forest, the proud tides of ocesn^ 
8ky>cleaving hills, snd in the vast air, 
The starry consieUations ; and the sun, 
Parent of life ezhaustleas-^hese maintain 
With the mysterious mind and breathing nocdd, 
A coexistence and eoaununity. 




MAonass AMP TBaaoB. 
Stretoli of Tbo«ffl&t. A fsUow-student, 
in consequence of too doee application to 
study, and neglect of proper di^and exereisej 
became partially deranredf Imt being very 
harmle$»y it was thought best that he should 
KO and come when, and where he pleased; 
m hope of facilitating his restoration. One 
Saturday afternoon, he went out through the 
gardens tipdjields, and gathered evenr variety 
of flowers, from the modest violet to toe ^audy 
tuf^Unoer, — ^with which he adorned himsaff 
from hea^ to foot, in the meet Ikntastical 



manner; m which condition he was display- 

lahiliocfc 

„ » gnen, just as the president and 
one of the prouNMors were going up to attend 



ing his imaginary kinglypower, on a bAlock 
in the college gnen, just as the president and 



chapel prayers; when the former obaerved to 
the latter^what a ^reat pity that such a noble 
mind ahould be thus in ruins! the maniac 
hearing what he said, rose majeetically upon 
his throne, and with a most piercing look and 
voice, exclaimed ; ** What is that you say, old 
president! you presume to talk thus about 
tne? Solomon, in all his glory, was not ar- 
rayed as i am. You old sinner, oome here ; 
and I will tear you Hmb from /tmd,— and 
scatter you through infinite space; where 
Omnisetenee cannot find yoji, nor **- - ' 
fence put you together again. 



A Great BIIat«]E«« The sobs of the HcA so 
o%n die poor^wnd the sons of the poor so often 
die rieky that it has grown into a proverb ; and yet, 
how inany parenu are laboring and toiling to ac- 
cumulate leeoM fov their children, and, at the 
same time, raising them up in habits of indoleitet 
and atravagamee. Their Mm will ttatter their 
property much sooner than they can gather it lo- 
getker. I^et them have their htad$ well stored with 
useful knoioltdgt^ and their hearu with sound and 
virtuous prineipUs, and they will ordinarily take 
eaie of Amudva, However e^ffhunt may be his 
eireomstances, yet every parent inflicts upon his 
son a lasting tr^iiry, who does not train him up to 
habits of oirtus, ittdustry snd eetnomy. 

Aneedote. Francis L. king of France, 
(opponent and riviU of Cfharlea V., of Ger- 
many,) consulting with his generals, how to 
lead nis aimy over the Alps into Italy, his 
fooL Amarel, sprung from a comer, and ad- 
vised him to consult DOW to bring them tocfc 
again. 
A ehM is bora. Now tdb> the germ, and moJbe h 

A bud of moral beauty. Let die dews 
0( knotoledgt, and the light o( virtue, wake it 

In riche8t./^««rs>ic«, and in purest kuet ; 
When ji«Mtofi*« gust, and Mnow^ tempest shake it, 

The shelter of q^sefibn— ne*er reftase, 
For soon, the gathering hand of death will break it 

From its weak stem of /j^— and it shall lose 
All power to charm; but, if that k>nely flower 

Hath swellM one pleasure, or subdued one pain, 

O, wAo shall say, that It has lived in vain, 
However ftigitive— its breoAing hour? 

For vtrtM— leaves its sweets wherwer tasted. 

And teatter*d truth is never, never wasted. 

Varieties. 1. All those, who have pre- 
sented themsdvea at the door of the world, 
with a great truth, have been received with 
stones, or hisses, , 2. Who has not observed 
the changed, and changing condition of tlie 
human racel 3. We are indebted to the 
monagtie institutions for the preservation of 
ancient libraries. 4. No good can bring 
pleamre, unless it be that, for the Urns of 
which we are prepared, 6. Tkty, who sac- 
rifice at the altar of Apollo, are like those, 
who drink of the waters of tlaros ,- they t^ 
ceive the gilt of divination^ they Imbibe the 
seeds of death* 6. The same misconduct 
which we pardon in ourselves, we condemn 
in others/ oecause we associate a palUaiion 
with the one, which we cannot perceive in 
the other. 7. What constitutes true mar* 
riageS 

Sftsto— was never 
More cautions otwitdxm^ and fair virtue, , 
Than this pure sotd shall be ; 
TatriH — shall fma« her. 
Holy and keaveidy thoughts— atill eowud her. 
Can yon raise the dead! 
PMTtite, and ove rta l et t Be waves of (niuf 
Bring baek again— the houn, the dayt. 
The numtkty the yMn, that made me happy? 
The heart has tendrils— like the in'fM, 
Which round anoihetH bosom twine, 
Outspringing ftom the living tr ee 
Of if«ep2y-planted gympathy,' 
Where Jlorcere^ are hopt, iuJhdtB — are bUst^ 
Benf^ieenee—iXB harvett is. 
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S64. Vbhxxxtcb 07 AcTioir. Cieero— 
ireiy judiciously oboenrea, that a speaker 
muk rami, occasionally, the vehemence of 
his aetions, and not utter every passage with 
an the force, of which he is capable ; so as to 
•et off; more strongly, the emphatical parts; 
as vamtars make their Agures stand out bolA- 
cr, oy means of tijgkt and shades .- there are 
always strong pajnis, as they may be called, 
in every well written piece, which must al- 
ways be attended to, — ^thus hill and dale, 
mauniam and prMpiee, caiaraet and gulj^ : 
alwavs keep some resources, and never ut* 
ter tne tvedker with all your eneny; ibr \S 
you do, there will be a iailing in the strong 
points — ^the most pathetic parts. 
In peace, there's noihlng to heeomm a man. 
As modest sdUnms, and kumUitif : 
But, when the blast of Witr blows in oar ears, 
Then, imitate the action of the tiger; 
Sliflen the stnewt, summon np the Mood, 
Disguise fair nature with haM-favor'd rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the ktad, 
Like the brass cannon ; let the bntp o'erwhehn it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O'erfaang and jutty his conlbnnded base, 
SwilI'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the utik, and stretch the no$lrU wide ; 
Hold hard the breaA and bend up every spirit 
To bis ibU height.'— On, on I you nobUst EngUsh. 

465. Tem FomsHEAD. To what spectap 
tor can the forehead appear uninteresting 1 
Here, appear light and glook; jot and 

AirXIETT,8TVPIDITT,IO]rORAVCB,andTICB. 

On this brazen tablet are engraved maft com- 
binations of 8B1V8E and of SOUL. Here, all 
the GRACES revel, and all the Ctclops thun- 
der. Nature has left it bare, that by it, the 
countenance mav be bvlightehed and 
9 ARK EKED. At its lowcst extremities, 
thoughts — appear changed into acts; the 
mind here collects the powers of rebist- 
akcb; and herb headlong obstiitact, or 
wise PBRSBYBRAHCE take up their fixed 
abode. 

That brow, which was, to me, 
A blooming hecnen (it toas a heaven, for then 
8hone forth twin stars ofexeellenee, so brighUjf, 
As though the winds of paradise had fann'd 
Their orbed lustre, till they beam'd with love ;) 
That frfoiv— was as the sleep-imprisonM lake, 
Treasuring the beauty— of the deep blue skies, 
Whose charmM dumber, one small breatik will ruffle. 

Anecdote. A commonwealth's man, in 
Enxlafid, on his way to the see^old, ibr 
truth's sake, saw his wife, looking at him 
ftom the tower window, and standing up in 
the cart he waved his hat, and cried, '* To 
HEAVEir. my love, to hsatbit, and I leave 
you in the storm awhile.'* 



Well might Lord Herbert write his 
Were not our souls— «mmorfti^ made, 
Our egwU 2om— would make them such. 
Tis sweet to know^ — ^there is an eye— will mark, 
Our coming, and look bn^iter,'-:^hen we come. 
O, eolder^-ihan the wind, that freezes 
Founts, that but now— in funsbine played^ 
Is that congealing pang, which seizes 
The bunting bosom, when betrayed. 



Tluree Modes of FonAtaiff Thoorlea* 

One~4o imagine them, and then search for facts 
to sustain, prove and eonjirm them ; on«-~to col- 
lect /ortt, which are only ^eets. and out of them 
to fonn theories; and one—Vi ebeerve all these 
faets^ and look through them to their causes ; which 
causes constitute the only true thsoria: then, all 
krwwn or probable effects, will not oaly confirm 
SBch theories, bat they can be explained by these 
theories. Hence, the true theories of all things, 
will explain and demonstrate all things, so far as 
they can be seen and understood; i. e. rationaUy 
perceived, according to the state and capadi^ of the 
human mind. Thst which enables one to explain a 
thing, analytically and symhetically, is the trna 
eause or theory of that thing ; tbas, true theories 
"lure the causes of things, and facts are the legiti- 
mate ^aeft of those things. TheExDBOFTBmaa. 
There is one step higher, which must be taken, 
and then vire shall have all, that the human mind 
can conceive of, or think about ; which is the end 
of things : thus we have ends, causes, and ^etti ; 
beyond which q>here, man cannot go; for every 
thing, objeet or subject, concerning which vire can 
feet, think or act, is either an end, a eatae, or an 
effect; the latter only, are accessible to our senses : 
the other must be seen tntettectuaUy : i. e. in a re- 
gion of mind above our senses. 

Torletlea. 1. Can what is iruomprehen' 
sible, be an object of thought ? 2. Humani' 
ty, Justice, and Do/riorum — arequdities — of 
tmiversal bentjU to mankind. 3. The onltf 
way to expel what is false from the mind, is 
to receive the opposite /ru/A. 4. Faithf—iB 
saving, when we learn truths firam the Bible^ 
and hve aeeording to them. 5. A man is 
said to be square, when he does not, from in- 
Justice, incline to this or that party. 6 The 
power of the muscles, is derived through the 
nerves, as the power of good is from truth. 
7. Nothing remains with us, that is not re- 
ceived in Jreed^m. 

Look fuKws throne^ ; *lisfceote«ion all: [night 
All change; no death. i>ay— foUowa night, sad 
The dying day ; stars rise, and tet, and rise; 
faflA^takes the example. See, the Summer, gay 
With her green chaplet—Uki ambrosial ^loiecr*, 
I>roops into pallid Auluwm: Wifiier,gTay, 
Horrid with frost, and turbulent widi storm. 
Blows iiwfuJrtn, and his gold^in Jhtiis, away r— 
Then, mehs mto the Spring. Soft Spring, with 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south, [breath 
Recalls rhejirst. AU, to f«-flourish,/»to/ 
As in a wheel, all smkt to re-ascend'^ 
Emblems ofmar^, who passa, not cgnns. 
Say, dear, will yon not hisee me ? 
Then take the Us»— yon gave me ; 
Yon eisewhce would, perhaps, bestow it, 
And I would be as loath— to owe it ; 
Or, if yon will not take the thing— once given. 
Let «w— kiss you, and then, we shall be even. 

And then, alone, would Ha mourn ; 
And count the hourn, till his return. 
For wAsfiF-did woman'^s love expire, 
If fondly fanned— 4he holy fire? 
ITc, that doth jHiMie good— for muUitudss, 
Finds>%t0— are mUy gratefuL 
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DlB- 
MOITHBNia, 

the most emi- 
nent of Grteian 
orators, was 
ham 386 yean 
before the 
christian •rOf, 
and ditd by 
poison, $el/-tid' 
ministered, to 
•scape the 
Tenffeance o f 
AfUipattTy 322 
B.C. He was 
celebrated o n 
account of the 
^ r «, gtrengtkf 
and vehtnunet 
of his elo- 
quence, which 
was excited in 
r o u s i n g the 
Athenians t o 
war with the MaadonUmMj and in defeating his 
ftooit, who were bribed by the latter. The char- 
acteristics of his oratory were, strength, sublanUyt 
piercing energy and /orte. aided by an emphatic, 
and vehement elocution; ne sometimes^ however^ 
degenerated into severity . In rtadihg his orations, 
we do not meet with any sentiments that are yery 
rxalted; they are generally bounded by *e^-)ore 
and a love of the world. His father died when he 
was seyen years old ; and his guardians haying 
wasted his property, at the age of seventeen, he 
appeared against them at the eourt, and plead his 
ovrn cause successfully; which encouraged htm to 
apeak before the assembly of the jMopM / but he 
made a perfect failure: afUr which, he retired, 
studied and practiced in Mcret, until he was twen- 
ty^ee, when he came forvrard agatn, and com- 
menced his brilliant cafMr. 

A orior, pUnted b7 a Jtprwif , which bkthn ik 
Aooli; tlM gntahl trm wwarti ii— wilh tha 
By Wioat toO,— iw purion u aproMd : 
BU hand, wte/Nb tb* afr«n|«i(,fom<t the tat 

S67« Mascus 
Tuuaus CicBBo, 
the most distin- 

Siished of the 
Oman orators. 
was born lOO 
years before' the 
birth of Christ; 
and died at the 
age of 63. Ha 
made the Greeks 
his modd; and, 
as an orator^ he 
possessed the 
ff(feng<&ofI>»* 
mos-the^nts, the 
copiousneteoS 
^lato. and the nt- 
aciiy of I-soe-ra- 
ies. His first 
teacher was the 
poet AT<hi-as; 

and in doeution he was taught by A-poI4»-ni-tu 
Molo of Rhodes; effUr which he visited AAnns^ and 
on his return was made fu^nlor, and then eonstU; 
when he rendered the neatest service to the stale, 
by the suppression of Uie conspiracy of CatOine : 
he was nflerwards banished, and voluntarily re- 
tired to Greece, but was soon honorably recatUd; 
after which, he undertook the pralorship of Cilicia. 
In the civil wars of Cetsar and Pompevy he adhere 
ed to the party of the Uuter; and after the btttle of 
TharsaHos was reeoneiUd to Caesar, but was soon 
slain by PompiUus^ ^X the instigation of Ifore An- 




568« EvB. Are not good strm^ and good hw 
mor of more advantage than beauty? When Adam 
is introduced by Milion, describing £ve, in para- 
dise, and relating to the angel, the impressions he 
felt en Mttn^ her, at her first creation, he doe» not 
represent her— like a Grecian Fenia, by her sAope, 
or/eoiuru, but by the lustre of her mind, which 
shone in them ; and gave them their power of 
cMvmtnf •' 

Gnies— was in all her steps, Aoavsn— in her ey<| 
In every gesturo— dignity, and love. 

Anecdote. A Humane Driver Rewarded, 
A Macedonian soldier, was one day leading 
before Alexander a mute laden with gold for 
the king's tiM/ and the beast being so iiredt 
that he could not go, or sitstaxn the load, bis 
driver took it off, and, with great difficuUy, 
carried it himaetf^ consideraole way* Alex- 
ander, seeing him just sinkins under the 
burden, and about to throw it on the f^round, 
cried out, " Do not be weary yet; try and car- 
ry it through to the tent, for it is all thy own,^* 

Itainf BBtfheuterman! thoo^TMn wuwjbw/ 
Thara haue baaa tboMs, that, from the dcapert coeai, 
Aad oaUa of night, and /oKncMn, below 
ne rtonny daihiaf of the oeaan-waTaa^— 
DowHtJkrther down— ttan goU liaa hid, have iranM 
A qoanehleai Adpc, aad walcb'd their Mfiu, and ftunt 
Od the bright day, lUn teoAoun flrom the fnHMt/ 

Varieties. 1. When we go out, let us 
consider what we have to do; and when we 
return, what we have done. 2. There are 
many subjects, tliat are not easily understood/ 
but it is easy to misrepresent them; and when 
arguments cannot be controverted, it is not 
dimcult for the unehariiable — ^to calumniate 
motives, 3. A man*8 true character is a greater 
secret to himseff, than to others, i if he iudge 
himself, he is apt to be -partial ; if he asks the 
opinions of others, he is liable to be deceived, 
4. Really learned persons never think of hav- 
ing finished their education, for they are stu- 
dents during l^e, 6. I'he insults of others 
can never make us wretched, or resentful, if 
our hearts are right; the viner, that stitifrs us. 
is wUhin. 6. Beware of drawing too broad 
and strong concluMons-'^ham feeble end iU- 
deftned premises, 7. When human policy 
wraps one end of the chain round the ancle ot 
a man, dWmejitsiice rivets the other end round 
the neck of the tyrafit. 8. All who have been 
great, without religion, would imdoubtedly 
have been much greater, and better — with it 
qiUAurns— stTBPASswo LovsLUfsas. 
She had read 
Her father's well-filled JiVary—with prqfit,— 
And could talk charmingly. Then she would sing^ 
And play, too, passably,— -and dance with spirit; 
She sketchM from nature well, and studied Jfoiocr^ 
Which was enough, tdone^ to love her for ; 
Yet she was i;notinng<— in all noeeUe-work,— 
And shone — in datry,— and in kitchen, too,-" 
As in the paklos. 

The toiM man, said the Bible, walks with God, 
Surveys far on — the endless line otlife; 
Valu^hisfowi; thinks of efcmily/ 
Both worlds considers, and provides for both ; 
With reason's eye— his passions guards,* abstains 
From evil; lives on hope^-on hops, the fruit 
Of faith; looks upward; purifies his smi^; 
Expands his totn^, and mounts into the sky; 
Passes the sun, and gains his Faiher*s house; 
And drinks— with snftb— from the/mniof Ufa. 
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ftBvroRiCAL AonoH— respects the atti- 
tude, ceetiire, and ezpreaslon ofthe countenance. 
Words cannot represent certain pecnlisritles ; 
they depend on the actor. Simplicity, or a strict 
adherence to the modesty of natare— correct- 
ness— or adaption to the word— «nd beauty, as 
opposed to awkwardness— are the principal 
marlM of food action. Beauty belongs to objects 
of sight. Action should b« easv, natural, varied, 
and diraeted by passion. Avoid affectation and 
display ; for thay disgust. The best srtists are 
fhmous tor simplicity, which hss an enchanting 
effect Profhse decorations indicate a wish to 
supply the want of genius by multiplying Inferi- 
or be%uties. There is In every one an indis- 
cribable something, which we call nature, that 
perceives and rscofnizes the Inspirations of na- 
ture ; therelbre, after bringing your voice andei 
your control, if you enter fliily into the spirit of 
the composition, and let your feelings prompt 
and govern your action, you cannot greatly err. 
The victory is half won when you lYilly feel and 
realize what you read or speak. Resolve to ac- 
quire the power^ the witchery, the soul of elocu- 
tion— that llghtninf of ancient times which pour- 
ad a blace of light on the darkest understanding, 
and that thunder which awakens the dead. 

Thsf never fhll— who rfie 
Inacrsat esass; the *2«dk— may soak their ^er« .* 
Their Asads— may sodden la the mn ; their limka 
Be strung to tUjf gates— and ea»ti» walls— 
But «till— their tpirit walks abroad. Tho' years 
Elapse, and sUars — share as dark a doom, 
They but augmna the duf and twMing thoughts 
Which overpower all clktr9^ and conduct 
The world, at last, to FasxDOM . 

S70. This system teaches ]^oa to hannon- 
ize matter and manner, to imbibe the author's 
feelings, to bring before yon all the circum- 
stances, and plunge amid the living scenes, 
and feel that what you describe is present, ana 
actually passing before you. Speak of truths 
as truths, not as fictions. Give the strongest, 
fireest, truest expression ofthe natural blend- 
ingfl of thought and emotion ; break thro* all 
arbitrary restraint, and submit, after proper 
trainmgs, to the suggestions of reaaon and 
nature. Let your manner be earnest col- 
lected, vigorous, self-balanced. In the tniro^ 
duction, be respectftil, modest, conciliatory, 
inning, rather mild and slow; in the du- 
cussion, clear, energetic ; in the t^Heation, 
animated, pathetic, persuasive. 

Jl U se mi Ibrce obey ! 
0sU— will ii$9olvB, and dias^nds— melt away | 
Marble-^htyn the ekUel^ and the saw ; 
And sster-beams— a rock otiee will thaw; 
The 11am1ng/»r^s o*ercomes well-temper'd ststl; 
And flinty gfsss— is fkshloned at the wkttl : 
Bat man's rebellious JumH-^iu fwtr can Isfid; 
No jlssMs can tofUnj no e^nenstUih-rtnd ,* 
Till the pure spirit wJUn, pkru and suif. 
And the warm bloodr-iM In the censdeius felt. 

671. Ix)ok your heareia in the fece— give 
yourself, body and soul, to the subject— let not 
tile attention be divided between the manner 
and matter. Practice la private to establish cor- 
rect habits of voice and gesture, and become so 
fkmiliar with all rules as not to think of them 
when exercising. The head, fhce. eyes, hands, 
and upper part of the body are prinelpally em- 
ployed In oratorical aetion. The soul speaks 
most Intelligibly In the muscles of the fhce, and 
throuf h the eye, which is the chief seat of ex- 
prsssioa i let tha tntemal man, and the axumal 



correspond. An erect atthade, and a firmaess 
of position, denote majesty, acdvity, strength : 
the leaning— affection, respect, earnestness of 
entreaty, dignity of composure, indifference, db- 
ease. The air of a person expresses a language 
easily a.nderstood. The husbandman, dandy, 
gentleman and military chief bespeak the habtta 
and qnalrties of each. The bead gently reclined, 
denotes grief, shame ; erect— courage, flrmnesss 
thrown back or shaken— dissent ; forward — as- 
sent. The hsnd raised and inverted— repela, 
more elevated and extended— surprise, astonish- 
ment; placed on the mouth— silence; on tha 
bead, pain ; on the breast— affection, or appeal to 
conscience ; elevated— defiance ; both ralfcd and 
palms united — supplication; gently clasped — 
thaak(\jlncss ; wrung— agony. 

Attecdote. TuroUse S<mg$, In the 
mountatna of Tyrot, handieds of women and 
children — come out, at bedr-Ume, and sing 
their national jon/r^, until they hear their Atia- 
band»f faihen, and brotherSf answer them 
fVom the Mi/s on their ntuni home. Upon 
the shore of the Adriatic^ the wives of the 
fishermen come down, about suneet, and 
sing one of their melodies. They sing the 
Jirsi Terse, and then listen — for sometime: 
tiien they sing a setxmd s and so on, till they 
hear the answer flrom the JEsAermen, who 
are thus guided to their homes* 
Hail sMsvry, ball ! in thy exhausUess siias. 
Prom mg*—U> sjr'f unnumbered trssmrss shtaM I 
Tk^Mgkty and bar shadowy »r»Mi, thy cM obey. 
And piscs, and lisis, are subject to thy sway f 
Thy pleasures msH we feel, when most mint. 
The only pleasures we can call our swm. 
Lighter than aitf Hf9*9 sasimsr visions fly. 
If but a fleeting elowd obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober Jtsoson play, 
Lo \ J^BUcy'* fklry (Vost-work malts away : 
But, can the wiles of art, the grasp of pewsr. 
Snatch the rich rtlif of a well-spent Aevr 7 
Thu$, when the trembling spirit takes her flight, 
Pour round her path a »tT9tm ot living Itfkt^ 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rsii; 
Where vniTui— triumphs, and her sont are UsSL 

Varieties. 1. Costume, when once regul^ 
ted by true science, and iort, remains in un- 
changable good tasie;comfortable, cmwemenij 
as well as picturesque and becoming. 2. In 
1766. a white headed old toimi^m— died in 
Londany whose hair sold fbr S44 dollars to a 
ladies' periwig maker. 3. In some countriea 
intellect has sway; m some-^Mo/fA/ ana 
in others-beauty and rank g but the most 
powerful influence in the hest societies, if 
goodness combined with truth in pradieL 
4. Mcrit-An the inheritor , alone makes vaKd 
an inheritance of f^lorr in ancestry, 5. Why 
does neio sweet milk Become jour*— during a 
thunder storm 1 6. Why can no other na- 
tion make a Chinese gong? 7. Is not the 
American government rooikM upon the true 
principles of hiunan nature 7 8. How pnms 
many are, to wonhip the creature mors 
than the Creator ! 9. when apparent truths 
are taken, and confirmed for real ones, they 
become fallacies. 10. i4ef<ori«— show teif 
the nature of the law of tifcf and deeis^ 
show the num. 

la M thy humors, whether gravs or Adl^m, 
ThOQ^it such a toucAy, ii«^,plcasani fUlow; fthee^ 
Hast so much wiu and mirth, and spUtn about 
1%at there's no Uvhig with thee, or wttJIsttf thse. 
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•TA* The enplwiie gtreketof the hend Meom- 
peny eo^ihaeie ; its elevated temunetion saiie hi|^ 
peeeioa; horizontal— decieionj downward more- 
ment — disapprobation. Avoid exceae, violence 
and constancy of action; gentlenew, iranqidUity 
and dignity prevail more. What is the appro- 
priate cestare in this? '* Light are the outward 
signs Of evil thought; within, tuttfcm— 'twas tktn 
the spirit wrought." Middle finger of the right 
hand points to the bod7--iis fore-foger gently laid 
in the palm of the leA, in deliberation, proof, or ar> 
gumentation— sometimes it is pressed hard on the 
palm. The left hand often acts with great signifi- . 
canc^ with the right; rarelr need alone in the 
Drincipal jgesiures, except when something on the 
left hand is spoken of, as contradistinguished from 
■omething on the right, and when two things are 
eontrasted, Motion or the hands shouM corres- 
pond with those of the eves. Rules say, ** Do not 
raise the hands above the head;" but if natural 
passion prompts them— it will be vreli done; for 
passion knows more than art 
Onr thoufhtt are bonndleBs, xb&oatftwnm are frail. 
Our touts immortal, though our Kmte decay : 
Though darkened— in this poor life, by a vall 
OfiMferingy dying matter, We shall play 
In Trutk-s eternal sunbeams; on the way 
To Kmvm'f high capitol— our car shall roll; 
The temple— of the fmow, whom all obey ; 
That is the mark-'we Mmfto, for the toul 
Can take no kwtr flight, and seek no meaner go«l. 

578. Keep the hands out of your pockets— don*t 
fine er your watch-key or chain— let your business 
influence you. Feel your subject thoroughly and 
speak without fear : have a style and manner of 
your own, for an index to yourself, ^pression 
is the kwkinur out of the ioul, through the eyes, 
which are its windows, into the natural world. 
The body should generally be erect : not consiantp 
ly changing, nor always motionless— declining in 
humiliation— rising in praise and thanksgiving: 
should accompany motion of the hands, head, and 
eyes ; never turn your back on the audience. Do 
not appear haughty, nor the inverse; nor recline 
the head to one shoulder— nor stand like a post; 
avoid tossings of the body from side to side, rising 
on tip-ioe, writhing of the shoulders. Study well 
the engravings ; their position, gracefulness and 
awkwardness : some are designated for both— dis- 
criminate, which to imitate, which to avoid — refer 
vWun^ to your own namre, for dictation — and 
never adopt any gesture that you do not make 
your own by appropriation. All gestures must 
originate within. Let everything you do and say 
correspond. 

The Muse of imptmium— plays 
O'er nery scene; she walks the/onsMnaze, 
And climbs the mountain; every blooming apoi 
Bums with her step, yet man—ngofdt it not! 
She whispers round; her words are in the afr, 
But fall, unheanL they lingei^-^^Mcmf thersi 
Without om hreath of «ou/,' divinely strong, 
Ont raff of hoofP^to Ihaw them into $ong. 

574. Some o/th0$ount$ tffauHa in action^ are 
unmanly diffidenet, which makes one a|)palied at 
bis audience, or makes him fear to stir, lest he 
make a mistake ; and urcUe tmiialtbn— whence is 
a want of action, excess or awkwardness, or un- 
due renrd to improper models. Do not become 
an artificial, made-up character, a compound c4 
aflectaiion and imitation, a poor creature o^ bor* 
rowed shreds and patches: preserve your own 
identity. 

Of those few fools who with III stars are curst, 
Bore scribbling fools, calTd poets, fhre the vrorst: 
For they're a sec of fools which Fortune mokeS) 
And sAsr she has msde them fools, forsakes. 



In man or wommn, but far mosf in man, 
And most of oil— in man that ministen 
And serves the alfor , in my som^I loatiu 
All ^ff'ol!lat^on. Tis my perfinct $eom ; 
Ot^ct— of my implacable disgust. 
What !— will a man play<r*cA«, will he indolfB 
A n0y— fond eMiecii— of his fair/orm 
And just propoffien, fashionable mwn, 
And pretty /set, in presence of his God? 
Or, will he seek to dazzU me with tropetj 
As with the diamond on his lily kand^ 
And play his brilliant jMftr before my eyes 
When I am hungry for the bsxad of urs? 
He mocks his MoJIwr, prostitutes and shames 
His noble qffke^ and, instead of truths 
Displaying his eien beauty, starvts his>loci. 
Therefore, avaunt all auitud$ and fforc, 
And Mtoft theatric, practic'd at the gUat! 
I seek divine nmph'etiy— in him, 
Who handles tidngs dinint ; and stf— besides, 
Tho* leamM with (oior, and tho' much admir'd 
By curious cye», snd Judgments ill-infoim'd, 
To MM is odiou s as the nasal twang 
Heard at eomwnfiefs, where leortAy men, 
Misled by ewslom, strain esUstial tKemes 
lliroagh the pressM nostrHj spodaeMtstrid. 
An«edot«. Indian Virtue, A marriti 
woman, of the Shawanee Indians, made this 
beautiful rep/jc— to a man whom she met in 
the taoodsy ana who implored her to love and 
took on him. ** OtUman, my kiuband^ said 
she, ** who is forever beftxre my eyea^ hinden 
me from seeing you, or any other person." 
So dear to Heavei»— is saintly dkosftty, 
That when a soul-^s found sinoerely so, 
A thousand liveried angtlt laekty her. 
Driving/or ^— each thing of sm, and gmU; 
And, in clear drtam^ and solemn vision, 
TeU her of things, that no grou ear can hear, 
Till ofi oonveise— with heavenly hahitanls 
Begins to cast a ho an ^ on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted tmtjpU of the wmdy 
And tuma it, by dogrom, lo the souPa esseaes, 
Till oA— be made immortall 
VAiieUes. 1. Children learn hat Nttle 
from what they read, while the attention is 
divided between the sense and making out 
the words* 2. Few parents and teachers are 
aware of the pre-eminent importance of oral 
over book instruction. 3. TnUhs, inculcated 
wittiout any sense of delights are like seeds, 
whose living germ has been destroyed g and 
which, therefore, when sown, can never come 
to anything. 4. The idea of the Lord, com- 
ing into the world, to instrttet us, and make 
us good, is an idea particularly delightftil to 
young children, as well as to Uiose of riper 
years. 5. We were not created — ^to live on 
the earth, one moment in vain ; every moment 
has a eorhmission, connected with eternity/ 
and each minute, improved, gives power to 
the next minute, to proceed with an acceler* 
aied ratio and impulse. 
Let talkers talk; stick Aou to what is best, 
To diink of pleasing oil, is all a jest. 

Let eonquero n boa st 
Their fields of fame: he, who in virtue, arms 
A yoong, vrarm jptrii— against beauty^ ehanns, 
Who feels her brightness, yet defies her thraU, 
Is the best, droccri conqueror of them aU. 
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5T9* Stability of poskioa, fiicllitv of change, 
and general grace or action, depend on the right 
xue of the feet ; [see the engravings of them,] toe 
motions of children are gracefkil, because prompt- 
ed by nature : se« how the diflerent passions af- 
fect tlieir countenances ; what a pity they are ix>t 
kept on in this way, witliout being led by their 
teachers into captivity to bod habits. Keep your 
mind collected and composed; ffuard against 
hashfubiess, which will wear off bv opposition. 
One generally has confidence in doing anything 
with whose manner he is familiar. Assurance 
Is attained by— 1, entirely mastering your subject, 
and a consciousness that what you have to deliv- 
er is worth hearing— 3, by wlioUy engaging in It, 
mind intent on it, and heart warmed with it : nev- 
er be influenced by approbation or duapproba- 
tion; master yourself*, but how can you unless 
you knout yourself? 

Tbink'st thou— there are no serpentf in the world, 
But those, which slide along the grassy tody 
And sting the luckless/oot, that prmses themt 
There art, who, in the path of tocial life, 
Do bank their spotted skint — in Fortunes son, 
And sting the «ou/— ny, till its heaUhfulJratnt 
Is changed to seeret^/esteringj ton disease-' 
So deadly— \» the wound. 

5 TO. I-ook at the limbs of a willow tree, gently 
and variously waving before the breeze, cutting 
curved lines, which are lines of beauty ; and cul- 
tivate a graceful, easy, flowing and forcible ges- 
ticulation. Adapt your action, as well as vocal 
powers, to the occasion and circumstances — ^the 
action to the word, and the word to the action. A 
young speaker may be more various than an old 
one. Do not act words instead of ideas ; i. e. not 
make gestures to correspond, when you speak of 
anything small, low, up, large, &c. Let the voice, 
eountenance, mien, and gesture, conspire to drive 
home to the judgment and heart, your impassion- 
ed appeals, cogent ai^uments, strong conclusions, 
and deep convictions. Let Nature, guided by 
science, be your oracle, and the voice of unso- 
phistocated feeling your monitor. Fill your soul 
with the mighty purpose of becoming an orator, 
and turn aside from no labor, shrink from no ef- 
fort, that are essential to the enterprise. Self- 
made men are tlie glory of the world. 

JMaf»— is a Aarp, whose chords dude the sight ; 
Each yielding harmony^ disposed €trigkt: 
The screws rerened^ 

Ten thonsand (Aoiuamf strings at once go loose, — 
Lost, till he tune them, all their poteer and ute. 
I have read the instmcted volume, 
Of human nature; there, long Mnce, have learned, 
The way— to conquer men — is by their pottione : 
Catch— but the ruHng foible of their Amrft, 
And all their boasted VMtuo-^Arinit— before you. 

5TT. Education — is a companion, which 
DO mitfitrhme can supprede^ no clime des- 
troy — ^no enemy alienat»-^-i&o deapotism en- 
dave. At home — b. friendy abroad — anin- 
troductwn / in solitude a 9otoce, in sodetVt 
an ornament. It lessens ince, it guards w- 
iue't it glares, at once, a grace and gooem- 
tneni to genius. WUhout it, what is man ? 
a splendid alaoe ! a reasoning aaoa^ ! va- 
cillatine, between the dignity of an ianteUX" 
genee derived from God, and the degradation 
of brutal passion. 

It is a note 
Of upetart greatness— to obterve and watch 
For those poor trifiety which the noble mind— 
IfegUeUftuidteomt. 



AAecdote. Sometohere. One gentlfiDiaii 
riding in a stage-coach, with another^ ob- 
served to him, — ** Sir, I think, I have seen 
you somewhere.^'* ** I presume you have. Sir," 
replied the other ; ** ror I have been there v^ 
ry qften:^ 
Bruu force— may crush the hearty but eannot i«0; 

The mindy that thinkty no terrort can compel ; 
But it will tjfeak at length, and boldly tell 

The world its toeaknett, and its rigkit; the night 
Our race so long has grop'd through, since man fell 

From his imagined Eden of delight, 
Musty ioitty ere long, retire from ZVutfcts fast dawnr 
ing light 

TarleUes. 1. Mind may ad on mind, 
though bodies be fiir divided. 2. A hold mm, 
or tifpol roust be he, who would change his 
lot with ono^A^r. 3. Auriseman. — soometh 
nothing^ be it ever so arnaU or homely. 4. 
Mind—iB a per])etual motion ; Ibr it is a rmip 
ning stream, from an un&thomable source, 
the depth of the ditike inTBLLioKNCB. 5. 
Nature — ^is the chart of God, mapping out 
all his attributes ; Art — ^the shadoto of his 
wisdom, and copieth his resources. 6. In a 
dream, thou mayest live a lyfeUme, and sH 
be forgotten in the morning. 7. A letter 
timely writ, is a rivet to the chain of OFe^ 
iion. 8. As frost to the bud, and blight to 
the blossom, even such is «e//-interest to 
friendship. 9. Confidence — cannot dwell 
where setjishness is porter at the gate. 10. 
Those hours are not (ps/, that are spent in 
cementing ^i!e/ion. W.Charaxier — is main- 
ly modeled, ov the cast of the minds that sur* 
round it 12. The company a man c4oo*- 
eth, vs a visible mdex of his heart, 

A drainless shower 
Of ligklr-\% poety; tis the supreme of power ; 
^Tis MioHT— slumbering on its own ri^Ai arm. 
A generous mind, though tvny^d awhile by passion, 
Is like the steely vigor of the bow. 
Still holds its native reoitudey and bends 
But to tocoil more/ore«^ 
Great minds, like Heaven, are pleased in dmng 
Though th' ungrateful subjects of their/arore [good, 
Are barren in return. 

Cowards—Ke scared with ihreafnings ; boys are 
Into confessions; but a tteady mind [toAtjip^d 
Acts of itse^y—nt'^T asks the body coonaeL 
The mmd— is full 
Of curious changety that perplex itse^, 
Just like the visible world,' and the A«at4— ebbs 
Like the great sea; &n\Jlows, and then reftrcs. 
And on thepaisiont doth the spirit ride. 
Through sunshine — and in rainy from good^-ta iS, 
Then to deep vieey and so on— back to ttrtue; 
Till, in the grate, that universal eaJm, 
We sleep— (he sleep of death. 
Virtuty while t is free from blame, 
U modest, lowly y meek, and unastuimng; 
Not apt, like fearful viee, to shield its weakness 
Beneath die studied pomp of boastful fAfatt, 
Which sweBs, to hide the poverty it shelters ; 
But, when this virtue— feels itself suspeetedy 
TnsuUedy set at noughly its whiteness stain'd, 
It then grows pnmdtfor^is its humble worth, 
And rates itself— above its real value. 

A brans otfeathen, and a iUonof faad. 
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BT 8. SiTosvsTToirt. Tbt author is awara, 
flpom experience, that there are many thina 
tending to discourage a new beginner in de- 
damation; one is, a consciousness of bis 
own awkwardneasf which teaches us the 
fauportanoe of knowing how to do a thing, 
berore attempting it in the presence of others. 
Let him select a ahart, ana ordinary piece. 
ilrst, and commit it perfectly to memory, and 
be sure that he understands every worn of the 
author. Never appear in an improper dress ; 
let your clothing be clean and neaC and pro- 
perly adjusted to the body ; neither too loose, 
nor too tight. Never be mfluenced, one way 
or another, by what your companions may 
say, or do; be your own master, and feel de- 
termined to succeed; at the same time, you 
may be as modest and unassuming as you 
please, the more so the better: let your sub- 
ject and olffcet be to you all ik ▲i.l. 

Applausf-' 
Waili OD tueetss : the fickle muUitud*, 
Like die light straw, that floau along the ^ream, 
Glide with the current RtiU, and ibUow fortune, 
Menjadge actions— always by ecenti: 
But, when we manage, by a Juft/orseng At, 
Buecfu ie prudence, and pMsearion — riglu. 

9T9, Ora Book. In this abridged outline 
of the Principles of Elocution, the author has 
endeavored to appreciate the age and state 
of those, who will be likely to read, or ^udy 
the work ; for it is designeo for both purposes; 
and if the reader, or student, shall experience 
m tithe of the pleasure in rightly usin^ it, as 
the author has in tvriting it, his aspirations 
will be fiilly realized. The more these sub- 
jects are examined, and their principles ap- 
plied to praetiee, the more will it be seen and 
Jhit, that no one can become a oood slogv- 
TioirisT, unless he studies body and xnrii, 
XATTSB and spibit ; and makes the results 
hie oum, by actual appropriatinn,' science 
and art, theory and praetiee, must go hand 
in hand, to develop and perfect us fbr SASTa 

or HIATXV. 

If yoa did lniow--lD whom I gave the ring. 
If you did know— /or whom I gare the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how imwittmgly— -I Iffi the ring, 
"When nought would be accepted— ^u( die ring* 
Tom would abate the atrength of your ditpUasure. 
As trovden—oH look bade, at eoe. 

When eastward— dtukly goings 
To gaze— upon that light— they leaee, 

Still faint behind them— glowing,— 
So, when die eloae of pleasurt^ day— 

To gloom hath near consigned ua, 
"We tum-Ho catch one fkding my 

Of joy J diat*s leA behind as. 

BflseeUaaemis. 1. A totse man— is wil- 
ling to profit by the errors of others; because 
be does not. under the Impulse of pride, eortf 
demn and despise them ; out, while bin Judg- 
fnent — disapproves, his heart— pities them. 
2. It is the constant tendenev of man, when 
in a perverted state of the will, and according 
to the state of such perversion, to make the 
reason, or understanding, everyibmg, and to 
pay Hitte or no attention to the state ot the 
OfftdiwiMt and also to regulate his odianM 
move by external, than internal considera^ 
tioDs; tkl» state and tendency is the eauH 



of the prevalence of the pride of sdenee in 
the literary world. 3. The true christian has 
no confidence in mere feelings, or in that 
sort of good, which, .being without truth, its 
appointed guide and protector, is trannent 
and inoperative, 

Aneedote. A Wise Decision. Eliza Am- 
bert. a yotmg Parisian lady, resolutely di»- 
carded a genUman, to whom she was to have 
been married, because he ridiculed religim* 
Having given him a gentle reproqf, he replied, 
" that a man of the tuorld could not be so old- 
fashioned, as to regard God and relinon,^* 
Eliza started / but, on reeoverinr herself, said. 
" From this moment, sir^ when I discover that 
you do not regard religion, I cease to be 
yours. He, who does not love and honor 
God, can never love his u,*ife, constantly and 
sineerely,^^ 

Yet, love indeed ii light firom Heaven; 
A «park of that immortal fire 

With angels shared, by AUa given. 
To lift from eardi our low desire 

Devotion wafts the mind above, 

Bat Heaven itself descends in love ; 

A feeling from the Godhead can^t, 

To wean fhmi self each sordid thought; 

A ray of him who form'd the whole ; 

A glory circling round the soul ! 
VarletJec. 1. Neglect not time present f 
despair not of time past,' 7iever despair. 2. 
I^/amy — is where it is received. If thou art 
a mua wall, it will stick, — if marble, it wiO 
rebound. . If thou storm at it, it is tmne; if 
thou contemn it, — ^it is gone. 3. Ridicule 
seems to dishonor, worse than dishonor itselll 
4. It is heaven, on earth, to have tlie mind 
move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn 
on the truth. 6. A long life may be passed 
without flndmg a friend, in whose under- 
standing and wrtue, we can equally car^de^ 
and whose opinion we can value at once for 
its justice and sincerity. 6. A tveak man, 
however honest, is not qualified to Judge. 7. 
A man of the world, however penetrating, is 
not fit to counsel. 8. What is the great es- 
sentialeynl of intemperance^ The voluntary 
extinction of reason, 9. What breaks the 
heart of the drunkard's toife 7 It is not, that 
he is poor; but, that he is a drunkard. 10« 
How shall we arrest, how suppress this great 
evil? To rescue men, we must act on Uiem 
inwardly,9Xidoutwardly t hygynrig strength 
within, to withstand the temptation, and re- 
mm«the temptation without. 
Thou sun, (said I.) fair Kgkl! 
And thou enlightened Mit^ eoj^eth, and gay; 
Ye hiOs, and daks, ye mwri, voodk and piairu. 
And ye, that Uee and msoe, Um statures, tM, 
3VU— if yott know, how came Ithusf hew hersf 
FJMMrr— are the alphabet of oivdt, whereby 
They write on Attti, and Jletds, mysterious trtiths. 
Riekss, like irueets, when concealed, they lie, 
Wait but fbr their wings, and In their ssawn,fiy. 
II.B.Ttelittvpu<ariiM work iamebaMdiid, and pv* 



RMdiBfi aad Bedtetloait and idn kee^ tb* book, wIIUb wkM 
an dMOMd propw llmib: thfa will raSonally ueooBt fcr Hi !»• 
«hamG7,aa «rdlMbi«Tit]r.— Oimimm iMluanltoatyifrfL 
FEEL BIOHT-THniK RIGHT, AND ACT BIGHT, AMD 
TOU SHAU. BSCOME ALL THAT TOU ARE f*»*M« 
OF, AM) ALL THAT TOU CAM DBBDIE. 
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if the inaadhv pitadpla, ind all daifBti ttr tkUmt mi 
moHmn. latMrauvBQMch thii^M TIMB Md flPACE b» 
lomif« to Ifae lunl, tfa* Muw IPS appRach l» tMr aanikibtfaB, 
tkB Mf« iMdiiy eu w« mmiwLm; to- which mm nail 
9|M an oHd ; »nl tko nrisly, tir Om purpon of urfMRf la th* 
inasmtkm of the aifbt. td iminfciiit^ oar iniliniiimlmni of 
apeetadai: ta eoMUeimtkn of whieh, it ifaeald he olMmd, that 
hooka must be read, bjr mylvf Ihair dirtaaees tnm tho ayaai 
■ ciriiB Mar, at othen lirthwafft also paaetiee the sight 
!■ lookiag at smoanUtar ohdacta, in their propar 



. IXKOmTALITT or THSSOVI.. 

Among variouB ezoellent arguments — ftir tl» 
immortality of the aoul, there i« one drawn 
from the per|)etual progreae of the aoui to ita 
per^Bction, without a poaaibility of ever ani- 
line at it *• 

How can it enter into the thooghta of man, 
that the aoul, which ia capable of such im- 
menae perfbctiona, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing, almost as soon as it is created f Are 
such abdities made for no purpose 1 A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never pass: m a few vears. he has all the en- 
dowmenta he is capsibJe or ; and. were he to 
live ten tbouaand mora, would be the same 
thinff he is at present 

Juan does not seem bom to enjoy lift, bat 
to deliver it down to others. This is not sur- 
prising to consider in animata^ which are 
ibnnea for our use, and can flnidi their busi- 
ness in a short lifo. The silk-worm, after hav- 
ing spun her task, lays her eggs, and dies. 
But a man — can never have taken in his ftill 
measure of knowledge, has not time to sub- 
due his passions, establish hie soul in virtue, 
and come up to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is nurried off the ilage. 

Would an infinitely wise Being— make 
mch glorious creatures for so mean a pui^ 
posel Can he delight in the production of 
auch abortive intelugences, such shoil-lived 
reasonable beings? Would he give us tal- 
ents, that are not to be exerted 1 capodtieB 
that are never to be gntifiedl 

How can we find that wisdom, wMch dnnes 
through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without lookixig on tM» world as only a 
nursery for the tiesi, and believing, that fiie 
aeveral generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear, in such quick 
successions, an only to receive their first ru- 
diments of existence here, and afterwards, to 
be transplanted into a more firiendlv climate, 
where they may spread, and flonnah— to all 
eternity ?— jidtMson. 

VIWUODS wm^mntmm*'* 

Is ao^t SO flUT, 
In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 
In the blight eye of Hesper, or the mora; 
In nstare's feirest forms^^is aaght so feir 
As viitnoDS friendship t astheeandidbinih 
or hfan who siriTes with fertnne to be JnstT 
The grasefttl tear, tbat^Ueams fiv others* vross ? 
Or the mild majesty of private life, 
Where peace, with eysr>blooining oUve, crowns 
The gate ? where honor's liberal hands eflhse 
Unenvied treasnree, and the snowy wings 
Of iiuoeenee and love, protect the scene t 

J%«l-^I tp mtii that I had; 

3nb«»-I «M>%— cko^-I hami 



SSI. FAKCixnl^rvAuiBiUTT. When 

man has looked about him, as for as he can, 
he concludes thoe is no more to be seen: 
when he is at the end of his line, he is at 
the bottom of the ocean; when be has shot 
his best, he is sure none ever did, nor ever 
can shoot better, <Nr beyond it; his own re«p 
son is the certain measure of truth; his own 
knowledge, of what is j;>osaible in nature; 
though his mind and his thoughts, change 
every seven yean, as well as lus strength and 
his features : nay, though his opinions change 
every week or every day, yet Be ia sure, or at 
least confident, that his present thoughts and 
conclusions are just and true, and cannot be 
deceived. 

oua TOILS Avn thsb wkwamd. 
He, who ascends to motmtain-topa, shall find 

The toftiest peaks, most wrapt in clonds, and 
He, who rarpasses, or subdues mankind, [snow; 

Must look down On the hate, of those befew. 
Though high above, the stm of gtory glow. 

And fer beneath, the eaiih and ocean spread; 
Bound him, are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempests, on his naked bead, [led. 
And thus, reward the toils, whieh to those sonsato 

089. Pabts or tbx Whoxx. Tliis sim, 
with ail its attendant planeta, is but a very 
little part of the grand machine of the unfr 
^erse; eveiy star, though no hirger in •p' 
pearanoe than the diamond, thai glittoi 
on « lady's ring, is really, a vast globe, hke 
the sun m sixe, and in glory; no tea spa- 
cious, no less Imninous, than the radiint 
source of the day : so that every slur is not 
barely a world, but the centre of a magnJA» 
oent system ; haa a retinue of worhls ixmdiaF 
ted by its beams, and revolving round its at- 
tracnve uifluence,— all which are lost to aur 
sight, in lumeasureble wilds of ether. 

SHX WALES nr BSAinT. 

She walks in beauty, li|te the night 

Of ck>odless dimes, and stany tfcies; 
And aU that's best, of dark and bright, 

Meet m her aspect, and her eyes : 
Thus mellowed lo that tender light, 

Which heaven, to gaady day denies. 
One shade the Bors, one my the leas, 

Had half unpaired the nameless giace, 
Whieh waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly listens o'er her fece ; 
Where thoughts, serenely sweet, express 

How pure, bow dear, their dwelling plsesk 
And on that eheek, and o^ that brow, 

So soft, so ealm, yet ehMioent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days, in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace, with all below, 
A heart, whose love, is innocent ! 

Men— are made to bead 
Before the MV^t and to follow on 
flobviissive, where the gnat may lead—the giwi, 
Whose might— 4s not hi emons and jmIsou, 
In parehmmt^oBtf or bision'd hemtdni. 
But in the power of tkaught, the energy 
Of ansappevted svMd, whose steady wtt 
No/o»w can daant, no tangled pmtk divect 
its right sMwenl purpose. 
Win As be td3^ who has mnchf i^r 
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CnuiaaQ axd UiccHAManw. When 

we have looked on the pleasurec of life, and they 
hiiYe yaniahed away; when we have tooked on 
the worke of nature, and pereeiTed that they were 
changing ; on the monamentu of art^ and teen that 
they would not stand ; on oar fUende, and they have 
fled while we were gazing; on ouieelves, and felt 
that we were as teeting as they; when we have 
looked on every ofajeet lo which we ooold t«m our 
anxious eyes, and they have all told as that they 
could give ns no hope nor support, because they 
were so feeble themselves; we can k)ok to the 
throne of Ood : change and decay have never 
reached that; the revolutbn of ages has never 
moved it ; the waves of an eternity have been rush- 
ing past it, but it has remained unshaken; the 
waves of another eternity are rushing toward it, 
but it is fixed, and can never be disturbed. 
mjjn wLorum m ▲ bamdki. 
Sleep on, sweet babe ! the flowers, that wake 

Aroood thee, are not half so fair; 
Thy dimpling smiles, nnconscion* break, 

Like sanlight) on the vernal air. 
Sleep on! no dreams of ears are thine, 

No anxious thoughts, that may not rest; 
For angel arms around thee twine, 

To make thy Uifant slumbers blessM. 
Perchance her spirit hovers near, 

Whose name, thy infant beauty bears, 
To guard thine eyelids, from the tear 
That every child of sorrow shares. 
Oh ! may thy life, like hers endure, 

Unsullied to its spotless close; 
And bend lo earth, as cabn and pure 
As ever bowed the summer rosc-^JDowsi. 

M4* The estimate and valor of small, oon- 
fiat in the heart, and in the will ; theie, hia 
true honor Uvea ; valor ia atability, not of len 
and anna, but of courage, and the aeul ; it 
I not be in the valor of our hone, nor of 



r hone, nor 
uthatAtUao 



our anna, but in oimalvea. He. that mlla ob- 
atinate in hia courage, Si tueddtrU de genu 
vugnat / if hia 1^ flul him, flghta upon hia 



▲ Moraxa^ lots. 
Hast thoo sooaded the il^i**— of yonder sta. 
And counted the safi4v, that under it bet 
Hast thoa measored the hdg h^ of heaven abovet 
Tft«f»— mayest thoa mete out— the moclUr's tove. 
Hast thou talked with the fttesstf, of leading on, 
To the MfOiM of O o d some wandering sen t 
Hast thou witnessed the anfeli* bright employT 
SVr»— nayest thoa speak of a moMsr^jby. 
JBetNtfif and mont— hast thoa watched the km 
Oo forth, on her errands of industryt 
The 6m, for hm^fy hath gathered and toil'd, 
Bat the msih«r*« carea-are afl for her dUU. 
Hast thoa gone with the maeelw, Thmt^ ate, 
Pron jMii to ]wb| and from sfar lo star/ 
Thoa Aaf<— but on oemt, mnk^ or ssa. 
The Asarl of a fnotftsr^-has geiM with thee. 
There ia not a grand, inapiring Ikoufftl, 
There ia not a lnay^--by leisdsai taaght, 
There ia not a/ i Jai g , para and high) 
That nay not be rsad— in a aieil s r ^ eye. 
1%ere are teaehlnga on sorfh, and sJty, and aA", 
The Asaaw M t he glory of God deolaia; 
Bat louder— thaa voice ftsnsaA, aftoei^ 
Be ia haasd an ^aak—thnogh a tmA&H toft. 



6M< BAiaircxorHAPPiirxaiEavAi.. An 
extensive contemplation of human afSnra, 
will lead ua to the oonchiaion,— 4hat among 
the ditftrent conditiona, and ranks of men, 
the balance of happiness — ^ia preserved, in 
a great measure, equal: and that the high 
ana the low, the rich ana the poor, approach^ 
in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to 
each other, than ia commonly inum^ined. In 
the lot of man, mutual ccnnpensations, both 
of pleasure, and of pain^ univemdly take 
place. Providence never mtended, tmit any 
state here, should be either oompletely happy, 
or entirely miserable. I f the ftelings of pleaa* 
ore are more numerous, and more lively, in 
the higher departments of life, such, also, are 
thoaeofpain. If greatneas flatten our vant« 
ty, it muftipliea our dangers. If opulence in* 
creases our gratifications, it increases, in the 
same proportion, our desires and demanda. 
If the poor — era confined to a more narrow 
circle, yet, within that circle, lie most of those 
natunu satisflictions, which, after all the re- 
finements of art, are found to be the most 
genuine and true. In ^ state, therefore, 
where there ia neither so much to oe coveted, 
on the one hand, nor to be dreaded, on the 
other, as at first appears, how submissive 
ought we to be — ^to the aispoaal oi Provi- 
dence ! how temperate— in our desires, and 
pursuits! how much more attentive — to 
preserve our virtue, and to improve our 
minds, than to gain the doubtflil, and equivo- 
cal advantagea of woridly prosperity « — £/atr. 

▲ BAIIIT DAT. 

It rains. What lady—loves a rainy day 1 
Not she, who puts pranello on her foot. 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken socks 
Upon a graceftil ankle,— nor yet she. 
Who sports her tasseled parasol along 
Tha walks, beau-crowded, on some sunny aooa. 
Or trips in muslin, in a winter's night. 
On a cold slelgb-fMe-to a dleunt bail. 
8kB loves a rainy day, who sweeps the hearth. 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn, or thread-bare sleeve ; 
Who blesses Ood, that she has firlaads at home ; 
Who, in the pelting of the storm, win think 
Of some poor aeif hbor, that she can befHend i 
Who trims the lamp at night, and reads aloud. 
To a young brother, tales he loves to hear ; 
Or ventures cheerfully abroad, to watch 
The bedside of some sick, and suflbring fHend, 
AdraUilstering that best of medicines, 
KlndnesB, and tender care, and cheering hope ; 
Sneh— are not sad, e*en on a rataiy day. 

Maakbid are alt hunters in varloas degree ; 
The priest hunts a living— the lawyer a fee, 
The doctor a patient— the coartier a place, 
Thoagh often, like as, he's flung eat In the chaca. 
The eit bants a plum— while the soldier hunta 
The poet a dinner— the patriot a aame ; [fhme, 
Aad the praetlc'd coquette, tho* she seems to re- 
in splta of her airs, stilljier lover porsttes.[ftise, 
A's on his gmuri^ who humoB his eaemy \ 
And tnneew M s m ay MftHf trust her shield 
AgahMt an spsa foe ; bat »*«'« so sMiilsd, 
That slsadtr shaU aoc reach hhnt Coward 
Btabaiathadari. 



flsa««a*« great view is sns, and that^-ibe whtU. 
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587. Ovm CouvTBT. And let the n- 
cred obligationB which have devolved on 
thu generation, and on us, sink deep into 
our heuts. Those are daily drojpping from 
among us, who establiBhed our liberty and 
our government The great truat now des- 
cends to new hands. Let us apply our- 
selves to that which is presented to ui^ as 
our appropriate object We can win no lau- 
rels in a war for independence. Earlier and 
worthier hands have gathered them all. Nor 
ore there places for us by the side of Solon, 
and Alfred, and other founders of states. 
Our fathers have filled them. But there re- 
mains to us a great duty of defence and pre- 
servation ; and there is opened to us, also, a 
noble pursuit, to which the spirit of the times 
strongly invites us. Our proper business is 
improvement Let our age be the age of im- 
provement In a day of peace, let us advance 
the arts of i>eace, and tne works of peace: 
let us develop the resources of our land; call 
forth its powers, build up its institutions, pro- 
mote all its great interests, and see whether 
we also, in our day and generation, may not 
perform something worthy to be remembered. 
Let us cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. In puisuing the great objects which 
our condition points out to us, let us act un- 
der a settled conviction, and an habitual feel- 
ing, that these twenty-six states are one 
countrjr. Let our conceptions be enlarged 
to the circle of our duties. Let us extend our 
ideas over the whole of the vast field in which 
we are called to act Let our object be, our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but 
our country. And, by the blessing of God. 
may that country itself become a vast and 
splendid monument, not of oppression and 
terror, but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, 
upon which the world may gaize with admii^ 
auon forever. — Webster. 

DlBAJTOIlfraD AXBinON. 

In full-blown dignity — see Wolsey Btaod, 
Law— in his voice, and fortune — in his hand ; [sign; 
To hhn, the church, the realm, their powers con- 
Tlirough him, the rays of regal bounty shine ; 
Tum'd by his nod, the stream of honor flows; 
His smile alone, security bestows. 
Scill, to new heights, his restless wishes tower; 
Claim leads lo claim, and power advances power; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased lo please. 
And rights submitted— left him none to seize. 
At length, his sovereign frowns; the train of state 
Mai k the keen glance, and watch the sign lo hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye ; 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly. 
How drops, at once, the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 
The regal palace, the luxurious board, 
The liveried army, and the menial lord ! 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 
And his last sighs— reproach the faith of kings. 

KxpeetetioBu It is proper for a// to re- 
member, that they ought not to raise eofpuior 
von, which it is not in their power to satitfyf 
and that it is more pleasing to see tmoKe 
bnghtening into flame, than jlome— finking 
btto smoke, 

{Vv^iMlir BUM k Mm; IIm MrO-wilb bar Unf . 



588. Moral Effbcti ot l5TSmxftAirci;» 
The Bufierings ot animal nature, occasioned 
by intemperance, are not to be compared with 
the moral agonies, which convulse the souL 
It is an immortal being, who sins, and suffers; 
and, as his earthly house dissolves, he is ap- 
proaching the judgment- s e at, in anlicipatlon 
of a miserable eternity. He feels bis capti- 
vity, and, in anguish of spirit, clanks his 
chain, and cries for help. Conscience thun- 
ders, remorse goads, and, as tlie gulph opens 
before him, he recoils, and trembles, and 
weeps, and prays, and resolves, and pro- 
mises, and reiorms, and "seeks it yet again;** 
again resolves, and weeps, and prays, and 
** seeks it yet again!" wretcheci man! he 
has placedT himself in the hands of a giant, 
who never pities, and never relaxes his iron 

S'ipe. He may stru}?glc, but lie is in chains, 
e may cry for release, but it conies not; 
and lost! lost ! may be inscribed un the door- 
posts of his dwelling. In the meantime, tliese 
paroxysms of his dying nature decline, and 
a fearful apathy, the harbinger of spiritual 
death, comes on. His resolution ffans, and 
his mental energy, and tiis vigorous enler^ 
prise ; and nervous irritation and depression 
ensue. The social affections lose their full- 
ness and tenderness, and conscience loees its 
power, and the heart its sensibility, until all 
that was once lovely, and of good report, re- 
tires and leaves tlie wretch, abandoned to 
the appetites of a ruined animal. In thi*4le- 
ploreole condition, reputation expires, busi- 
ness fhlters, and becomes perplexed, and 
temptations to drink multiply, as inclination 
to do so increases, and the power of resistance 
declines. And now the vortex roars, and the 
struggling victim buffets the flery wave, with 
feebler stroke, and warning supplication, un- 
til despair flashes upon his soul, and, with an 
outcry, that pierces the heavens, he ceases to 
strive, and disappears. — Beeeher, 

THS DXBTKIJCnOX OF SRIACHXXIB. 
Tbe AajTlao cum down, like t wolf— on Um bid, 
Aad hb oohorto— wen fifltasinf— fa pwpta, wid foM ; 
And tiw theea of his ^^tan—wtM lOoe ■tow on tke ■■, 
WbcB tb* Una w«v«-n>l]i nIgMIr, OB dwp Gkiaee. 
Liko Ow lenvn of tte ftmil— when ■ 
Tbathort,wRliUwirk 
UkntlMtevoiofUMfcnrt wbean 
TbailKMttOntlManmm kjr witbered ud Krowa. 
For ibetmrel ofdwtii ■pimd his wb«B on tbe Had, 
And bnaflMd in the bee or Am foe, as he puMd; 
AadtbeeyeeerthBi 

Dl 

Bat thnogh then— tlMrc n>lled not Am brwtb of bk jstfil 

And tbe tma of bb t^ttg—Uj while on tbe turf, 

Itf eoU-ee the wpnyol tbe rDck4M»tinf eorf. 

lad there-hf (he rider, dbloflBd,sBd fahi, 

Wilb the dew on hb brow, end the TQrton hie mO; 

And tbe tanb weie , 

Thehncee tmlifted. 

And the widowB or Aabv^HtrBlsBd in (heir widl, 

AadtbeidobanbrDke-ln the lemple of Boal { 

And the might of the Oeoliie, nMBMte b^ the •word, 

'Bath Bdt«l,likefliow, h» te ftaDoe of the lunl i—Bfnm. 

Justice — ^is as strictly due between neigh- 
bor naiiona, as between neighbor cUizen$, 
A highwayman is as much a robber, when 
he plunders in a gang, as when Hngle, and 
a nation, that makes an unjust war, is only 
B, great gang, 

IVtM happiness— is to no pUu$ eonfliled : 
But ttiU is foond-^ a oontaoted inhmI. 
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MT* VATIOITAK VLOVT. 

We an aaked. what have we gained by tiie 
warl I have abown, that we have ]Mt notb- 



tl; 



:, either m righta, lenitory. or honor ; noth- 
:, for which we ought to bav 



^ avc contended, 

according to the principles of the gentlemen 
•n the other side, or according to our own* 
Have we gained nothing— by the war 7 Let 
any man— look at the degraded condition of 
thia country— btfare the war, the ■com of 
the oniveiae, the contempt of ouiaelvea, and 
tefl me if we have gained nothing by the 
war. What is our present sitnation 1 Re- 
aiiectabiliW, and character, abroad, security, 
and coufldenoe, at Aom«. If we have no< ob* 
tained, in the opinion of some, the foXl meas- 
ure of retribution, our character, and constitu- 
tion, are placed on a solid basis, never to be 



The glory aoqoind by our gallant tars, by 
pur Jacksons, and our Browns on the land — 
is that — nothing ! True we had our vicissi- 
tudes: there are humiliating events, which 
the patriot cannot review, without deep re- 
net — but the great account, when it comes 
to be balanced, will be Ibund vastly in our 
Ikvor. Is there a man, who would obliterate, 
from the proud pages of our history, the bril- 
liant achievements of Jackson, Brown, and 
fioott, and the host of heroes on land, and 
■ea, whom I cannot enumerate 1 Is there a 
man, who could not desire a participation — 
in the national glory, acquired by the warl 
Yes, fia/iofUi/«lory, which, however the ex- 
pression may be condemned by some, must 
oe cherished by every genuine patriot 

What do I mean by national glory 1 Glo- 
ry such as HuU, Jackmn, and Perry have ac- 
auired. And are gentlemen msensible to 
Uieir deeds — to the value of them in anima- 
ting the country in the hour of peril hereaf<% 
tcrl Did the battle of Thermopyle— pre- 
serve Greece but once 1 Whilst the Missis- 
sippi—continues to bear the tributes of the 
Iron Mountains, and the AUeghenies — to her 
Delta, and to the Gulf oi Mexico, the eighth 
of January shall be remembered, and the glo- 
xy of t hat d ay shall stimulat e/tin irg patriots, 
snd nerve uie arms of unborn Aneemen, in 
driTing the presumptuous invader ftom our 
country's soiL 

Gentlemen may boast of their insensibility 
to fiselings inspired by the contemplation of 
such events. But I would ask, does the re- 
collection of Bunker's Hill, Saratoga, and 
Yorktown, afford no pleasure 1 Every act 
of noble sacrifice of the country, every tn- 
•tance of patriotic devotion to her cause, has 
ita beneficial influence. A nation's character 
—is the sum of its splendid deeds; they con- 
stitute one common patrimony, the nation's 
inheritance. They awe foreign powen : they 
axoose and animate our own people. I inve 
true glory. It is this sentiment which ought 
to be cherished; and, in spite of cavils, and 
•neers, and attempts to put it dovm. it will 
rise triumphant, uid finally conduct this na- 
tion to that height — to which nature, and na- 
ture's God — ^have destmed it— Ctey. 

598. THX ruoKP of xnzn. 
I saw bim— on the baule-eve. 

When, like a king, be bore hlin,~ 
Frond hotta, in glittering helm, snd greave, 
' And ^nder chiefs— before him: 
Thrn warrior, sad the warrior^ deed»-« ^ 
31 X 



The morrow, and the n»now*s meedsy— 

No daonting thoi^iits— came o*er him; 
He looked around him, and hie eye — 
Defiance flashed — u> eartli, and sky. 
He looked on ocean,— its broad breast 

Was covered— with hie fleet ; 
On earth : and naw, from east— to west. 

Hie bannered millions meet : 
While rock, and glen, and cave, and coast, 
Sliook— with the war-cry of that host, 

The thiinder-of their feet! 
He heard— the imperial echoes ring,- 
He heard,— and fbh himself— a kmg. 
I saw him, next, alone : nor camp. 

Nor chief; his steps attended ; 
Nor banner blazed, nor courser's tramp, 

With war-cries, proudly blended, 
He,«tood alone, whom fortnne high. 
So lately, teemed to deify ; 

He, who with heaven contended} 
Fled, like a fugitive, and slave ! 
BcAifuf,— the foe ; b|^,— the wave. 
He stood; fleet, army, treaeore,— fone,~ 

Alone, and in dispair ! 
But wave, and wind-swept ruthless on, 

For they were monarchs there ; 
And Xerxes, in a single bark, 
Where laie — ^his thousand ships were dark, 

Must all their fury dare : 
What a revenge— a trophy, this— 
For thee, immortal Salamis !— JetM&ury. 

599* OBSIAK^S ASSBESS TO THS KOOIT. 

Daughter of heaven, ikir art thou ! the si- 
lence of thy face is pleasant! Thou comest 
ftnrth in lovliness. The stars attend thy blue 
course in the east The clouds rejoice in 
thy presence, O moon. They brighten their 
dark-brown sides. Who is like thee, in heav* 
en, light of the aUent night ! The stars, in 
thy presence, turn away their sparkling eyes. 

Whither dost thou retire fVom tliy course, 
when the darkness of thy countenance grows? 
Hast thou thy hall, like Ossian? Dwellest 
thou in the shadow of rrief ? Have thy sia- 
ters fallen fh>m heaven 1 Are they, who re- 
joice with thee at ni^ht, no morel Yes! 
they have fhJlen, fhir hght ! and thou dost oft- 
en retire to mourn. But tliou tliyself sbalt 
fail, one night, and leave thy blue path in 
heaven. 

The stars will then lift up their heads, and 
rejoice. Thou ait now clothed with thy 
bnghtness. Look finom thy gates in the sky. 
Burst the cloud, wind, that the daughter of 
nif^ht may look forth : that the shaggy motm- 
tains may brighten, and the ocean roll its 
white wavea in light 

SHIP. 

Her sails were set, bat the dying wind 

Scarce wooed them, as they trembled on the yszd 

With an uneertain ssotioa. She arose, 

As aswaa rises on her gilded win^i. 

When on a lake, at snnset, she opresrs 

Her fonn fh>movt the wavelets utream, and steers 

Into the far bine ethei^-so, that ship 

SeemHI lifted tkom the waters, and saspended, 

Wing*d with her bright sails, in the silent air. 

For age, and leofii, ««rM— while yon mst; 

No MSfMng son— Issts a wAsIs itey. 
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A Battli-tiskd. We cumot see 

•n indiTidual expiiey though a Btnmger, or 
an enemy, without bemg lenubly moyed, and 
prompted oy compaution, to lend him every 
aoBietance in our power. Every trace of re- 
sentment — ^vaniahoB in a moment; every 
other emotion— givee way to pity and terror. 
In these last extremitiea, we remember noth- 
ing, but the respect and tenderness, due to 
our common nature. What a scene, then, 
must a field of battle present, where thou- 
sands are left, without assistance, and with- 
out pity, with their wounds exposed to the 
SieKinir air, while their Uood, freezing as it 
ows, binds them po the esjth, amid the 
trampling of horses, and the insults of an en- 
ranged foe! Far from their native home, 
no tender assiduities of friendship, no well- 
known voice, no wii^, or mother, or sister, is 
near, to soothe their sorrows, relieve their 
thirst, or dose their eyes in death. Unhappy 
man ! and must you be swept into the grave, 
unnoticed, a&d unnumbered, and no friendly 
tear be shed for your sufferings, or mingled 
with your dust? 

{UNI* BUBXAL OF Sm iOHM MOOSB. 

Not a drum I was heard I nor a Atneral | note. 

As his cons I to the ramparts I we burrted. 
Not a soldier I discharged I bis ftrewell shot, 

O'er the grave I where oor hero I we buried. 
We buried him I darkly I at dead of night, 

The turf I with our bay*nets I turning. 
By the straggling moonbeam's i misty light, 

And our lanterns 1 dimly burning. 
Few and short I were the prayers I we said. 

And we spoke I not a word I of sorrow, [dead, 
But we Bteadfkstly gazed I on the ikes I of the 

And we bitterly thought I on tbe morrow. 
No useless coffin 1 confined his breast. 

Nor in sheet I nor in shroud I we bound him. 
Bat he lay t like a warrior I uking his rest. 

With his martial doak t around him. 
We thought I as we heaped I the narrow bed. 

And SDKMthed down 1 his lonely pillow, 
That tbe foe I and the stranger I would tread o'er 

And we I Ikr away i oa the billow, [his head, 
Lightly they'll talk I of the spirit I that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes I upbraid him. 
Bat nothing he'll reck I if they let him sleep on. 

In the grave I where a Briton has laid him. 
Bnt half I our heavy task I was done, 

When the clock I told the hour for retiring^ 
And we heard the distant I and random gun. 

That the foe I was sullenly firing. 
Slowly I and sadly I we laid him down. 

From the field of his fome, fresh, and gory. 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 

But we left him 1 alone In his glory. , 

394* CASSIVS AQAIBST CflSAB. 

Honor— Is the subject of my story;— 
I cannot tell what you, and other men— 
Think of this lUb ; bnt for my shigle self, 
I had as lief Mt be, as live to be 
la awe— of each a thing— as myself, 
/was bom free as Cesar ; so were f— ; 
We have both /sd as well ; and we can both 
Endure the wtoter's ctU as well as be. 
Vte» once apoB a raw and gusty day. 
The troobled Tibar, chafing with its shorts. 



Cnsar says to me,— ''Barest thoa, Gasslns, now 

Leap In with me, lato this angry fiood, 

And swim to yonder point )"— Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I planged in. 

And bade bira follow i so. Indeed, he did. 

The torrent roared, and we did buifet it ; 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 

And stemming It, with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Cttsar cried«— ** Help me, Cassias, or I sink." 

/, as JBnmSf oar great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 

The old Jineki»e» bear, so, fh>m tbe waves of 

Did /—the tired Cmtar; and this man — [rtfrcr, 

Is now— become a god ; and C«MtM— is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 

If Cvsar— carelessly but nod on him. 

He bad a fever when he was In Spain, 
And when the JU was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake : 'tie true, thla god did shakei 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe ths 
Did lose its lustre ; I did hear bim groan, [world. 
Aye, and that ttn^s of his,that bade tbe Rosians 
Mark him, and write his speeches In their books, 
**AlaB !'* it cried— **6lve me some drink,T|ttBtas.'' 
As a sick girl. 

Ye gods! It doth amaze ms, 
A man of such a feeble temper— shoald 
So get the surt of the majestic worid. 
And bear the palm alone. 
Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world. 
Like a Colossus, and we, petty men, 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep aboot, 
To find ourselves dishonorable gravee. 
Men, at some time, are masters of thsir fktes : 
The foult, dear Brutus, is not in onr sisrs. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. [Ccsarl 
Brutus— ^ni C^art What should be in that 
Why should that name be soiuided more than 

fours t 
fVriu them together : yours la as fair a aaaie ; 
Sound them : It doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigk them : It Is as heavy ; eoi^ure with 'ew : 
Brutus— wiW start a spirit, as soon as Cssar. 

Now, In the name of alt the gods at once, 
Upon what meats— doth this our Cesar feed. 
That he hath grown so great Y Age, thou art 

ashamed ; 
Rome, thou hast tost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since tbe great flood. 
But it was fomed with more than with mu manl 
fFken could tksf say, till m««, that talked of 

Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassed bat one man) 
Ob ! you, and I— have heard our fatkors say. 
There was a Brutus enss, tht would have brooked 
The Infernal deoM, to keep his state In Rone, 
As easily as a king. ^^ 
A vwrm AserC— in this told wor/d— is like 
A taMon-llght— wasting feeble flame 
Upon the wintry deep, that feois It not. 
And, trembling with each pitiless guH tht blows, 
TUI lts/atN< JIrs— is spsnt, 

JVkfan, in her prodoetloas slow, aspires. 
By just degrees, to reach perfoeUon't height. 
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•04. AftAIirtT THV ▲ICXttlCAK WJLm. 

I OBOfuudj my lords, I wiU not, join in*oon- 
grata]ationonmi(ifortQne,anddui^race. Thifp 
my lords, is a perilous, and tremendous mo- 
nient It is not a time for adulation: the 
smoothness of flattery— cannot save us, in 
this rugged, and awAil crisis. It is now ne- 
oessary, to instruct the throne, in the language 
of truth. We must if possible, dispel tne & 
hision, and darkness, which envelop it; and 
display, in ito AiU danger, and genmne colors, 
the ruin^ which is brought to our doors. Can 
ministers, still presume to expect support, in 
their infttuation! Can parliament, be so 
dead to its dignity, and duty, as to give their 
aapport to measures, thus obtruded, and Tor- 
oed upon them 1 Jlfeomres, my lords, which 
have reduced this late flourishing empire— to 
•corn, and contempt 1 ^ But yuterdayy and 
Britam might have stood against the world: 
funo, none so poor, as to do her reverence." 
The people, whom we at first despised as re- 
bcJa, out whom we now acknowledge as ene- 
mies, are abetted against us, supplied with 
every military store, have their mterest con- 
aoltea, and their embassadom entertained by 
our inveterate enemy — and ministers do not, 
and DASX not, interpose, with dignity, or ef- 
ftct. The desperate state of our army abroad, 
is in part known. No man more highly ea- 
teems, and honors the British troops, than I 
do; I know their virtues, and their valor; I 
know they can achieve anything, but impos- 
sibilities: and I know that the conquest of 
British Amerioa is an impossibility. You 
cannot my lords, you cannot conquer Amer- 
ica, what is your present situation there Y 
We do not know the worst; but we know, 
uat in three campaigns, we have done no- 
thing, and suflbred much. You may swell 
expense, and aocumulate every aasisU 

. ., and extend your traffic to the shambles 
of every German deroot: your attempts will 
be forever vain, and impotentr-doubly so, 
indeed, flrom this mercenary aid, on which 
you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable re- 
aentment, the minds of your Adversaries, to 
overrun them with the mercenary sons of ra- 
pine, and plunder, devoting them, and their 
possessions, to the rapacity of hirelingcruelty . 
If /were an Anwriatfiy as I am an Sng/uA- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed m my 
country, I never would lay down my arms; 
No— JviBwr, never, never^-^haiham. 

005. THK vmiSKzas. 
The kings, who rale mankind with haughty swav, 
The prouder pope, whom even kingi obey—- [fall, 
I^ove, at whose shrine both popes, and monarchs 
And eVn self-interest, that controls them all— 
JoMess a petty power, when all combined. 
Compared with fashion's influence on mankuidt 
For loTe itself will oft to fashion bow; 
The following story will convince you how : 
• A petit maitre wooed a fliir, 
OfTinne. weahh. and graces rare ; 
But vainljr had prefenM his claim. 
The maiden own'd no answeriogflame; 
At length, by doubt and anguish torn, 
DQspeuse, too painfol to be oorne, 
Low at her feet he humbly kneel'd. 
And thus his ardent itama reveaPd : 

« Pity my grie£i anffelic foir, 
Behold my angoish, and despair; 
For yon, this bean must ever bum— 
O bless me, with a kind return ; 
My love, no langnafe can exptess. 
Keward it then, with happiaAss; 



Nothing on earth, but you I prize, 
All else is trifling in my eyes ; 
And cheerfuUv, would I resign 
The wealth or worlds, to cairron ndtu. 
But, if another gain your hand. 
Far distant from my native land. 
Far hence, from you, and hone, 1*11 fly, 
And in some Ibreiga region die." 

The virgin heard, and thus replied : 
"If my consent to be your bride, 
Will make you happy, then be blest; 
But grant me, first, one small request; 
A sacrifice I must demand. 
And, in return, will give my hand.'' 

" A sacrifice ! O speak its name, 
For you Pd forfeit wealth, and fame; 
Take my whole Ibrtuue— every cent-^ 

<* Twas something more than wealth I meant" 

** Must I the realms of Neptune trace? 

speak the word— where'er the place, 
For you, the idol of my soul, 

Vd e^en exptore the frozen pole ; 
Arabia's sandy desert tread. 
Or trace the Tigris lo iu head." 
" O no, dear sir, I do not ask, 
So long a vt>yage, so hard a task ; 
You must— but ah! the boon I want, 

1 have ik> hope that you will grant" 
" Shall I, like Bonaparte, aspire 

To be the world's imperial siie T 
Express the wish, and here I vow. 
To place a crown upon your brow." 

" Sir, these an trifles'^— she replied— 
<* But, if you wish me for your bnde, 
Von must— but still I fear to speak— 
You'll never grant the boon I seek." 

« O say !" he cried— ^* dear angel say^ 
What must I do, and I obey ; 
No longer rack me with suspense, 
Speak your commands, and send me hence." 

u Well, then, dear generous youth !" she cries, 



" If thus my heart you really prize, 
And wish lo link your fate with 
On ofu condition I am thine ; 



Twill then become my pleasing duty, 
To contemplate a husband's beauty; 
And, gazing on his manly foce. 
His feelings, and his wishes trace ; 
To banish thence each mark of care, 
And light a smile of pleasure there. 
O let me then, *tia all I ask, 
Commence at once the pleasing vk»k ; 
O let me, as becomes my place. 
Cut those huge whiskers trom your face." 

She said— but O, what strange sniprise— 
Was pictured in her lover's eyes! 
Like lightning, from the ground be sprang, 
While wild amazement tied his tongue ; 
A slame, motionless, he gazed, 
Astonish'd, horror-struck, amazed. 
So, look'd the gallant Perseus, when 
Medusa's visaae met his ken ; 
So, look'd Macbeth, whose gailty e^'e 
Discern'd an " air-drawn dagger'' nigh ; 
And so. tlie prince of Denmark stared. 
When first his father's ghost appeared. 

At length, our hero, silence broke, 
And thus, in wildest accents spoke : 
" Cut ofl'my wkiikm ! O ye aods ! 
Pd sooner lose my tan^ by odds; 
Madam, Pd not be so disgraced, 
So lost to fashion, and to taste. 
To win an tmpret* to my arms; 
Though blest with more than mortal charma 
My whiskers ! Zounds \^ He said no more, 
Brn quick retreated through the door, 
And sought a Int obdurate fair. 
To take the bcati, with all his htttr^Weodworlk, 
nbyaO, IM a^, k bU in Mritaa atfgMi 
Th Mir i W M M i ' i s ki as^ > i M i u U yow ti^ 
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B9T. Ossiak'b Addbbm to tbs Smr. 
fboQ) that roUest above, round aa the ahield 
of my fathers ! whence are thy beamsi O 
•on! thy everlasting light T Thou comeat 
finrtii in th^ awful beauty; the stars — hide 
fhemselves in the sky ; Uie moon, cold and 
pale, sinkB in the western wave. But thou, 
myself, movest alone: who can be a com- 
panion of thy counwl The oaks of the 
mountains fiul; the mountains themselves 
decay with years: the ocean shrinks, and 
grows again ; the moon, herself is lost in the 
heavens; but thou— art forever the same, re- 
jk>icing in the brightness of thy course. Wben 
the world is dark with temp^ta, when thun- 
ders roll, and lightnings fly, thou lookest in 
thy beauty ftom the clouds, and laughest at 
the stonn. But to Ossian — thou lookeat in 
vain : for he beholds thy beams no more ; 
whether thy yellow hair — ^flows on the eastr- 
em clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of 
the west But thou art perhaps, like me, for 
a season : thy years wiilhave an end. Thou 
wilt sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice 
of the morning. 

598. DOUOLAS^ ACCOURT OV mifSXLF. 

My name it Norval: on the Grampian hills 
My father feed« his floeki ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares, were to increase his store, 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field— some warlike lord ; 
And Heaven soon granted~-what my siro denied. 
TioB moon which rose last nl^t,ronnd asmy shield, 
Had not yet filled her horn, when, by her li^t, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
Rodied like a torrent— down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
For safety, and for succor. I, alone, 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
Hovered about the enemy, and marked 
The road he took ; then hasted to my friends, 
Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 
Till we o'ertook the spoil-enctmibered foe. [drawn, 
We fought, and conquered. Ere a sword was 
An arrow ftom my bow— had pierced their chief, 
Who wore, that day, the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in triumph, I disdained 
The shepherd^s slothfUl life ; and having heard 
That our good king— had summoned his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Canon side, 
I left my father's house, and took with ma 
A chosen servant to conduct my steps,— 
Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 
Journeying with this intent, I passed these toweia, 
And, heaven-directed, came Uiis day to do 
The happy deed, that gilds my hombie name. 

HOItAL TBI7TH nfTSUUOtBLI TO ALL. 

The shepherd lad, who, in the sunahine, carves 
On the green turf a dial, to divide 
The silent hours; and who, lo that report, 
Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt 
His round of pastoral duties, is not left 
With less intelligence, for moral things, 
Of gravest import. Early, he perceives, 
Within himself, a measure, and a rule. 
Which, 10 the sun of truth, he con apply, 
That shines for him, and shines for all mankind. 



599. Or Eloctttiok. Elocution— is fbe 
art, or the act, of so deUvering our oum tho'ti 
and feelings, or the thoughts and feelings of 
oihersj as not only to convey to those around 
us, with precision, force, ana harmony, the iuO 
puipoit^ and meaning of the words and sen- 
tences, m which these thoughts are clothed; 
but also, to excite and to impress upon their 
minds the feelings, imaginations, and pas- 
sions, by which those thoughts are dictated, or 
by which they should natuniUy be accompani- 
ed. Elocution, therefore, in its more ample 
and liberal signification, is not confined toUie 
mere exercise of the organs of speech. It 
embraces the whole theory and practice of 
the, exterior demonstration of the inward 
workings of the mind. To concentrate what 
has been said by an allegorical recapitulation: 
Eloquence — ^may be considered as the soul, or 
animated principle of discourse ; and is de- 
pendent on intellectual energy and intellect- 
ual attainments. Eloeution^m the embo- 
dying form, or r^resentative power; depen- 
dent on exterior accomplishments, and on 
the cultivation of the organs. Oratory — is 
the complicated and vital existence, resultmg 
from the perfect harmony and combination 
of eloouence and elocution. The vital exis- 
tence, however, in its Aill perfection, is one 
of the choicest rarities of nature. The lugh 
and splendid accomplishments of oratory, 
even in the roost favored age and the most 
fhvored countries, have been attained by ft w ; 
and many are the ages, and many are the 
countries, in which these aocomplishments 
have never once appeared. Generations have 
succeeded to generations, and centuries have 
rolled after centuries, during which, the in- 
tellectual desert has not exhibited even one 
solitary specimen of the stately growth and 
flourishing expansion of oratorical genius. 
The rarity of this oocurrenoe is, undouQiedhr, 
in part, to be accounted for, fVom the difl3cid- 
ty of the attainment The palm of oratori- 
cal perfection is only to be grasped — it is, in 
reanty, only to 6e desired^ by aspiring souls, 
and mtellects of unusual energy. It rS" 
quires a persevering toil which few wouM be 
contented to encounter; a decisive intrepid- 
ity of character, and an untamableneas of 
mental ambition, which very, very few can 
be exjpected to possess. It requires, alsot 
conspicuous opportunities for cultivation and 
display, to which few can have the fbrtune 
to be Dom, and which f^er stiU wiU have 
the hardihood to endeavor to create. 

VUtTUJB THa 617AXH4N OP TORH. 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts^ 
Gay OS the morn ; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and Passion steers his comae. 
8o glides his linle bark along the shore, 
Where virtue takes her stand : but if too fkr 
He laimches forth beyond discretion's mark. 
Sadden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge hun in the deep. , 

" ^My toy, the unwelcome hour is eoaw, 

Wben thou, transpUtnted from thy genial tioim, 
Must find a eotdtr soil, and bleaker air, 
And trust for «q^«ey— toa ilmngtr^s cave." 
Deeeit—iM ihe/aln road^ hmppinas ; 
And all the/9y« we travel to, through vtee, 
Like/atry banquets, vanish when we touch thefli. 
See all, but man, with aneain'd pUamtn gay. 



.|l£ADIKG8 AMD R£CITATI0N8| 



> BRIOB OF JOHH AdaIM OH 
AsOROfO TBI "DaCLAMAnOV Of IlTDIEnEllBBIfCS. 

It is tme, indeed, that in the beginning, we aim- 
ed not at independence. Bat there's a Divinity, 
which shapes oar ends. The ii\i ustiee of England 
has driven us to arms ; and, blinded to her owa 
interest, for our good, die has obstinately persist- 
ed, till independence is now within our grasp. 
We have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. 
Why, then, should we defer tlie declaration? Is 
any man so weak, as now to hope for a reconci- 
liation with England, which shall leave either 
safety to the country, and its liberties, or safetv to 
lus own life, and his own honor ? ' 

Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair; is not 
he, our venerable colleague near you; are you not 
both, already, the proscribed, and predestined ob- 
jects of punishment, and of vengeance ? Cut off 
ftom all hope of royal clemency, what etre yon, 
what mn you be, while the power of England re- 
mains, bat outlaws? If we postpone independence, 
do we mean to carry on, or to give up the war ? 
Do wo mean to submit to tlie measures of parlia- 
ment, Boston port-bill and all ? Do we mean to 
submit, and consent that we ourselves shall be 
ground to powder, and oar country and its rights 
trodden down in the dost? 

I know we do not mean to sabmit We never 
•hall snbmiu Do we intend to violate that most 
solemn obligation, ever entered into by men, that 
plighting, before Ood, of our sacred honor to Wash- 
ington, when, patting him forth to incur the dangers 
of war, as well as the political hazards of the times, 
we promised lo adhere to hinu in every extrem- 
itjTi with oar fortunes, and oar lives? 

I know there is not a man here, who would not 
rather see a general conflagration sweep over the 
land, or an earthquake sink ii, than one jot or tittle 
of that plighted faith to fall to the ground. For 
myself, having, twelve months ago, in this place, 
moved yoa. that George Washii^^n be appointed 
eommander of the forces, raised, or to be raised, 
fi>r defence of American liberty, may my right 
hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I hesitate, or waver in the 
rapport I give him. 

The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. And, if the war must go on, why put off 
longer, the declaration of independence ? That 
meswure will strengthen us. It will give us char- 
acter abroad. The nations will then treat with as ; 
irhich they never can do, while we acknowledge 
onraelves subiiects, m arms against our sovereign. 
Nay, I maintain, that England herself will sooner 
treat for peace with as, on the footing of indepen- 
dence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to ac- 
knowledge that her whole conduct toward us, has 
been a course of iqjostice and oppression. 

Her pride will be loss wounded, by submitting 
lo that course of things, which now predestinates 
oar independence, than by yielding the points in 
controversy to her rebellions subjects. The former 
■he would regard as the result of fortune ; the latter 
•he woald feel m her own deep disgrace. Why 
then, sir, do we not, as soon as possible, change 
Ihia ftom a evetf lo a noliofial warT And, since 
wa mnst fight it ihravgh, why aot put oonelves in 
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a state to en|oy all the benefits of vietory, if we 
gain the victory? 

If we fhil, it can be no worse for ns.— Bat we 
shall not folk The cause will raise np armies; 
the cause will create naviei^ The people, if we 
are true to them, will carry «#, sad will carry 
ikemukm, glorioasly through this struggle. I care 
not how fickle other people have been found. I 
know the people of these colonies ; and I know, 
that resistance to British aggression is deep and 
settled in their hearts, and cannot be eradicated. 
Every colony, indeed, has expiessed its willing- 
ness to foUow, if we but take the lead. 

Sir, the declaration will inspire tlie people with 
increased courage. Instead of a long and bloody 
war for restoration of privileges, for redress of 
grievances, for chartered immunities, held under 
a British king, set before them the glorious object 
of entire independence, and it will b^aihe into 
them anew the breath of life. Read this declara- 
tion at the head of the aimy; every sword will be 
drawn ftom its scabbard, and the solemn vow vu 
tered, to maintain it or to perish on the bed of honor. 
Publish it from the pulpit; religion will opproveit, 
and the love of religious liberty will cling around 
it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it Send 
it to the public hails ; proclaim it there ; let them 
hear it, who heard the first roar of the enemy's 
cannon ; let them see it, who saw their brothers 
and their sons fall on the field of Bunker-Hill, and 
in the streets of Lexington and Concord,— and the 
very walls will cry out in iu support. 

Sir, I 'know the uncertainty of human. affairs; 
but I see clearly,through this day's business. You 
and J, indeed, may me it We moy not live to 
the time, when this declaration shall be mide good. 
We may die; die, colonists; die, slaves; die, it 
may be, ignominiously, and on the scaifold. B* it 
so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven, that my coun- 
try shall require the poor offering of my life, the 
victim shall be ready, at the appointed hour of 
sacrifice, come when that hour may. 

But, whatever may b^ our flite, be assured that 
this declaration will stand. It may cost treasure, 
and it may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it will 
richly compensate for both. Throi]^ the thick 
gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the 
future as the sun in heaven. We dball make this 
a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in 
our graves, our children will honor it They will 
celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with 
bonfires, and illuminations. On its annnal return, 
they will shed tears, copious, gashing tears, not of 
sutjection and slavery, not of agony and distress, 
bat of exultation, of gratimde, and of joy. Sir, be- 
fore God I believe the hour is come. My judgment 
approves this measure, and my whole heart is in 
it All that I am, all that I Aors, and all that I hope 
for, in this lift, I am now ready here to $take upon 
it: and I leave ^, as I began ; sink or swim; Uve 
or die ; iurvive^ or perisKj I am for the declaration : 
it is my Uring sentiment ; and, by the blessing of 
Ood,itshall be my cfyingscntiment— Independence 
now! nnd ind^iendenee—woBXVtail^Webtter. 

Be nan di$ma^$i^oar—nwne» up a dmngtrg 
AnArtaohiii o H J W h it,-in the Wrtfc. 
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•01* TBI Eftscts or 6sKTi.xirx88, 

Gentlenesses the ^reat avenue to mutual 
enjoyment Amidst the strife of interfering 
interests it tempers the violence of conten- 
tion, ana keeps alive the seeds of harmony. 
It softens animosities, renews endearmenta, 
and renders the countenance of man, a re- 
fteshment to man. Banish eenUeness from 
the earth; suppose the world to be filled, 
with none but liarsh and contentious spirits, 
and what sort of society would remainl the 
solitude of the desert were preferable to it 
The conflict of jarring elements in chaos, 
the cave where subterraneous winds oontena 
and roar, the den where serpents hiss and 
beasts of the forest howl, would be the only 
proper representation of such assemblies of 
men. Strange ! that, where men have all one 
common interest, they should so often concur 
in defeating it Has not nature already pro- 
vided a sufiicient quantity of evils for the 
state of man 1 As if we dia not sufibr enough 
from the storm which beats upon us without, 
must we conspire also. In those societies 
where we assemble, in order to find a retreat 
fh>m that storm, to harass one anotlierl 

A 5IOHT BCSHS IS TVSKKT. 

Twas midnight: on the mountKins brown 

The cold round moon— shone brightly down ; 

Bine rolled the ocean, blue the sky 

Spread, like an ocean, hung on high, 

Bespangled with those isles of light, 

So wildly, spiritualiy bright ; 

Who ever gazed upon them, shining. 

And tarned to earth, without repining, 

Nor wished for wings to fly away. 

And m!x~with their eternal ray t 

The waves, on either shore, lay there, 

Calm, dear, and azure as the air, 

And scarce their foam— the pebbles shook, 

But muimared meekly, as the brook. 

The winds— were pillowed on the waves, 

The banners drooped — ak>ng their staves. 

And as they fell around ihem, furling, 

Above them— shone the crecent curling ; 

And that deep silence was nnbroke, 

Save when the watch— his signal spoke, 

Save when the steed— nei^ed oft andahrill, 

And echo answered— from the hill. 

And the wide hum— of that wild host 

Rustled, like leaves, Irom coast to coast, 

As rose the Muezzin's voice in air. 

In midnight cBll~-to wonted prayer. 

It rose, that chaumed, moumful strain. 

Like some k>ne spiht^s— o'er the plain ; 

nVas musical, but sadly sweet. 

Such as, when winds, and haip-strings meet; 

And take a long, unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy, imknown : 

It seemed to those, within the well, 

A cry— prophetic of their fall ; 

It struck— even the besieger's ear, 

With something omnious, and drear,^ 

An undefined, and sudden thrill. 

Which makes the heart— a moment still ; 

Then beat, with quicker pulse, ashamed 

Of that strange sense— its silenee fkamed; 

Such as a sudden psssing bell 

Wakes, though but for a straoger^s knelL 



RECITATIONS. 

S 
eon. Pbbss Ov. TUa is a speed], briei; 
but fiill of inspiration, and opcnmg the wmj 
to all victory. The mystery of Napoleon^s 
career was this, — under all diflScullies and 
discouragements, ** pbxsb oir !" It solves the 

groblem of all heroes ; it is the rule, by which 
> weigh rightly, all wonderful successes, and 
triumphal marches— to fortime and genius. • 
It should be the motto of all, old— and young, 
high — and low, forttmate — and unfortunate^ 
socaUed. 

"Phess ow !" Never despair: never be dis- 
couraged, however stormy tiie heavens, how- 
ever dark the way ; however great the diflli- 
culties, and repeated the fliilures, — ^'^ feim 
o# r' If fortune — has piaved false with thee 
to-day, do thou play true ior tliyself to-mor> 
row. If thy riches have taken wines, ond 
left thee, do not weep thy life away ; but be 
up and doing, and retrieve the loss; by new 
energies ana action. If an nnfnrtunatc bar- 

§ain — ^has deranjred thy businesa, do not fold 
^y arms, and give up all as lost; bat stir 
thyself, and work the more vigorously. 

If those whom thou hast trusted, have be- 
trayed thee, do not be discouraged, do not 
idly weep, but ** fbkss oh T findfothere; or, 
what is better, learn to live within thyself. 
Let the ibolishness of yesterday — intake th« 
wise to-day. If thy affections— have been 
poured out like water in the desert, do not sit 
down and perish of thirst, — but press on; a 
beautiftil oasis is before thee, and thou maysl 
reach it, if thou wilt If another— liaa been 
felse to thee, do not thou increase the evil — by 
being flilsc to thyself. Do no| say — ^the world 
hath lost its poetry and beauty; 'tis not so; 
and even if it be so, make thine own poetry 
and beauty, by a brave, a true, and, above 
all, a religious lifle. 

ASPIBATIOIIS OF TOVTH. 

Higher, higher, will we climb, 

Up— the mount of glory, ' 
That our names— may live through time. 

In our country's story ; 
Hsppy, when her welfare calls, 
Ho, who conquers,— he, who fiills. 
Deeper, decpei^let us toil, 

In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature's wealth— and Learning's spoi! 

Win from school— and college ; 
Delve we there— for richer gems. 
Than the stars of diadems. 
Onward, onward— may we pass, 

Throu^ the path of duty ; 
Virtue — is true happiness, 

Excellence, true beauty ; 
Hind»— are of celestial birth : 
Make we, then, a heaven of earth. 
Closer, doser^et us knit 

Hearts, and hands together, 
' Where ourfiresidecomfons sit, 

In the wildest weather ; 
O, they vrander wide, who roam 
For the joys of life, from home. 
Nearer, dearer bands of k>ve. 

Draw our souls in union. 
To oar Father's house above, 

To the saints' communion : 
lliithei^-ev*ry hope asoend, 
Thevs*-miiy all oar labom sad. 



608 HAinnBAL to his SoLDixme, On 
wlMt tide soever I turn mv eyes, I behold all 
Aill of courage and streneth; a veteran infimt- 
ry, a most Kallant cavalry ; you, my allies, 
most ikitbrnfand valiant; you, Carthaginians, 
whom not only your country's cause, out the 
jttstest anger, impeb to battle. The hope, the 
courage of asaailanis, is always greater than 
of tliose, who act upon the defensive. With 
hostile banners displayed, you are come down 
upon Italy ; you bring the war. Grie^ iigu- 
ries, indignities, fire your minds, and spur 
you fbrward to revenge. 

Fint, they demand me— that /, yoar gener- 
al, should Be delivered up to them; next, all 
of you, who had fought at the siege of Sagun- 
tum ; and we were to be put to death— -by the 
eztremest tortures. Proud, and cruel nation ! 
every thing must be yours, and at your dis- 
posal! You are to prescribe to us, with whom 
we shall make v^ar, with whom we shall make 
peace I You are to set us bounds; to shut us 
up within hills and rivers; but you — ^you are 
not to observe the limits, which yourselves 
have fixed. 

Pass not the Ibems! What next 1 Touch 
nottheSagunttnes; is Saguntum upon the 
Iberus ? move not a step towards that city. Is 
it a small matter, then, that you have deprived 
us of our ancient possessions, Sicily and Sar- 
dinia 1 yon would have Spain, tool Well, 
we sball yield Spain; and then — you will 
pass into Africa! Will patt^ did I say 1 this 
very year, they ordered one of their consuls 
into Africa, the other into Spain. 

No, soldiers, there is nothing left for us, but 
what we can vindicate with our swords. 
Come on, then — ^be men. The Romans — rosy 
with more safety be cowards ; they have their 
own oountry behind them ; have places of 
reftige to flee to;^ and are secure from danger 
in the roads thither; but for you, there is no 
middle fortune between death, and victory. 
Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and 
ouoe again, I say, you are conquerors^ — Livy. 

•04. VITLTUBX AHD CAPTIVI OWAXT. 
rv* beM «M^ Iba mighty .1^, ind wkaderad thro' thdr valHV 
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n* VMllwv-ftippad bii adl-lfe* wSifi, OHnch AcOTOlr te imi 
A wMte, apoQ Iht m»tf$ hn»d fco, he m bb mJ iIb mj yww ; 
Bat oaw, I thpucht I Mw bla aCoqp, M if he wodd atvAf^ 
Twu only a AfciinM tlMniiht, fer oB hul MMMJItd quil«i 
AttMBickwMw*s<»dyMr*bKlpMHd| dint child wmMftf 
Wbn€BMa*urfa«AHHlcrdiBihediatoakift]r90<, [ybrfioc, 



, Thtywpiiuti thoM^ wh> tfiaiynwJ,Md Mhrwwe kmriet 

Aid <Jkni, I, fMa a Jhipkatl^ baud t BunliT* er>h0>, 
A tal«— to ramt a tnorioi heart, whlA moCtert-mlfht Ml hMr I 
The lMr»— were ttaailBg in hkcyai, hb vok$ waa IhhimIuih; 
But, wiplaf all thcae lean cwoy, ha iDid Ma moiy lh«t 

«Hhaa«^thawtaiw«ltft~ttamwogawiihg«dwaHa. 
Who Mfw hllem OB ftM^n^ whidh froaa i|^ ha MMlla; 
But, paiiaot, vfaleUnf hour oa boor, vpmi a Mir rocA, 
Ha dntlaa Ml aoflM traant IwM 



r aon, fhe ana wia rbtay Mgfk, 
Whao, froat my ehOdraa <m tha frwi, I heard a fcaiAil ay^ 

Aa if MB* a«M *hI ware dana, a riMlak «r rVi ud f>^ 
A ary, I hoiiMr to!Mlla Oo< I aa^ Bay h«r •«■*•. 



t horrW out to lean fba eaiwc; bat, OTarwhelBad wifli//^, 
The ehndm sever eaaaid to thriflk ; and, fraa my frnlad <^ 
I mfaaed tha yoangaat of ny tete, tha daillBfformy ean; 
IM aonutWiif caafht my eaareUac <yM, ilow MiUo( dam' tha afe 
Obi irhalaa«iq/U4>aetacle~«Bm«ala>htt«^ayay~ 
Bh ii^om^oMda a fuinva'fl jirey, with terror to daecry I 
And know, with afontiifii- heart, and with a ma n lmc m% 
That aarttly peww^-eoald not — fl that baoeeBl to mval 

>iyhifc rt -4tre W iadhfa«ttlaha nA liHjriwi n ft^ to m% 
Aad ffrunlad wMh fba nTCaooa bM, an MriMy to gal A«et 
At kitmuta, I baaid Maoiw, aa Iw^ ha l OWrtrf , and mimmiit 
CiO, apntha a*rt «% a lemabV «if b* I 



Ha mw..aa if^^anft flMhlem tonm-tha ctafMnte I 
I damharad ap that raned efa/;— I floaU Mt ihij away,- 
I Amw Ihay wma nty lafaat^ boaaa-tboa haataaiBK to dW 
A tattend (aniMni-yrt lanalaod, thoi«h torn to naay a 




Tha pnaeipka waa rinnra to fiM^ whaaHB tha iilftaitf i^.-^ 
005. THS SSSMIT. 
At the doaa ortba day, whaa tha haaakt b atOl, 

Aad mortab the fwaeto of ia«atfalBHa prore; 
Wbaa aoaght, but the torrent, b heaid OB tha bin, 

Aad aoaibt, bvt tha alghdnfale^ iOi«, ia tha (Tova. 
*Tivaa tbaa, iqr the cave of tha mauateb alhr, 

WhUa hb larp rvaf aympboafciaa, a henait b^pa I 
He mora with hhnaeir, or with aataraat war. 

Be thought aa a mfB, tho> ha Ibit aa a maa. 
«Abl why, an afaaadoaM to daifeaemaad wo| 

Why, lona PhOoBKU, that lai««Uih« Sdl ? 
par qyring ihaU ntnni, and a lOTar beaSow, 

Aad eonvw ao loagar Ay IxiainB hithnli 
Bat, if pity iaqiira tbaa, renefw the md by, 

Meara, awaemot aoapblaer, maa calb thee to amini ; 
O Kolba hio^ whom pbaaHiaa, like thine, pam away I 
. run qnieUy ihay pe rn ba t they aafar ntoia. 
<*Now glldlaff icn>H OB the nr^» ofte *y, 

Tha mooB, half axtingobbM, bar ovMaBt dapbyai 
Bat btdy 1 maifc^ wbaa, majeelle OB high, 

She Aoao, aad the plaaab wore kMl, to her bhaa. 
BeO OB, thoB Ur orby aad, with gtadM, pwBua 

Tha path, that oomlaeb thoa to ipkndar acab I 
But Biaa^ bded gioiy, what cha^a tball ranawl 

Ah kol I to CKull bi a gtory a» vaia 1 
« Tb Bight, and the hadaeapa b kmly ao mora I 

I aaoma ; bat, ya woadlaab, I aaoma Bot to- yoa ; 



FirftmiV witti h«ih ftagnnee, aad ^Wrv^ with dawi 
Nor yet for te imva^B of wfaUer I moon) 

Kbri aahva tha embryo bloaaaB will mvei 
But whaa ibUI firing rbii the mouIderfa« mat 

O, whaa ahaU dv dawi^ OB tha a%ht of tlM giava! 
•TTwaa than, by Iba giaia of /flbi ideaoe b«lray-d, 

That loMb. to bawOdar; anl daadaa, to bliad; 
My thoughto woal to foam, fnmi afaada oawaid toabaK 



pity, great rather oTIight, thai I cried. 

Thy creature, who bin would aot waadnr ftom Ibae! 
Xa, hamUed tai dnat, I rdinqubh my pride: 

man doubt, and from daifcnaa tbw only, camt froai 
"Aid daifcnaa aad doubt are BOW flyiiv awBjt 

No longer Inam ia coi^Jarture fariorai 
■o bmabi OB the travrfar, bint aad aatny, 

Tha bright, aad tha babay eftilfeaeaof mora. 
See truth, lore, aad mnrey, In triumph datooadiag^ 

Aad aataira an glowlag b Bdea>li flrrt Moom I 
Ob tha eeld cbaek of death amiha, aad MMa are bleadliv, 

And beaaly baantal awakn flron fba tombb— JtaUfir. 

O what a innoti-^were the starts 

When fint I saw them bom en AtfA, 
Boiling ahngj like Jti^tvif can 

OfUgkif'-^foT godt lojeurrujf by. 
The leorU— is/wA of poeuy— the air 
Is Uving with its $pirU,' the wavts^ 
Danee-^ta> the music of its mdbdaa, 
And tparii$— in iu ^rightnm. 
In tmiggting with mitfortunmi 
Lies the arwd proo(-of stoiiM. 



t4B ftEADIMGS AND 

60tt. Trx CRARACTSm OP Woxjkir. The 

influenoe of the femaU character— w now 
felt, and acknowledged, in all the lelationB of 
life. I speak not now, of those distinguished 
women, who instruct their age throush the 
public press. Nor of those, whose devout 
strains we take upon our lips, when we wor- 
ship. But of a much larger class: of those, 
whose influence is felt in the relations of 
neighbor, friend, daughter, wife, mother. 

who waits at the couch of the sick, to ad- 
minister tender charities, while life lingers, or 
to perform the last acts of kindness, when 
death comes t Where shall we look for those 
examples of ftiendship, that most adorn our 
nature; those abiding fHendships, which 
trust, even when betrayed, and survive all 
changes of fortune 1 Where shall we find 
the brightest illustration of filial piety 1 Have 
you ever seen a daughter, herself, perhaps, 
timid and helpless, watching the dedme of an 
aged parent, and holding out, with heroic for- 
titude, to anticipate his wishes, to administer 
to his wants, and to sustain his tottering steps 
to the very borders of the gravel 

But in no relation — does woman exercise 
so deep an influence, both immediately, and 
prospectively, as in that of mother. To her is 
committed tne immortal treasure of the infiint 
mind. Upon her— devolves the care of the 
first stages— of that course of discipline, 
which is to form a being, perhaps the most 
firail and helpless in the world, the fearless 
ruler of animated creation, and the devout 
adorer of his great Creator. 

Her smiles call into exercise the first affec- 
tions, that spring- up in our hearts. She cher- 
ishes, and expands— the earliest germs of our 
intellects. She breathes over us her' deepest 
devotions. She lifts our little hands, and 
teaches our little tongues to lisp m prayer. 
She watches over us, like a guardian angel, 
and protects us through all our helpless years, 
when we know not of her cares, and her 
anxieties, on our account She follows us 
into the world of men, and lives hi us, and 
blesses us, when she lives not otherwise upotk 
the earth. 

What constitutes the centre of every home 1 
Whither do our thoughts turn, when our feet 
are weary with wanderinjc, and our hearts 
sick with disappointments 7 Where shall the 
truant and fonetfUl husband go — ^for sympa- 
thy, unalloyed, and without desigUt but to the 
bosom of her who is ever ready, and waiting 
to share in his adversity, or prosperity ? And 
if there be a tribunal, where the sins and 
the follies of a froward child — ^may hope for 
pardon and forgiveness, this side heaven, that 
tribunal — ^is the heart of a fond, and devoted 
mother. 

Finally, her influence is felt, deeply, in reli- 
gion. "If Christianity, should be compelled 
to flee firom the mansions of the great, the 
academies of philosophers, the halls of legis- 
lators, or the throng of busy men, we should 
find her kust^and purest retreat— with woman 
at the fireside ; her last altar — ^would be the 
female heart; her last audience — would 
be the children gathered round the knees of 
the mother; her last sacrifice, the secret 
prayer, escaping in silence fVom her lips, and 
heard, i^erhaps, on^y at the throne of God.*' 
How tmpty^Uanun^t &nd how rst* Is art ; 
Save where it guides the Mf«, and meads the ksart. 
FlMoy and prUt reach tblngs at vast ssptiMS. 



ud tairilDiiM, teir., 



RBCITATIpHS. 

OIBUH SAMBS. 

Ibiiattea, wha* • Mif of e 

^ ,^ . _jd ri»c«, m iHlAUbly a 

oftlielrflvlsv?" 

Ye »ay— they all have pasa'd away. 
That noble race— and brave ; 

Thai their light canoes*~bave vanish'd « 
From off the created wave ; 

That, *mid the forests— where they roamd. 
There rings no hunter's shoot,* 

But their name— is on your waters, 
Te may not waah it out. 

Tis where Ontario's billow- 
Like ocean's surge— ta curFd; 

Where strong Ntegara's tfiunders— wake 
The echo— of th<; world ; 

Where red Miaaouri— bringeth 
Rich tribute — ttom the west; 

And Rappahannock— aweetly sleeps 
On greetf Virginia's broASU 

Ye say— their conelike cabins, 
That clustered o'er the vale. 

Have dlsappear'd, aa withered leaves— 
Before the autumn's galei . 

Bat their memory— llveih on your hills. 
Their baptism— on your shore ; 

Your everlasting rivera— speak 
Their dialect of y6re. 

Old Maasachnaetts— wean ft— 
Within her lordly crown i 

And broad Ohio— bears it- 
Am Id his young renown : 

Connecticut- hath wreath'd it— 
Where her quiet foliage waves. 

And bold Kentucky— breathes it hoarse- 
Through all her ancieDt eaves. 

Waehttsett— hides Its lingering voice— 
Within his rocky heart. 

And Alleghany— graves its tone- 
Throughout his lofty chart. 

Monadnock, on his forehead hoar. 
Doth asal the aacred trust ; 

Your monntaina— build thehr monament. 
Though ye destroy their deal. 

IwpBovEMEirr ep Mikd without Dis- 
play. Well-informed persons will easily be 
discovered, to have read the best bookik tho* 
they are not always detailing lists of authors: 
for a muster-roll of names — may be learned 
teom the catalogue, as well as flrom the library. 
The honey— owes its exquisite taste — ^to the 
flragrance of the sweetest flowers; yet the 
skill of the little artificer, appears in this, that 
the delicious stores are so admirably worked 
up, and there is such a due proportion ob- 
served in mixing them, that the perfection of 
the whole — consists in its not tasting, indi- 
vidually, of the rose, the jassamine, the camap 
tion, or any of those sweets, of the very es- 
sence of all which it is compounded. But 
true Judgment will discover the incision, 
which, true modesty will not display; and 
even common subjects, passing through a 
cultivated understanding, oorrow a flavor of 
its richness. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart nntaint'df 
Thrice is he armed, who haib his quarrel just; 
And he, but naked, tlio' locked in steel. 
Whose censcleaee, with injustice is corrupted. 
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607. ora on Ti 

When Malic, htfavenly maid, was yooag, 
While yet, in early Greece, %ke wmg, 
The PaHions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd— around her magic cell ^ 
Exulting, tremblinff, raging, fainung, 
PossessM beyond toe Mum^b painting. 
By turns, they felt the gtowing-miod 
Diaturb'a, delighted, raised, refined : 
Till once, 'tis said, when all i^ere fired, 
Fiird with fury, rapt, inapirad, 
From the Bupponii^ myrtles roond, 
They enatch'd her insiruroents of soond; 
And, as they oft had heard opart, 
Sweet lessons of her forcefnl art. 
Each— for Meuiruis ruled the hour- 
Would prove his ovm expreasiva power* 
First, Feaff his band, its skill to tnr, 

Amid the chords, bewilder'd laid ; , 

And back recoiPd, he knew not why. , 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings, ownM his secret stings : 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre. 
And swept, with hurried hands, the struigs. 

With wofixl measures, wan Demair^^ 
Low, sullen sounds ! Ms grief beguiled j 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 
Twas sad, by fits— by starts, Hwas wild. 

But thou, O Hopt,' with eves so fair. 
What was thy delightea meaaure \ 
Still it whispered— promised pleasure. 
And bade the k>vely scenes at duianee hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prok>ng; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She caUM on Echo still, through all her song. 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled and wav*d her gold- 
en hair. 

And longer had she sunn^but, with a frown, 
J2«u^ife— impatient rose, [down ; 

He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder 
And, with a withering look, 
The waiHlenotmcing trampet took, 

And blew a blast, so loud and dread, 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe; 
And, ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat [tween. 

And tltough, sometimes, each dreary pause bo- 
Dejected Pittf, lit his side. 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still, he kept his wild unalter'd mien; 
While each straiuM ball of sight seemM bursting 
from his head. 

Thy numbers, /«aZoi/«y, to nought were fiz^d; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 
Of differing themes the veering song was mlx'd : 

And, now, it courted Love ; now, raving, caUM 
on Hate. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspixod, 

Pale Mdaneholff sat, retired ; 

Ami, from her wild sequesterM seat, 

In notes, by distanee^ made more sweet. 
Pour'd thro' the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And, dashing soft, from rocks around. 
Bubbling ruDOels joined the sound. [stole; 
Thro' glades and glooms, the mingled maaauM 
Or o'er some haunted streams, wuh fond delay, 

Round— c holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peaoe, and hmely maaiag— 
In holk>w murmurs— died away. 
But, oh, how alter'd was its sprifhtUer tone ! 
WhenCheerfulness, a nymph orhealthieatbue/ 

Her bow across her shoulders flung, 
Her buskins geram'd with morning dew, 
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Blew an inapiring air, that dale and t&icket 
Tlw hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad JmowB ! 



The oak-erown^ sisters, and their chaste eyed 
Satjrn, and sylvan boys, were seen, [qoMttk, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exerme rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport laap'd up, and seizM his beechen spear. 

Last, came Jcy^s ecstatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand address'd ; 

But soon, he saw the brisk awakening viol, 
Whose sweet, entrancing voice he lov'd me best 
21«vwottld have thought, who heard the strain. 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids, 

Amid the festal-sounding shade's 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing; 
While, as hia flying fingers kissHl the striiwa, 
Love, fram'd with Mirth, a gay fantastic rounf^ 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound ; 
And he; amid his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay^ 
Shook thousand odors— from hia dewy wings. 

008a TBS CBXSnVT BOaSB. 
^ Satan rtripltav^ tniniiv for the kv, 
A danca at ■TBtU., but adab at taw, 
Om bB|i|7 ClnMnail, Itki upon tha iMf 
Hb cap and gpwB, and ■torai ol leaiiMd pet( 
WIthaU tbadeatMaabaidiof Oreaoa ai^ Bobm, 
lb qiwid a fcrtnlcbt at hii anda'a booM. 
Batumi and pait Uiaunal lHnr-d>yMtai, 
Inquiriaa of old frlaata, aad eolkfa MWit 
, •• WtU, Tom, tba road; wbat aw yga wodhdiManifli? 
How la all at edkga, Tom ?— wbat ii n TOO •!« Iflani^ P 
« LearalaB !-0, lof M, logk l^DDt tha afaallow nOes 
OfLodtaai^BMnn aaftfapatad foob 1 
Batwiti>aiid wnaclcn'kiile; fcrd'yaaea^ 
1 11 prove at akar,— aa elaar as A. B. C, 
TbatantdpkHa.pfgtont todaoji^ 
b lo a7 Idack % not bkek.*^ 

<*Cania,let%tX7K1* 
**W«U,Bh-!aBaaIptobapieorfldL" «lfraed.» 
<* Hah pie may be ajaek pia."— *< Wall, wall, precaed." 
"A>ek pie iaaJoha pi»-aad, tit donal 
, ror every JobnpiDnnatbaapb«ilin.>t-.(^Jh«on.) 
"BiaTO!faBvq!»airFMM>aiai; xk^kliraTer! 
Tbatbeab nrfnniliBathar,aadahswMetofW{ 
But DOW I think on 1, t would be mi^ilylHd 
IT nMfit each aa tUae mat no rawaid i 
To ibew how nneh I logic love in oome^ 
I *U make thea maater of a ebartnit hone." 
« A bona !» qutth Tom, « blood, padii^aa^ and paM I 
0, what a daeh I ni eat at EpaoB racea l» 
Ttan dnamtaU Bigbtof boota and kati 
OrhBnlt4Mapa,and leapii«nUiaaddltchH; 
Bom the next morn an hour befara the lark, 
And diao'd hia anela,-bitiiw, to the paik j 
Bridle in hand, each vale ha MXHUi or oomia, 
'To find out 8oniethii« Ilka a dMtnat bona i 
But no aiieh animal the memlowB eropt, 
Till ondar a laifa tt«e Sir Peter itopt, 
Canfbt at a branch, aiHl ihoek it, wbM down U 
A fine hone chaatont. In Ma prickly ahaU. 
"There, Tom, takn thBt.«-« WaU, air, and what beodal* 
« Why, ainee you 're booted, mddle it ani rldau" 
"Bidal what, a chartnut, mrT'-f* OTooane^ 
For I can prove that chaatnot it a boraa; 
Not flnm the donblftil, taiy, rnnrty i«ka 



Nor old Malafannch, bltad piM into knowMf^ 

But by the lawi of wit and Eton eoikge ; 

Aa you have proTM,aad whldi I doat deaqr, 

That a jriayoAn % the mme M a A*i»^ 

The matlBr ftdloin, aa a thkiv of oDone, 

That a hmm ikmttmi k aatoteirf Mam.* 
KnoWf Nature's children aU divide her care ; 
The/Mf, that warms a monarch, wann*d a tear. 
While man exclaims, " Bee all things for my use!" 
^* See man for anfM/" replies the psmper'd gooN.* 
And just as short of reason^-A« must fall, 
Who thmks all made for om^ not e n s fo r oO. 
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609* National Ukiov. Do not, genfle- 
men, anSet the rage of paorion to drive rea- 
8on from her seat If this law be indeed had« 
let UB join to remedy its defects. Haa it been 
pawed in a manner which wounded your 
pride, or roused your resentment 1 Have, I 
conjure you, the magnanimity to pardon that 
offence. I eiitreat, 1 implore you, to sacri- 
fice those angry passions to the interests of 
our country. Pour out this pride of opinion 
on the altar of imtriotism. Let it be an ex- 
piatory hbation for the weal of America. Do 
not suflfer that pride to plunge us all into the 
abyss of ruin. Indeed, indeed, it will be but 
of little, very little avaiL whether one opin- 
ion or the other be right or wrong ; it will 
heal no wounds, it will pay no debt^ it will 
lebuild no ravaged towns. Do not rely on 
that popular will, which haa brought us frail 
beings mto political existence. That opin- 
ion IS but a changeable thing. It will soon 
change. This very measure will change it 
You will be deceived. Do not, I beseech you, 
in reliance on a foundation so frail, commit 
the dignity, the harmony, the existence of 
our nation to the wild wind. Trust not your 
treasure to the waves. Throw not your com- 
paas and your charts into the ocean. Do not 
believe that ita billows will wafl you into 
port Indeed, indeed, you will be deceived. 
Cast not away this only anchor of our safety. 
I have seen its progress. I know the diffi- 
culties through which it was obtained. I 
stand in the presence of Almighty God and 
of the worid. I declare to you, that if jrou 
losa this charter, never, no never, will you 
»et another. We are now perhaps arrived at 
Qie parting point Here, even here, we atand 
on the brink of fate. Pause, thenr— pause. 
For Heaoen'B sake, pauae.— iitorri*. 

ATHSISr Am ACOBIC. 

" MetfalnkB ths world— seenu oddly mads, 

And every thing— amiss ;" 
A dull, complaining atheist said, 
As slretched he lay— beneath the shade, 

And instanced It— in this: 
« Behold,'* qooth he, " that mighty thing, 

A pumpkin, large, and ronnd, 
Is held-*-bat by a little string, 
Which upwards cannot make h spring. 

Nor bear it from the ground. 
Whilo on this oak— an acorn small, 

So disproportbned grows, 
That whosoe'er surveys this all, 
This universal casual ball, 

Itt Ul contrivance knows. 
My better Judgment— would have hung 

The pumpkin— on the tree, 
And left the acorn— slightly strung, 
'Mongst things— that on the surface sprang, 

And weak and feeble be^ 
No more— the caviler could say, 

No farther faults descry ; 
For, upwaxds gazing, as he lay. 
An acorn, loosened from its spray, 

Fell down upon his eye. 
The wounded part— with tears ran o'er, 

As ptmished for that sin ; 
Fool ! hod that bough— a pumpkin bore, 
Thy whimieys— would have worked no more, 

Nor skuU— have kept them in. 



MT COURfBT* 

I k»ve my country^s pine-clad hills, 
Her thousaud bright, and gushing rills, 

Her sunshine, and her storSBs; 
Her rough and rugged rocks, that resr 
Their hoary heads, high in the air 

In wild fimiasiic forms. 
I love her rivers, deep and wide. 
Those mighty streams, that seaward glide. 

To seek the ocean's breast; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales, 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales, 

The haunts of peaceful resL 
I love her forests, dark and lone, 
For there— the wild birds' merry tane, 

I heard from room — ^tiU nigfat; 
And there— are lovlier flowers I ween. 
Than e'er in eastern lands were seen, 

In v^ied colors bright 
Her forests— and her valleys fair, 
Her flowers* that scent the momii^ air. 

Have all their charms for me ; 
But more— I love my country's name. 
Those words, that echo deathless fame, 

" The land of Libebtt.'*- -Inon. 

610. SUBLtHITT or MOUVTAIK SCSlR- 

RT. Of all the sights, that nature offers to 
the eye, and mind of man, mountains — ^have 
always stirred my strongest feelings. I have 
seen the ocean, when it was turned up from 
the bottom by tempest, and noon— waa fike 
night, with the conflict of the Mllowa, ind 
the storm, that tore, and scattered them, m 
mist and foam, across the sky. I have seen 
the desert rise around me, and calmly, in the 
midst of thotisands, uttering cries of honor, 
and paralysed by fear, have contemplated the 
sandy pilLua, coming like the advance of 
some gigantic city of conflagratfon-^-flying 
across the wilderness, every column glowing 
with intense fire, and every blaat— death ; the 
aky — ^vaulted with gloom, the earth — a itar- 
nace. But with me, the motmtain, in iempert, 
or in calm, the throne of the thimder, or with 
the evening sim^ painting ita dells and decliv- 
ities in colors dipped in heaven — haa been 
the aource of the most abeorbiug aensatiaiis. 
There stands magnitude, giving the instant 
impreaaion of a power above man — grand- 
eur, that defiea decay— antiquity, that tells 
of agea unnumbered — beauty, that the toudi 
of tune makea only more beautifiil — use, ex- 
haustleaa for the service of man — strengm 
imperiahable as the globe ; the monument of 
etemityd— the truest earthly emblem of that 
ever-livmg, unchangeable, iireaiatible M^es^ 
ty, by whom and for whom, all things were 
made I— Croiy. 

The time ihaUcotM, the fated hour is night 
When guiltless btood^skatt penetrate the nkif. 
Amid these homrtt snd invohriag wight, 
Prophetic vinom flash before my si^t; 
Sternal putU$ wakes, and, in their turn, 
The vanq uiMh td- iriH W i f >fc, and the vietm mmm! 
A hungry Iflsn-fkced viUam, 

A mare anatomy ^ a mavnlAankf 

A thread-bare /uggitr, and a/orfMiM-teller; 

A fMMf y, JkoOou^eyed, sftof^looking wnkh, 

AHving-dmidman, 
FalM pleasure— from a5road her Joys impaitt. 
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611* Tax MvBVXKBft: KwAPr's Tkial. | 
Though I ooaM well have wished to shun 
this occaeion, I have not felt at liberty, to 
withhold my 'profeesional anistanoe, when it 
is suppoeeo, that I might be. in some degree, 
uaefui — ^in investigating, and discovering the 
truth, respecting this most extraordinary mur- 
der. It has seemed to be a duty, incumbent 
on me, as on every otker citizen, to do my 
best, and my utmost, to bring to light the per- 
petrators or this crime. 

Against the prisoner at the bar, as an indi- 
vidual. I cannot have the slightest prejudice. 
I would not do him the smallest iiuury or in- 
justice. But I do not afibct to be mdifferent 
to the discovery, and the punishment, of this 
deep guilt I eheerftilly share in the oppro- 
brium, how much soever it may be, which is 
cast on those, who fbel, and manifest, an anx- 
ious concern, that all who had a part in plan- 
ning, or a hand in executing, this deed or mid- 
night assassination, may be brought to answer 
for their enormous crime, at the oar of public 
justice. 

Gentlemen, it is a most extraorainaTy case. 
In some respects, it has hardly a precedent 
any where: certainly none in our New England 
history. This bloody drama exhibited no sud- 
denly excited, ungovernable ra^e. The actors 
in it were not surprised by anylion-Iike temp- 
tation, springing upon thsir virtue, and over- 
coming it, before resistance could begin. Nor 
did they do the deed to glut savtuce vengeance, 
or satiate long-settled, and deadly hate. 

It was a cool, calculating, money-making 
murder. It was all *' hire and salary, not re- 
venge." It was the weighing of mofi^ against 
l^e: the counting out of so many pieces of 
silver, against so many ounces of blood. An 
aged man, without an enemy in the world, in 
his own house, and in his own bed, is made the 
victim of a butcherly murder, for mere pay. 
Truly, here is a new lesson for painters and 
poets. 

Whosoever shall hereafter draw the portrait 
of Murder, if he will show it as it has been 
exhibited in one example, where such exam- 
ple was last to have nsen k>oked for, in the 
very boeom of our New England society, let 
ham not give the grim visage of Moloch, the 
brow, knitted by revenge* tm foce, black vnth 
settled hate, and the blood-shot eye, emitting 
livid fires of malice. 

Let him draw, rather, a decorous, smooth- 
fiiced, bloodless demon; a picture m repose, 
rather than in action / not so much an exam- 
ple of human nature, hi its depravihr, and in 
Its paroxysms of eriin«, as an infernal nature, 
a fiend, in the ordinary display, and develop- 
ment of his character. 

The deed was executed with a degree of 
self-possession and steadiness, equal to the 
wickedness with which it was planned. The 
drcumstances, now clearly in evidence, spread 
out the whole scene before us. Deep sleep had 
&llen on the destined victim, and on afi be- 
neath his roof,— a healthAilold man to whom 
sleep was sweet ; — the first sound slumbers of 
the night held hun in their soft but strong em- 
brace. 

The asBBssin enters, through the window 
already prepared, into an unoccupied apart- 
ment With noiseless foot he paces the lonely 
ball, half-lighted by the moon; he winds up 
the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door 
of the chamber. Of this he moves the lock, 
by soft and oontinbed prossurey till it turns on 



its hinges without noise; and be enters, and 
beholds his victim before him. 

The room was uncommonly open to the 
admission of light The ihce of tlie innocent 
sleeper was turned fttim the murderer, and 
the beams of tlie moon, resting on the gray 
locks of his aged temple, showed him wnere 
to strike. The fiitai blow is given ! and the 
victim passes, without a struggle, or a motion, 
ftom the repose of sleep to the repose or death ! 

It is the assassin's purpose to make sure 
work: and lie yet plies the dagger, thouch it 
was obvious that life had been destroyea by 
the blow of the bludgeon. He even raises the 
aged arm, that he may not foil in his aim at 
the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the pomard I To finish the pic- 
ture, he explores the wrist for the pulse ! He 
feels for It, and ascertains that it beats no 
longer! It is accomplished. The deed is done! 
He retreats, retraces his steps to the window, 
passes out through it as he came in, and es- 
capes. He has done the murder,— no eye has 
seen him, no ear has heard hun. The teerd 
is his own, and it is safe ! 

Ah ! gentlemen, that wasa dreadAil mistake. 
Such a secret can oe safe nowhere. The whole 
creation of God has neither nook, nor comer, 
where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is 
safe. Not to speak of that eye, which glances 
through all disfniises, and beholds everything, 
as in the splendor of noon, such secrets of guilt 
are never safe from detection even by men. 

True it is, generally speaking, that ** mur- 
der will out" True it is, that Providence hath 
so ordained, and doth so govern things, that 
those, who break the great law of Heaven, 
by shedding man^s blood, seldom succeed in 
avoiding discovery. Especially, in a case 
exciting so much attention as this, discovery 
must come, and will come, sooner or later. A 
thousand eyes turn at once to explore every 
man, everything^ every circumstance, con- 
nected wito the time and place ; a thousand 
ears catch every whisper; a thousand excited 
minds intensely dwell on the scene, shedding 
all their light, and ready to kindle tlie slight- 
est circumstance faito a Dlaxe of discovery. 

Meantime, the guilty soul cannot keep its 
own secret It is Alse to itself; or rather, it 
feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to 
be true to itKlf. It hibors under its guilty 
possession, and knows not what to do with it 
The human heart was not made for the resi- 
dence of such an inhabitant It finds itself 
preyed on by a torment, which it dares not 
acknowledge to God or man. 

A vulture is devouring it, and it can ask no 
assistance, or sympathy, either from heaven, 
or earth. The secret, which ttie murderer 
posMsses, soon comes to possess him ; and, 
uke the evil spirits, of which we read, it over- 
comes him, and leads him whithersoever It 
wilt He feels it heating at his heart, rising 
to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it m hisfece, reads 
it in his eyes, and almost hears its workings 
in the very silence of his thoughts. It haa 
become his master. 

It betrays his discretion, it breaks down his 
oourage,it conquers his prudence. Whensu^ 
pidons from without bejgin to embarass him^ 
and the net of circumstance to entangle him^ 
the fetal secret struggles, with still greater vio- 
lence, to burst forth. It must be confessed, ft 
toUl be confessed, there is no reftige firom con* 
fession, but suidae» and tuidde ii confessioiu 
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•19. ▲noHT'i oiiATnm ovm cnAB. 
Friends, Romans, Coantnrmen! L«nd me jtmr 
I come to bury CttWy not to pmtM him. [ears, 
The em2, that men do, llTes qfttr Ihem ; 
The good — \m oft interred with their bones : 
80, let it be with Cesar ! Noble Brutns 
Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious : 
If il were so, it was a grieyous fanh ,* 
And grievonsjy— hath Cesar answered it 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the restj 
(For Brutus — is an konoraJbiU man, 
80 are they all, aU honorable men) 
Come I to speaJc — in Cesar's funeral—— 
He was my friend, faithful, and jof t to me : 
But Brutus says— he was ambitiotts j 
And Brutus— is an kononbU man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms— did the general coflers fill : 
Did this, in Cesar, seem ambitious? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ; 
Ambition, should be made of sterner stuff; 
Yet Brutus says — he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus— is an hononbk man. 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him— a kingly erowq, 
Which he did thrice— refuse ; Was this ambition ?' 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove— what Brutns spoke, 
Bnt here I am, to speak what I do know. 
Yon all did love him once ; not without cause : 
What cause witholds you, then, to mourn for him? 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish teasis, 
And men have lost their reason ! Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there— with Cesar ; 
And I must pause, till it come bttek to me. 
But yesterday, tlie word of Cesai^— might 
Have stood agaiust the world ! now, lies he there, 
And none so poor^to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I wers disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds— to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cturius wrong ; 
Who, you all know, are hotwrabU men. 

I will tkX do them wrongs— I rather choose 
To wrong the deady to wrong myvej/, and you, 
Than I will wrong suek honorable men. 
Bnt here's a parchment, with the seal of Cesar ; 
I found it in his closet ; 'tis his will : 
Let but the eMnmoM«— hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon roe, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go, and kiss dead Cesar'* wounds, 
And dip theii^napkins— in his sacred blood- 
Yea, beff a hair of him, for memory. 
And, dying, mention it within their wills; 
Beqeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on ; 
Twas on a summer^s evening, in his tent ; 

Hiat day— he overcome the Nervii 

Look ! in tUf place— ran Cassitis' dagger throngfaj 
Bee, what a rent->the envious Caeca made : 
Through this, the weU beloved Bnttus stabbed, 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it ! 
This, waa the moat untmdeat eiuof aUI 



For when the noble Cesar— saw him itab, 
Ingratkude, more strong than tratforl' anna, 
Quite vanquished him: then, burst— his mig^ 
And, in his mantle, muffling up his face, [Aeort; 
Even at the base of Pompey's stame, 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cesai^—feU. 

what fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then J, and you, and aU of ua— fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason — ^flourished over us. 
O, now you weep : and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls ! what, weep you, when }'ou but behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here ! 
Here— is Afcway,— msned, as you see, by traitors. 
Good friends! sweet fhends! let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They, that have done this deed, axe honorable; 
What prioaie griefs they have, alas ! I know not. 
That made them do it; they are teise, and honorth 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. [bU, 

1 oome not, friends, to steal away your hearts ', 
Jam no orator, as Bruhu is; 

But, as you know me all. a plain— blunt man, 
That love my friend— and thai ihey know full weD, 
That gave me public leave, 10 speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech, 
To stir men's blood— I only speak right on : 
I tell you that— which you ffoureehea do know— 
Show yott sweet Cesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 
And bid Ihem speak for me. [mouths, 

But were /— JSrutuf, 

And Brums— ilniony, there tDere an Antony — 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and pat a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The ikmm of Rome— to rise and mutiny. 

613. Ths Iftalid Abboad. It is a sad 
thine, to ftel that we must die, away from oor 
ownnome. Tell not the invalid, who is yearn- 
ing afl&r his distant cotmtry, that the atmos- 
phere around him is soft that the gales are fil- 
led with balm, and that the flowers are spring* 
ins from the ^reen earth ; he knows, that the 
softest air to his heart, would be the air, which 
hangs over his native hind : that, more grate- 
iliUy than aU the gales of the south, would 
breathe low whispers of anxious flifiection ; 
that the very icicles, clingine to his own eaves, 
and snow, beating against his own windows, 
would be Ifar more iHeasant to his eyes, than 
the bloom and verdure, which only more fbr^ 
cihly remind him. how far he is tram that one 
spot which is dearer to him, than all the 
world beside. He may, indeed, find estimable 
fhendS| who will do all in their power to pro- 
mote his comfort, and assuage his pains ; but 



they cannot supply the place of the long 
known and long loved ; they cannot read, as 
in a book, the mute language of bis &ce ; they 
have not learned to wait upon his habits, and 
anticipate his wants, and he has not learned 
to commtmicate, without hesitation, all his 
wishes, impressions, and thotights to them. 
He feels that he is a stranger : and a mors 
desolate fbeling than that, could not visit h» 
soul. How much is exorcssed, by that form 
of oriental benediction, ^ May you die among 
yow kindred.''— Qremwoodi 

All, who>0y would irtn, 

Must ehare ix^—haippinw—'TnM bom a fteni. 

He is unhappy J who is never foMiM. 
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•lA TrxLtvxoyaDbwkahd. Ifyoa 
fraold mark the miwnr, which dmnkenneM 
iBftuM into the cup or domeitic happine«i 
00 with me to one of those nurnriee of crime, 
a common tippling shop, and there behold, 
opUected till midn^ht, the fathers, the hus- 
banda, the aona, anathe brothers of a neigh- 
borhood. Bear witness to the stench, and the 
lllthiness around them. Hearken to toe oaths, 
the obscenity, and the ferocity of their oonver- 
ntkm. Observe their idiot laugh ; record the 
▼ulgar jest, with which they are delighted, 
■na tell me, what potent sorcenr has so trans- 
formed these men, that, for this loathsome 
den, they should foreso all the delights of an 
innocent, and lovely meside. 

But let us follow some of them home, from 
the scene of their debauch. There is a young 
man, whose accent, and gait, and drcM, be- 
apeak the oonmiuAion, which he once has 
neld, with something better than all this. He 
isanonh ~ • . • 

andof ai 
that fkmjly 

inlaUect, of which they all were proud, every 
means of choicest cultivation. They have 
denied themselveiL that nothinfp should be 
wanting, to enable him to enter his profession, 
under every advantage. They gloried in his 
talents, they exulted m the first buddings of 
Iria youthful promise, and they were looking 
flnward to the time when every labor should 
he repaid, and every self-denial rewarded, by 
the joys of that hour, when he should stand 
Ibrtb in all the blaze of well-eamed, and in- 
disputable professional pre-eminence. Alas, 
these visions are less bright than once they 



Enter that/omiZy circle. BehoM those aged 
Murents, surrounded by children, lovely and 
Detoved. Within that circle reign peace, vir- 
tue, intelligence, and refinement. The even- 
ing has been spent, in animated discussion, 
in innocent pleasantry, in the sweet inter- 
change of afiecttonate endearment There is 
one. who used to share all this, who was the 
centre of this circle. Whyishenotherel Do 
pioibssional engagements, of late, so estrange 
Dim IW>m home 1 The hour of devotion has 
arrived. They kneel before their Father and 
their God. A voice, that used to mingle in 
their praises, is absent. An hour rolls away. 
Where now has all that cheerfulness tiea^ 
Why does every eflfort to rally, sink them 
deeper in despondency 1 Why do those pa- 
venu look so wistftilly arouna, and why do 
they start at the sound of every footstep 1 
Another hour has gone. That lengthened 
peal is too much for a mother's' endurance. 
She can conceal the well known cause no 
longer. The unanswered question is wrung 
from her lips. Where, oh where, is my son 1 

l^he step of that son and brother is heard. 
The dooris opened. He staggers in before 
them, and is stretched out at tneir feet, in all 
the lotUhaomeneu qf beastly intoxication. 

ol8* ssBnifT ov Tmt siill. 
Tliey ten me— of the Egyptian asp, 

The bhe of which— is death; 
The victim, yielding with a gasp» 

His hot, and hurried breath. 
The Egyptian queen, says historyi 

The reptile vile applied; 
And in the ams of agony, 

Tielerionsly died. ^ 



lliey tell ma, that, in Italy, 

There is a lepiile dread, 
Tlie sting of which— is agony, 

And dooms the victim dead. 
But, it is said, that mane's sound, 

May soothe the poisoned part, 
Yea, heal the galling, ghastly wound, 

And save the sinking heart 
They tell me, too, of Mrpents^vast, 

That crawl on Afrie's shore. 
And swallow men-historians past 

Tell ns of one of yore :— 
But there is yet, one, of a kind. 

More faul— 4han the whole, 
That stings the body, and the mind ; 

Yea, it devours the soui. 
ms found almost o'er all the earth, 

Save Turkey's wide domains ; 
And there, if e'er it had a birth, 

'TIS kept in mercy's chains. 
^8 found in our own gardens gay, 

In our own flowery fields ; 
Devouring, every passing day, 

Its thousands— at its meals. 
The poisonous venom withers youth, 

Blasts character, and health; 
All sink before it— hope, and truth, 

And comfort, joy, and wealth. 
It is the author, too, of shame; 

And never fails to kill. 
Reader, dost thou desire the name ? 

The SsBPsn or toie Stiul 

TBM WOBU> AT A mSTAXCX. 

'TIS pleasant— through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the siir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd; 
To hear the roar she sends, through all her gates, 
At a safe distance, where the dying soimd, 
Falls a soft murmui^-on the uninjured ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying, thus at ease, 
The globe, and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure, and more than mortal height. 
That liberates, and exempts me, from them all. 
It tnraa sabmitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations; I behold 
The tumult, and am still. The sound of war- 
Has lost iu terrors, ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice, that make man— a wolf to man ; 
Hear the fkint echo— of those brazen throats. 
By which he speaks the langnsge of his heart, 
And sigh, but never tremble, at the soimd. 

He travels, and expatiates; as the bee, 
From flower to flower, so he— from land lo land J 
The manners, ensloin^ policy of all'. 
Pay contribndoo— to the store >e gleans; 
He sucks intelligence— in every dime, 
And q^ads the hooey— of his deep reseaieh, 
At his retum— a rich repast for me. 
He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover cooatries, with a kindred heart 
Sofler his woes, and shars in his escapes; 
While fkaoy, hke the finger of a eloek, 
Boas the great circuit, and is sdU athoae. 
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616. EvLoonrM o« tbi South. If there be 
MM lUte IB the anion, Mr. President, (and I lay 
it not in a boaatftil ipirit) thai may challenge 
compariaon with any other, Ibr a oniform, zeal- 
oiu, ardent, and anealcttlating devotion to the 
union, that itate—ia South Carolina. Sir, ft^om 
the very eommmmMnt of the revolution, up to 
this hour, there is no saerlfice, however great, 
the has not cheerfully made; no servir^, she 
has ever hesitated to perform. She has adhered 
to yon in your prosperity ; but, in your adversU 
ty, she has clung to you, with more than filial 
affection. No matter what was the condition of 
her domestic afbirs, though deprived of her re- 
ioarces, divided by parties, or surrounded by 
difficulties, the call of the country, has been to 
her, as tbB voice of God. Domestic discord 
ceased at the soand, every man became at once 
reconciled to his brethren, and the ions of Caro- 
lina were all seen, crowding together to the tem- 
ple, bringing their gifts to the altar of their com- 
mon country. 

What, sir, was the conduct of the south during 
the revolution % Sir, I honor New England for 
ftsr conduct in that glorious struggle. But, great 
as is the praise, wbioh belongs to A«r, I think at 
least, sfficai honor is due to the toutk. They es- 
poused the qnnrrel of their brethren, with a 
generous zeal which did not suffer them to stop 
to calculate their interest in the dispute. Favor- 
ites of the mother country, possessed of neither 
■hips, nor seamen, to create commercial rival- 
■hip, they might have found. In their situation, 
ft guarantee, that their trade would be forever 
fostered, and protected by Great Briuin. But, 
trampling on all considerations, either of inter- 
est, or safety, they rushed into the conflict, and, 
lightfatg for principle, perilled oiZ in the sacred 
eause of freedom. 

Never— were there ezhihiud, in the history 
of the world, higher examples of noble daring, 
dreadful suffering, and heroic endurance, than 
by the wblgs of Carolina, during the revolution. 
TThe whole state, from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy. The fruits of industry— perished on the 
spot where they were produced, or were con- 
sumed by the foe. ** The plains of Carolina" 
drank up the most precious blood of her citizens! 
Black, and smoking ruins— marked the places 
which had been the habitations of her children ! 
Driven ftt>m their homes. Into the gloomy, and 
almost Impenetrable «wamf«, even tAere— the 
spirit of liberty survived ; and Sooth Carolina, 
susUlned by the example of her Sumpters, and 
Marions, proved, by her conduct, that though 
her $oil might be overrun, the spirit of her peo- 
ple waa invincible. — ffajpu. 

61T. BvLoaiuM ow tbb Nosth. The eulo* 
gium pronounced on the character of the sute 
of South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, 
for her revolutionary, and other merits, meets 
ny hearty coneurrenee. I shall not acknowl- 
sdge, that the honorable member la before me. In 
regard for whatever of distinguished taient, or 
distinguished character. South Curolfaia has pro- 
duced. I dalai part of tho honor: I partake IB 



the pride of her great naoMS. I claim them foi 
countrymen, mm and ail— the Laurens, the But- 
ledgee, the Pinckneya, the Sumpters, the Mari- 
ons—Americans all— whose Ihme Is no more to 
be hemmed in by sUte lines, than their ulents 
and patriotism, were capable of being circum- 
■cribed, within the same narrow limits. 

In their day, and generatk>n, they served, and 
honored the country, and the lekoU country, and 
their renown is of the treasures of the whole 
country. Him, whose honored name the gentle- 
man himself bears— does he suppose me less ca- 
pable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sympa- 
thy for his sufferings, than if his eyes had first 
(»pened upon the light in Massachusetts, instead 
of South Carolina T Sir, does he suppose it in 
his power, to exhibit a Carolina iwim so hri^ktt 
as to produce envy in my bosom t No, sir, in- 
creased gratification, ^nd delight, rather. Sir, I 
thank Ood, that. If I am glfred with little of the 
spirit, which Is said to be able to raise moruls lo 
the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of that 
other spirit, which would dng angels down. 

But sir, let me recur to pleasing recollecttens 
^et me indulge in refreshing remembrances of 
the past— let me Mmind you, that in early times, 
no states cherished greater harmony, both of 
principle, and of feeling, than Massachusetts and 
South Carolina. Would to God, that harmony 
might again return. Shoulder to shoulder they 
went through the revolution— hand in hand, they 
stood round the administration of Washington, 
and felt his pwn great arm lean on them for sup* 
port. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and 
distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such soilsi 
of folse principles since sown. They are weeds, 
the seeds of whkb that same great arm never 
scattered. < 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium 
upon Massachusetts- she needs none. There 
she ie— behold her, and Judge for yourselves. 
There la Boston, and Concord, and L«xlngtoB« 
and Bunker Hill { and there they will remain, for- 
ever. The bones of her sons, fkllen in the great 
struggle for independence, now lie mingled with 
the soU of every state, from New England to 
Georgia ; and there they will lie— forever. 

And, sir, where American liberty raised its 
first voice, and where its youth was nurtured 
and sustained, there It still lives, in the strength 
of iu manhood, and frill of Its original spirit. If 
discord, and disunion shall wound it— if party 
strife, and blind ambition shall hawk at, and 
tear its If folly and madness, if uneasiness under 
salutary and necessary restraint, shall succeed 
to separate It from that union by which alone, 
Its existence Is made sure, it will stand, in tbe 
end, by the side of that cradle In which its In- 
foncy was rocked; It will stretch forth Its arm, 
with whatever of vigor it mhy still reUin, over 
the friends who gather around it; and it will 
foil at last, if fall U mutt, amidst the proudest 
monuments of its own glory, and on the very 
spot of lu origin.— PFctetcr. 

The sweetest cordial— we receive at last. 

Is conscience— of our vlituous actions past. 
Inform younelf, and lastruct othen. 
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•19. LiivKTT Aim Uhtoit. I proftflSfflb, 
111 my career hitherto, to have kept flteadilir in 
Tiew, the proaperity, and honor of the wnole 
country, and tbe preservation of our federal 
union. It is to thai union, we owe our safety 
at home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. It is to that union, that we are chief- 
ly indebted, for whaterer makes us moat proud 
of our countnr. That union we reached, only 
by the disctpune of our virtues, in the severe 
school of adversity. It had its origin, in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate 
oommeroe, and ruined credit. Under its be- 
nign iniluences, these great interests imme- 
diately awoke, as from the dead, and sprang 
ibrth with newness of lift. Every year of its 
duration — ^has teemed with fresh proofs of its 
utility, and its blessings; and although our 
teiritory has stretched out, wider and wider, 
and our population spread &.rtlier and farther, 
they have not outrun its protection, or its be- 
neflts. It has been to us all, a copious fountain 
of national, social, and personal happiness. 

I have not allowed myself, sir, to look be- 
yond ftie union, to see what might lie hidden 
m the dark recess behind. / have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty, 
when the bonds, that unite us together, shall 
be broken asunder. I have not accustomed 
myself— to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, I 
can fothom— 4he depth — of the abyss — below; 
nor could I regard him, as a safe counsellor in 
the aflfhirs of this government, whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, not 
how the union should be preserved, but, how 
tolerable might be the condition of the people, 
when it shall be broken up, and destroyed. 

While the union lasts, we have high, excit- 
ing, gratifying prospects spread out before 
OS, for us, ana our children. Beyond that, I 
seek not to penetrate the vail. God grant, 
that, in my day, at least, that curtain may not 
iise« Goa grant, that on my vision, never 
may be opened what lies behind. When my 
eyes shall be turned to behokL for the last 
tnoBj the sun in heaven, may I not see him 
shining on the broken, and oishonorod fVag- 
ments of a once glorious union ; on states 
dissevered, diseon&nt, belligerent; on a land, 
rent with dvil feuds, or drenched, it may be. 
in flratemal bkxid ! Let their last feeble and 
lin^ring glance, rather, behold the gorgeous 
ensign of the republic, now known, ana hon- 
oreci; throughout the earth, still fiili hi^h ad- 
vanoed, its arms and trophies— streaming m 
their original lustre, not a stripe erased, or 
polluted, nor a single star obecurad— bearing 
ror its motto, no such miserable intenrogatory 
%»^WhatisaUthistoorthP Northosoo^Acr 
words of delusion and folly — Liberty^frst^ 
and union^'Ciflmvards — but aofrywhore, 
spread all over in charactere of losing light, 
blaxing on all its ample Iblds, as they float 
over the sea, and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that othtr 
sentiment, dear to every— Iru^—ilmerMan 
hearts-Liberty and union, noto, and foreoer, 
«ne— and inseparabU ! -'Webster, 

619* mxncLwirv, asd 4 lATiti-raLD. 
How beautiful this night! the balmiest sigh, 
Which vernal lephyrs breathe, in Evening's ear, 
Were diseord, to the speaking qnietode, [vanit, 
nat wrapt this movetoss scene. Heavcn*s ebon 
itadded with stars onntterably bright, 
Huo* which the mocm^ nncloqdsd grandtar rolls, 



Seems like a csiiopy, which Love bath ipread. 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
Yon darkiome rocks, whence icicles depend, 
So Btainiees, that their white and glittering. spires 
Tinge not the moon^s pure beam ; yon castl'd steepi 
Whose banner hangetho'er the time-worn tower, 
So idly, that rapt fkncy, deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace ^-all form a scene, 
Where musing Solitude might love to lift 
Her soul, above this sphere of earthliness i 
Where Silence, undisturbed, might watch alone, 
So cold, to bright, to still ! 

The orb of day, 
In ■outhem climes, o'er ocean'i wavelets field, 
Sinks, sweetly smiling: not the ffaintest breath 
Steals o'er the unruffled deep ; the clouds of eve 
Reflect, unmoved, the lingering beam of day ; 
And Vetper*s image, on the western main, 
Is beautifully ttilL To-morrow comet : 
Cloud upon cloud, in dsrk and deepening mass, 
Roll o'er the blackened waters*, the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 
Tempest unfolds its pinions, o'er the gloom. 
That throuds the boiling lurge ; the pitiless fiend, 
With all his winds, snd lighmings, tracks his prey; 
The torn deep yawns— the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath its jaggod gulfl 

Ah ! whence yon glare 
That firetthe arch of heaven? that dark red tmoke, 
Blotting the tilver moon? The start are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure spangling snow 
Gleams, faintly, thro' the gloom, that gathers round! 
Hark to that roar, whose swift and deafening peals, 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring, 
Startling pale Midnight, on her starry throne ! 
Now swells the intermingling din; the jar, 
Frequent, and frightAiI, of the bursting bomb; 
The fUling beam, the iliriek, the groan, the thout, 
The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage !— loud and mors loud, 
The discord grows; till pale Death shuts the scene, 
And, o'er the conqueror, and the conquered, drawa 
His cold, and bloody shroud. Of all the men. 
Whom day's departing beam saw blooming there. 
In proud, and vigorous health—of all the hearts, 
That beat with anxious life, at sunset there — 
How few survive, how few are beating now ! 
All is deep silence, like the fearful calm, 
That slumbers in the storm's portentous pausa \ 
Save when the frantic wail of widowed love 
Comes, shuddering, on the blast, or the faint moan, 
Widi which some soul bursts from the frame of clay 
Wr^ped round its struggling powers. 

The gray mom [smoke, 
Dawns on the mournful scene; the sulphurous 
Before the icy wind, slow rolls away, 
And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. There, tncks of blood, 
Even 10 the forest's depth, and scattered arms, 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death's m^ could change not, mark the dreadfhl 
Of the out-sallying viclon : far behind, [path 
Black ashes note, where their proud city stood. 
Within yon forest, is a glooomy glen- 
Each tree, which guards its darkness from the day, 
Waves o'sr a warrior's tomb.— SMy* 
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e»0. GoosvxM or Goo. The light of 
nature, the works of creation, the general 
consent of nationsL in harmony with divine 
revelation, attest the being, the perfections^ 
and the providence of God. Whatever cause 
we have, to lament the ftequent hioonsisten- 
cy of human conduct, with this beUef, yet an 
avowed atheist is a monster, that larely 
makes his appearance. God^s government 
of the affairs of the universe, an acknowl- 
edgment of his active, superintending provi- 
dence, over that portion of it, which consti- 
tutes the elobe we inhabit, is rejected, at least 
theoreticaUy, b^ very few. 

That a superior, invisible power, is contin- 
ually employed in managing and controlling 
bv secret, imperceptible, irresistible means^ 
aU the transactions o( the world, is so oAeu 
manifested in the disappointment, as well as 
in the success of our plana, that blind and 
depraved must our minds be. to deny, what 
every dayHi transactions 80 fully prove. The 
excellence of the divine character, especially 
in the exercise of that goodness towards his 
creatures* which is seen in the dispensation 
of their oaily benefits, and in overruling oc-. 
curring events, to the increase of thei^ happi- 
ness, is equally obvious. 

Do we desire evidence of these things 1 
Who is without them, in the experience of 
his own life 1 Who has not reason, to thank 
God for the success, which has attended bia 
exertions in the world 1 Who has not reason 
to thank hini. ibr defeating plans, the accom- 
plishment of which, it has been afterwards 
seen, would have resulted in injury, or ruin ! 
Who has not cause, to present nim the unaf- 
fected homage of a gratefiil heart, for the con- 
sequences or event^ apparently the most un- 
propitious, and for his unquestionable kind- 
ness, in the daily supply or needful mercies 1 

FBOOBBBB OF LIBIBTT. 

Why mass 
Upon the past, with sorrow f Though tho year 
Has gone, to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along, 
Upon it4 heaving breast, a thousand wrecks 
Of glory, and of beauty,— yet why mourn, 
Tbat such is destiny ? Another year 
Sttcceedeth to the past, — in their bright round. 
The seasons come, and go, — the same blue arch, 
That hath hung o'er us, will bang o'er us yet,— 
T%e same pure stars, that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still, atrwiligfai's gentle hour, 
Like lilies, on the tomb of Day,— and still, 
Man will remain, to dream, as he hath dreamed, 
And mark the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the Vorikh oC old Affections,— Hope, 
And Joy, and great Ambition— will rise op, 
As they have risen, — and their deeds will be 
Brighter, than those engraven on the scroll— 
Of parted eenmries. Even now, the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves, 
Lifii's great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths, 
And struggling to be firoe. 
A* some tall eUfft that lifts its awAd^brm, 
Swells from the eolc, and midway leaves the tsmn, 
Tbo!' round its breast, the rolling iioudi are spread, J 
Eternal nmsfcte^—settles on its head. 
Whatis/oms? Ayimey'tf life in eflUn* Imath. | 



n* orttarrf, t^ iMMdteo, HMdM^-taaiM unM-wood, 

Ami tMry hmd ipot, whica^my j^^bMy knew ; 
The wide^preMiiBcyend, ud Ike mfll which Hoorf fay It, 

Hm M4i^ Uil ikB ttMl, wtera tte cotaMtf lefl ; 
llMoot of mjfatktr, Ikedairy ham ajtb it, 

ikad e'BB tk* rale AmcM, »Ueb bnff !■ UK Mril / 
Tha old oatan bucket, tke vvn-lna^ boekot, 
The iNo»«ovend bodul, wkkk kni« ki Ike teriL 
Thetaweo i wdwB Md I kelt«e*<>ea»Mw; 

For (2^ at noon, whM reliined Am tke jUd; 
I iMDd k> the lowee of an oiKMte ptoMM, 

llieptiner, wMl tMMCciC, tkit Mtfura en yieU. 
How aideBt I Mind It, wbk kude that wwcffoiniv/ 

JLod fuiefc-io tke wklie-fNMtled teUom It fal) i 
TiMinon, wUb Ike ombloD of fniM orerSowii^ 

JUiA drlppiof Witt eoobMw, it nm from Ike weli ; 
The cdd oakea £i«M, the *«m-t»aiid bucket, 
~ ifheioetL 



Bow neerf— fttnlke xi«0i— moMy Mat— to Ncdreil^ 

JU poiaod on the cur»-it iKliaed to mj Uft ! 
Zbt a MI Uuriii^ faiW^eoaU tanpt an to leaae ity 

Thoivh filled with the aector, tiiat JvpUarOpa. 
lad tiottv hr rtmamt—tnmk the hnr'd ritnoHm, 

The tnrof ngrtl will intmriMly iwell, 
le/awt y -ie wti to mf/aUm^plantatiarK 

Aad«<fto Ibrthe faidM, whk:k hanp hi the wdl; 
TlM old ootet backet, the Avn^nond backet, 
The r mm t o nm d bqcha^ whtchkofift intketeA 

6911. RioHT or FaKB Discussioir. Im* 
portant, as I deem it. to discnas, on all prop- 
er occaaions, the ^Ucy of the measures^ at 
present pursued, it is still more importuit 
to maintain the right of such discnasion, in 
its full, and just extent. Sentiments, lately 
sprung up, and now growing ftshionabte, 
make it necessary to be explicit on thisiwint. 
The more I perceive a disposition — to check 
the freedom of inquiry, by extravagant, and 
unconstitutional pretences, the fiinier shall 
be the tone, in which I shall assert, and the 
freer the manner, in which I shall exercise it. 

It is the ancient and undoubted preroga- 
tive of this people— to canvaas pubhc meaa- 
ures, and the merits of public men. It is a 
''home bred right," a fireside privilege. It 
hath ever been enjoyed in every house, cot- 
tage, and cabin, in the nation. It is not to be 
drawn into controversy. It is as imdoubted, 
as the right of breathing the air, or vralJdng 
on the earth. Belonging to jmvate life, as a 
ri^htAt belongs to public life, as a duty/ and 
it IS the last duty which those, whose reni^ 
sentative I am, shall find me to abandon. 
Ainung, at all times, to be courteous, and 
temperate in its use, except, when the right 
itselr shall be questioned, I shall then canry 
it to its extent I shall place myself on the 
extreme boundary of my right, and bid de- 
fiance to any arm, that would move me from 
m^groond. 

This high, constitutional privilege, I shall 
defend, and exercise, vritkin this house, and 
wUhout this house, and in all places; in tima 
of peaety and in all times. Living, I shall 
assert It ; and. should I leave no other inheri- 
tance to my children, by the blearing of Gody 
I will leave them the inheritance of free prin- 
ciples, and the example of a manly, mde- 
pandent, and constitutional defence of them. 

Grasp the whole world of reason, life, and iiMi^ 
In one elose wywXemotbmmfoUnuf 
HappHTj as kmdtm, in vhntiiet degree, 
A heifbt of N»w-is height of <ftaii^. 
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SMI* Pbacb awd Wak CoKTKA8TBD« 
Tha moralito of peqcrful times — is directly 
oppOBite to the maxims of war. The ftinda- 
mental rule of the first is — to do good ; of the 
latter, to inflict injuries. The former — com- 
mands us to succor the oppressed ; the latter 
to overwhelm the defenceless. The former 
teachea men to love their enemies; the latter, 
to make themselves terrible to strangers. 

The rules of morality — ^will not suner us tp 
promote the dearest mterest, by falsehood; 
the maxims of war applaud it, when employ- 
ed in the destruction of others. That a famil- 
iarity with such maxims, must tend to harden 
the neartj as well as to pervert the nKml sen- 
timents, 18 too obvioMs to need illustration. 

The natural consequence of their preva- 
lence is — an unfeeling, and unprincipled am- 
bition, with an idolatry of talents, and a con- 
tempt of virtue; whence the esteem of man- 
Idnd is turned fW>m the humble, the beneficent, 
and the j?ood, to men who are qualified, by a 
genius, fertile in expedients, a courage, that 
IS never appalled, and a heart, that never pit^ 
ies, to become the d^troyers of the earth. 

While the philanthropist is devising means 
to mitieate the evils, and augment the happi- 
ness of the world, a fellow-worker together 
with God, in exploring, and giving effect to 
the benevolent tendencies of nature; the 
wcvrior — ^is revolving, in the gloomy recesses 
of his capacious mind, plans of f\iture devests 
ation and ruin. 

Prisons, crowded with captives; cities, emp- 
tied of their inhabitants; nelds, desolate and 
waste, are among his proudest trophies. The 
&bric of his fame is cemented with tears and 
blood; and if his name is wafted to the ends 
of the earth, it is in the shrill cry of suflering 
humanity: in the curses and imprecationB 
of those wnom his sword has reduced to des- 
pair. 

693. nmoRTAL mivd. 

When coldneM— wraps this suffering clay, 
Ab, whither— strays the immortal mlndT 

It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
Bat leaves its darkened dust behind. 

Then, unembodied, ck>th it trace, 
By steps, each planei^s heavenly wayf 

Or fill, at onoe, the realms of space, 
A thing of eyes, that all aurvey ? 

Eternal, boondless, andecayed, 

A tbooghl nnsaen, but seeing all, 
All, all in earth, or skies displayed, 

Sniall it survey, shall it recall; 
Each fainter trace, that memory holds, 

8o darkly— of departed years. 
In one broad glance— the soul beholds, 

And all, that was, at once appears. 

Before creation peopled earth, 

Itt eye shall loU— 4hr(High chaos back ; 
And whon the farthest heaven had birth, 

The ipirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars, or makes. 

Its glance, dilate o'er all to be. 
While sun is quenched, or systeia breaks; 

Fixed— in its own etemity. 

Above all k>ve, hope, hate, or ftar, 

It lives all passionless, and pure; 
An age shall fleet, like earthly year; 

lis years, as moments, ehall endure. 
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Away, away, without a wing, 

(ytr all, tkfough all, its thoughu shall fly; 
A nameless, and etenial thing, 

Forgetting— what it wai to die. — Bf/ron. 

GK!ruTirs Taste. To the eye of taste, each 
season of the year has its peculiar beauties; 
nor does the venerable oak, when frineed with 
the hoary ornaments of winter, aflbro: a pros- 
pect, less various, or delightful, than, when 
decked in the most luxuriant foliage. Is, then, 
the winter of lifb — connected with no associa- 
tions, but those of horror 1 This can never 
be the'case, until ideas of contempt — are asso- 
ciated with ideas of wisdom, and experience; 
associations, which the cultivation of true 
taat^*-would effectually prevent Suppose 
the person, who wishes to improve on na>- 
ture s nhin, should apply to the artificial fiorist 
to deck the bare botigns of his spreading oak 
with ever-blooming roses; would it not be 
soon discovered, that, in deserting nature, he 
had deserted taste 1 It should be remembered, 
that the coloring of nature, whether in the ani- 
mate, or inanimate creation, never fails to har- 
monize with the object; tliat her most beauti- 
ftil hues are often transient, and excite a more 
lively emotion from that very circumstance. 

65I4* OAMDLKB^ WIFE. 

Dukli the nigM ! Ifovr duk ! No llfht ! No Bra! 

Cold, oa tha haulh, the tart aial qwrki aipsc I 

8hiv«riBf, A» wiftdwi, bf tlwemlta rida, 

rte Ua, who pIcdfMl bw |o(P»-4u« fMT • Artft: 

••BMkSmahlataMip! Hbl-mipMftl-'TisiaaBl" 

Tkk !~Tkk &-•' How wmrOj the tine mwk obI 

Whjr ibould ha laara me dm?— He once waa kind! 

AnA I telMMri 1 would ]Mt!-How nad !— How blind! 

•'Heat thee, uy babe!— Rert oa'—TU hui^er^ trj ! 

Slacp!— Ftr thara k no ftwdl— Tha ftmt b drjl 

rkaoina, and eold their waaiylBf wort: have doaa. 

MfbautBortbrnkliLndthevI" Tha doek atrfliaa one. 

«H«AI *ltathadle»taKi Tail ba^Uwe! battteva! 

For tbkl-.-fiirlhii he leevea ne to deqMir ! 

Learta lore ! icarea tnith ! bb wlfc ! iku dkOtf .' fcr what? 

Tha wantan'k 01110— the villain— and tba aot! 

•Yet m not eune bfiA. No! tfa all in vsla! 

Tk hMV 1o wnJt, bat aiiie hem eoBM again ! 

And I conid itorv% ai^ bkMMa, bat far you, 

My^hildl-MtcUfai/OhiftaBd!" Tba dock atiikaa tiro. 

«Baikl HowlhOiiflB-baanlcreahi! The blaat bowk bj. 

Moaal BoaBl A diiie awdk throoih tba doody dtfl 

Hal tkhkkltodc! laeanta!— bacooaeafloeeiDore!" 

TkbultbabttiaeflKpal Tl7k>|MkOte! 

"CanbedeKrtwtbua! Heknowtlatar, 

Niiht after nigtat, In loDcUneaa, to pray 

rarbkwli iiu e nd yatbeaaainotoar! 

MO! no ! It eaanC bol Ha wai be ban ! 

MNeatk MM cbaal7, daar oaa, to nr bnrt I 

ThoaMeoldl ThoaM fraaninic ! Bat wn m0I not pait ! 

HitfMtad i-I dk I— Father !— It k not he! 

Oh, God! protect my diild!" Tha ekwk itrlkai thne. 

Tba7*re tone, they're gone! the ^Inmcrinf apark iMtb fladi— 

The wifc. and child, an nomber^ with the dsd. 

On Ota edd anlh, ooktretefaad in aolenn raat, 

The babe by, (koMR OB Hi aoeMi^ bnaatt 

The paUar ewa at iMl-bat an waa o>iBfw. 

DrMd iOaaca reigBM anoidi— tba dodi atiuck bar!— Cbnte. 
Good n ess is only greatness in itself; 

It rests not oa externals, nor iu worth 
Derives— from gorgeous pomp, or glittering pelA 

Or chance of anns, or accident of birth ; 
It lays its foundations in the soul. 

And piles a tower of virtue id the skies. 
Around whose pinnacle^mojestic— roll 

The clouds of globt, siarr'd with angel eyei^ 
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I had a dream, which waa not all a draam. 
The bright sun waa extlnguiafaed, and the ataia 
Did wander, darkling, in the eternal apace* 
Rayleaa, and pathleai.and the iejr earth 
Swung bUnd,and blackening, in the noonleaa air ; 
Mom came, and went—and came, and bro*t no 
And men forgot their paaaions, in the dread [day; 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chilled— into a selfish prayer (br light : 
And they did hrt by watch-fires; and the thronesi 
The palaces of crowned kings, the huts. 
The habitations of all things, whieh dwell,— 
Were hnrnt for beaoons ; cities were consumed. 
And men w're gatber*d roand their biasing luwies, 
To look once more into each other's fhce : 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes, and their mountain torch. 

A fearfVil hope— was all— the world contained: 
Forests were set on fire ; tout, hour by hoar, 
7*hey fell, and fhded, and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash, and all was black. 
The brows of men, by the despairing light. 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as, by Ata, 
The flashes fell opon them. Some lay down. 
And hid their eyes, and wept ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon tlieir clenched hands,andsmilM; 
And others hurriad to and fto, and fed 
Their Aineral piles with IViel, and looked ofp, 
With mad diaquletude, on the dull sky. 
The pall of a past world ; and then again. 
With curses, east them down upon the dust. 
And gnashed their teeth, and howled. The wild 

birds shrieked. 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground. 
And flap their useless wfngs : the wildest bmtea 
Came tame, and tremulous ; and yipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the ibultltade. 
Hissing, but stingless—they were slain for food. 

And War, which for a moment was no more, 
Did glut himself again— a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sat sullenly apart. 
Gorging himself In gloom : no loVe was left; 
All earth was but one thought^-and that was 
Immediate and inglorious $ and men [death. 
Died, and their bonea mere as tombless aa their 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured; [flesh: 
Even dogs assailed their masters^all save one. 
And he was falthAii to a corse, and kept 
The bird», and beasts, and fliraiahed men, at bay. 
Till hunger clung them, or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank Jaws ; himself, sought out no 
But, with a piteous, and perpetual moan, [food, 
And a quick, desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress— he died. 

The crowd was (hmished by degress ; Imt two 
Of an enormous city did survive. 
And they were enemies ; they met besida 
The dying embers— of an altar- place, 
Where had been heaped a mass of holy tblnga. 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up, [hands. 
And, shivering, scraped, with their cold, skeleton 
The feeMe ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a ilame, 
Which waa a mockery ; then they lifted 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspecU; saw, and shrieked, anddtod, 



Brea of their mutaal hldaoosnais they di«d, 
Unknowing who he was, upon whose brow— > 
Famine had written Jknd. Tlie world was voM; 
The populous, and the powerful was a lump— 
Seasonless, harbless, treeless, manless, lifeless ', 
A lump of death— a chaos of bard elay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean, all stood still. 
And nothing stirred, within ihclr silent depihs; 
Blilps, sailorless,lay rotting on the sea, [dropped, 
And their masts fell down piecemeal ; as they 
They slept, on the abyss, without a surge : 
The waves were dead; the tides were in their 

grave; 
The moon, their mistress? had expired before ; 
The winds were withered In the stagnant air. 
And the clouds perished ; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them ; «A«— was the uatvsrsi.- Bf 'a. 
•M. Trub Pliasure Dbtissd. We 
are alfiicted with delightful aenaatioiia, when 
we aee the inanimate parts of the creation, 
the meadow8» flowers, and trees, in a flour- 
idling state. There must be some rooted 
melancholy at the heart, when all nature ap- 
pears smiling about us, to hinder us ftom 
corresponding with the rest of the creation, 
and joining m the tmiverBal chorus of joj. 
But if meadows and trees, in their chemul 
verdure, if flowers, in their bloom, and all the 
vegetable parts of the creation, in their most 
advantageous dress, can inspire sladness into 
the heart, and drive away all sadness but de- 
spair; to see the rational creation happy, and 
flourishing, ought to give us a pleasure as 
much superior, as the latter is to the fonner. 
In the scale of being. But the pleasure is 
•till heightened, if we ourselves have been in- 
strumental, in contributing to the happiness 
of our feUow-creatunas, if we have helped to 
raise a heart, drooping beneath the weight of 
grief, and revived that barren and dnr land, 
where po water was, with reft«shing sDoweis 
of love and kindness. 

Tin WILVBRmBSS OP Miicn. 
There Is a wilderness, wore dark 

Than groves of flr^-«a Huron^ shore ; 
And in that cheerless region, hark! 

How serpeais hiss! bow moasten roar! 
'TIS not among the untrodden isles, 

Of vast Superior's stormy lake. 
Where social comfort sever smiles. 

Nor sunbeams— pierce the tengled brake : 
Nor, is it in the deepest shade. 

Of India's tiger-haunted wood ; 
Nor western forests, onsurvey'd. 

Where crouching panthers— lurk for Uood; 
TIs In the dark, uncultur'd sovl, 

By BDucATioir unrefin'd— 
Where hissing Malice, VIees fool, 
And all the hateftil Passions prowl— 
The fklghtftil WiLDBMBsa or Mvb. 
Were man 
But eonsunt, he were perfect; that one emr-' 
Fills him with flivlte ; makes him nut through al 

sins; 
Inconstancy— felts off— ere it begins. 
Vice la a BM»ster of sueh hatefhl nlea. 
That, to be hated— needs but to be seeaf 
Tet, seen too oft— fkalllar whh bar fees, 
We first endure, then pity, then t 
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•»7. Gxirnjf. The ftvorite idea of ^ jg^e- 
&iU8 among us, is of one, who never studieB, 
otr who studies nobody can tell when; at mid- 
night or at odd timesi and intervals, and now 
and then strikes out, " at a heat," as the phrase 
is, some wonderful production. This is a 
character that has figured largely in the his- 
tory of our literature, in the person of our 
Fieldings, our Savages, and our Steeles; 
" loose Mows about town, or loungers in the 
country," who slept hi ale-houses, and wrote 
in bar-rooms ; who took up the pen as a ma- 
gician's vrand, to supply thehr wants, and, 
when the pressure of necessity was reliered. 
resorted again to their carousals. Your real 
genius is an idle, irregular, vagabond sort of 
personage ; who muses in the nelds, or dreams 
Dy the fireside; whose strong impulses— that 
is the cant of it— must needs hurry him into 
wild irregularities, or foolish eccentricity; 
who abhors order, and can bear no restrauit, 
and eschews all labor : such a one as Newton 
or Milton ! What ! they must have been ir- 
regular, else they were no gjeniuses. ** The 
young man," it is. often said, "has genius 
enough, if he would only study." Now, the 
truth IS, as I shall take the Uberty to state it, 
that the genius wiU study; it is that in the 
mjnd which does study : that is the very na- 
ture of it I care not to say, that it will al- 
ways use books. All study is not jneading, 
any more than all reading is study. 

Attention it is, though other quahties belong 
to this transcendent power, — attention it is, 
that is the veiy soul of genms ; not the fixed 

gre, not the i^ring over a book, but the fixed 
ought It 18, inlhct, an action of the mind, 
which is steadily concentrated upon one idea, 
or one series of ideas, which collects, in one 
point, the rays of the soul, till they search, 
penetrate, and fire the whole train of its 
thoughts. And while the fire bums within, 
the outside may be indeed cold, indifferent, 
negligent, absent in appearance; he maV be 
an idler, or a wanderer, apparently without 
aim. or intent ; but still the fire bums withJn. 
And what thoug^h '* it bursts ibrth," at lengthy 
as has been said^ ** like volcanic fiies, with 
spontaneous, original| native force 1" It only 
snows the intense action of the elements be- 
neath. What though it breaks forth— like 
lightning from the cloud 1 The electric fire 
had been coilecttng in the firmament, through 
many a sUent, dear, and calm day. What 
though the might of genius appears in one 
decisive blow, strack in some moment of high 
debate, or at the crisis of a nation's peru ! 
That mighty energy, though it may have 
heaved in the breast of Demosthenes, was 
once a feeble infant thought A mothers eye 
watched over its dawnings. A ftither's caro 
guarded its early youth. It soon trod, with 
youthftil steps, the halls of learning, and 
found other lathers to wake, and to vratch for 
it, even as it finds them here. It went on ; 
but silence was upon its path, and the deep 
tbrurglin^s of the Inward soul silently minis- 
terea to it The elements around breathed 
upon it, and ''touched it to finer issues." 
The golden ray of heaven fell upon it, and 
ripened its expanding faculties. The slow 
revolutions of years slowly added to its col- 
lected energies and treasures ; tiU, in its hour 
of jdory, it stood forth imbodied in the form 
of nving, commanding, irresistible eloquence. 
The world wonders at the manifestation, and 
«ysb " Stange, strange, that it iboold ooin# 



thus uBsought^unpiemeditated, nnprepar'd V" 
But the truth is, there is no more a miracle in 
it, than there is in the towermg of the pre- 
eminent forest^tree, or in the flowing or the 
mighty, and irxeslBtible river, w in the wealth, 
ana waving of the boundleai harvest—Deu^ey. 

698. TBI THIXX BLACK CBOWB. 

Two honest trsdesmen— meetiog in the Strand, 
One, took the other, briskly by the hand ; 
*<Hark ye," said he, ** *tis an odd itory this, 
About the crows !"— " I donn know what h !$,'» 
Replied his friend.— ^* No! Pm ittrprised at that; 
Where I come from h is the common chat : 
But yoo shaU hear : an odd affair indeed ! 
And that it happened, they are all sgreed : 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 
A gentleiniaLn, that lives not far from 'Change, 
This week, in short, as all the alley knows, 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crows." 
" Impossible !'W" Nay, but its really true, 
I had it fkam good hands, and so naay you.'* 
" Piom whose, I pray?" So, having named the man, 
Straight to inquire— his carious comrade ran. 
" Sir, did yoa tell "—relating the afihir^ 
" Yes, sir, I did ; and if its worth your care, 
Ask Mr. Snch-SrOne, he told if me ; 
But, by the by, Hwas two black orows, not three." 
Resolved to trace so wondrons an event, 
Whip to the third, the virtuoso went. [Aet, 

"Sir,"— and so ft>rtb— "Why,yes; the thug's a 
Though, in regard to number, not exact; 
It was not two black crows, 'twas only one ; 
The truth of that, you may depend upon, 
The gentleman himself told me the case, (place." 
•'Where may I find himf" *< Why,— in each a 
Away he goes, and, having ibund him outf— 
" Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt." 
Then, to his last infermant, he referred. 
And begged to know if true, what he had heard. 
"Did you, sir, throw up a black crow?" "Not I!" 
" Bless me ! how people propagate a lie ! [one. 
Black cro^rs have been thrown up, three, two, and 
And here I find, at last, all comes to none ! • 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all?" 
" Crow— ciow— perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over." • And pray, sir, what was 'i ?" 
" Why, I was horrid sick, and, at the last, 
I did throw up, and told my neighbor so, 
Something that was as black, sir, as a crow." 

The HiohxstOccvpatiov ofGbxius. To 
diffuse useful information, to ihither intelleo- 
tual refinement, sure forenmners of moral im- 
provement, to hasten the coming of that bright 
day, when the dawn of general knowleage 
shaD chase away the lazy, lingering ndste, 
even from the base of thegroat social pyramid ; 
thu, inifeed, is a high caHing, in whieh the most 
splendid talents and consummate virtue may 
weU press onward, eager to bear a part. 

Howaeoft— lovM— Qies away ! yet, as I wotdk it, 
Methinks, by the sk>w progress ofthis hand, 
I should have liv'd an ag»— since jftUtrdaify 
And hae$ an age to lh$. Still, on it creeps, 
£a€h little moment at anotiur^s heels, 
Of such small partB as these, and men bok batkp 
Worn and dewiUcr>li, wondming'-bovr it U. 
Thou travePst— like a »kip, hi the wide eoMn, 
Which hath no 6e«fMltng shore to mark its jmfr«f . 
O xaa! ere long, I sbsll have ^pim with thee. 
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. Px»iiT*8 ViCTOBT. Were an^fthing 

wanting, to perpetHate the fiune of this vic- 
tory, it would be safficiently memorable, Arom 
the scene where it was fought This war has 
been distinguished, by new and peculiar char- 
acteristics. Naval warfiire has been carried 
into the exterior of a continent, and navies, 
a^ if by magic, launched from among the 
depths of the forest ! The bosom of peace- 
ful lakes, which, but a short time since, were 
scarcely navigated by man, except to be 
skimmed by the light canoe of the savaf^, 
have all at once been ploughed by hostile 
ships. The vast silence, that had reigned, 
ftir ages, on these mighty waters, was broken 
by the thunder of artillery, and the affrighted 
savage— stared, with amazement, from his 
covert, at the sudden apparition of a sea- 
fight, amid the solitudes of the wilderness. 

The peal of war has once sounded on that 
lake, but probably, will never sound again. 
The last roar of cannon, that died along her 
shores, was the expiring note of British dom- 
ination. Those vast, eternal seas will, per- 
haps, never again be the separating space, 
between contending nations ; out will be em- 
bosomed — ^within a mighty empire ; and this 
victory, which decided their fate, will stand 
imrivalled, and alone, deriving lustre, and 
perpetuity, fh>m its singleness. 

In ftiture times, when ue shores of Erie shall 
horn with a busy population : when towns, 
and cities, shall brighten, where now, ex- 
tend the dflxk tangled forest ; when ports shall 
spread their arms, and lofty barks shall ride, 
where now the canoe is fastened to the stake ; 
when the present age shaD have grown into 
venerable antiquity, and the mists of fiible 
begin to ^ther round its history, then, will 
the inhabitants of Canada look back to this 
battle we record, as one of the romantic 
achievements of the davs of yore. It will 
stand first on the page of their local legends, 
and in the marvellous tales of the borders. 
The fisherman, as he loiters along the beach, 
will point to some half-buried cannon, com>- 
ded with the rust of time, and will speak of 
#ocean warriors, that can^ from the snores of 
the Atlantic; while the boatman, as he trims 
bin sail to the breeze, will chant, in rude dit- 
ties, the name of Perry, the early hero of 
Lake Erie^— Irving. 



TwM Slander, ftUed her OKNith, iMnth lying words, 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The man, 
In whom thii spirit entered, was undone. 
His tongue— was set on ire of bell, his heart- 
Was black as death, his legs were faint with haste 
To propagate the lie, his soul had framed. 
His pillow— was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached. 
Broken friendships, snd ^ striie of brotherhoods ; 
Tet did he spare his sleep, snd hear the ek>ck 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed. 
Devising miichief more ; and early rose, 
And made most hellish raenls of good men% names. 
From door to door, you might hare Men him qpeed, 
Or, placed amidst a group of gaping fools, 
And whispering in their ears, with his foul lips; 
Peace fled the neighborhood, in which he mside 
His haunts; and, like a moral pestilence, 
Before his breath— the healthy shoots and bloom 
Of social joy and happiness, decayed. 
Fools only, in his company were teeai 



And those, forsaken of God, and to themselves glv- 
The prudent shunned him, and his house, [en up. 
As one, who had a deadly moral plague ; 
And fain all would have shunned him, at the day 
or judgment ; but in vain. All, who gave ear, 
With greediness, or, wittingly, their tongues 
Made herald to his lies, around him wailed; 
While on his face, thrown back by injured men, 
In characters of ever-blushing shame, 
Appeared ten thousand slanders, all his own. 

030. True Fri knuship. Damon and Py- 
thias, of the PythaKoreatt sect in philosophy, 
lived in the time of Dionysius, the tyrant or 
Sicily. Their mutual friendship was so 
strong, that they were ready to die Ibr one 
another. One of the two, (for it is not known 
which,) being condemned to death, by the ty- 
rant, obtained leave to go into his own coun- 
try, to settle his aflairs, on condition, that the 
other should consent to be imprisoned in his 
stead, and put to death ibr him, if he did not 
return, before the day of execution. The at- 
tention of every one, and esjjecially of the ty- 
rant himseU; was excited to the highest pitdL 
as every body was curious, to see what would 
be the event of so strange an afiair. When 
the time was ahnost ehipsed.and be who was 
gone did not appear ; the rashness of the oth- 
er, whose sangume friendship had put him 
upon running so seemingly desperate a has* 
ard, was tmiversally blamed. But he still de- 
ckired, that he had not the least shadow of 
doubt m his mind, of his friend's fidelity. The 
event showed how well he knew him. He 
came in due time, and surrendered himself to 
that fate, which he had no reason to think he 
should escape ; and which he did not desiie 
to escape, by leaving his friend to suffer in 
his place. Such fidelity softened, even the 
savage heart of Dionysius himself. He pa^ 
doned the condemned; he gave the two 
friends to one another, and begged that they 
would take himself in for a third. 

TBB COBAL GROVS. 

Deep— In the wave, is a coral grove, 
Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish rove. 
Where the sea-flower— spreads lis leaves of blae^ 
That never are wet, with fallen dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green, and glassy brins. 
The floor it of sand, like the mountain drift. 

And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 

Their bows, where the tides and billows flow; 
The vrater is calm and still below, 

For the winds and the waves are absent there, 
And the sands— are bright as the stars, thai glow 

In the moticmless fields of vpper air : 
There, with its waving blade of green, 

The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the pulse Is seen 

To blush, like a banner, bathed in slaughter: 
There, vrith a light and easy motion, 

The fiui-ooral sweeps through the clear deep les; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean, 

Are bending like com, on the upland lea: 
And life, in rare and benatiftil fonns, 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe, when the wrathful Spirit of i 

Has made the top of the waves his own. 
Pride goelh before destnctioa. 
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eai. Bfttrrrs' HJLrav«vx oh Cksak's, 
DxATH. Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! 
bear me — for my cause; and be silent, that 
you may bear. Believe me— for mine honor ; 
and have respect to mine honor, that you may 
believe. Censure me in your wisdom: and 
awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any, in this assembly, any 
deer friend of Cesar's, to him I say that Bru- 
tus' love to Cesar— was no less than his. If, 
then, that friend demand, why Brutus— rose 
' against Cesar, this is my answer : Not that I 
loved Cesar— less, but, that I loved Rome 
more. Had you rather Cesar were living, and 
die all slaves; than that Cesar were dead, to 
liv« all freemen 1 As Cesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fbrtunate, I rejoice at it ; 
as he was valiant, I honor him ; but, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears' 
for his love, joy — ^for his fbrtune, honor — ^fbr 
his valor, and death— for his ambition. Who's 
here so base, that would be a bondman 1 if 
any, speak ; tor him — have I offended. W ho's 
here so rude, that would not be a Roman 1 if 
any, speak 1 for him — ^have I offended. Who's 
here so vile, that will not love his country 1 if 

any, speak ; for him — have I oflTended. 1 

pause for a reply. 

None ! then none — have I offended. I have 
done no more to Cesar, than you should do to 
Brutus. The question of his death — is en- 
rolled in the capitol ; his glory not extenuated, 
wherein he was worthy : nor his offences en- 
forced, for which he sullered death. 

Here comes his bodv, mourned by Ma>k 
Antony; who, though ne had no hatia In his 
death, shall receive the benefit of his dyin^, a 
place in the commonwealth ; as, which of you 

•haU noti— With this I depart that as I 

•lew my best lover — for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death. 

63a. ACCOHPLXSltEB TOURO LADT. 

She shone, at every concert; whiire are bought 
Tickets, by all \rlu> wish them, for a dollar ; 

She patromsed the theatre, and ihoaght, 
That Wallack looked extremely well In RoUa ; 

She fell in love, as all the ladies do, 

With Mr. Simpson— talked as k>udly, too, 

As any beauty of the highest grade. 

To the gay circle in the box betfide her; 
And when the pit— half vexed, and half afraid, 

With looks of nnothered indignation eyed her; 
She calmly met their gaze, and stood before 'em, 
Smiling at vulgar taste, ond mock decorum. 
And though by no means a "Bas bleu," she had 

For literature, a roost becoming passion; 
Had skimmed the latest novels, good, and bad. 

And read the Croakers, when they were in 
fashion; 
And Dr. Chalmers' sermons, of a Sunday ; [gundi. 
And Woodworth's Cabinet, and the new Salma- 

8he was among the first, and warmest patrons 

Qf QM«<M«)8 conversaziones, where, [matrons, 
In rainbow groups, our bright eyed maids, and 

On science bent, assemble; to prepare 
Themselves for acting weU, in life, their part, 
As wives and mothers. There she leaniM by heart 
Words, to the witches in Macbeth anknown, 
HydraoUes, hydrosiatles, and pnsumatics, 



Dioptrics, optics, katoptrics, carbon, 

Chlorine, and iodine, and aerostatics ; 
Also,— why frogs, for want of air, expire; 
And how to set the Tappan sea on fire! 
In all the modem languages, she was 

Exceedingly well versed ; and had devoted, 
To their attainment, &r more time than has, 

By the best teachers lately, been aUottad; ' 
For she had taken lessons, twice a week, 
For a full month in each; and she oould speak 
French and Italian, equally as well 

As Chinese, Portuguese, or German; and 
What is still more surprising, she could spell 

Most of oar tongest English words, offhand ; 
Was quite familiar in Low Dutch and Spanish, 
And thot of studying modem Greek and Danish. 
She sang divinely : and in " Love's young dream," 

And *-Fanny dearest," and "The soldier's bride ;» 
And every song whose dear delightful theme, 

Is '< Love, stiU k>ve," had oft till midnight tried 
Her finest, k>ftiest pigeouf-wings of sound, 
Waking the very watchmen far aroand.— iroflec*. 

633. Chakitt. Thoueh I speak— with 
the tongues of men, and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all myste- 
ries, and all knowledge ; and though I have 
all ftiith, so that I could remove moimtains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it proflteth me 
nothing. Charity— suffereth long, and is kind; 
charity— envieth not ; charity — ^vaunteth not 
itself; it is not puffed up ; doth not behave it- 
self unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not 



all things, endureth all things. 

Charity— never feileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fiiil; whether there 
be tongues, they soaU cease ; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know, in ijart, and we prophecy, in part But, 
when that which is perfect. \a come, then that, 
which is in part, shall be done away. 

When- 1 was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things. For now, we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then, face to fiice: now, I know 
in part; but then, shall I know, even as also 
I am known. And now abideth ihith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of these 
is charity.- 5/ PauU 

XAXLT VOnVQ XSm PRATES. 

When first thy eyes unvail, give .thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies— but forerun 
The spirit's duty ; true hearts— spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do— to the sun ; 
Give him thy first thots then, so— shall thou keep 
Him company— all day, and in him— sleep. 
Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer— should 
Dawn with the day ; there are set— awful hour*— 
'Twixt heaven and us ; the manna— was not good 
AAer sun rising; for day— sullies flowers: 
Rise— to prevent the sun ; sleep— doth sins glat, 
And heaven's gate opens, when the world's is shut 
OoBfsne witk afetnrt% cten, tad NS h« S 
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684. SAtLOS BOT*t DBXAM. 

b tloBbcn or midnight, tbe MiloK boy ky ; 

lib hiBBNk tirvv kiOM^ »t thi ifioit of ffae wial ; 
But wB klk wo f , Md w»My« biiCTO fcw »w»y, 



B« dnuDi oTlib bono, of hit d«r Mtin bowvn, 
Anl pleuarattaat waited an Ufa% mnrjwon; 

Wbilo —loqr rtooJ MawMjt, \mUeonni witli Aswin, 
Ind raHorad OTHy roM, but Mentad ite Ikon. 

TkM lucy, bar ngknl plnhn ipraid wM^ 



Mow kr, fcr bebind biB^ Um graen waten (Udo, 

And fba eol of U« brabthm Uomm bit ejrv. 
Tbe JcMiaine dunben in ftnrer o'br tbe tbatch, 

And (be iwdlow liiv tweet, ft«ni bar Mrt in the waJl ; 
AUtiwibll^ #<tbtniH|iatl, bo nkm tho bleb, 

And tbo TOtew of lowi onM rqilf fta bk odL 
A IMbflrbMdi ihr bim, with loofaordolight, 

Bb dMk b iai|Mwl«d, with a motboH warn tew, 
And the lipa of the bor, ia a km-kfai unite, 

With the lip* of the maid, whom lua boMn hold* dmir. 
The faaaitof the iiocpcr beab high la bia biwat, 

Jof qoidumbii|Mlw-«II hhfauiUiipaieemo>r, 
And a monmr of tanilnem Oteala through bb Ml- 

« O Old, thou teK feloMd me-I aak ftrno morb" 
Ah, wlmtbtbat Ibmo which now bimli on bb ejrei 

Ah, wlMt b tlMt atnad, which now lanuM hb oar t 
>Tb the Ugbtaing*t nd glare, painting bei] on the ikyi 

Tb the dub of the thnntkr, the groan of the iphau ! 
B« aprio^ fton hb bunmefc-bo fflea to the deck, 

AmaamMntoonftonta him with ImagM dire— 
WUd winib,and wavm drive Um vmrnl a wmk- 

Tha mmb Or in iplinten— the ahrauda an on fin I 
Like nountalM, the bOlowa tnaaendotMly fweU— 

In vain the bet wntch calb on Blaiy to mve ; 
Unaaen baab orq>bito an wrii«ing bb knoll, 

And the daalh-uvel flape bb bnad wing o'er the wmve I 
Oh I milor boy, woe to thy dnam of deUght ! 

In daitaem diamlvea the gay froat^work of Mb*— 
TVIien now lathe plciun that boqr touched bright, 

Thy panotf fond pnaiun, and tove^ honeyed kba I 
Oh! aaiiorboyi nflorboyl never again 

Bball home, tove, or kladnd, thy wbhm npay { 
Dnbleamd, and uahooond, down deep in the main, 

Foil many amon hthem, thy frame ihall decay. 
No tomb diall e^ plead to nmembnnee for thee, 

Or ndeem form, or fream, from the merailea raffe } 
But the white foam of warn rfall thy wtndii«4heet bc^ 

And winda, la the midnight of winter, thy dirgOi 
On beib of gnen em-aower, thy Umba ihaU be bid ; 

Araund thy white benee, the md eoAldiaU grow; 
or (hy fob yellow kieka, thmda of amber be made, 

Andefurypnit Kit to thy mnHba betow. 
Otya, mmAa, yean, and agea, ahall dnie away, 

Aal the mrf w«ten over (by body ehall raUx 
Satlh loam fliy pattani fanrar. and af^ 

Oh I mOor boy ! mOor boy ! peneetn Iht BOaL— ZNmemii 

TiMX Ain> ITB CHAsroBs. Reformation it 
a work of time. A national taste, however 
wrong it may be, cannot be totally changed 
at once ; we must yield a fittte to tne prcpos- 
temon, which has taken hold on the mind, 
and we may then bring people to adopt what 
would oflfend them, if endeavored to be intro* 
duoed by violence. 

What'i fkmeV a tencied life In other*! breath, 
A thinf beyond us, o*en before our death. 
All ftime ia foreign, but of true desert, 
Playi round the bead, but comes not to the heart; 
One self-apivovlng hour, whole years oatweigfas 
Of stupid starers, and of loud hussas : 
And more une Joy, Marceliua— exil'd, feels. 
Than Cesar, with a seni^te at hU heels. 
Mind, not mmey— makes the man. 



685« CHILD RABOLD.— OAWTO !▼. 

Oh! tiMitthedewtl wenmydwHlingplMi^ 



Tint I might aS forget Um human nee, 
And hatl^ no one, love bat o«ly her ! 

Teef 



AeeHdmeeochabafaig? Xtoleer 



Thenbap k a aun la thap 
Then b a npter»— oa the lonely ihofe, 
Then b eodety when none introdea, 
^ the deep aea, and moic ia to roar t 
I love not auta the leai, but mtnn more^ 
mm tbeae our iaterviewi, iawhkb I ileal 
From all I nay be, or have beta before^ 
To mii«le-with the C^kueerm, end fad 

What I can ae^ expm^ yet caaaot all eone wA 
IMl on, thou deep, aad daifc bine nown rrtll 
Ten tboumnd fleeto eweep over thee In vain; 
Man amrka the earth with nun-.4ib eoami 
Stope with the ihon ;— i^ion the watery pbia 
The wncka an all thy deed, nor dolh iMiin 
Aabalow oT maa'a nvage, mve bu owa; 
Wben far a momeat, late a drop or nun, 
He einka Into thy d^tba, with bubbling gnan. 

Without a gnve, uaknetled, uneeiEned, ami unkaow 
ThB arraameata which thuaderetrike the walb 
or roQk4>ullt dtiei, bidding nationa quake^ 
And moaarcbi tfcmble, in their capital^ 
The oak leviatbana, whoae huge rite maka 
Their day enator, the vain title take~ 
or lord of tbee, and afbiter of war I 
Thcee an thy toya, and, m the mowy flika, 
They melt into thy yeaet or vravea, whlA mar 

Alike, Um Anaada«i piide, or qioib or Tmfolgar. 
Thy ihorea an empirm, changed In aB mve fte e 
Aaiyrb, Oneei^ Rome, Caitbage, whet ere they ? 
Thy waten waated tbera, while tiicy wenfri^ 
And many a tyrant ilnee ; their ahorm obif 
The atnngar, abve, or mvage; thdr demy 
Hm driedup raalma to dOMli t— not m thoa^ 
Uocbangeable, mve to thy wild wavee' pky— 
2\nM write«ao wrinkle on tkim asun farom— 

Bndi M cnatkaVdawn beheU, thoa ralbal now. 
Thou glortMM mfanr, wben the Ahalghly% fem 
Obem tadr in tempeab; hi aU time^ 
(Calm, or eonvnbed, in bneae,or gale, or atonn 
IdiV the pole, or b the torrid dime, 
])aitheavii«,)-boundbiiH endleea, and 8BUImf»~ 
The iBMge of Etenity— the thnae 
Orthelnvbibto; even fimm out thy dbna 
The aacHMtenor the deep are amde! eachaoae 

Oteya ttee; Uam goeat forth, dnud, fothoadei^ eha 
And I have loved thee, OMaa I and my Joy 
or yovthfU vorta WM oa thy breartto be 
Borne like the bobbiea, oowaid ; framabey, 
I wantoned with thy b 
Weraaddlghtjaidirtbefi 



For I wee, aa It were,a diild oT thee, 
Aad tniated to thy billowa faf and aear. 
And bid my band upon thy mane m I do ban. 

In the dreams of delight, which with ardor we 
OA the phantom of sorrow appears ; [seek. 
And the roses of pleasure, which bloom on yoor 
Most be steeped In the_dewofyoar tears, [cheek, 
The aged man, that coffers np his gold, [llt^ 
Is plagttM with cramps, and gouts, and pafaifU 
And scarce hath eyes, his treasure to beboM, 
But still, like pining Tantalus, he site. 
And useless bans the harvest of his wits, 
Baving no other pleasure of his gain. 
Bat torment, that it caniM>t ciire his pain. 
To err— is hnman ; to Ibrgive— dlvtee. 
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•3^ Patbiotic Tbivkvb. TbecHimui 
of Americft— celebrate that day, which gave 
birth to their liberties. The recollection of 
this event, replete with consequences so be- 
neficial to mankind, swells every heart with 
joy, and fills every tongue with praise. We 
oeJeorata, not the sanguhiary exploits of a 
tyrant, to sut^ugate, and enslave— miilloiia 
of his fellow-creatores; we celebrate, neither 
the birth, nor the coronation, of that phantom, 
styled a king; but, the resurrection of liberty, 
tKe emancipation of mankind, the regenera- 
tion of the world. These are the souioes of 
our joy, these the causes of our triumph. We 
Day no homage at the tomb of kings, to sub- 
lime our feelings — ^we trace no line of iUua- 
trious ancesters, to support our dignity — ^we 
recur to no usages sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the foreat, to protect our reioidng : 
no, we love Ubeity, we glory in the rights or 
men, we glory in mdependenop. On what- 
ever part of God's creation a human form 
pines under chains, there, Americans drop 
their tears. 

A dark doud once diaded this beautiAd 
quarter of the globe. Consternation, for 
awhile, agitated the hearts of the inhabitaiits. 
War desolated our fields, and buried our vales 
in Uood. But the dayspring from on high 
soon opened upon us its glittering portsik. 
The angel of liberty descending, dropped on 
Washington's brow, the wreatn of victory, 
and stamped on American freedom, the seal 
of omnipotence. The darkness is past, and 
the true light now shines-— to enliven, and re- 
joice mankmd. We tread a new earth, in 
which dwelleth righteousness; and view a 
new heaven, flaming with inextinguishable 
stars. Our feet will no more descend into the 
vale of oppressions; our shoulders will no 
more benct— under the weight of a foreign 
domination, as cruel, as it was unhist WeU 
may we rejoice— at the return of this glorious 
anniversary : a day dear to every American; 
a day — ^tobehad in everlasting remembrance; 
a dav, whose lisht circulates joy — through 
the hearts of all republicans, and tenor 
through the hearts of all tyrants.^— Afoary. 

08 7* Ttt voa tat: coqditbt PtmsmEa. 

Ellea was feir, and knew U too, 

As ofber village beaaties do, 
Whose mirrofa— never Us ; 

Beetire of any swain she chose, 

She smiled on half a dozen beaox, 

And, reckless of a isver^ woes, 

8he cheated these, and taunted thoss ; 

" For how eoald any one suppose 
A etown eoald take her eye f* 

But whispers thnragh the village ran, 
That Edgar wss the happy man, 

llie maid designM to bless; 
For, wheresoTcr moved the fair, 
The yoalh was, like her shadow, there, 
And mmor— boldly matchM the pair, 

For village folks loiff guess. 

Edgsr iid hive, but stiU delayM 
To mske confession to the msid, 

So bashfal wss the yomh ; 
Bat let the flame in secret bum. 
Certain of meeting a return, 
When, from his lips, the fair should learn, 

Officially, the truth. 



At length, one mom, to taste the air, 
The youth and maidi, in one hone choir, 

A k>ng ezeorsion took. 
Edgar had nerved his bashful heart, 
The sweet confession to impart. 
For ah! sus^wnse had caused a smsrt, 

He could no k)nger brook. 
Be drove, nor slackened once his reins. 
Till Hempstead's wide extended plains 

Seemed joinM to skies above : 
Nor house, nor tree, nor shrub was near, 
The rude and dreary scene to cheer^ 
Nor soul within ten miles to heoj^ 
And still, poor Fjdgsr*s silly fear. 

Forbade lo speak of k>ve. 
At last, one desperate effort broke 
Hie bashflil spell, and Edgar qwke, 

With most persuasive tone ; 
Beoounlsd post attendance o*er, 
Aad then, by all thai*s lovely, swore, 
Hiat he would love, for evermore, 

If she 'd become his own. 
The maid, in silence, heard his prayer, 
Then, whh a most provoking air, 

She, tittered in his face; 
Aad soid, ^ Tis time for you to know, 
A lively girl must have a beau, 
Just like a reticule— for show ; 
And at her nod to come, and go- 
But he should know his place. 
Your penetration most bo dull. 
To let a hope within your skifii 

Of matrimony spring. 
Your wife! ha, ha I upon my word, 
The thought is laughably absurd. 
As anything I ever heard — 

I never dream'd of such a thing." 
Hie lover sudden dropped his rein, 
Now on the centre of the plain— 

" The linch-pin's out \^ he cried ; 
Be pleased, one moment, to alight. 
Till I can set the matter right, 

That we may safely ride." 
He ssM, and handed out the fair— 
Then laughing, cracked his whip in air, 
Aad wheeling round his horse ond chair, 
Exclaimed, "Adieu, I leave you there 

In solitude to roam." 
*^ What mean you, sir !" the maiden cried, 
" Did yon invite me out to ride, 
To leave me here, without a guide? 

Nay, stop, and take me home.'* 
" What ! take you home !" exclaimM the beau, 
** Indeed, my dear, Pd like to know 
How such a hopeless wish could grow. 

Or in your bosom spring. [word, 

What! take Ellen home? ha! ha! upon my 
The tliought is laughably absurd, 
As snything I ever heard ; 

I never dreamM of such a thing !" 

Man, ahraya prosperous, would be giddy 
and insolent; always afflicted — would besiu- 
len, or despondent Hopes and fisars, joy and 
sorrow, are, therefbre, so blended in his hfe, as 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to 
recall the admonitions ofconacience. 
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RiciTATiows TirsTSAn o» Tbva- 

' TR£8. In its present state, the theatre— de- 
serves no encourafement It has nourished 
intemperance, ana all vice. In sayins this, 
I'do not say that the amusement is radically, 
essentially evil. I can conceive of a theatre, 
which would be the noUest of all amuse- 
ments, and would take a high rank, among 
the means of refining the taste, and elevating 
the character of a people. The deep woes, 
the mighty, and terrible passions, and the 
sublime emotions — of genuine tragedy, are 
fitted to thrill us with human sympathies, 
with profound interest in our nature, with a 
consciousness of what man can do, and dare, 
and sulTer, with an awed feeline of the fiaarful 
mysteries of life. The soul of the spectator 
is stirred th>m its depths; and the lethargy, 
in which so many live, is roused, at least for 
a time, to some mtenseness of thou^^ht, and 
sensibility. The drama answers a lugh pur- 
pose, when it places us in the presence of the 
most solemn, and striking event of human 
history, and lays bare to us the human heart, 
in its most powerful, appalling, glorious 
workings. But how little does the theatre 
accomplish its end 1 How often is it disgra- 
ced, by monstrous distortions of human na- 
ture, and still 9/iore disgraced by profimeneas, 
ooaxsenesB, indelicacy, low wit, such as no 
woman, worthy of ttie name, can bear with- 
out a blush, and no man can take pleasure 
in — ^without aeif-demdoHon. Is it possible, 
that a christian, ana a refined i)eople, can re- 
sort to theatres, where exhibitions of danc- 
ing are given, fit only for brothels, and where 
the most licentious class in the community 
throng, unconcealed, to tempt, and destroy 1 
That the theatre should be suffered to exist, 
in its present degradation, is a reproach to 
the community. Were it to fidi, a better drar 
ma might spring up in its place. In the 
meantime, is there not an amusement, hav- 
ing an affinity with the drama, which might 
be usefully introduced amon^ us? I mean. 
Recitations. A work of genius, recited by a 
man of fine taste, enthusiasm, and powers of 
elocution, is a very pure, and high gratifica- 
tion. Were this art cultivated, and encour- 
aged, great numbers, now insensible to the 
most beautiftd compositions, might be waked 
up to their excellence, and power. It is not 
easy to conceive of a more effectual way, of 
spreading a refined taste throagh a commu- 
mty. The drama, undoubtedly, appeals more 
strongly to the passions than recitation ; but 
the latter brings out the meaning of the author 
more. Shakspeare, worthily recited, would be 
better understood than on the stage. Then, in 
recitation, we escape the weariness of listen- 
ing to poor performers ; who, after all, fill up 
most of the time at the theatre. Recitations, 
sufficiently varied, so as to include pieces oi^ 
chaste wit, as well of pathos, beauty and 
sublimity, is adapted to our present intellect- 
ual progress, as much as the drama falls be- 
low it Should this exhibition be introduced 
among us successfully, the result would be, 
that the power of recitation would be exten- 
sively called forth, and this would be added 
to our social, and domestic pleasures. 

Thou knowest bm little, 
If thoa dost think true virtue— is confined 
To climes, or systems ; no, it flows spontaneous, 
Like life's warm stream, throughout the whole cre- 
And beats the pulse of every healthful heart. [atioOi 



•3^ WATBSLOO ; TBE BALL AHD BATTU. 

There was a sound of revelry— by night, 
And Belgium's capital— had gathered then 
Her beauty, and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shoiie o'er fait women, and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose, with its volnpiuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love, to eyes, which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; [knell ! 
But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
Did ye not hear h ?— No ; ^was but the wind. 
Or the car, rattling o'er the atony street : 
On with the dance ! let joy be nnconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet, 
To chase the glowing hours, with flying feet— 
But hark ! That heavy sound breaks in once naore, 
As if theclouds-~its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before: [roar! 
Aim! afin! it is— it is— the cannon^s inning 
Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed— at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And there were sudden partiogs, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs, 
Which ne'er might be repeated; for who could 
If evermore should meet, those mutual eyes, [guess. 
Since vqwn night, fo sweet, such awful mom 

eouid rise 1 
And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal, afar; 
And near, the beat of the alaxming drum. 
Roused up the soldier, ere the saomlng star ; 
While thronged the citizens, with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips— ** The foe! they 

come! they come!" 
Add Ardeimes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's teardrops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate <'«r grieves, 
Over the unretuming brave,— alas ! 
Ere evening, to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now betuath them, but oteM shall grow. 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living vak>r, rolling on the foe, < [and low. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold. 
Last noon— beheld them, full of lusty lifo. 
Last eve— in beauty's etrele, proudly gay. 
The midnight— brought the signal-sound of stnfo. 
The nx>m— the marshaling in arms,— the day, 
Battlers magnificeutly-stem array ! [rent. 

The thunder-clouds cbse o'er it, which, when, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped, and pent. 
Rider and horse,— friend, foe,— in one red burial 

blent! __ 

What's in the air? 
Some subtle spirit— runs dirough all my veins; 
H(^>e— seems to ride, this morning, on the wind, 

And outshines the sun. 

When things go wrong, each fool presumes t* ad- 
And if more happy, thinks himelf more wise: [^se. 
All wretchedly deplore the present state; 
And that advice seems best, which comes too lata. 



6#0« tlVn S1XA3K. 
Afc w w <Milin I mybB^,flwdMyhiilal 
Uki laia, in Vmviw, bottad i^ Unfl, 
Within tba ^wiag evntm et my hmit 
I n(Bd with thlnt, ud b^BBd a mid, d«w dni^ 



ddqit; 
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Of b«|nlii( donrti, and of dHtf phJoik 
MNDlmioi^ dhfoiiiof flmiM jatli on tg% 
Slaani, wniihiiMt moka, aad boiliiif Ua^. 
Bilk of hot laiiil, and fknri^( atooa^ ttet Manad 
Kartm^ and uhat, crfa boral op woridl 

Tbint n«ad within BM—l ■oogbt tba daapart vali^ 
Aad called onall tka neki, and eavei for water j— 
I climbad a aMoatain, and fron cliff to difl; 
Puiaad a Qjping ckMd, bowilag iSor vatar»— 
I onhed iha witharad harlMi, and (iKwad dry xoote, 
nm dying, Watar I water t—Whila tha cUft aad cav 
bbocridmockary.raecfcoad "Water!* 
BalBW llM BMraatyn, Kkaaad a dtjr, nd 
With BDlar Aaa^ apoB Iha aady bank 
or a broMl rivar—f'SoaBt ch mmi" I criad, 
"FIl eool ny bamiag body fa that flood, 
Aad qoaff ny fflL"— I laa— I nacbed dM dnra.— 
The fivarwaa dried ap» Miootybod 
Waa daill and oo Hi arid raeka, I nir 
TlM Kaly aqrriada— by baaaalh the laal 
Wbara nak the efaaaad deepcat, I bdtoU 
A itlrriag anittitiide of huoHui fbnna, 
And heard a faint, wHd, hBaBtabla waiL 
Thltber I iped, aad Joined tlw ganenl ay 
Of-"waterI" Tbay bad delved a qadooi pit, 
In taaieb of biddeq Jbamaina-ead, md dtfati 
I aiw OiaaB nnd the rodb vp faa tbefr nge 
Wttb mad iapatlence, calling on the earth 
Ta opeai, and yield op bar oooliqg iMntaiafc 

Uaaawhlla the Aiti^ oa which they duad Mt pa^ 
Stood 0^ theoi like a canopy at bnm— 
Unlianied by anietuTK Tlw red dog^tan* ngad, 
Aad Phobo^ ftm the hooM of Tbgo, ibot 
BkaeoKhiivahaAk Hie thinly auiHitada 
Grew itiU amre frantic^ Thoa, who dog the earth. 
Tell lifeleie on the roeka, they itralned to uplMave^ 
And filled again, with their own cairipii, 
Tba piti tfaey made— ondofng Oalr own work I 
Daipair, at leagtb, diwa oat the labonn, 
At tight of whoD, a general groan^annooneed 
The death of hope. Ah ! now, oo more wai beaid 
The cry of "water!* To the city next, 
HowUog, we rw— all hanyii^ withootaiaa*— 
Itewa to the wooda. Tba baked plain fp^iad te 
Aad fron ita arid bmet heaved MMko, tba leeBMd 
The breath af funace—flerae, vokaafc flre^ 
Or hot moaaoan, that nim Syikn nada 
Todonda. Amid the ftireita, w« eqded 
AfaInl,andbleatfi«haRl. Sudden, a ihrfll, 
AndborrkliboutareBeo^^Btood! blood! bkiod!* 
We fell opoB them with the tlger^ ihint, 
And drank op ail the bkod, Oat wm not bonuil 
We were dyad in Hood! Davalriataraad; 
The cry of blood waa boAed, aad dumb coaAtrioB mpad. 
Even then, when hope waa deed $— peat hope— 
I lieani a laugh ! and mw a wretched nan 
Wp hi* own veiaa, and, Meedlag, drink 
With aaifer Joy. T^aanaplaadaidoaalli— 
Eadi fall upon Uawdi; tearing hie vaiaa, 
FieRcly, in March of blood! And waae tlM« WH«y 
Wbot bavbig emptied tbdr own velia, did eeine 
rpna their neighbor^ anaa, aad dew ttem far (heir Uood— 
Ob! bappy thea, were mothen, who gave nek. 
Tbef daifaed their littte hifaati Itaoi thdrfenvl^ 
Aad their ehmnk boeoaH tortnred, to axtiact 
The balmy Juioe, oh 1 eiqaUtely awael 
To their parched taagaea I >Tladeael~newaOi>|mMl 
Btood, water, and tba baeon^ nectarr-alll 

•Read, oh! je UghtaiiVi! theiaaled fimaneal^ 
Aad flood a bondng Vforid.— Bain! rain! poor! poor I 
Op»-ye wiadowa of high heawBl and pear 
llMaiigfatjdelval I«tBidiowB.a^ drink 

34 Z 



The nlid, loek-ribbed globe t~and by all ban 
Hi aablerraaeaa riveia, and freab eeaa 1 " 
TliBiiagadthamulUtnteu AidmanyfaU 
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And now, I aaw the dty all la fl 
Tte ftnaat boning— aad the very earth OB Aral 
I aaw the BMHUteina open with a roar, 
Load aa the eavea apocalyptic thunden^ 
Aad aeu of biva roniag baadkag down, 
Ttattqgh crackling fcnalB Aaro^ and hot aa ben, 
Down to the plain— I taraed to 4y^--aad waked S~ifami|i 
041* NOOB AlCD THS MAM. 

Kind firiends, at your call, I*m come here to ting; 

Or rather to talk of my woes; 
Tliongli nnall *s the delight to .yoa I can bring, 

The flal:^ect^ concerning my nose. 
Some noees are laige, and others are small, 

For nature's vagaries are sticb, 
To some iblka, I'm told, she gives no nose at all, 
But to me she has given loo tnueh. 
Oh, dear ! lauks-arKlaisy me ! 
My oaose of complaint, and the worst of my woes, 
Is, because I have got such a shocking long nose. 
Some insult or other, each day I do meet. 
And by Joking, my friends are all foes; 
And the boys every day, as I go thro* the street. 

All beltow out—" nm goes a nose!^ 
A woman, with matches one day, I came near, 

Who, just as I tried to get by her, 
Shoved me rudely aside, imd ask'd, with a leer, 
If I wanted to set her o^finf 
Oh, dear ! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
Eaeh rascal, each day, some inuendo throws, 
As, my nose ienH mine^ Ibehngs to my nose. 
I once went a courting a wealthy old maid, 

To be married we were, the next day; 
But an accident happened, the marriage delay'd, 

My nose got too much tn ilu way. 
For the niglit before marriage, entranc'd with my 
In love, e'er some torment occurs— [bliss, 

I sct«w'd up my lips, just to give her a kiss. 
My nose slipp'd, and rubb'd against her's! 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
The ring that I gave, at my head soon she throwa, 
And another tippM me, twas a vr-Hng on the nose. 
Like a porter all day, with fatigue fit to crack» 

I'm seeking for rest, at each place, 
Or, like pilgrim of old, with his load at his back, 

Only my load I bear on my/aec 
I can't get a wife, though each hour hard I try. 

The girls they all blush, like a rose ; 
*«Pm afraid to hone you!" when I ask 'era for why? 
Because, you have got sudi a nose. 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me! 
Their cause of refusal I cannot suppose, 
They all like the man^ but they say-4i^ ha^ncee! 
Like a laige joint of meat, before a small fire, 

They say that my proboscis hangs— 
Or, to a brass knocker, nought there can be nigher, 

And in length, it a pump-handle bangs. 
A wag, you must know, just by way of a wipe, 

Said, with a grin on his Ace, t'other night, 
As he, from his pocket, was pulling a pipe, 
^' At your nose will you give me a light?** 
Oh, dear! lauks-a-daisy me ! 
If I ask any one my way to disclose, 
If I k)se it^they answer, whftfoUow your fMgs» 
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ta. NoBiLiTT or Labors Wby.inthe 
treat scale of things, is labor ofdained for ub 1 
Easily, had it so pleased the great Ordainer, 
might it have been dispensed with. The 
world itself, might have been a mighty ma- 
chinery, for producing all that man wants. 
Houses might have risen like an exhalation, 
"With the sonnd 

Of dulcet symphonies, and Toices swest, 

BuUt like a temple." 
Gorgeous furniture might have been placed 
in them, and soft couches and luxurious ban- 

Suets spread, by hands unsoen; and man, 
lothed with fhbrics of nature's weaving, 
rather than with imperial purple, might have 
been sent to disport himself in those Elyaian 
palaces. 

** Fair scene!" I imagine you are saying i 
*' fortunate for us had it been the scene or- 
dained for human lift!" But where, then, 
had been human energy, perseverance, pa- 
tience, virtue, heroism 1 Cut off labor with 
one blow, from the world, and mankind had 
sunk to a crowd of Asatic voluptuaries. 

No— it had not been fortunate! Better, 
that the earth be given to man as a dark mass, 
whereupon to labor. Better, that rude, and un- 
sightly materials be provided in the ore-bed, 
and in the forest, for him to bahion in splen- 
dor and beauty. Better I say, not because 
of that splendor^ and beauty, but, because 
the act of creating them, is oetter than the 
things thsmselves; because exertion is nobler 
than enjoyment ; because the laborer is greater 
and more worthy of honor, than the idler. 

I call upon those whom I address, to stand 
up for the nobility of labor. It is heaven's 
great ordmance for human improvement 
Let not the great ordinance be broken down. 
What do I say 1 It is broken down; and it 
has been broken down for ages; Let it then 
he built again ; here, if any where| on the 
shores of a new world-H)f a new civilisation. 

But how, it may be asked, is it broken 
down! Do not men toill it may be said. 
They do indeed toil, but they too generally 
do, because they must Many submit to it 
as in some sort, a degrading necessity ; and 
they desire nothing so much on earth, as an 
escape ftum it They fVilfll the great law of 
labor in the letter, but break it in the spirit 
To some field of labor, mental of manual, 
every idler should hasten, as a chosen, covet- 
ed field of improvement 

But so he is not compelled to do, under the 
teachings of our imperibct civilization. On 
the contrary, he sits down, folds his hands, 
and blesses mmself in idleness. This way of 
thinking, is the heritage of the abeurd and 
unjust foudal system, under which serft la- 
bored, and gentlemen spent tiieir lives in fight- 
ing and feasting. It is time that this oppro- 
brium of toil were done away. 

Ashamed to toil 1 Ashamed of thy dmgy 
work-shop, and dusty labor-field; of thy hard 
hand, scarred with service more honotable 
thah that of war; of thy soiled and weather- 
■tained garments, on wmch mother nature has 
embroidered mist, sun and rain, fire and steam, 
her own heraldic honors 1 Ashamed of those 
tokens, and titles and envious of the flaunt- 
ing robes of imbecile idleness, and vanity ? 
It IS treason to nature, it is impiety to heaven ; 
it is breaking heaven's great ordinance. Toil, 
I repeat— toil, either of the brain, of the heart, 
or of the hand, is the only true manhoodw- 
the only tros nobility l—Lewey. 



e4S« BAviD^ LAjmrr otib absaloh. 
. The klBT'Stood sttU, 
Tilt the last echo-died : then, throwing atf 
Tba sack-cloth— from bis brow, and laying back 
The pall— from the still features of his child. 
He bowed bii head upon him, and broke forth 
In the rssiflUtss elo^ueace of woe :— 

(* Alas! my noble boy I that tkn, shouldst dii/ 

Thou, who wert made so b«aattfully fklr '. 
That deach— should settle— tai thy glorious eye. 

And leave his stillness In this clvstertegbair ! 
How conld he mark tbee — for the sUent tomb, 

My proud boy, JIbMlom t 
C9ld Is thy brow, my soft! aad I am chill, 

As to my bosom— I have tried to press tbee. 
How was I wont— to feel my pulses thrill. 

Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress tbee. 
And hear \hy sweet— * my Ihther,' from these 

And cold lips, Absalom i [dombt 

The grave hath won thee. I shall hear the gash 

Of music, and the voices of the young i 
And life will pass me— in the roantling Mash, 

And the dark tresses— to the soft winds flangs 
But thou— BO more, with thy sweet voice, shaU 

To meet me, Absalom ! [come 

But, oh I when I am tirielun, and my heart. 

Like a bruised reed. Is waiting to be broken, 
How will Its lov€ for thee, as i depart, [token ! 

Yearn for thine ear— to driuk iu last— deep 
It were ts sweet, amid death's gathering gloom. 

So see thee, Absalom I 
And now— fkrewell ! Tie hard— to give theeap, 

With death— so like a gentle slumber on tbee: 
And thy dark sin !— oh I I could dr^aJk the cup, 

If; from this wo, its bitterness bad won ibee. 
May God have xalled thee, like a wanderer, 
. ify erring Absalom V* [hons, 

9e covered up bis fkce, and bowed himself, 
A moment; on bis child ; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands, convulsively, as if in prsyer; 
And, as a strength were given him of Osd, 
He rose up, calmly, and composed the pall, 
Firmly, and decently, and left him there,— 
As if his rest— bad been a breathing sleep. ITSIfif. 

The theatre was from the very first. 
The fkvorhe haunt of sin ; though honest msa, 
Soms very honest, wise and worthy men. 
Maintained It might be turned to good accoaat : 
And so peibaps it might, but never wss. 
From first— to last— It was an evil piece : 
And now— such things were acted there, as made 
Ths devils blush : and, from the neighborhood. 
Angels, and boly men, trembling, retired : 
And what with dreadfal aggiavattoii— crowned 
This dreary time, was— sin against the light 
All men knew God, and, knowing, disobsyed i 
And gloried to Insult htaa— to his Ihca. 

Look round— the habitable world, how fbw— 
Know their own good, or, knowing it pursasl 
'TIS all men*B ofllce— to speak patience— 
To those that toll— under a load of sorrow. 
'This the first sanction— nature— gave to ssu. 
Each other to assist, la what they can. 
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At midnight,— in his guarded tent, 

The Turk— was dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece,— her knee in snppUance bent, 

Should tremble— at his power. 
In dreams, throngfa camp— and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard; 
Then, wore his monarch's signet ring : 
Then, pressed that monarch's throne,— a king; 
▲s wild his tboushts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight,— in the forest shades, 

Bozzarri»— ranged his 8uIiote band, 
True — as the steel— of their tried blades, 

Heroea— in heart— and hand. 
There, had the Persian's thousands a 
There, had the glad earth— drunk their bb 

OnoldPlatea'sday; 
And now, there breathed that haunted air. 
The 8on»-of sires, who eonqnered there, 
With arm— io suike, and sou1-f«) dare, 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on— the Turk— awoke— 

That bright dream — was his fosfy 
He woke — ^to hear his sentries shriek, 
"To arms ! they come ? the Greek ! the Greek !' 
He woke— to die, *raid8t flame, and smoke, 
And shout; and proan, and sabre stroke, 

And death-shots— falling thick and fast 
As liriituings, from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice, aa trumpet loud, 

Bozzarris— cheer his band : 
<* Strike ! till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike ! for your altars, and your firea; 
Strike ! for the green graves of your sirea; 

(rod— and your native land'." 

They fought, like brave men, loiur and well: 

They piled that ground— with Moalem alam; ' 
Tbey conquered— but, Bozzarria fell, 

Bleeding— at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang the prou d hurrah I 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw, in death, his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like floweiv— at set of sun. 

Come 10 the bridal cbamberr-Death ! 

Come to the mother— when ahe feela, 
For the .first time, her first-born's bream; 

Come— when the blessed seals, 
That close the jMStilence^ are broke. 
And crowded citie»— wail iu stroke; 
Come — in consumption's ghastly form, 
'Xlie earthquake shock, tlie ocean stonn ; 
Come, when the heart beats high, and warm, 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine— 
And thou an terribUT the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know,— or dream, or fear. 

Of agony,- *-'-- 



But to the heroy when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice— sounds like a prophet's word, 
And, in its hollow tones, are heaid— 

The thanks ofnuUiom — yet to be. 
Boxzarris ! with the storieo brave, 

Greece nurmred, in her glory's time, 
Rest thee— ihere is no prouder grave. 

Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom— without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedain}$ now, and FaifM*t— 
Om of the frw, the inunortal names. 

That were jkr boro--io die.— ifetf «clb 



SM* MAD or nauiimn. 



bltoefaiiKhorMthkida,lBli«lftiid,are iIm taarii ud s%y 
af O* iMij Mftid nnakstt, liMr of Om ftnt LMd DSttiMBf.cf 
wiMn K b neorded thfet Xtbc wunaU, wib, ud wU9w la gM 
day." Hwr Silt huAuMi, Hnaf , Buw of Galium, «m calM 
fttw «ia ater to bead •«» hiMtbiie of tba Eoclidi a«Uait tba 
IrW^" and was bnoglit back ID tha bridal baaqnet a oorpaa^ apoa 
tteabkUfofbbfallowwi. 

Hie dark-eyed Maid— of Malahide, 

Her silken bodice laced, 
And on her brow, — with vii^in pride, 

The bridal chaplet— placed. 
Her heart— is beating higli, her cheek 

Is flnahed— with rosy shame, 
As laughing bridemaid»--slily speak, 

The gallant bridegroom's name. 
nie dark-eyed Maid— of Malahide— 

Before the altar— stands. 
And Galtrim— «lairas his blushing bride. 

From pure— and holy hands :— 
But hark ■ what fearful sounds are those t 

"To arms! to arms!" they cry;— 
The bride*s sweet cheek— no longer glows, 

Fear— aits in that young eye. 
The gallants— eJl are mustering no w — 

The bridegioota's helm— is on : 
One kx>k,— upon that wretched brow : 

One kiss,— and he is gone ;— 
The feast is spread^-bui many a knight, 

Who should have graced that hall- 
Will deep— anon, in cold moonlight, 

Beneath— a gory pall. 
The gariands— bright with rainbow dyes, 

In gay festoons— are hung ; 
The starry lamps— out-shine the skies, 

The golden harps are strung: 
Bat she— the moving spring of all, 

Hatheyropathy— with none 
That meet in that old festive hall ;— 

And now— the feast's begun. 
Hark ! to the clang of aims ! is H he, 

The bridegroom chief,— returned,- 
Crowned— with the wreath of victory 

By his good weapon— earned? 
Victorious band«— indeed— return,— 

But, on their shields-^iey bear— 
The laurelled chief,— and melt— those slem— 

At that young bride's despair. 
•' Take— take— the roses firom my brow. 

The Jewels— from my waist ; 
I have no need— of such things now :" 

And then — her cheek — she placed — 
, Close— to his dead— cold cheek, and wept,— 

As one may wildly weep. 
When the last hope,— the hcait had kept, 

Lies buried— in the deep. 
Long years have passed, — since that young 

Bewailed— her widowed doom : [bride 
The holy walls.-of Malahide— 

Still— shrine her marble tomb :— 
And sculpture there— has sought to prove. 

With rude essay— of art. 
That form— she wore in life,— whose love- 
Did grace — her woman's hearL^Crat^^bn/. 
The influence of example — is a terriUe 
responnbillty— on the shoulden of every in* 
diirTdiiaL 
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> AaMOIT BUHB AlTD BuirKBBHAS- 

nTT. Who, then, is Aaron Burr, and what 
the part which he has borne in thii tnm«u> 
tion 1 He it ita author ; its projector ; its ac- 
tive executor. Bold, ardent, restless, and as- 
piring, his brain conceived it; his hand 
Drought it into action. Beginnmg his opera- 
tions in New York, he associates with him, 
men, whose wealth is to supply the neces- 
sary funds. Possessed of the mainspring, 
his personal labor contrives all the machine- 
ry. Pervading the continent from New-York 
to New-Orleans, he draws into hii^ plan, by 
every allurement which he can contnve, men 
of all ranks, and all descriptions. To youth- 
Ail ardor he presents danger and glory ; to 
ambition, rank, and titles, and honors ; to av- 
arice, the mines of Mexico. To each person 
whom he addresses, he presents the object 
adapted to his taste : his recruiting officers are 
appointed; men are engaged throughout the 
continent: civil life is indeed quiet upon the 
sur&oe ; but in its bosom this man has con- 
trived to deposit the materials, which, with 
the slij^hest touch of his match, produces an 
explosion, to shake the continent All this 
his restless ambition has contrived ; and. in 
the autumn of 1806, he goes ibrth, for the last 
time, to apply this match. On this excur- 
sion he meets with Blennerhaseett. 

Who is Blennerhassett 1 A native of Ire- 
land, a man of letters, who fled from the 
storms of his ou;n country to find quiet in ours. 
His history shews, that war is not the natu- 
ral element of his mind: if it had been, he 
would never have exchanged Ireland for 
America. So Au* is an army from frimishing 
the society, natural and proper to Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett's . character, that on his arrival in 
America^ he retired, even from the popular 
tion of the Atlantic states, and sought quiet, 
and solitude, in tlie bosom of our western for- 
ests. But he carried with him taste, and sci- 
ence, and wealth ; and ** lo. the desert taniled." 
Possessing himself of a bcautifrU island in 
the Ohio, ne rears upon it a palace, and dec- 
orates it with every romantic embellishment 
of flincy. A shrubbery, that Shenstone mieht 
have envied, blooms around him : music tliat 
might have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, 
is his ; an extensive library spreads its treas- 
ures before him; a philosophical apparatus 
oOers to him all the secrets, and mysteries of 
nature; peace, tranouillity, and innocence 
shed their mingled delights around him ; and, 
to crown the enchantment of the scene, a 
wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond 
her sex, and graced with every accomplish- 
ment, that can render it irresistible, had bles- 
sed hun with her love, and made him the 
ikther of her children. The evidence would 
convince you, that this is but a ftint picture 
of the real life. 

In the midst of all this peace, this inno- 
cence, and this tranquillity, this feast of the 
mind, this pure banquet of the heart — ^the 
deHroyer comes— he comes— to turn thispor- 
adise — ^into a hell — ^yet the flowers do not 
wither at his approach, and no monitory 
shuddering, through the bosom of their un- 
fortunate possessor, warns him of the ruin, 
that is commg upon him. A stranger presents 
mmself. Introduced to their civilities, by the 
high rank which he had lately held in his 
oountay. he soon finds his way to their hearts, 
by the dignity, and elegance of his demean- 
or, the light and beau^ of his oonveiaationi 



and the seductive, and fascmating power of 
his address. The conquest was not a diflW 
cult one. Innocence is ever shnple, and 
credulous; conscious of no design itself; it 
suspects none in others; it wears no guards 
before its breast: every door, and portal, and 
avenue of the heart is thrown open, and alL 
who choose it. enter. Such, was the state of 
Eden, when the serpent entered its bowera. 
The prisoner; in a more engaging form, wind- 
ing himself into the open and unpractioed 
heart of the unfortunate Blennerhassett, found 
but little difficulty, in changing the native 
character of that heart, and the objects of its 
affection. By degrees, he infuses mto it the 
poison of his own ambition ; he breathes into 
It the fire of his own courage ; a daring and de^ 
perate thirst for glory ; an ardor, panting for 
all the storm, ana bustle, and.hurricane of life. 
In a short time, the whole man is changed, 
and every object of his Ibrmer delight relm- 
quished.- No move he enjoys the tranquil 
scene ; it has become flat, and insipid to his 
taste; his books are abandoned j his retort, 
and crucible, are thrown aside ; his shrubbery 
in vain blooms, and breathes its firagrance up- 
on the air— he likes it not ; his ear no longer 
drinks the rich melody of music; it longs for 
the trumpet's clangor, and the cannon's rosr ; 
even the prattle of his babes, once so sweet, 
no longer affects him ; and the angel smile or 
his wife, which hitherto touched his bosom 
with ecstasy so unspeakable^ is now unfelt 
and unseen. Greater objects have taken pos- 
session of his soul — his imagination has been 
daoled by visions of diadems, and stars, and 
garters, and titles of nobility : he has been 
uiught to bum with restless emulation at the 
names of Cromwell, Cesar, and Bonaparte. 
His enchanted island is destined soon to re- 
hipse iiOo a desert ; and, in a few months, 
we find the tender, and beautifU partner of 
his bosom, whom he lately "permitted not 
the winds of" summer ** to visit too roughly,** 
we find her shivering, at midnight, on the 
winter banks of the Ohio, and mmgling her 
tears with the torrents, tliat firoze as tliey fell. 
Yet, this unfortunate man, thus deluded from 
his mterest, and his happiness — thus seduced 
from the paths of innocence, and peace — thus 
confounoed in the toils, which were deUber- 
ately spread for him, and ovenvheimed by 
the mastering spirit, and senilis of another — 
this man, thus ruined, ana undone, and made 
to play a subordinate part in this grand drama 
of guilt and treason— this man is to be called 
the principal offender; while he, by whom he 
was thus plunged, and steeped in misery, is 
comparatively innocent— a mere accessory. 
Sir, neither the human heart, nor the human 
understanding wiU bear a perversion so mon> 
strous, and absurd; so shocking to the soul; 
so revolting to reason- ! no sir. There is 
no man who knows anything of this affair, 
who does not know that to every body con- 
cerned in it, Aaron Burr was as the sun to 
the planets^ which surround him ; he bound 
them in their respective orbits^ and ^ve them 
their light, their neat, and their motion. Let 
him not then shrink — fVom the high destina* 
tion. which he has courted ; and naving al- 
ready ruined Bleimerhassett in fortune, diar- 
acter. and happiness, /orever, attempt to fin- 
ish the tragedy, by thrusting that ill-fated 
man between Atinse(f and punishment. 
The royal beo, queen— of the rosy bower, 
CoUecu her precious sweets— fiom every flower. 
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•47. Tale ITT 8 always Asciitdakt. 
Talenti, whenever they have had a suitable 
theatre, have never fluied to emerge from ob- 
flcttrity, and assume their proper rank in the 
estimation of the world. The jealous pride 
of power may attempt to repress, and crush 
them ; the base, and malignant rancor of im- 
potent spleen, and envy — may strive to em- 
Darrass and retard their flight : but these ef* 
forts, so fieir ftom achieving their ignoble pur- 
nose, so &r Arom producing a discernible ob- 
liquity, in the ascent of genuine, and vigorous 
talents, will serve only to increase their mo- 
mentum, and mark their transit, with, an ad- 
ditional stream of glory. 

When the great earl of Chatham — first made 
his appearance in the house of commons, and 
began to astonish, and transport the British 
parliament, and the British nation, by tlie 
boldness, the force, and range of his thoughts, 
and the celestial nre, and pathos of his elo- 
quence, it is wen known, that the minister, 
walpole, and his brother Horace, fVom mo- 
tives very easily understood, exerted all their 
wit, all their oratory, all their acquirements 
of every description, sustained and enforced 
by the unfeeling " msolence of office," to heave 
a mountain on nis gigantic genius, and hide it 
fW>m the world. Poor and powerless attempt ! 
The tables were turned. He rose upon them, 
in the might, and imslstible energy of his 
genius, and, in spite of all their convulsions, 
nantic agonies, and spasms, he strangled 
them, and their whole faction, with as much 
ease as Hercules did the serpent Python. 

Who can turn over the debates of the day, 
and read the account of l^is conflict between 
youthftil ardor, and hoary-headed cunning, 
and power, without kindung in the cause of 
the tyro, and 'shouting at his victory 1 That 
they should have attempted to pass off the 
grand, yet solid and judicious operations of a 
mind like his, as being mere theatrical steirt 



and emotion; the giddy, hair-brained eccen- 
tricities of a romanuc boy ! That they should 
have had the presumption to suppose them- 
selves capable of chaming down, to the floor 
of the parliament, a genius so etherial, tower- 
ing and sublime, seems nnaooountable ! Why 
did tliey not, in the next breath, by way of 
crowning the climax of vanity , bid the niMinifl- 
cent fire-ball to descend from its exalteo; and 
appropriate region, and perform its splendid 
tour along the surftioe ofibe earth 1 

Talents, which are before the public, have 
nothing to dread, either from the jealous pride 
of power, or from the transient misrepresenta* 
tions of party, spleen, or envy. In spite of 
opposition firom any cause, their buoyant spir^ 
it will lift them to their proper grade. The 
man who comes fliirly before the world, and 
who possesses the ^rent, and vigorous stami- 
na, wnich entitle him to a niche m the temple 
of glory, has no reason to dread the ultimate 
result ; nowever slow his progress may be, he 
will, in the end, most indubitably receive that 
distmction. Wbile the rest, « the swallows of 
science^" the butterflies of genius, may flutter 
for their spring; but they will soon pass 
away, and be remembered no more. No en- 
terprising man, therefore, and least of all, the 
truly great man, has reason to droop, or re- 
pine, at any eflbrts, which he may suppose to 



and any attempt to extinguidi that, will be 



as unavaiUng, as wouM a human effbrt ** to 
quench the stars."— fTir/. 

•48« RICB AND POOB KAK. 

Sk> goes the world ;— if wealthy, yon may eall 
2%is, friend, t^ brother; friends and brothers all; 
The* yott are worthless— witlen—never mind it : 
Yon may have been a stable-hoy — what then? 
Tie weeUthj good sir, makes honoraUe men. 
Yon seek respect, no doubt, and you wiUJind it. 
But, if you are poor, heaven help you ! tbo* your 
Had royal blood within him, and tho* you [sire 
Possess the inielJect of angels, too, 
Tis all in vain; — the world will ne>r inquire 
On such a score .-—Why should ft take the pains? 
*Tis easier to weigh pursei, sure, than brains. 
I once saw a poor felbw, keen, and clever, 
Witty, and wise :— he paid a mnn a visit, 
And no one noticed him, and no one ever [is it?" 
Gave him a welcome. "Strange," cried I, "whence 

He walked on this side, then on that, 

He tried to introduce a social chat ; 

Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 

Some formally and freezingly replied, and some 

Said, by their silence—" Better stay at home." 

A rifh roan burst the door. 

As CrcBSus rich ; Pm sure 
He could not pride himself upon his wit, 
And as for wisdom, he had none of it ; 
He bad what's better;— he had wealth. 

What a ccMifusion ! — all stand up erect — 
These—crowd around to ask him of bis health*, 

These— bow in honesi^duty, and req>eci} 
And these— arrange a sofh or a chair, 
And these— conduct him there. 
"Allow me, sir, the honor ;"— Then a bow- 
Down to the earth— Is ^i possible to show ^ 
Meet gratitude— for such kind condescension?— 
The poor man— hung his head, 
And, to himself, he said, 
^'This is indeed, beyond my comprehension:" 
Then kwking round, 
One friendly faee he found, 
And said, ** Pray tell me why is tMultk preferred, 
To twKtom.*"—** That's a silly question, friend!" 
Replied the othei^— " have you never heard, 
A man may lend his store 
Of gold, or silver ore, 
But vrisdom— none can tomne, none can kndT^ 

THX ABUSE or AtrTBOBITT. 

O, it Is excellent 
To have a giant's strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant 
Gould great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quist : 
For every pelting, petty officer, [thunder. 

Would use his heaven for thunder j nothing but 
Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous boh, 
Split the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 
Than the soft myrtle.— O, but man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority ; 
Most ignorant of what he 's most assnrM, 
His glassy essence,— like an angry ape. 
Plays such fkntastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep ; who, vrith oar spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.-^SOIstojwri. 
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THI MAWIAO $ MAO-HOntS. 

Stay, Jailor, stay— «Dd bear my woe ! 

She it not mad— who kneels to thee ; 
For what Pm now— too well I Icnow, 

For what I was— and what should be. 
I'll rave no more— In proud despair s 

" ■ * ■' be mild— thoi^gb sad : 



My language shall t 
iat yet IMi firmly— tn 



Bat yet IMi firmly— truly swear, 
I am not mad— I am not mad. 

My tyrani hatband— forged the tale, 

which chains me— in this dismal cell ; 
My iVite unknown— my friends bewail i 

Oh 1 Jailor, haste— that fhte to tell ; 
Oh ! haste— my father's heart to cheer : 

His heart, at once— 'twill grieve, and glad, 
To know, tnoagh kept a csptive here, 

I am not mad ;— I am not ipad. 

Be smiles — In tconi, and turns— the key ; 

He quits the grate ; I knelt in vaini 
His glimmering lamp, still, still I s«— 

>TiB gone, and all is gloom again. 
Cold— bitter cold !— No warmth ! no light I 

Lire,— all thy comforts once I had ; 
Tet here I'm chained,— this treemtng nig bt, 

Although not mad ; no, no, not mad. 

*Tis sure some dream,— some vision vain ; 

What I I,*4he child of rank— and wealth, 
Am /the wretch— who clanks this chain. 

Bereft of ft-eedom,— friends and health f 
Ah! while I dwell on blessings fled. 

Which never more— my heart must alad. 
How acbet my heart,— how burns my head ; 

But *t1« not mad ;— no, 'tis not mad. 

Haat thou, my child— forgot ere this, 

A mother's ihce,— a mother's tongue 1 
8he*ll ne'er forget your parting kits. 

Nor round her neck— how fhst you duag; 
Nor how with me— you sued to sUy ; 

Nor how that suit— your sire forbade ; 
Nor bow— ril drive such thoughts away; 

They'll make me mad; they 11 make me mad. 

Bis rooy lips,— how sweet they smiled ! 

Btl mild blue eyei, how bright they tbone ! 
Nome— ever bore a lovelier child : 

And art thou now forever— gona % 
And must I never tee thee more, 

Mv pretty, pretty, preuy lad 1 , 
I will be f^ee ! unbar the door I 

I am not mad $—1 am no| mad. 

Oh ! hark ! what mean those yells, aod criet 1 

His chain—^ome IVuious madman bremkt; 
Be comea,— I see hit glaring eyet ; 

Now, now— my dungeon-grate he shakes. 
Belp ! help!— He^s gone ! Oh ! foarfVil wo. 

Such screams to hear, such sights to tee ! 
My brain, my brain,— I know, I Enow» 

1 am iMi mad, but soon $kaM be. 

Y0s. toon ;— for, lo you 1— while I tpeak— 

Mark how yon Demon's eye-balls glare I 
He sees me ; now, with dreadfol shriek, 

He whirls a serpent— high in air. 
ilbrror !— the reptile— strikes hit lootb— 
Deep in my heart, to crushed and sad ; 
Ay. laugh, ye fiends ; I feel the truth , 
Your task is donej^rm mad I Pm mad I 
Here dUst thou dwell, in the enchanted cove»» 
Egeria 1 thy all heavenly bosom beating. 
For the for footttept of thy mortal lover ; [lag, 
The purple moonlight vail'd that mystic meoU 
With her moit turry canopy, and, teating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell t [Ing 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greet- 
Of an enamor'd goddett, and the cell 
Haunted by holy love^he earllett oracle I 
Children, like tender teioiM, Uke the bow. 
And, as they flnt am foabtoned— alw^yt gnw. 



^SO» THBALPa. 

Proud monuments of God I sublime ye ttand 
Among the wonders of his mighty hand : 
With summits soaring in the upper sky, [eye ; 
Whare the broad day looks down with bnrAi^g 
Where gorgeous clouds in solemn pomp repoea* 
Flinging rich shadows on eternal snows : 
Piles of triumphant dust, ye stand alone. 
And hold in kingly state, a peerless throne .' 

Like olden conquerort, on high ye rear 
The regal ensign, and the glittering spear : 
Round Icy spires, the mists, in wreaths unrollcd. 
Float ever near, in purple or in gold : 
And volceful torrents, sternly rolling there. 
Fill with wild music, the unpillared air : 
What garden, or what hall on earth beneath. 
Thrills to such tonea, aa o'er the mouotalnt 
breathe f [shone, 

There, through long ages patt, those tummitt 
Where morning radiance on their state wai 

thrown j 
There, when the summer day's career was done, 
Played the last glory of the sinking sun ; 
There, sprinkling lustre o'er the cataract's shade. 
The chastened moon, her glittering rainbow 

made; 
And, blent with pictured stars, her lustre lay. 
Where to still vale8,thef^eestreams1eapedaway. 

Where are the thronging hosts of other days, 
Wliose banners floated o'er the Alpine ways; 
Who, through their high defllea, to battle, wound, 
WbUe deadly ordnance sttrr'd the h'ighu around) 
Gone i like the dream, that melta.at early monn 
When the lark's anthem through the sky is borne: 
Gone; like the wrecks, that sink in ocean's spray. 
And chill oblivion murmurs; Where are theyl 

Yet, ** Alps on Alps" still rise ; the lofty home 
Of storms, and eagles, where their pinions roam ; 
Btill, round their peaks, the magic colon lie, 
Of morn, and eve. Imprinted on the sky ; 
And still, while kings and thrones, shall fode, 

and foil. 
And empty crowns lie dim upon the paU ; [roar ; 
Btill, shall their glaciers flaah; thehr torrents 
Till kingdoms fall, and nations rise no more. 

Adherxhcb to Truth. Petrarch, a cele- 
brated Italian poet, who flourished about four 
hundred years ago, recommended himself lo 
the confldence and affection of Cardinal Co- 
lonna, in whose family he resided, by his can- 
dor, and strict adherence to truth. A violent 
quarrel occurred in the household of this 
nobleman ; which was carried so for, that re- 
course was had to arms. The Cardinal wish- 
ed to know the foundation of this affair; and 
that he might be able to decide with justice, 
he assembled all hia people, and obliged them 
to hind themselves, hy a most solemn oath 
on tJie gospels to declare the whole truth. 
Ever/ one, witnout exception^ submitted to 
this dstermination ; even the Bishop of Luna, 
brother to the Cardinal was not excused. 
Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to 
take the oath; the Cardinal closed the book, 
and said, ** At to jfou, Peirarek,your word it 

Tls done, and siQce tis done, 'tis past rscalli 

And sines 'tis past recall, must be forgottsib 

NsTer purchase friendship by gifts. 
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Ml* MoMmir Rbfubucb. When an 
the republiei of modem timea, which duster'a 
lound immortal Italy t Venice, and Genoa 
exist, but in name. The Alps, indeed^ look 
down upon the brave and peaceftil Swiss, in 
their native &stnessee; but the guaranty of 
their fteedomis in their weakness, and not in 
their strength. The mountains are not easily 
crossed, and the valleys are not easily retain- 
ed. When the invader comes, he moves like 
an avalanche, carrying destruction in his 
path. The peasantry smk before him. The 
country is too poor for plunder ; and too rough 
for valuable conquest Nature presents her 
eternal barriers, on every side, to dieck the 
wantonness of ambition ; and Switzerland re- 
mains, with her simple institutions, a military 
road to fairer dimates, scarcely yrorth a i>er- 
manent possession. 

We stand the latest, and. if we ftiil, probably 
the last experiment of sel^govemment by the 
people, we have begun it, under circum- 
stances of the most auspicious nature. We 
•re in the vigor of youth. Our growth has 
never been checkoff In; the oppressions of 
tyranny. Our constitutions have never been 
enfoebled by the vices, or luxuries of the old 
world. Sudi as we are. we have been from 
the beginning ; simple, hardy, intelligent, ao 
customed to selAcovemment, and self-respect 
The Atlantic rolls between us, and any for- 
midable foe. Within our own territory, 
stretching through many degrees of latitude 
and longitude, we have the choice of many 
products^ and many means of independence. 
The government is mild. The press is free. 
Knowledge reaches, or may reach, every 
home, what Airer prospect of soooess could 
be presented 1 What means more adequate 
to accomplish the sublime end 1 What more 
is necessary, than for the people to preserve, 
what they themselves have created 7 

AUeady has the age caught the spirit of our 
institutions. It has ahready ascended the An« 
des, and snuffiod the breezes of both oceans. 
It has infbsed itaelf into the liiMdood of Eu- 
rope, and warmed the sunny plains of France, 
and the lowlands of HoUandT It has touched 
the philosophy of Germany, and the Nortii, 
and. moving onward to the south, has opeued 
to Greece the lessons of her better days. 

Can it be, that America, under such cir- 
cumstances, can betray herself t that she is 
to be added to the catalogue of republics, the 
inscription upon whose ruins is — <*They 
wertytnxt they are notf." Forbid it, my eoun* 
tryroen; forbid it, Heaven! — Story. 

659* BAZOR SBLLXa. 

A fellow, in a market-town, 

Most muucal, cried razors, np snd down, 
And offered twelve— for eighteen-peucs ; 

Which, certainly, seem*d wondrous cheapo 

And, for the money, quite a heap, 
That every man woold bay, with cash and sense. 

A country bunpkin the great offer heard; 

Poor Hodge, who snfferM by a broad black beard, 
That aeemed a ihoe-bnish, stuck beneath his nose. 

With eheerfiilness, the eighteen-pence he paid, 

And, proudly, io himself, in whispers said— 
*^ This rascal «iob the razors, I suppose. 

« No mailer, if the fellow te a knave. 
Provided that the razois thamf 
It eertainly will be a moastiow priie.** 
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So hosM Um ck>wn, with his good fortune went, 
Smiling,— in heart and soul ooateut. 

And quickly soaped himself to ears and eyes. 
Being well lathered, from a dish or tub, 
Hodge now began, with grinning pain, to grub— 

Jnst like a hedger, cutting funs : 
Twas a vile razor !— thea the rest be tried ;— 
All were impostors. " Ah !" Hodge sighed, 

" I wish my eighleen-penoe was in my purse." 
In vain, to chase bis beard, and bring the graces, 
He cut and dug, and whined, and stomp'd, and 



Brot blood, and dancVI, blssphem*d snd made wry 

And cuTs'd each razor's body,o*er and o'er.[feces, 

His muzzle, formed of oppofitum stuff, 

Firm as a Fozite, would not los^ its ruff; 
So kept it— laughing at the steel, and suds. 

Hodge, in a pasf ion, stretched his angry laws, 

Vowing the direst veng*nce, vrith etencb'd claws, 
On the vile cheat that sold the goods. 

" Razors ! a vile, confounded dog!— 

Not fit to scrape a hog !** 

Hodge sought the fellowHbund him~and begun, 

" FH-haps, Master Razor-rogue ! to you, *tis fun, 
That people flay tberoflclves out of their lives. 

You rascal ! for an hour, have I been grubbing. 

Giving my crj'ing whiskers here a scrubbing, 
With razors, just like oyster-knives. 

Sirrah I 1 tell you, you 're a knave. 

To cry up razors that cant shaved 

" Friend," quoih the razor man, " I'm not a knave; 

As for the razors you have bought,— 

Upon my soul, I never tliougUt 
That they would ahave.^ 

** Not think they'd ihaml" quoth Hodgs, with 
woud'ring eyes, 

And voice, not much unlike an Indian yell, 
** What were they made for then, you dog?" he cries. 

" Made !" quoih the fellow, with a smile, '' (o mM ." 
MS* UHivaasAL Emaiicipatiok. I 
speak— in the spirit — of the British law, 
which makes liberty — commensurate with, 
and insepsrable from, the British soil, — ^which 
proclaims, even to the stranger and the so- 

«»umer, the moment he sets his foot upon 
ritish earth, that the ground on which he 
tread*— is holy, and consecmted — by the ge- 
nius of Ukivkrsal Emahcipatiun. No 
matter in what language — his doom may 
have been pronounced; no matter what com- 

Slexion — incompatible with Areedom, an In- 
ian, or an Aftican sun may have burnt upon 
him ; no matter in what disastrous battle— 4iis 
liberty may have been cloven down ; no mat- 
ter with what solemnities — he may have been 
devoted— upon the altar of slavery; the first 
moment—he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar, and the god, sink together in the 
dust; his soul walks abroad in ner own ma- 
jesty; his body swells beyond the measure 
of his chains, that burst from around him. 
and he stands redeemed, vecenerated, and 
disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of 
Uhiybrsal EMAKCiPATioir^— Gro/wi. 



When breeses are soft, and skies are foir, 
I steal an hour fVom study and care. 
And hie me away— to the woodland scene, 
AVhere wanders the stream with waters of green; 
As if the bright fringe-H>f herbs on its brink 
Had given thsir stain, to the wave thsy drink. 
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654k* ontsvHA ; ok lan bbidb. 
If ever you should come to Modena, 
Stop at a palace, near the Re^o-gate, 
Dwelt in, of old, by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace, above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain yoi>— bat befbre you go. 
Enter the house— forget it not, I pray yoor— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 
*Tis of a lady, ip her earliest youth, 
The last, of that illustrioas family ; 
Done by Zampieri — bat by whom I care not 
He, who obsenres it—ere he passes en, 
Gazes his fill, and comes, and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away. 
She sits, inclining forward, as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said, " ]3eware !" her Vest of gold, 
Broidered with flowers, and daspM from head to 
An emerald stone, in every golden clasp ,* [foot. 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so ftall of mirth, 
The overflowing— of an innocent heart- 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled. 
Like some wild melody ! 

Alone It hangs, 
Over a mouldering heir-loom ; its companion, 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by tlie worm, 
But richly carved, by Antony of Trent, 
With scripturs-stories, from the life of Christ; 
A chest, that oame from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes— of some old ancestor*— 
That, by the way— it may be true, or false— 
But dont forget the pieHun ; and yon vfiU not. 
When you have heard the ttde,they told nu there. 
She was an only child— her nam»— Oinevra, 
The joy, the pride— of an indulgent fitther; 
And, in her fifteenth year, became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate, from her birth, and her fint love. 
Just as she looks there, in her bridal dress, 
She was; all gentleness, all gayety ; 
Her pranks, the favorite theme of every tonguQ^ 
Bat now, the day was come, the day, the hoar ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decoram \ 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; bat, at the nuptial feast, [ing. 
When oil sat down, the bride herself— was want- 
Nor was she to be foand ! Her father cried, 
<' Tis but to make a trial of our k)ve !" 
And filled his glass to all ; bnt his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest— the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant— she had left Francesco, 
Laoghing, and lookii^ back, and flying sliU, 
Her ivory tooth— imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be foimd; 
Nor, horn that hoar, oould anything be guessed, 
But, tnat she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Franoeeeo— flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away, in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived— and long might you have seen 
An old maB,wfaidexing— AS inqoest of something, 



Something he oonid not find— he knew not whfet 
When he was gone, the house remained awhil^ 
Silent, and tenantlcss— then, went to strangers. 
Full &fty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle day, a day of search. 
Mid the old l9mber, in the gallery, fMud, 

That moaldering chest was noticM ; and, Hwas 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-place V* 
Twas done, as soon as said ; bat, on the way, 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skelfion ! 
With here and there a pearl, and emerald-stone, 
A golden clam>, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else— had penshed-'Save a wedding-ring, 
And a small seal, her mother^s legacy, 
^Engraven with a name, the name of both-" 

There, then, had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest, had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a qnring-k>ck, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down forever ! — Rogtn. 

THS RXEDLB. * 

The gay belles of /otfAton, may boast of excelling, 

In iMto, or coliMoit, at wkut or quadnlki 
And seek adminnion^ by vauntingly telling— 

Of irawing^ and painting., and muxkal skill : 
Bat give 910 the/air one, in eourury or c»ty. 

Whose homtf and iu (2u<io, are dear to her Asari; 
Who cheerfully toarbla some rustical cfttty. 

While plying the n«c(ti«, with eequisitt art ; 
The bngla little nteiUy the 9Wifi flying needle^ 

The ffieetfte— directed by beauty, and aru 
If unrs has a jwlmf, a magiad io&cn, 

A talismmn^ ever renafleu, and trut^ 
A cAarm, that is never tvadtAoT I>fofon, 

A im'lrltfry, eerfoin the haari to subdue, 
'TIS THIS, and his anwry—neoer has ftimished, 
^fi^ Jbm, and untning^ or polished a ddrt, 
(L^t beauty direct it,) 90 painted, and bumish% 

And, ok! it is certain — of touching the kmrtj 
Tb^hright little ntedU, the Bwifijlying needle, 

The fMKi<0— directed by beauty^ and art. 
tie wise, then, ye maid$ns^ nor seek admiration^ 

By dressing— for conquest, «nd/tf(»7i^— with oiZ; 
You never, whatever be your/i»r«un«, or gtatwn. 

Appear Aa(^ so hvdy, at rout, or at baU, 
As— gaily convenM at the toorj^covered table, 

focA— cheerfully active, and playing her iwrt, 
Beguiling the task, with a song, or a/oA^ 

And plying the nmtie— with exquisite art; 
The bright little n««f2e,— the long darning needle. 

The swift knitting needie, the needle, directed bv 
BBAUTT and AKT. — Woodwortk. 
In parts superior, what advantage lies? 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to be wise? 
rris but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all others* faults, and feel our own; 
Condemn'd in business, or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second, or without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land; 
All fear, none aid you, and few— understand. 

Even from the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid. 

Not rural siffht alone, but rural soiundi^ 
Exhilarate the spirits. 
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ess. AviMS AiTD JiTFiHSoir. TheyhtTC 
cone to the companions of their cares, of their 
toils. It is well with them. The treasures of 
America are now in Heaven. How long the 
list of our ffood, and wise, and brave, assem- 
bled there f how few remain with ns! There 
is our Washington : and those who followed 
him fai their cominry's confidence, are now 
met together with him, and all that illustrious 
company. 

Toe nithAil marble may preserve their 
image; the engraven brass may proclaim 
their worth; but the humblest tod of inde- 
pendent America, with nothing but the dew- 
aropB of the morning to gild it, is a prouder 
mausoleum than kings or conquerora can 
boast The countrjr is their monument Its 
independence is theur epitaph. 

But not to their coun^ is theur praise lim- 
ited. The whole earth is the monwneht of 
illustrious men. Wherever an agonizing 
people shall perish, in a generous convu^ 
sion, for want of a valiant arm and a fearless 
heart, they wiD cry, in the last accents of de- 
spair, Oh. for a Washington^ an Adams, a 
Jefferson ! Wherever a regenerated nation, 
starting up in its might, shall butst thfi links 
of steel that enchain it, the praise of our fe- 
thers shall be the prehide or their triumphal 
s<mg. 

The contemporary and suoceasive generap 
tions of men will disappear. In the long 
lapse of ages, the tribes or America, like those 
of Greece and Rome, may pass away. The 
fkhric of American medom, like all things 
human, however firm and fiiir, may crumlue 
into dust But the cause !n which these our 
fethers shone is immortal They did that, to 
which no age, no people of reasoning men, 
dui be indifrerent 

Their eulogy will be uttered in other Ian 
guages. when those we speak, like us who 
speak them, shall all be tbrgotten. And when 
tne great account of humanity shall be closed 
at the throne of God, in the bright list of his 
children, who best adorned and served it, 
shall be found the names of our Adams and 
our JefSsimnr^EvcretL 
056. 



nuere came io the beach— a poor exile of Eria, 

The dew, on his thin rpbe, bong heavy and chill; 
For his country he sighM, when, at twilight repair- 
To wander akioe, by the wind-beaten hill : [ing, 
Bat the day-«tai^-attracied his eyes' tad devotion, 
For it rote— on his own nadve Isle of die Ocean, 
Where once, in the glow o( his yoathful emotion, 
He mng the bold anlhem-H>f Ean Go Braoh ! 
O, sad is my fate! said the hean-broken stranger, 

The wild deer and wolf, to a oovert can flee ; 
Bat I— have no reftiga<»lhNn famine, or danger, 
A honoe, and a oooiaiy— remain not for me; 
Ah! never, again. In the green sonny bow>rs, [hOurt, 
Where my forefeihers Uv^ ihall I spend the sweet 
Or cover my haip, with the wild woven flowen, 
And strike to the nmnbera— of Bain Go Bbaoh ! 
Ojvrhere is my oottage, that stood by the wild wood? 
Bisters and sires, did ye weep for its fell f [hood, 
O, vrhere is the mother, that waichM o*er my chiM- 
And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all ? 
Ah ! my sad sonl, long nbandoned by pleasare, 
O, why did it doal—oa a fast feding treasure— 
Tears, like the rain-drops, may fell, without mea- 
Bot Taptoia, and beaoty, ibey cannot recall ! [sure, I 
86 



Erin, my conntry, diongh sad and forsaken, 
In dreams, I revisit thy sea-beaten shore ! 
But alas I in a far distant land I awnken, [more ! 
And sigh for the friends, who can meet roe no 
0, hard, cruel fate, wilt thou never replace me. 
In a mansionof peaeojwhere no peril can chase me? 
Ah! never, again, shall my brothers embrace me, 
They died to defend me, or live— lo deplore ! 

But yet, all its fond recollections suppressing, 

One dying wish— my k>ne bosom sholl draw: 
Erin, an exile bequeaths thee his blessing, 
Land of my forefathers. Bain Go Braoh! 
Buried and cold, when my heart stills its motion. 
Green be thy fields, sweetest isle of the oc^n. 
And thy haip-striking bards sing aloud with devo- 
O, Em KA voBNixif, Ebin Go Braoh ! [tion, 

657* TBI HTPOCaiTS. 

He'wasaman, 
Who stole the livery— of the court of heaven, 
To serve the devil in ; in virtue's guise. 
Devoured the widow's house, and orphan's bread ; 
In holy phrase, transacted viHanies, 
That common sinners— durst not meddle with. 
At sacred feast, he sat among the saints, 
And with his guilty hands— touched holiest things. 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, or with graver countenance. 
Or longer prayer, wept o'er the dying man. 
Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Planned how to rob. In sermon-style he bought, 
And sold, and lied ; and salutation made, 
In scripture terms. He prayed, by quantity, 
And with his repetitions, long and loud, 
All knees were weary. With one hand, he put 
A penny— in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other— 4ook a shilling out 
On charitable lists,— those trumps, which lold 
The public ear, who had, in secret, done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms [ing. 

They told of, took themselves to keep them sound- 
He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there, 
Than in the book of life. Sees thou the man ! 
A serpent with an angel's voice! a grave, [ceiv'd. 
With iloweis bestrewed ! and yet, few were de- 
llis virtues, being over^ne, his faee, 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities, 
Too pompously attended, and his speech. 
Larded too frequently, and out of time. 
With serious phraseology,— were rents. 
That in his gannents opened, in spite of him. 
Thro' which, tlte well accustomed eye, could see 
The rottenness of his heart None deeper blnsh'd, 
As in the all-piercing light he stood, exposed, 
No longer herding— with the holy ones. 
Yet sdU he tried to bring his countenance- 
To sanctimonious seeming ; but, meanwhile, 
llie shame within, now visible' to all, 
His purpose balk'd. The righteous smil'd, sod even 
Despair itselC some signs of laughter gave. 
As, ineflectnaHy, he strove to wipe 
His brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. 
Detected wretch! of all the reprobate, 
None seem'd more manire— for the flames of hen. 
Where still his fece, ftom ancient custom, wears 
A holy air, which says to all that pass 
Him by, ** I if«i a AvpeeriM on MvM.'^Pelbek. 
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6S8* PAIXSAIIDS A2a> CAPTITI. 



»I^rAulBi,apdBlwo(AlliMi,uia^tliaMOI|«fhiHi mp- 
thti Fliilip of lliflBdoa bnmgbt ham to Mil, bouflK oae Toy oU 
imn; iBd when he tanl bin at bit boiw, pot hba to dolfa wttt 
(xtitBie toitara ud tanDcit, the better, by ha eauipk, to expraa 
tbt i»im anl pMnooe of hie ProiMllMaiy whoa be ww Ibea 
MMMt to peifll •'««<m'« Jlnat. tfMd, 
There stood i unsold captive in the mart, 
A gray-haired and m^jesucal old man. 
Chained to a pillar. It waa almost night, 
And the last seller from his place had gone, 
And not a sound was heard but of a oog 
Crunching beneath the stall a refuse bone, 
Or the dull echo from the pavement rung. 
As the faint captive changed his weary feet 
Twas evening, and the half-descended sun 
Tinpe(U^ith a golden fire the many domea 
Or Athens, and a yellow atroomhere 
Lay rich sind duaky in the shaded street 
Through which the ci4>tive gazed. 
The golden light into the painter's room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colors stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth. 
And in the soft and dewy atmo^ere. 
Like forms and landscapes, magical they lay. 
Parrhasius stood, gazing, ibrgetmlly. 
Upon his canvas. There Promeihens lay 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount CaucMo^— 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 
Of the lame Lemnian festerti^ in his flesh ; 
And, as the painter's mind felt through the dim, 
Rapt mystery, and ploeked the shadows forth 
With its far-reaching ftmcv, and with fi>nn 
And color clad them, his nne, earnest eye, 
Flaahed with a passionate fire, and the quick carl 
Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip [flight. 
Were like the winged Qod^s, bresithing from his 
" Brioff me the captive now ! 
My hands feel akiUfUJ, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swiA, 
And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens — around me play 
Cokirs of such divinity tt>-day. 
Ha! bind him on his back! 
Look :— as Prometheus in my picture here! 
Quick--orhe faints! stand with the cordial near! 



Now—bend him to the rack ! 
■sdow 



own the poison'd links into his flesh ! 

And tear agape that healing wound siitosh4 

So— let him writhe ! How kmg 



Will he live thus? Quick, my gooMd pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow ! 
Ha ! ^y-haired, and so sinmg ! 



How fearfully he stifles that short moan ! 
^ods ! If I could but paint a dying groan ! 

"Pity"thee! Soldo! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar^ 
Bat does the rob'd priest ibr his piiy fUter? 

Pd rack thee though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine-^ 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mineT 

Yet there's a deathless nanu! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spnm, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and bum^ 

And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone, 
By all the fiery stars! Pd bind it on ! 

Ay— though it bid me rifle 
My heart's last fount for its insatiate thirsl— ' 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first; 

Though It should bid me stifle 
The jreaming in my throat for my sweet child, 
And taunt iu mother till my brain went wik^ 

All— I would do it ail- 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot— 
Thrust foully into earth to be forgot ! * 

O heavens— but I appal 
Tonr heart, old mkn ! forgive— ha ! on yoor lives 
Let him not faint T— rock him till he revives! 

V«m*-vain— giveo»erI His eye 



Glazes apace. He does not feel ymi now— 
Stand back ! Pll paint the death-dew on his brow! 

Gods ! if he do not die 
Bat for one momeni— one— till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips ! 

Shivering! Hark! he muners 
Brokenly now— that was a difficult breath— 
Another f Wilt thou never come, oh, Death ! 

Look ! how his temples flutter ! 
U his heart still Y Aha ! lift op his head ! 
He shudders, gn^s, Jove help him ! so, he's dead 

How like a nx>unting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreigned ambition ! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and iu haughty brow 
Glows with. a beauty that bewilders thought, 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it mms 
The ^art to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left m the bosom ror the spirit's lip. 
We look opon our splendor and forget 
The thirst of which we periah ! 
O, if earth be all, and Heaven nothing. 
What thrice nocked fools we are S—IHUiSi 

HATtTMAL HVTO^T OV LOW, ■ 

iii I to Dr. Mofoe by the hdkiL 

Dear doctor, let it not transpire, 
How much your lectares we admire ; 
Bow, at your eloquence we wonder,. 
When you explain i&e cause of ihnnder \ 
Of lightning, and electricity, 
With so much plainness, wid simplicity ; 
The origin 'of rocks, and moontains. 
Of seas, and rivers, lakes, and fountains; 
Of rain, and hail, and frost, and snow, 
And all the storms, and winds that blow; 
Besides a hundred wanders more, 
Of which we never heard before. 
But now, dear doctor, not to flatter, 
There is a most important matter, 
A matter which oar thoaghis ran much <Wi 
A mauer, which you never tooch on, 
A saliSect, if we right oonjectare, 
That well deserves a long, king lecture, 
Which oU the lad&m would oijprove,— 

Deny us not, dear doctor Bfoyace ! 
Oh, list to oor entreating voice ! 
Teh ttS'Why oar poor, tender hearts^ 
So easily admit foveas darts. 
Teach us the marks— of love^ banning , 
What makes us think a bean so winning ; 
What makes us think a coxcomb, witty, 
A black coat, wise, a red cool— pivlty ! 
Why we believe such horrid lies, 
That we are angels, from the skies, 
Our teeth like pearl, our cheeks like roses, 
Oor eyes like stars— such duirming noses! 
Explain oar dreams, awake, and sleeping, 
Explain our blushing, langhing, weeping. 
Teach vs, dear doctor, if you can. 
To humble that proud creators, man ; 
To tnm the wise ones into fools, 
The pffoud and insolent to tools ; 
To make them all ran, helter-ekdier, 
Their neeks~into the marriage-halter: 
Then leave as lo onrselves with those ; 
Well tarn and rale them as we pleas& 
Dear doctor, if yon grant oar wislies, 
We promise yoo— flve-hnndxed kisses; 
And, rather than the afbir be blondeied, 
Well give yon six-scora lo the hundred: 
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6S9* snxcR ow bxual, DinnAomo wjjt. 

I should be much for open war, oh peert, 
At not behind in hate, if what were urged, 
Main reason to persuade immediate was, 
Did not dusnade me more, and seem to east 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; 
When he, who most excels in tact of aiusi 
la what he counsels, and in what excels, 
Mistrustful, groonds his courage on despair, 
And utter dissoltllion as the scope 
Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. [filled 
First, wAat revenge?— Th^ towers of heaven are 
With armed watch, that render «U access 
Impregnable: oft, on the bonferin^ deep, 
Encamp their legions : or with obscure wing, 
Scout flur and wide. Into the realms of night, 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels, all hell should rise, 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heaven's purest lig^t; yet our great enemy. 
All incorruptible, would, on his throne. 
Sit, unpolluted ; and the etherial mold, 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief; and purge off<he baser fire, 
Vietorious. Thus mpulsed, our final hop»— 
la flat despair; we must exatptrate 
The almighty victor— to spend all his rage. 
And that must end ns ; Aa»--mxM be oar cure,— 
TV) be no more.*- Sac( cure ! — ^for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual bdi^, 
Those thoughts, that wander through eternity,-^ 
To perish rather, swallowed up^ and kMt, 
In the wide tomb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense, and Motion ?•— And who knows 
(Let this be good) whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or wiU ever T How he can. 
Is doubtful ; that he never will, is sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unawares. 
To give hia enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his angec^ ^vhom bis anger saves 
To punishendleset—*' Wherefore cease ye thenT" 
Say they, who counsel war ; ** we are decreed, 
Reserved, and deBtmed--io eternal^ wo : 
W^hatever doing,— what can we sulTer mant 
Wliat can we suflbr wormf" Is M$ then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in aims? 
"What, when we fled amain, pursued and scmek 
With heaven's afiUetfaig thunder, and besought 
Tlie deep to shelter us? this hell, then, seemed 
A refuge—firom those wounds ! or, when we lay. 
Chained on the boming lake? that tore was worse. 
What if the breath, that kindled those grim fires, 
Awaked, should bk»w then into seven-fold rage. 
And plunge us in the flames? or, firom above, 
Should intermitted vengeance— arm again 
His red right hand to plague us? what if all 
Her stores were opened, and this firmaaseat 
Of hell— should spont her eaiaracts of fire. 
Impending honors, threatening hideous ftdl. 
One day upon our beads; while we, fierhaps, 
Pesigning, or exhorting glorious war, 
Cnnght in a fiery tempest, shall be hnrled. 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
or racking whirlwinds ; or, for ever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapped in chains; 
Iken to eoave i ac- w i th everlasting groans, 



Unrespited, unpitied, unreprfeved, 
Agee— of hopeless endV- this would be ^rse. 
War, therefore, open and concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades.— JtftZton. 

Poxpsi I. How aerenely slept the ■tar-light 
on that lovely city! bow breathleady ita pil* 
lared streets repoaed in their aecurity ! how 
softly hppled tHe dark, green wavea br^ond ! 
how clondleas spread aioltand bh^ the (fream- 
in^ Campanian skies I Yet this was the last 
night for the gay t^ompeii ! the colony of the 
hoar Chaldean! the nbled city of Hercules! 
the delight of the voluptuous Roman !. Age 
after age had rolled indee^uctive, unheed^ 
over its head ; and now the last ray quivered 
on the dial plate of its doom ! 

660* THB BBOOAB^ PSRTIOIr. 

Pity the sorrowv | of a poor old man, [door ; 

Whose trembling limbs | have borne him to your 
Whose days are dwindled | to the shortest span; 

Oh! give relief^ and Heav'n will bless your store. 
These tatter'd clothes | my poverty bespeak. 

These hoary loeks proclaimmy lengtbenHl years; 
And many a furrow | in my grie^wom cheek, 

Haa been the channel | to a'flood of tears. 
Yon house, erected | on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect | drew mts froni my road ; 
For plenty tiiere | a resid^ce has fbund, 

And grandeur | a magnificent abode. 
Hard Is the fate | of the infirm, and poor! 

Htnre, as I eravM | a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial | drove me ftom the door, 

To seek ti shelter | in an humbler shed. 
Oh ! take nle | to your hospitable dome; 

Keen blows the wind, | and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage | to the friendly tomb; 

Pot I am poor, and miserably old. 
Should I reveal the sonroes | of my grief, 

If soft humanity | e'er tonohM your broast, 
Yoor hands would not | withhold the kind relief. 

And tear* of pity | would not be represL 
Heav^ sends misfortunes; why should we repine? 

*Ti« Heav*n has broH me | to tha state yon see ; 
And yoUr condition | may be soon like naliM, 

The child of sorrow | uid of misery. 
A little fhnn | was my pateraal kn; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hailM the room ; 
But ah ! oppression | forc'd me fhmi my cot, 

My cattle died, and blighted vras my com. 
My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain | from ber native home, 
la east, abandoned, on the world's wide sta^ 

And doocn'd | in scanty poverty to roam. 
My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Strack with sad anguish | at the stem decree. 
Fell, ling*ring fell, a vietim to despair ; 

And left the world | to wretchedness and me. 
Pity the sorrows | of a poor old man, [door ; 

Whose trembling limbs ) have borne him to your 
WIkmo days are dwindled | to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will blessyour store. 
OuMt thou ■4BilBlitir-to a aiad dlMMd ? 
Rack-frMB tto nwimnty ■ RMtsd ■onvw, 
Bub oat th« writtaa two h iw ofthebwini 
Aid wMh ■OON >w«0t-^}Ulv{(MaBtUDl»- 
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661. CATO^ •9XATI. 

C«to. Fathen, we once again are met in coon- 
Oeear'M approach has lummou'd us together, £cU. 
And Rome attends her fl&te iVom our resolves. 
How shall we treat this bold aspiring man f 
Baccese still follows him, and backs Bis crimes. 
Pharsalia— «>ve him Rome : Ecypt— has since 
Received his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cesar's. 
Why should I mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death 1 Numidia's burning sands. 
Still smoke with blood. Tis time we should 

decree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on ns, 
And envies us, even Libya's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts : are thev still 
To hold it out, and flght it to the lastf [fixed 
Or, are your beans subdued at length, and wiot, 
By time and ill success, to a submtesion 9 
Sempronius, speak.— 

Sempronhu. My voice Is ttiU for war. 
Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate. 
Which of the two to choose, stooery, or iMlh t 
JVe .* let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
Ana, at the head of our remaining troops. 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his thronged legions, and charge kams upon 
Perhaps sMwami. more lueky than the rest, [him. 
May reach his Juart, and frt the world— l^om 

bondage. 
Rise, flithers, ritel tis Rom* demands your help; 
IZjss, and revenge her slaughtered cirizena. 
Or share their fete ! The corpse of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates. 
If we should sacrifice our lives to honor. 
Or wear them out in servitude, and chains. 
Rouse np, f6r shame ! our brothers of Pbarsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud— TV battle t 
Great Pomp9y*$ shade— complains that we are 

slow. [ns ! 

And Scipio's ghost^waiks unrevanged, amongst 
Cole. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal— 



Transiiort thee thus, beyond the bounds of rea- 
TViw fortitude is seen, in great exploits, [son : 
That Justice warrants, and that wisdom guides : 



All else is towerlnE firnnzy and distractionc 
Are not the lives of those, who draw the sword. 
In Rome's defence, intrusted to our care 1 
Should we thus lead them to a field of slaughter. 
Might not the impartial world, with reason, say, 
Welavished at our deaths, the blood of thousands, 
To grace onr fhll, and make our ruin glorious ; 
Lucius, we next would know what^s y0«r opinion, 

Laents. JHy thoughts, I must confess, are 
turned on ptae». 
Already, have our quarrels filled the world— 
With widows and with orphans: Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest region*— 
Lie half-unpeopled, by the ftuds of Rome: [kind. 
*Tis time to sheathe the sword, and spare man- 
It Is not Cesar, but the godt^ my fathers, 
The gods declare against us. and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge, and wild despair,) 
were to reAise the awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in Heaven's determination. 
Already have we shown our love to Rome ; 
Now, let us show submission to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge outselvM, 
But tne the eommomeealth ; when tkU end fldls. 
Arms have no Airther use : our country's cause. 
That drew our swords, now wrests 'em f^om our 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, Piands, 
Unprofitably shed : virhat vun could do- 
Is 4one atr^adf : kMvtn and earfA— will witness. 
If— Rome— must— fall, that me are Innocent. 

fifmp. This smooth discourse, and mild behav- 
Conr.eal a traitor— something whispers me[ior olt 
All is not right— Cato beware of Lucius. 

Cole. Let us appear— nor rash, nor diffldent : 
Immoderate valor— swells into a fhnit ; 
And fear, admitted into public eounciis, 



lletrays-4Ike treason. Let ns shun 'em boUi. 
Fathers, I cannot see that our aflliirs [round ns ; 
Are grown thus desperate: we have bulwarks 
Within our walls, are troops— inured to toil. 
In Afric's heats, and seasoned to the sun ; 
Numidia's spacious kingdom lies behind us, 
Ready to rise, at its young prince's call. 
While there is hope, dd not distrust the gods ; 
But wait, at least, till Cesar^ near approach 
Force us to vield. Twill never be too lata 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why should Rome fall a moment, ere her time 1 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out. 
In its full length, and spin it to the last. 
So, shall we gain still one day's liberty ; 
And let me perish ; bnt, in Cote's jadgmeBt, 
A dlsy, an houb, of virtuous Uberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity— in bondage.— ^tfdtfisen- 

•69. God iir Natitrb.^ — ^Tfaere ia rdieion 
in every thing around tia — a calm and noly 
reli(fion, in the unbreathing things of nataie^ 
which man would do well to imitate. It is a 
meek and blessed influence, steahne in as it 
were, unawares upon the oeait it oomes 
quietly, and without ei^citement It baa no 
terror, no gloom in Its approaches. It does 
not rouse up the passions : it is untrammeled 
b]f tiie creeds, ana unshadowed by the super* 
stitions of man. It is fresh ftom the hands of 
its author, glowing fh>m the immediate pres- 
ence of the Great Spirit, whidi pervades and 
quickens it 

It is written on the arched sky. It looks 
out fipom every star. It is on the sailing 
cloudj^and in the invisible wind. It is among 
the huls and Talleys of the earth — where the 
shrubless mountam-top— -pierces the thin at- 
mosphere of eternal winter— -or where the 
mighty fbrast fluctuates, before the Strang 
wind, with its dark waves of green foliage. It 
is spread out like a legible language, upon 
the broad &ce of the imsieeping ocean, it is 
the poetry of nature. It is this which uplifti 
the spirit witiiin us. until it is strong enough 
to overlook the shadows of our place of pnv 
bation; which breaks, link after link, the 
chain that binds us to materiality; and 
which opens to our imagination a world of 
spiritual beauty and holiness. 

PtAT-PUkCB OP MkVLY DATS. 

Be It a weakness. It deserves some praise. 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone. 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill. 
The very name we carv'd subsisting still; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employM, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet 

destroyed ; 
The linle ones, unbntton'd, glowing hoi. 
Playing our games, and on the rery spot ; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle dovra at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 
Or drive It devious with a dextrous pat ; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 
Our Innocent, sweet, simple years again. rowpsr. 

Come sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting.place of wit, the balm of wo; 

The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 
Th' indUTerent Judge between the high and low. 
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M8« PATRICK HXin^'ft SPXXCH, 1775. 

K6 man— ihinkg more highly, than / do, of tbe 
patnotitmy as wall as the afttftlM, of the very 
SMflAy Mntlemen, who hare Just addxessed the 
house. But, dUTorent m«»i^-<otteD see the same 
suUeet in different lights; and therefore, I hope it 
will not be thought dvrespeetful to those gentlemen, 
if, entertaining, as I do. opinions of a character 
Tery oppatitt to tbeir^ I should speak fortii my 
sentiments-^recly, and without raert*. This, sir, 
is DO turn for eeranony. The question before the 
house is one of awful memnt to this country. For 
my part, I consider it as nothing less than a qnes- 
tion cXfr^dnmu or Uaetrjf: and in proportion to the 
matnuud* of the sut^ject, ought to be the freedom 
of debate. It is only in this way we can hope to 
arrive at troth, and fulfill the great responsibility 
which we hold to Qod^ and to our country. Were 
I to withhold my sentimenu, at such a time as 
this, throuffh frar of giving q^enc«, I should consi- 
der mvself as guilty of freoson toward my country. 
and of an act of disloyalty toward the Miyesty or 
Heaven ; whom I revere above cM §artfdu kings. 
It is natural for man — ^to indulge in the illusions 
of ik«pe. We are apt to $hut our eyes against a 
pahM truth ; and listen— to the song of that«yv«n, 
till she transforms us— into beasts. Is (Ait— the pan 
of 10U0 men, engaged in a grsni and arduotu strug- 
gle for LiBSSTT ! Are im disposed to be of the 
Bomber of those, who^ having ejfsst s«s not, and 
kaving sarsy hsar not, the thinj(s, which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For my part, 
whatever anguish of spirit it may ootc, I am willing 
to know the wkok truth; to know the tporst, and to 
provids Sat Ix. 

I have but oiu lamp, by which my feet are 
guided; and that— is the lamp— of xxnesiXNcs. I 
Jmow of no way of judging of the fiiturs^ but by 
the pott. And, Judging by the past, I wish to 
know what there has been, in the conduct of the 
British ministry, for the last tsn ywr*, to jtattfy 
those hopea, with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace iA«m>efcws, and the 1wua«? 1% it 
that insidious mUs, with which our petition has 
been lately received T Tnut it not, sir ; it will prove 
a tnan — ^to ^our feet Suffer not yourselves to be 
betrayed with a kiu. Ask yourselves — bow this 
gracious reception of our petition — comports with 
those warlike preparatums, which cover our wor 
Ursj and darken our land. AnJUets, and armiss, 
necessary to a wo^ of lovs, and neoneiliation f 
Have we sho^Ti ourselves so unwiUing to be re- 
conciled, that force must be called in to win back 
oar love? Let us not tfwnre ourselves, sir. These 
are the implements of war, and sti^gaHon — the 
locf arguments— to which kings resort I ask, 
gentlemen, sir, what means this martial array, if 
Its purpose be not \o forte us to submission ? Can 

Kntleraen assign any other, possible motive for it? 
IS Great Britain anv <*t«my, in this ciuarter of 
the world, to eaU for all this accumulation of tio- 
«M», and atmietf ffo sir, she has none. They 
are meant for us : they mn be meant for no t^her. 
They are sent over— to bind, and rivet upon us, 
those cAotntj which the British minisiry have been 
so long/ofgmg. And what have we to oppose to 
them? Shall we try argument? Sir, we have 
been trying that for the last ten years. Have we 
anything new to offer upon the sulqect? NoAing. 
We have held the subject up in ccery light of which 
it is capable; but it has been all m vain. Shall 
we resort lo entreaty ^ and humble suppUeationf 
What terms shall we find, which have not been 
already exhausted ? Let ns not, I beseech you, 
sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have done 
ever)'thing that could be done, to avert the storm, 
which is now comins on. We have fetitiorud; 
we have rgmanstratBeT: we have supplwated; we 
have prostrated ourselves before the throne, and 
have III PLoasD its interposition— to arrest the ty- 
rannical hands of the mtnufry, and parliament. 
Our petitions — have been sH^hted; our remote 
gkastm hava produced additwnal violence and 



insult; oar suppiieatiim* have bttu ditregvdtd ; 
and we have been spumai^ with contempt, from 
the toot of the throne. In vain, aAer these things, 
may we indulge the fond hope of peace, and r«to«»- 
eiliation. There is no kmger any room for hope. 
If we wish to be/rst; if we mean to preserve, m- 
vwlato. those inestimable prinilegesy for which we 
have been so kng contending ; if we mean not 
basely to abandon the noble struggle, in which 
we have been so k>ng engaged, and which we 
have pledged ourselves, noeer to abandon, until tlie 
glorious ol^ect of our contest shall be obtained — 
we must M^' I repeat it !— sir, we must fiobt ! 
An appeal «> arms, and to the God of hosts, is all 
that IS <c^ us. They tell us, sir, that we are weak ; 
unable ta oqpo— with so formidable an adversary. 
But toAm— shall we be stronger T Will it be the 
next weeky or the next yearf Will it be— when 
we are totally disatmed, and when a British guard 
shall be stationed in every houu? Shall we ga- 
ther sirm^fA— by in-eso/w<ion, and tnaetion? Shall 
we acquire the means of eflhetaal rwitlan^e, by 
lying supinely on our backs, and hugging the de- 
lusive phantom of Aope, until our «nemi«s Miall have 
bound MB—hand—Bnd/ootf Sir, we are nol weak, 
if we make a proper use of those means, which 
the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Three mtZIisns— of paopfs, armed— in the Ao<y cause 
of UBKBTT, and in such a country as that which 
we possess, are invindbUy by any force, which 
our enemm can send against us. Besides, sir, we 
shall not fight our battles etloito. There is a just 
Gody—who presides over the destinies of nations, 
and who Mrill raise up friends to fight our battles 
ftir ua The battle, sir, is not to the strong—alone , • 
It is to the v<gttonl, the adwe, the BEAVB. Besides, 
sir, we have no ejection. If we were base enough to 
desire it, it is now too 2al«— to retire from the contest 
There is no retreat, but in submission and slavery f 
Our cAama are forged. Their eianJKng— may be 
Aeartf on the plains of Boston/ The war is tncvil- 
a&l0— and let it coms !— I rqTsaf it, sir, let it com ! 
It is vain, sir, to exUrwau the matter. Gentle- 
men may cry— pxacx— pkicx— but there is ho 
peace. The war is actually Hgiin.' The next 
gaie, that sweeps from the nortky will bring to our 
ears the dash of resounding armsj OnrordArm 
are already in the field ! Why stand we here idle! 
What is it, that gentlemen wish? what would they 
havef Is life—eo—dearj or peaeo—so sweety as to 
be purehased^ui tbo price of eAotn»— and slavery? 
Forbid i\y— Almighty GoD.— I Anoto not— what 
course others may take,— but, as for me, give ma 
LIBERTY,— or give me— dxath !*> 

064. AXSBICA. 

Still one great clime, in full and firee defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconquerM and sublime, 
Above the fair Atlantic ! she has taught 
Her Esau brethren that the hanghty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion's feebler crag, [bought 
May strike to those wlx>se red right hands have 
Rights cheaply eamM with blood. Still, still, forever 
Better, though each man's life-blood were a river, 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Damm'd like the dull canal, with locks and chains. 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep. 
Three paces, and then faltering :— better be 
Where the extinguish'd Spartaus still are free, 
In their proud cbamel of Thermopyhe, 
Than stagnate in our marsh,-- or o'er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fliihers had. 
One freeman more, AmeriiMy to thee !— Byron. 

Of TBS Dbxad or RsroxM . The true and only 
reaM>n, for not attempting a reform of the state of 
things IS, that the interest of corruption— requiret 
them to remain as they are. 
2A 
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#69* wocfttrm » AirosLa. 
When the taoart of Day are nombered, 

And the toices of the Night 
Wake the better eonl that al umbered 

Tb a holy, calm delight— 
Ere the evening lamps aie lighted, 

And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadowf from the fitful fire-light 

Danee upon the parlor-wall — 
Then the forms of the depatted 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloTed-one, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more ! 
He, the young and atrong, who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife^ 
By the road-side fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life! 
They, the holy ones and weakly, 

Who the cross of suffering bore — 
Folded their pale hands so meekly— 

•Bpake with us on earth no more ! 
And with them the beauteous 

Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love ma, 

And is now a saint in heavei). 
With a slow and noisless footstep 

Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine ; 
And she sits and gazes at me, 

With those deep and tender eyes. 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 

Looking downward from the skies. 
Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the ^>irit's voiceless prayer— 
SoA rebukes, in blessings ended, 

Breathing from her lips of air. 
Oh ! though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died ^ 



Thi Wat to be Happt. All man- 
kind are brethren. Every human being, who 
cornea in our way, and stands in need of our 
aid, is entitled to oar sympath)r. Human nar 
ture, and diatress, form a legitimate claim tp 
our friendly aJKistance. We are not to with- 
hold our brotherly aflection, from any of our 
fellow men, because an imaiginary line, a riv- 
er, a ridge of mountains, or a channel of the 
ocean, may have separated their birth-place 
from ours ; because their manners, customs, 
and political institutions are hot the same 
with our own ; because, by reason of dilfer- 
ence of climate, and manner of life, their 
skin is tinged with a different color; because 
they offer their tribute of homage — ^to the 
Creator in a different manner; or, because, 
there is some difference, or shade of differ- 
ence, between their religious rites, and opin- 
ions, and oun. 

The sentiment of oniversal benevolence — 
expands the heart, humanizes the mind, and 
fosters every generous affection ; but jealousy, 
malace, hatred, and other malignant pas- 
sions—pervert the soul, and cramp, and viti- 
ate — the best feelings of our nature. They 
wage war with every manly, and liberal prin* 



ciple. Instead of aweeptng the globe, with 
the guilty purpose of oppressing the weak, 
robbmg the defenceless, exciting the sotma 
of lamentation in the humble hui, and draw- 
ing forth the tears of the widow, and the or- 
phan, let us do what is in our power— to pro- 
mote the happiness of our fellow men. In 
the genuine 8i)irit of brotherly afibction, let 
us smoke the pipe of peace — ^with the untu- 
tored wanderer of the western wilderness — 
or, partake of bread, and salt, with the hardy 
native of tlie African desert. 

Mankind often complain, that they are un- 
happy ; tliat they tread in a thorny path, and 
drmK of a bitter stream. But whence do 
their sufferini^s, and sorrows flow 1 Do they 
not, in a ercat measure, proceed from their 
own selflsh, and malignant passions? Re* 
move the camei and the effect will disappear. 
Banish malice, envy, hatred; let aenuine 
good-will towards each other prevail, and a 
great portion of human misery — will fede 
away, like darkness — before the rising sun. 
It will dissipate the ^loom, which often donds 
the countenance, and remove the grief, which 
often pxeys upon the heart — Fergtu, 

SDUCATIOX. 

If thou hast plucked a flower 

Of richest, rarest roy, 
And borne it from its garden bower, 

Thou kno'west h will fade away : 
If tliou hast gathered gold, 

Unrusied and refined, 
.That glittering hoaid of worth untold, 

Thou knowest the thief may find. 
There is a plant that fears 

^fo adverse season's strife, 
But with an inborn fragrance cheers 

The wintry eye of life ; 
There is a wealth that fo lis 

The robber's roving eye, 
The gnerdori of the mind that toils 

For immortality. 
O ye, whose brows are bright. 

Whose bosoms feel no thorn, 
Seek knowledge, by the rosy light 

Of youih's unfolding mom ; 
With ardor uncontrolled, 

Seek wiBdora*s lore sublime. 
And win the garland, and the gold 

That cannot change with time.— SigDurjMy. 

TUB LAKD or BEST. 

Oh, icAm— shall I go lo that land 

Where spt'nCf— beatified dwell ? 
Oh, trA«n shall I join their bright boful, 

And bid to this earthen, farewell? 
I am veory of U/e^and its care^ 

I am weary of lift and its woe; 
Oh. wfun to that country so/atr. 

To that country «njbnetpn, shall I go? 
A soA yellow light fills the air 

Of that land, which I long to behold; [diere, 
And the /aee» and fonm—of the Mtrttt who are 

Are clothed— in its lustre of gold. 
Like angels they look— as they move. 

And like angtis they pass the sweet homn ; 
For they are not mortals^ bnt fpmb, who rova 

In the light of those beautifiil boieen. 
Face to fiice the truth comes oaL 
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> Tk* PxKrxcTORATOB. Iniai^De to 

youraehree— -a Demosthenes, addrewing the 
most illartriotts aMemUy in the world, upon 
a point, whereon the fttte of the moot illuitri- 
ooa of nationa depended. How awftil such a 
meeting! how vast the subject! By the 
power of his eloquence, the auguatnessof the 
assembly is lost — ^in the dignity of the orator; 
and the miportance of the subject, for a while, 
superaeded by the admiration of his talents. 

With what strength of argument, with what 
powers of the flmcy, with what emotions of 
the heart, does he assault, and -subjugate, the 
whole man; and, at once, captivate his reap 
son, his imagination, and his passions ! To 
effect this, roust be ^e utmost effort of the 
most improved state of human nature. Not 
a fkculty that he possesses, but is here exerted 
to its highest piXoL All his internal powers 
are at work ; all his external, testify their en- 

within, the memory, the ftncy, the judg- 
menty the passions, are all busy; without, 
every muscle, every nerve is exerted; not a 
ftature, not a limb, but spealcs. The onpans 
of the body, attuned to the exertions of the 
mind, thro' the kindred organs of the hearers, 
instantaneously vibrate those energies — from 
soul to soul. Notwithstanding the diversity 
of minds, in such a multitude, hy the light- 
ning of eloquence, they sre melted into one 
mass: the whole assembly, actuated in one 
and the same way, become, as it were, hut one 
man, and have but one voice. The universal 
cry is — Let us march against Philip, let us 
fight for our liberties— let us conquer, dr die. 



WIFX, CHTLDRXX, AKD FBOUniS. 
When tbe blaek-letftBM Ibt to the godi VM pranatad, 

The IM or whtl (ktfl fcr ouh mortU IMmdi, 
At Um loaf glrinf or iUs a Uad foddni relantod, 

Ao4 iUpp'd in thfw ble«ii«s wifii, chiUiw, aod fltaidh 
to tlia nrly Huto dKhrad he WM cbatlid, 

And JiMlin dinae eonU Dot oaapm b«- eadb, 

• of naii^ poBum ho two* was deAmlaJ, 

• taav«Bwithirib,childnB,aiid Aiandl. 
ir Iho atack of our blla b la >lnj««r handa MlBd, 

Tho tad, Bl-«oea*Bd, oft la Uaknptef OBda, 
•at tha haait ima bflla, whlah an aorar pfolaatad, 

Wbaa dimwa oa the Sna of-wU^ cfai|dna, and frhida. 
Tha aaldier, •mhom daada Uv« ImaMrtal U atoiy, 

Whoa duty to fu* diatet Utltadca aeada, 
With Inuaport would baiter whole axe* of flory, 

for oaa happf boar with wtta, diiMfaa, aad Maada. 
Tboosh mlor itill glowa la lifel 

The 
Dnpa a tear oT reipat, aa ha dyias NBoaibon, 

Bow Uert waa fait hooio, with wlte, childna, aad fitada. 
ThD^ tha ipieo'liraathlBf plc^ e*ar hie caiafaa botany 

Thoaghaiaaad him AnbU'k wMe ftapmaea deaeamk, 
The MrclMat aSll thiaka of the woedMae tlMl eoraa 

The bower whrn he M( with wife, childna, aad MHik 
The day^priag ofTOOth, ilin aadoaded laith aonow, 

Aloae oa italf for e^tojrBMOt dependa, 
But drear It the twUi^t of age, iCit borrair 

No wanntb ftotn the tnUei oT wife, chSUrea aod ftkadb 
Let the breath of renowa ever frathee aad 

Tbehiirel that o'er her &b bvorltet bcada, 
O^er OM wave the willow, aad loag auj 

BodewV with tha lean ofwife, chUdrea, aMifrfaak. 

Friendship is eonstant in all other things, 
Save in the office and aflkirt or love: 
Therrfiwe, all hearts In love use their own longaes. 
Let every eye negotiate ibr iiaelf, 
And trast no agent: ibr beanty ie a witch, 
Against whose ehanns fluth mslteth into blood. 
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Tis oiidnig^t'e holy hour; and silence, now, 
!■ brooding, like a gentle spirit, o^er [wind% 

The atiil-^aiid pulseless worid. Hark! on the 
The bell's deep tones are swelling : His the knell 
Of the departed— year. No fnneral train 
Is sweeping past ; yet, on the stream, and wood, 
With melanoholy light, the mooubeom-s rest, 
Like a pale, spotless shroud : the air is stirred, 
As by a mourner's sigh ; and. on yon cloud, 
That floats so still, and phicidly, tbiough heaven, 
The spirits— of the seasons— seem to stand, [form, 
Yoong Spring, bright Summer, Auuunn's solemn 
And Winter, with his aged k>ck«, and breath, 
In mouraftil oadence, that come abroad,— 
Like the far wwut-harp's wild, and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge — o'er the dead year— 
Oono^ftom the earth— forever. 

Tis a time 
For memory, and tears. Within the deep, 
SciU chambers of the heart, a spectre dim. 
Whose tones— are like the wizaad's voice of Tims, 
Heard fVom the tonU> of ages, poiAts its cold— 
And solemn finger— to the beaatiful 
And holy visions, that have passed away, * 

And left no shadow of their loveliness, 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre— liAs 
The ooflin-lid of ilope, and Joy, and Love, 
And, bending, mournfully, above the pale, [flowers 
Sweet forms, that slumber there, scatters dead 
O'er what has passed- to nothingness. The year 
Has gtme, and, vntk it, many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark— is on each brow. 
Its shadow— in each heart In Its swift course, 
It waved its sceptre o'er the beautiful — 
And they are not. |t laid its palid hand 
Upon the strong man— and the haughty fonn— 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye— is dim. 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyoua— and the tearful wail— 
Of stricken ones— is heard, where erst, the song, 
And reckless shout— ^resounded. It passed o'er 
The battle<plain,where sword,and spear.and shield 
Flashed— in the ligbtof mid-day— and the strength 
Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass. 
Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 
The crushed, and mouldering skeleton. It came. 
And faded, like a wreath of mist, at eve; 
Yet, ere it mehed in the viewless aSr, 
It heralded its millioos— to their home- 
In the dim land— of dreams. 

Lookin(^ into the fire is very injurious to the 
cjos, particularly a coal fire. Toe stimulus of 
light and heat imited, soon destroys the eyes. 
Looking at molten iron will soon destroy the 
sight Reading in the twilight is injurious to 
the eyes, as they are oblij^ed to make jfreat ex- 
ertion. Reading or sewing with a side light, 
injures the eyes, as both eyes should be ex- 
posed to an equal,degree of light. The reason 
IS, the sympathy between the eyes is so great, 
that if the pupil of one iadilated by being kept 
partially in the shade, the one tliat is most ex- 
posed cannot contract itaelf sulficicntly Ibr 
protection, and will ultimately be injured. 
Those who wish to preserve their sight, should 
preserve their general health by correct habits, 
and give their eyes jost work enough, with a 
due degree of light 
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670u AxsBiCA. I ftppMl to histoty ! Tell 
me, tbou reverend chronicler of the crare, 
can all the illusions of ambition realixed, can 
all the wealth of a universal commerce, can 
all the achievements of successful heroism, or 
can all the establishments of this world's wis- 
dom, secure to the empire, the permanency 
of its possessions 1 Absl Troy thought so 
once ; yet the land of Priam lives only in song ! 

Thebes thought so once : yet her hundred 
gates have crumbled, and ner very tombe are 
as the dust they were vainly intended to com- 
memorate ! So thought Palmyra — yet where 
is she 1 So thought the country of Demos- 
thenes and the Spartan; yet Leonidaa is 
trampled by the timid slave, and Athens in- 
sulted by the servile, mindless and enervate 
Ottoman! 

In his hurried march. Time has but looked 
at their imagined immortality; and aU its 
vanities, from the palace to the tomb, have, 
with their ruins, erased the very impresaion 
of his footsteps ! The days of their glory are 
as if they never had been; and the island, 
that was then a speck, rude and neglected in 
the barren ocean, now rivals the umquity of 
their commerce, the glory of their arms, the 
ftone of their philosophy, the eloquence of 
their senate, and the mspiration of their 
bardfB! 

who shall say, then, oontemplating the 
past, that England, proud and potent as she 
appears, may not, one day^ be what Athens 
is, and the young America yet soar to be 
what Athens was! Who shall say, that, 
when the Euroj^ean cblumn shall have mould- 
•ered, and the night of barbarism obscured its 
very ruins, that mighty continent may not 
emerge from the honson to rule, for iti dme, 
sovereign of the ascendant I'^PhUUpe. 

671* THS Fown or xloqvxrcs. 
Heard ye— those loud— contending waves, 

That •hook— Cecropia's pillared state ? 
Saw ye the misfaty, from their graves 

Look up, ana tremble at her Tate t 
Who— »hai] calm the angnr stonn? 
Who, the mighty task peHorm, 

And bid the raging ttunnlt— cease T 
See the son of Hermes rise ; 
With syren tongue, and speaking eyes. 

Hash the noise, end soothe to peace I 

Lo I from the regions of the north, 

The reddening storm of battle poors; 
Rolls along the trembling earth. 

Fastens— on Olynthian towers. 
"Where rests the sword ! where sleep the brave, 
Awake! Cecn^ia's allv save, 

From the fury of the blast ; 
Burst the stonn on Phocis* oralis; 
Rise ! or Grecee forever falls. 

Up ! or freedom— breathes her last l*» 

The jarring states obsequious now, 

View the pairiot^s hand on high; 
Thunder— gathering on his brow ; 

Lightning — flashmg from his eye ! 
Borne by the tide of woids along. 
One voice, one mind, in^>ire the throng: 

'* To arrot ! to arms ! to arms !** they cry, 
*< Grasp the shield, and draw the swora. 
Lead us to Philippi's lord, 

Let ns conquer aim— or die !** 

Ah eloquence ! thou wast undone ; 

Wast fVom thy native country driven, 
When tyranny— eclipsed the son. 

And blotted out the stars of heaven. 
When liberty, from Greece withdrew, 
And o'er the Adriatic flew, 



To where the Tiber poors his an. 
She struck the rude Tarpelau rock ; 
Sparks were kindled by the shock — 

Again, thy fires began 4o bum! 

Now, shining forth, thou madest complaint, 

The conscript fitthem— lo thy channs; 
Boosed the wprld-bestriding giant. 

Sinking fast, in slavery's arms ! 
I see thee stand — by freedom's fiuie, 
Pouring the persuasive strain. 

Giving vast conceptions birth : 
Hark! I hear tliy thunder's sound. 
Shake the forum— round— and round, 

Shake— the pillars— of the earth ! 

First-bom of libeny divine! 

Put on rdigion't bright array ; 
Speak ! and the starless grave—shall shine, 

The portal— of eternal day * 
Bise, kindling with the orient beam ; 
Let Calvar)''8 hill'-^inq)ire the theme ! 

Unfold the gaimenis— rolled in blood! 
O touch the soul, touch all her chords, 
With all the omnipotence of words, 

And point the way to heaven-^ God.— Carof. 

• Thb IirVLUSircB or GoM. A man who 
is furnished with arguments from the mint, 
will convince his antagonist much sooner 
than one who draws them from reason snd 
philosophy. Gold is a wonderful dearer of 
the unoerstanding ; it dissipates every doubt 
and scruple in an instant; aootHnmoctates it- 
self to toe meanest capsicities, silences the 
loud and clamorous, and brings over the most 
obstinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon 
was a man of most invincible reason this 
way. He refrited by it all the wisdom of 
Athens, confounded their statesmen, struck 
their orators dumb, and at length, argued 
them out of all their liberties. — AdaiBon, 

TBI WOBLD TO OOKI. 

If all oor hopes, and all oor fears, 

Were prisoned — in life's narrow booad; 
If travelers— through this vale of tears, 

We saw no better worM beyond ; 
Oh ! what could check the rising ai^ ? 

What earthly thing— could pleasure give? 
Oh ! who vronid ventore then, to die— 

Or who would ventore then—to live f 
Were life a dark, and desert moor, 

Where mist»~and clouds eternal sprssJ 
Their gtoomy vail behind, before, 

And tempests thunder— overhead ; 
When not a sun-beam— breaks the gkNna, 

And not a floweret— smiles beneath. 
Who would exist— in soch a tomb— 

Who dwell in darkness— and in death t 
And such were life, without the ray 

Of oor divine religion given; 
Tis this, that makes our darkness, day, 

ms this, that makes our earth— a heaven ! 
Bright is the golden sun above. 

And beautiful— the flowers, that bloom, 
And all is joy, and all is tove, 

Bellected— from the world lo cone ! 
Life is a weary interlude^ 
Which doth shoit joys, long woes indade : 
The world the stage, the prologue tears; 
The acts vain hopes and varied fean; 
Hie scene shots up with loss of breath. 
And leaves no epik)gtte but death !— HI JOag • 
The stomach, hath no ears. 
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•7]l« MniTABT Disronsx akv Iitsub^ 
OBsnTAtioir. Mr, Chairmanj — Itraft,that 
I flhall be indulged, with some few reflectionsi 
upon the danga^-of permitting the conduct, 
on which it has been my painful duty to anS- 
madrert, to pass, without a solemn expression 
of the disapprobation of this house. Recall to 
your recollection, sir, tb»&ee nations, which 
have gone before us. Where aze they now 1 

"Gob*, cllmin0rii«1liroi«h the diwn of tkii^ Out ww*} 
A admlboj*! tri«,--thB mader vf as Imar." 

And how have they loaf their liberties 1 If 
we could transport ourselves back, sir. to the 
ages when Greece, and Rome, flourished, in 
their greatest prosperity, and, mingling in the 
throng, should asK a Grecian, if ne did not 
ftar. that some daring military chieftain, cov- 
erod with glory, some Philip, or Alexander, 
would one day overthrow the liberties of his 
country, — ^the confident, and indignant Gre- 
cian would exclaim, N o I no ! we have nothing 
to fear ftom our keroet/ our liberties will be 
eternal. If a Roman citizen had been asked, 
if he did not fear, that the conqueror of Gaul 
miffht establish a throne upon the ruins of 
puDlic liberty, he would have instantly repel- 
led the unjust msinuation* Yet, Greece— nas 
lUlen; Cesar — has passed the rubioon; and 
the patriotic arm even of £ru/u«— could not 
preserve the liberties of his devoted country. 

Sir, we are fighting a great moral battle for 
the benefit, not only of our country, but of all 
mankiruL The eyes of the whole toor^ are 
in fixed attention upon us. One, and the 
largest portion of It, is gazing with jealousy, 
ana with envy ; the other portion, with hope, 
with confidence, and with afiection. Every 
where— the black cloud of legitimacy is sus- 
pended over the world, save only one bright 
•pot, which breaks out from the political hem- 
isphere of the west, to enlighten, and animate, 
and gladden the human heart Obscure that, 
by the downfeU of liberty here, and aB man- 
land— «re enshrouded — m a pall of universal 
darkness. Beware, then, sir, how you give a 
fiUal sanction, in this infant period of our re- 
pubUc, to military insubordination. Remem- 
ber, that Greece— 4iad her Alexander, Rome 
her Cesar, England — ^ber Cromwell, France 
her Bonaparte, and, that if we would escape 
the rock, on wnich they split, we must avoid 
their errors. 

I hope, sir, that gentlemen win deliberately 
survey — the awfbl isthmus, on which we 
stand. They may bear down all oppodtion. 
They may even vote general Jackson the pub- 
lic thanks. They may carry him triumphant- 
ly through this house. But, if they do, shr, in 
my humble judgment, it will be a triumph of 
the principle of insubordination— « triumph 
of the milit arv over the eivU authority— a 
triumph over the powers of thia house — a tri- 
umph over the constitution of the land; and 
I pray, sir, most devoutly, that it may not 
prove, in its ultimate effects and consequen- 
ces, a triumph over the liberties of the ];>eople. 

THX XABTH HAS BSXH AXX ALIVX. 

What is the world itaelf ? tby world?— a gravel 
Where is the dust that has not been alive t 
The spade, the plow, disturb our ancestors. 
From baman mold we reap oar daily bread; 
Hie globe aroond earth's hollow sur&ce Bhslte% 
And is the ceiling of ber sleeping sons : 
O'er devastation we blind revels keep; 
Whole boiisd towns support the dancer^ heel. 



678« TUB nOmCHMAN AHS mS HOST. 

▲ Frenchman once, who was a merry wight, 
Passing to town ftota Dover in the night, 
Near the roadside an ale-house chanced to spy: 
And being rather tired as well as dry, 
Resolved to enter; but first he took a peep, 
In hopes a supper he might get, and cheap. 
He enters: " Hallo I Garcon, if yon please, 
Bring me a OMe bit of bread and cheene. 
And hallo I Oarcon, a pot of porter too !" ho said, 
*< Vich I shall take, and den myself to bed." [left. 

His supper done, some scraps of cheese were 
Which our poor Frenchman, dUnking it no theft. 
Into bis pocket put; then vlowly erept 
To wished-lbr bed; but not a wink tie slept—' 
For, on the floor, some sacks of flour were laid, 
Tto which the rats a nightly visit paid. 

Our hero now undressed, popped out the light. 
Put on his cap and bade the world good-night; 
But first his breeches, which contained the fare, 
Under his pillow he had placed with care. 
. Sans ceremonie, soon the rats all ran, 
And on the flour-sacks greedily began ; [roaad. 
At which they gorged themselves ; then smelling 
Under the pillow soon the cheese they found ; 
And while at this they regaling sat. 
Their happy jaws disturbed the Frenchmsn's nap ; 
Who, half awake, eries out, " Hallo ! hallo ! 
Vat is dat nibbel at my pilk>w so? 
Ah ! tis one big huge rat ! 
Vat de dlable is it he nibbel, nibbel at?" 

In vain our 'little hero sought repose ; 
Sometimes the vermin galloped o'er his nose; 
And such the pranks they kept up all the night, 
That ha, on end antipodes upright. 
Bawling sJoud, called sloutly for a light 
« Hallo! Maisonl Gareon,l8ay! 
Bring me the bill for vat I have to pay !" 
The bill was brought, and to his great surprise, 
Ten shillings was the charge, he scarce believes 
With eager haste, ho runs it o'er, [his eyes: 

And every time he viewed it thought it more. 
" Vy zounds, and zounds !" he cries, ^ I sail no pay ; 
Vat charge ten shelangs for vat I have mange? 
A laetal sup of porter, die vile bed, 
Vara all de lats do nin about my head T 
" Plague on those rats!" the landlord muttered out ; 
" r wish, upon my word, that I could make >em 

scout: 
ril pay him well that can." " Vat's dat you say V* 
"Fll pay him well that can." "Attend to me, I 
Vil you dis chaige forego, vat I am at, [pray : 
If from your house I drive away de rat?" 
"With all my heart," the jolly host replies, 
" Econtez done, ami ;" the Frenchman cries. 
" First, dan— Regardez, if you please. 
Bring to dia spot a leetle bread and cheese : 
Ehbien! apmofportartoo; 
And dan invite da rats to sup vid yout 
And aflei^-no matter dey be villing^ 
For vat dey eat, you charge dem Just ten shelang: 
And I am sure, ven dey behold de score, 
Dey*U quit your house, and never come no mora." 
Bow beantiAil— is the svrifUy passing light- 
On the cahn ck>ud of eve ! ^Tis sweet— to mark 
Those colored folds— float round the setting sun. 
Like crunson drapery— «'er a monarch^ thiona. 
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97#« Lou OF Nattohal Charactsr. 
The low of a Arm, national character, or the 
demdation of a nation's honor, is the inevi- 
table prelude to her destruction. Behold the 
once proud fiibric of the Roman empire; an 
empire, carrying its arts, and arms, into every 
part of the eastern continent: the monarchs 
of mighty kingdoms, draggea at the wheels 
of her triumphal chariots : her ea|?le, waving 
over the ruins of desolated countries. Where 
is her splendor, her wealth, her power, her 
glory? Extinguished — ^forever. Her mold- 
ering temples, the moumAil vestiges of her 
former grandeur, afford a shelter to her mut- 
tering monks. Where are her statesmen, her 
sages, her philosophers, her orators, her gene- 
rals ? Go to their solitaiy tombs, and inquire. 
She lost her national character, and her de- 
struction followed. The ramparts of her na- 
tional pride were broken down, and Vandal- 
ism desolated her classic fields. 

Citizens will lose their respect and oonfl-^ 
dence, in our government, if it does not ex- 
tend over them, the shield of an honorable, 
national character. Corruption will creep in, 
and sharpen party animosity. Ambitious 
leaders wul seize upon the &vorable moment. 
The mad enthusiasm for revolution — will 
call into action the irritated spirit of our na- 
tion, and civil war must follow. The swords 
of our countrjrmen may yet glitter on our 
mountains, their blood may yet crimson our 
plains. 

Such, the warning voice of all antiquity, the 
example of all republics proclaim — may be 
our fate. But let us no longer indulge these 
gloomy anticipations. The commencement 
of our liberty presages the dawn of a brighter 
period to the world. That bold, enterprising 
spirit, which conducted our heroes to peace, 
and safety, and gave us a lofty rank, amid 
the empires of the world, still animates the 
bosoms of their descendants. Look back to 
the moment, when they unbarred the dun- 
geons of the slave, and dashed his fetters 
to the earth, when the sword of a Washing- 
ton leax)ed ftom its scabbard, to revenge the 
slaughter of our countrymen. Place their 
example before jou. Let the sparks of 
their veteran wisdom flash across your 
minds, and the sacred altars of your hber- 
ty, crowned with immortal honors, rise be- 
fore yon. Relying on the virtue, the cour- 
age, the patriotism, and the strength of our 
country, we may expect our national charac- 
ter will become more energetic, our citizens 
more enlightened, and may hail the a^ as 
not far distant, when will be heard, as the 
proudest exclamation of man: I am an 
American. — Maxcy, 

The bell strikes ons : We take ao note of time. 
But from iu loss. To give it then a longae. 
Is wii« in man. As If an angel spoke, 
I feel tbe solemn sound. If heard aright. 
It Is tbe knell of my departed hours : [flood ? 
Where are theyf with the years beyond the 
It Is tbe signal that demands despatch ; 
How mach Is to be done ! my hopes and fisars 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down— on what 1 a fkthomleas abyss; 
A dread eternity \ how surely mine ! 
And can eternity belong to me. 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hourl 
Reason gains all men, by comptUIng none. 



6T6. OOOD-mOBT. 

Good-nlgbt~to all the wcrld J there's imm, 
Beneath ihe "over-going" gun. 
To whom, I feel, or hate, or Jjnls, 
And so to all— a fair good- night. 
Would I could say, good-night to pain, 
Good-night to evil and her train, 
To cheerless poverty, and shame, 
That I am yet unknown to fame ! 
Would I could say, good-night to dreams, 
That haunt me with delusive gleams. 
That through the sable ftiture's vail, 
Like meteors, glimmer, but to fall. 
Would I could say, a long good- night, 
To halting, between wrong, and right. 
And, like a giant, with new force, 
Awake, prepared to run my course I 
But time o'er good and III sweeps on. 
And when few years have come, and gone. 
The tNtst— will be to me as naught. 
Whether remembered, or forgot. 
Tet, let m6 hope, one IhlthAil friend, 
O'er my' last couch, in tears shall bend ; 
And, though no day for me was bright, 
Bhatl bid me then, a long good-night. 

RaspxcT TO Old Aot. It happened at 
Athen^ during a public representation of 
some play, exhibited in honor of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late, 
for a place suitable to his age, and quality. 
Many of the young gentlemen, who observed 
the difliculty and concision he was in, made 
si/nis to him, that they would accommodate 
him, if he came where they sat Tbe good 
man bustled through the crowd accordingiy; 
but when he came to the seat, to whicn he 
was invited, the jest was, to sit close, and ex- 
pose him, as he stood out of countenance, to 
the whole audience. The fh>lic went round 
all the^thenian benches. But, on those oc- 
casnons, there were also particular places re- 
served for foreigners. When the ?ood man 
skulked towards the boxes, appointed ftvr tbo 
Lacedemonians, that honest neople, more vir- 
tuous than polite, rose up au to a man, and 
with the greatest respect, received him among 
them. The Athenians, being suddenly touch- 
ed with a sense of the Spartan virtue, and 
their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of ap- 
plause ; and the old man cried out, ** the Atb^ 
nians understand yrYmt is good, but the Lao^ 
demonians jrac/ice it 

roarvNi-TKixn. 
A hungry, lean-foc'd villain, 
A rosre anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare Juggler, and a fortime teller ; 
A needy, hollow-eye'd, sharp looking vrreteh, 
A living dead man : this pernicious slave. 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer; 
And gazing In my eyes, feeling my pulse. 
And with no face, as 'twere out(kcing me. 
Cries out, I was potseis'd.— SA«i«]»Mre. ' 

nacRiATion. 
9weet recreation barr'd, what doth enaae. 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
(Kinsman to grim and comfbrtless despair;) 
And at her heels, a huge InfecCiotts troop 
Of pale distsmperatures, and foes to life 1 
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•76* nn oiovn* ood^ ran tsmplb. 
Hie groTes— were Ood*8 fint templet. Ere man 
To hew the ehsA, and lay the ar chitrave, [learned 
And q)read the roof above them,— ere he framed 
The loifty vault, to gather, and roll back, 
The lOQiid of antherafl^— in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and eilence, he knelt down, 
And offered, to the Mightieat, aolemn thanks, 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences. 
That, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven, 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath, that swayed, at once, 
JUl their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit— with Uie thought of boundless Power, 
And inaccessible Majesty. Ah ! why 
Should iM, in the world's rtjp«r years, ne^^ect 
Ood's ancient sanctuaries, and adore, 
Only, among the crowd, and under rooft, 
That our frail hands have raised ? Let m^ at leaf t, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood. 
Offer on4 hymn; thrice happy, if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable cohimds ; tiioa 
Didst weave this verdantroof. Thou didst krnk down 
Upon the naked e«rth, and, forthwith, rote 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy snn. 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze. 
And shot towards heav*n. The eentuvy-iivingcrow, 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old, and died. 
Among their branches; till, at lost, they stood, 
As nouf they stand, massy, and tall, and dark — 
Fit shrine— for hmnble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. U«re are seen, 
No traces of man's pomp, or pride ; no silks 
Rustle, no Jewels shime, nor envious eyes 
Enconntert no Ihntastic carvings— show 
The boast of our vain race— to change the fonn 
Ofthy fair works. But Mom art here; thonfill'st 
The sotimde. Thoa a|t in the soft winds. 
That run along the summits oC these trees, 
In music ; thou art in the cooler breath, 
That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with thee. 

Here, is continual worship ; nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that thou dost k>ve, 
Ei\)oys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs. 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Ofall the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shade*, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated— not a prince, 
In all the proud old world, beyond the deep, 
E'er vrore his crown— as k>ftily as k$ 
Wean the green coronal of leaves, with which 
Thy hand has graced him. Nesded at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad son. That delicate forest-flower. 
With icented breath, and look, so like a smile, 



Seems, as it issues from tiie shapeless mould. 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token— of the upholding Love, 
That are, the sottl of this wide universe. 

My heart— is awed within me, when I think 
Of the great miracle that itUt goes on. 
In silencoi round me— 4he perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed — 
Forever. Written on thy works, I read 
The lesson ofthy own eternity. 
Lo ! all grow old, and die : but see, again. 
How, on the faltering foouteps of decay, 
Youth presses— ever gay, and beautiful yenth— 
In all its beautiftil forms. These k>fty trees 
Wave not less proudly, that their ancestors 
Moulder, beneath them. Oh ! there is not lost 
Otw of earth's charms : upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries. 
The ftreshness of her far beginning lies. 
And yet shall lie. Lifo— mooks the idle hate 
Of his arch enemy— Death; yea, seats himself 
Upon the sepulchre, and blooms, and smiles. 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe, 
Makes his own nourishment For he come forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men, who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought, and prayefttiU they outlived 
The generation, bom with them, nor seemed 
Less aged, than the hoary trees, and rocks. 
Around them ; and there have been holy men, 
Who deemed it were not well— to pass lije thus. 
But let me, often, to these solitudes 
Retire, and, in thy presence, reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here, its enemies, 
ThA passions, at thy plainer footsteps, shrink, 
And tremble, and are still. 

OGod! whendioo 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens, with falling thunderbolts, or fill. 
With all the waters of the firmament, 
Tfte swift, dark whirlwind, that uproots the wood«; 
And drowns the villages; when, at thy 6all, 
Uprises the great deep, and throws himself 
Upon the continent, and overwhebns 
Its cities;— who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens ofthy power, 
His pride, and lairs his strife*, and follies by ! 
Oh ! from the sterner aspects of thy fooe 
Spare me, and mine ; nor let us need the wrath 
Of the msid, unchained elements, lo teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate, 
In these csJm shades, thy mitdtr m^esty. 
And to the beautiful order ofthy vwrksj 
Learn to conform (he order of our Uem.^Bryant. 
Naturally, men are prone to spin thcm- 
sdves a web of opinions out of their own 
brain, and to have a religion that may be cal- 
led their own. Men axe ihr readier to make 
themmlvea a fhiUi, than to receive that which 
God hath fbrmed to their hands, and they are 
fiir readier to receive a doctrine that tends to 
their carnal commodity, or honor, or delights, 
than one that tends to solf-deniaL 

Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or squir- 
rels in a chain, ambitious men still elimb and 
climb, with great labor, and ineessant anxiety, 
but never reach the top. 
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67T« Phtbigal Edvcattov. That is, un- 
doubtedly, the wigest, and best resimen. 
which taJ^es the infant Arom the cradle, and 
eondttcta him along, through childhood, and 
youth, up to high maturity, m such a manner, 
as to give strength to his arm, swiftness to his 
feet, solidity and amplitude to his musdesi 
symmetry to his Arame, and expansion to his 
▼ital enei^gies. It is obvious, that this branch 
of education comprehends, not only food and 
clothing, but air, exercise, lodging, early ri- 
sing, and whatever else is requisite, to the fiill 
develoj)ment of the physical constitution. 
The diet must be simple, the apparel must 
not be too warm, nor the bed too soft 

Let parents beware of too much restriction 
in the management of their darling boy. Let 
him, in choosing his play, follow the sugges- 
tions of nature. Let them not be discompos- 
ed at the sight oif his sand-hills in the road, 
his snow-forts in February, and his mud-dams 
in April; nor when they chance to look out 
in the midst of an August shower, and see 
him wading and sailing, and sporting along 
with the water-fbwL If they would make 
him hardy and ibadess, they must let him go 
abroad as often as he pleases, in his early 
bovhood, and amuse himself by the hour to- 
gether, in smoothingp an4 twirhng the hoary 
Jocks of winter. Instead of keeping him 
shut up all day with a stove, and graduating 
his sleeping-room by Fahrenheit, they must 
let htm &ce the keen edge of a north-wind, 
when tlie mercury is below cipher ; and, in- 
stead of minding a httle sliivering, and com- 
plaining, when he returns, cheer up his ^ir- 
its, and send him out again. Iii tliis way, 
they will teach him, that he was not bom to 
live in the nursery, nor to brood over the fire : 
but to range abroad, as free as the snow, ana 
the air, and to gain warmth flrom exercise. 

I love, and admire the youth, who turns 
not back fVom the howling wintry blast, nor 
withers under the blaze of summer; who 
never magnifies « mole-hills into mountains ;" 
but whose daring eye, exulting, scales the ea- 
gle's airy crag, and who is ready to under- 
take anything, that is prudent, and lawful, 
within the ranf^e of possibility. Who would 
think of planting the mountain-oak — ^in a 
green-house? or of rearing the cedar of Leb- 
anon—in a lady's flower-pot T Who does 
not know that, in order to attain their mighty 
strength, and majestic forms, they must free- 
Ij enioy the rain, and the sunshine, and must 
feel the rocking of the tempest? 

THX CHASS. 

The stag, at eve, had drunk his fiU, 
Where danced the moon, on Monan^s rill, 
And deep— his midnight lair had made, 
In lone Olenartney's hazel shade ,* 
But, when the 4iin— his beacon red 
Had kindled, on Benvoirllch^s head, 
The deep-moatbed Moodhoundl heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 
And faint from farther distance borne. 
Were heard the clanging hoof, and horn. 
As chief, who hears his warder call, 
" To aims ! the (beman stomi the wall," 
The antlered monarch of the waste— 
Sprang firom his heathery couch, in haste. 
Bat, ere his fleet career he took. 
The dew-drops, from his flanks, he shook : 
Like crested leader, proad, and high, 



Tossed his beamed f joqtlet— to the sky ; 
A moment— gazed — adown the dale, 
A moment-Hnmfied the tainted gale, 
A momelii, listened to the cry, 
That thickened — as the chose drew nigh ; 
"nien, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound — the oopee he cleared, 
And, stretcliing forward, free, and far. 
Sought the wild heaths-of Uam-Var.— Sesft: 

6T8. MODTTLATIOX. 

'TIS not enough— the voiet be sound, and clear, 
Tis tnodulationj that must chaim the ear. 
When desperate heroes grieve, with tedious moan, 
And whine their sorrows, in a see-saw lone, 
The same soft sounds— of unimpaosioned woes, 
Can only make the yawning hearers—doze. 
The voice— all modes of passion can express, 
That marks the proper word, with proper stress : 
But none emphatic— can that speaker call, 
Who lays an equal emphaais— on aU. 
Some, oVr the tongue— (he labored measures roll, 
Slow, and deliberate— as the parting toll; 
Point every stop, mark every pause so strong, 
Their words, like stage processions, stalk akmg. 
AU affectation— bat creates disgust; 
And e'en in ipeaking^ we may seem loo jusL 
In vain, for lAsm, the pleasing m$agun flows, 
Whose recitation—runs it all lojnMc; ' 
Repeating— what the poet sets not down, 
The verse dis|ouiting---from its favorite noun. 
While pause, and break, and repetition join 
To make a discord— in each tnneful line, 
essoins placid natures— fill tlie allotted scene 
With lifeless drawls, insipid and serene ; 
While o<A4f9— thnnder every couplet o»er. 
And almost crack your ears— with rant, and roar. 
More nature, oft, and finer strokes are shown. 
In the low whiq}er, than tempestuous lone ; 
And Hamlet's hollow voice, and fixed amaze. 
More powerful terror — ^lo the mind conveys, 
Than he, who, swollen with unpetuons rage, 
BuUies the bulky phantom of the stage. 
He, who, in earnest, studies o'er his part, 
Win find true nature — clii^ about his heart 
The modes of grief— are not included all- 
in the white handkerchief, and mournful drawl ; 
A single look— more marks the internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthened— Ok/ 
Up to the face— the quick sensation flies, 
And darts its meaning — from the speaking eyes: 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions, all the soul is diere. 

MA.TDU'S WARTS AMM, FSW. 

Man's rich with little, were his judgment true ; 
Nature is frugal, and her wants are few ; 
Those few wanu answered, bring sincere delights, 
But fcols create themselves new appetites. 
Fancy and pride seek things at vast expense. 
Which reli^ nor to treason nor to sense. 
When surfeit or unthankfulness destroys. 
In nature's nanow sphere, our solid joys, 
In fency^ airy land of noise and show. 
Where nought but dreams, no real pleasures grow. 
Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive, 
Oo joys too thm to keep the soul alive.— r^wv* 
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•Tilt A CirmB roft Hard Tivbb. We 
an too ft>nd of showing out in our flmulies ; 
and, in tfaia way. our experuea flur exceed our 
incomes. Our aauffbteri — ^must be dreased 
off in their ailka ana orapea, instead of theur 
linaey-woolaey. Our young folks — ^are too 
proud to be seen in a coarse dress, and their 
eztrayagance is bringing rum on our ftmiliea. 
When you can induce your sons to prefer 
jroung women, for their real worth, rather 
than lor their shew ; when you can get them 
to choose a wife, who can make a good loaf 
of bread, and a good pound of butter, in pref- 
erence to a girL who does nothing but dance 
about in her silks, and her laces; then, gen- 
tlemen, you may expect to see a change for 
the better. Wemustj^etbacktothegoodold 
ahnplicity of former tmie«. if we expect to see 
more prosperous days. The time was, even 
since memory, when a simple note was good 
for any amountof money, but now bonds and 
mortgages are thought atanbet no security ; 
and this owing to the want of confidence. 

And what has caused this want of confi- 
dence ? Why, it is occasioned by the extrav- 
agant manner of livmg ; by your flunilies gd- 
ing in debt beyond your ability to pay. Ex- 
amine this matter, gentlemen, aiid you wiU 
find this to be the real cause. Teach your 
sons to be too proud to ride a hackney , which 
their fiither cannot pay for. Let them be 
above being seen sporting in a gig, or a car- 
riage, which their mther is in debt for. Let 
them have this sort of independent pride, and 
I venture to say, that you will soon perceive 
a reformation* But, until the change com- 
mences in this way in our ikmilies; untfl we 
begin the work ourselves, it is in vain to ex- 
pect better times. 

Now. gentlemen, if you thuik as I do on 
this suDiect, there is a way of showing that 
you dotnink so, and but one way: when yon 
return to your homes, have independence 
enough to put these principles m practice; 
and I am sure you will not be disappointed. 
680* xmt FiaK-SDV. 
Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In foUy-9 mase advance ; 
Tho' ungularity, and pride, 
Be csU'd oar choice, we'll siep aside, 

Nor Join the giddy dance. 
Prom the gay world, w'ell oA retire, 
To onr own ftunily and fire, 

Where love— oar horns employs; 
No noisy neighbor— enters here, 
No intenneddling stranger— near, 

Tb spoil onr heart-feh joys. 
If ■olid happhieae— we prize, 
Within onr brean— 4lu8 jewel lies; 

And they are Ibols, who roam : 
The world-^as nothing to bestow; 
From oar own selvee— our jojrs mast flow. 

And that dear fam, oor hone. 
Of rest, was Noah^B dove bereft, 
When, with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain exeorsion O'er, 
The disappointed bird, once more 

Exploit the sacred bark. 
Thtol' foob-^pvan Hymen^s gentle powers, 
W§j who UHpion his golden hoars, 



By sweet experience know, 
That marriage, rightly nnderttood, 
Gives to the tender, and the good, 

A paradise below. 
Oar babes, shall richest oomfbrt bring; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasores ever rise : 
We'll form their oninds, with stadiotis care, 
Tb all that's rtianly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 
While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support oar age, 

And crown oar hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus, our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 
No ftorrow'd joys ! they're all onr own. 
While, to the world, we live unknown,. 

Or, by the world forgot; 
Monarchs> ! we envy not year state ; 
We look with pity—on the great. 

And bless our humbler loL 
Onr portion is not large, indeed! 
Bat then, how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this, the art of living lies, 
To want no more, that may suffice, 

And make that little do. 
We'll therefore relish, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond onr pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very small, 
Tis prodence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 
To be lesign'd,. when ills betide. 
Patient, when favors are denied. 

And pleas'd, with favors giv'n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part; 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose fragrance— smells to heav'n. 
We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since vrinter-Hfe Is seldom sweet; 

Bat, when oor feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table well arise, 
Nor grudge oar sons, with envious eyes, 

TTie relics of our store. 
Thus, hand in hand, thro' lifewell go; 
Its checker^ paths of joy and wo, 

With cantioos steps, vrell tread; 
Quit its vain scenes, withoot a tear, 
Without a troable, or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 
While conscience, like a fkithftal friend, 
Shall, thro> the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all oAmt eomfons eease, 
Like a kind angel, whisper p m utf 

And smooth the b|Ml of death^CeHM. 

Ye glittering towns, vrith vrealth and splendor 

crown'd; 
Te fields, where summer spreads proltaslon round: 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the bosy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale : 
For me your tribntaiy stores oomblne : 
Creation's hoir, the world, the wortdis mine. 
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•81. Thk NATt7RK OF £Loq.usircs. 
Wlien public bodies are to be addressed, on 
momentous oocasions, when great interests 
are at stake, and strong passions excited, 
nothing is valuable in speeco, forther than it 
is connected with high mteUeclual and mor- 
al endowments. Clearness, force, and earn- 
estness, are the qualities which produce con- 
viction. True eloquence, indeed, does not 
eonsist in speech. It cannot be brought ftom 
Ihr. Labor and learning may toil for it, but 
they will toil in vain. 

words and phrases may be manhaled in 
every way, but they cannot compass it. It 
must exist in the man. in the subject, and in 
the occasion. Affected passion, mtense ex- 
pression, the pomp of (fedamation, all may 
aspire after it, but cannot reach it It ^omes, 
if It come at all, like the outbreaking pf a 
Ibuntain flrom the earth, or the bdrstinff finrth 
of volcanic fires, with Spontaneous, onginal, 
native foxce. 

The graces taught in the schools, the costly 
ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, 
shock and disnist men, when their own lives. 
and the ftte of their wives, their children, and 
their country, hang on the decision of the 
hour. Then, words have lost their iiower, 
rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratorv, 
contemptible. Even genius itself then feels 
rebuked, and subdued, as in the presence of 



higher qualities. 
Th - ■• 



Then, patriotism is eloquent; then, self- 
devotion IS eloquent. The clear conception, 
out-running the deductions of logic, the hi^h 
purpose, or firm resolve, the dauntless spint, 
■peaking on the tongue, beaming ftcm the 
•ye, inlbrming every feature, and urgin]^ the 
whole man onward, right onward to hia oU 
ject, — tku — is eioqwDOb^^Welmter* 



1HI SOUIf'^ DXWlAStCtL 

I said— to Sorrow's cwflal stoim, 

That beat against my breast, 
** Rage on ! than may*M destroy this form, 

And lay it low— «t rest; 
Bat still--lhe spirit that now brooks 

Thy tempest, raging high, 
Undaunted, on its Airy kmks— 

With stoadfhst eye.** 
I said— «> Penary*s meagre train, 

** Come on ! your threats I brave ; 
My last, poor life-drop— yon may drain, 

And crash me— to the grave ; 
Tet still, the q>irit, that eadnns, 

Shall mark your force— the while, 
And meet each oold, cold grasp of yours, 

With bitter smile." 
I said— lo cold Neglect, and Soom, 

**Pass on ! I heed yon not ; 
Te may parsoe me, till my fonn. 

And beings— ara forgot ; 
Yet, siill«-the spirit, which yon see 

Undaimted by your wiles, 
Dmws from its own nobility 

Its high-born smiles." 
I said— to Friendship's menaced bk>w, 

**8trikedeep! my bean shall bear; 
Than canst bm add— one bitter wo 

To t h ose already there ; 
Tet stU— the spirit, that sostaiai 

Hiis l as i sevyre di su e s s , 



Shall smile— Qpon its keenest pahis, 

And scorn redress.^ 
I said to Death's iq>lifted dart, 

'* Aim sure ! oh, why delay ? 
Thoa wilt not find a fearful heart, 

A weak, reiactant prey ; 
For siiU— die spirit, firm, and fiee, 

Triomphant— in the last dismay, 
Wrapt— in its own etornity. 

Shall, smiling, pass away,* 



PASBAos ov tax Ban ska. 
^Mid the light tpnYt their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bath'd a feitock, in the naoseoos flood : 
He comes— their leader coOMs ! the man of God, 
OVr the wide waters, lifis his mighty rod, 
And onward treads. The circling waves reneai. 
In hoar*, deep moimora, ftom his holy feel; 
And the chasM surges, ivlj roaring, show 
The hard wet sand, and ooral hills beh»w. 
With liQbs, that lUter, and with haarts, that sweD, 
Down, down they pass ' a steep, and slippery dell. 
Aroand them rise, in pristine chaos hnrPd, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers, that blnsh beneath the ocean green. 
And caves, the sea-calyes* low-iooOd hannta, are 
Dowii,fq/Uydown the narrow pass they tread;(seeB. 
The beetling waters— storm above their head; 
While for behind, retires the sinking day. 
And fades on Edom*s hills, its taoest ray. 
Yet not from Israel— fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheeriess came die night ; 
SdU, in their van, atong that drsadfol road, (God. 
Bla2*d broad and fierce, the braadishM torch of 
Its matsor glare— a tenfold losire gave, 
On the kMig*mirror— of the rosy wave : 
While ilft blest beans— a sonlike beat supply. 
Warm every cheek, and danee in every eye. 
To them akne— for Misraim's vrizaid train 
Invoke, for light, their monster-gods in vain : 
Clouds heapM on ckmds, their straggling sight con- 
And tenfold darkness broods above their line, [fine, 
Yet on they press, by reekleas vengeance led, 
And range, anconseious, through the ooean% bed. 
Till midway now— that strange, and fiery form, 
ShowHl his draad visage, Ugteiing thuoogh ihs 



Widi withering splendor, blasted all dieir might. 
And brake their charioi-whselS| and marred their 

cowsers^ fiighL 
*<Fly, Mlsraim, fly !" The ravenous floods they see, 
Andj Jitntr than die floods, die Ikiig. 
** Fly, Misraim, fly !** From Edom^s coral strand. 
Again tide prt^het stratehVl his dreadful wand : 
With one wild crash, the thundering waters sweep, 
And all-4s waves— e daric, and lonely deep :— 
Yet, o'er these hmely -craves, such murmurs past, 
As mortal waiting swellM die nightly blast : 
And strange, and sad, the whispering braeies bore 
The groans of Egypt— to Arabia's shore.— iUr. 

C-OIICMfcAI.ai> LOVX. 

She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pinM iathoogh^ 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat lik^ patienoe en a i 
Smiling at grief. 
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•B4« 6muK LiTsmATUBx. It is impov- 
nble — to contemplate the annals of Greek lit- 
erature, and art, without being struck with 
them, as by far the most extniordinary» and 
brilliant phenomenon, in the history of the hu- 
man mind. The very language, even in its 
primitive simplicity, as it came down from the 
rhapsodists, who celebrated the exploits of 
Hercules, and Theseus, was as great a won- 
der, as any it records. 

All the other tongues, that dvilized men 
have spoken, are jpoor, and feeble, and bar- 
barous, in comparison of it Its compass, 
and tilexibihtsr, its riches, and its powers, are 
altogether unUmited. It not only expresses, 
with precision, all that is thought, or known, 
at any given period, but it enlarges itself na- 
turally, with the progress of science, and af- 
ibrds, as ifwithout an effort, a new phrase, or 
a systematic nomenclature, whenever one is 
called Ibr. 

It is equally adapted to eveiy variety of 
style, and subject, to the most shadowy sub- 
tlety of distinction, and the utmost exactness 
of definition, as well as to the energy, and the 
pathos of popular eloquence, to the majesty, 
the elevation, the variety of the Epic, and the 
boldest license of the Dithyrambic, no less 
than to tlie sweetness of the Elegy, the sim- 
plicity of the Pastoral, or the heedless gayety, 
and delicate characterization of Comedy. 

Above all, what is an unspeakable charm, a 



philosopher, XenOphon for instance, as m the 
light and jocund numben of Anacreon. 

Indeed, were there no other object; in learn- 
ing Greek, but to see— to what perfection lan- 
guage is capable of being carried, not only as 
a medium of communication, but as an instru- 
ment of thought, we see not why the time of 
a young man would not be jutt as well bc^ 
stowed, in acquiring a knowledge of it, fer all 
the purposes, at least of a liberal, or element- 
ary education, as in learning algebra, another 
specimen of a language, or arrangement of 
signs perfect in italanoi-^Legare. 

685* OVB IXXr: THA.IfA.TOPSlS. 

Ts him, who, in the love of nature, holds 
Commanion with her visiblo forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours, 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile. 
And eloqaenee of beauty, and she glides 
Into his dark mnsuigs, with a mild. 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

When thougfais— 
Of the last bitter hour, come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, aad pall, 
And breathless darkness, aad the narrow honss, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart; 
Oo forth into the open sky, and list 
To nature's teaohing, while, ftom aO around, 
Comes a still voloe— 

<<Yet a few days, and thee, 
Hie all-beholding sun shall sea no more, 
In all his eonise; nor yet, in the oold gvoond, 
Where thy pale foiu was laid, with maay tsars, 
Nor in the embrace of ooeaa, shall eadst 
Thy image. Ekrth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
llqr growth, to be resolved to earth agaiaf 



And, lost each human trace, surrendermg up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou |o. 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother— to th* insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. 

The oak- 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mold. 
Yet not, to thy eternal resting place, 
Shalt thou retire, alone— ^nor could'st thou wish 
Couch more magnificent Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, with kings, 
The powerihl of ihe eardi, the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All— in one— mighty sepulchre. 

The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; the vales, 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
Hie venerable yroodMi rivers, that move 
fai majesty, and the complaining brooks [all. 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured round 
Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste. 
Are bm the solemn decorations all— 
Of the great topib of ipan. The golden sun, 
The planeti, all the infinite host of heaven. 
Are shinidg on the pad abodes of death, 
Tluongh the still tepse of ages. 

All that tread 
The globe, are but a handAiU, to the tribes. 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning) and the Barcan desert pierce. 
Or, lose thyself in the continuous woods. 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound. 
Save its own daahings— yet— the dead are there.; 
And millioiis in those solimdes, since firat 
The flight of yean began, have laid tl^n down 
In their last sleep : the dead— reign there— alone. 

So shalt lAou rest; and what, if thou shalt fall, 
Unnoticed by the living; and no friend- 
Take note of thy departuve T , All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will langh. 
When thou art gone; the aolsian brood of care 
Pk>d on; and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet, all these shall leave 
Their mirth, and their ei^yments, and shall come, 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 
The youth, in life's green spring, and he, who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron, and rhaid. 
The bowed with age, the infant, in the smiles 
And beauty of its innocent age, cut off, — 
Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who, in their turn, shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes, to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale reahns of shade, where each shall taka 
His chamber, in the silent halls of death, 
llion go not, like the quarry-slave at night, [ed, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained, and sooth- 
By an imfeltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one, who wraps tlie drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down— to pleasant dreams." 

R iijMknvV-pocalkr bUbt^ 
•to twril M»U ihiap-lo gmti nir, oat oTBoaih^ 
lb flOHjoM rnvh, iDd tbM, loM la mm- 
jMid Am taUMW iihialoai%-il hH km**. 
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•86. BimTiTf or AsaiGviTURB. Agri' 
cu(fure>48 the greatest unong the arts; for 
it is first in supplying our necearities. It is 
the mother, and nurse— of all other arts. It 
ikvors and strengthens population ; it creates 
and maintains manuflustures ; gives employ* 
ment to navi^tion, and materials to com- 
merce. It animates every species of indus- 
try, and opens — to nations the surest duurmels 
of opulence. It is also the strcmgcat bond of 
well regulated society, the surest basis of in- 
ternal peace, the natural association of good 
morals* 

We ought to count, amon^ the benefits of 
axiiculture, the charm, which the practice 
or it communicates to a country liib. That 
charm, which has made the country» in our 
view, the retreat of the hero, the asylum of 
toe sage, and the temple of the historic 
muse. The strong desire, the longing after 
the country, with which we find the bul^ 
of mankind to be penetrated, points to 
it as the chosen abode of subinnary Uiss. 
The sweet occupations of culture, with her 
varied products and attendant enjoyments, 
are, at least, a relief flrom the stifling atmo^ 
phere of the city, the monotony of subdivided 
employments, the anxious uncertainty of com- 
merce, the vexations of ambition so often dis- 
appointed, of self-love so often mortified, of 
ftctitious pleasures, and unsubstantial vani- 

Health, the first and best of aU the blessings 
of lilb, is preserved and fortified by the prac- 
tice or agriculture. That state of well-being, 
which we feel and cannot define ; that seu^ 
ntisfied dispoaitioiu which depends, perhaps 
on the perfect equilibrium, and easy play of 
vital forces, turns the slightest acts to pleas- 
ure, and makes every exertion of our lacul- 
ties a source of enjoyment ; this inestimable 
state of o«r bodily fltnctions is most vigorous 
in the country, and if lost elsewhere, it is in 
the country we expect to recover it 

The very theatre of agricultural avocations, 
gives them a value that is peculiar; for who 
can contemplate, without emotion, the mag- 
nificent spectacle of nature, when, arrayed m 
vernal hues, she renews the scenery of the 
world ! All things revive her powernil voice 
—the meadow resumes its fVeshnees and vep* 
dure; a living sap circulates through every 
budding tree; flowers spring to meet the 
warm caresses of Zephyr, and fh>m their 
opening petals poor forth nch perAime. The 
songsters of the forest once more awake, and 
in tones of melody, again salute the coming 
dawn ; and again they deliver to the evening 
echo — ^their strains of tenderness and love. 
Can man — ^rational, sensitive man— can he 
remain unmoved by the surrounding i>res- 
ence! and where else, than in the country, 
can he behold, where else can he foel — ^this 
jubilee of nature, this universal joy I — Afoc- 
Neveru 

Let me lead yon (W>m this place of sorrow, 
To one where yooof detights attend 2 and joys, 
T«t now, unborn, and bloomiag in the bud. 
Which want to be ftall-blown at yonr approaob, 
And spread like roees, to the morning sun ; 
Where ev'ry hour shall roll in circling Joys, 
And love ehall wing the tedious— wasting day. 
LifB without lovs, is load ; and time stands still } 
What we reAise to him, to death we give ; 
And then, then only, when we love, we live. 



687* THa AHeaiCAM plao. 
When Freedom— ft-om her mountain height, 

Unfbrrd her sundard— to the air. 
She tore the azure robe of night. 

And set the stars ef glory— there. 
She mingied, with its gorgeous dyes. 
The milky baldric— of the efcles. 
And striped Its pure— celestial white, 
• With etreskings of the morning light 2 
Then, f^oro his manilon— in the ina 
She called her eagle-bearer— down, 
And gave^into hit mighty hand, 
The symbol— of her choeen land. 
Majestic monarch— of the cloud. 

Who resr'st aloA— thy regsl form. 
To hear the lempest-tmmplagB loud. 
And see the lightning lances driven, 

When strive — ^tbe warrkws of the storm. 
And rolls— the tbunder-dmm of heaven,— 
Child of the sun I to thee *iis given. 

To guard tbe banner of the f^ee. 
To hover— in the sulphur smoke. 
To ward away the battle-stroke. 
And bid its Mendings— shine, sfar. 
Like rainbows— on the clood of war, 

The harbingers— of victory ! 
Flag of the brave t thy fotde shall fly, 
The sign of hope— and triumph high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone. 
And the long hue— comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm*d the glistening bayonet. 
Each Soldier eye— shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor glories bum ; . 
And, as his springing stepe advance. 
Catch war, and vengeance— fVom tbe glaaes. 
And whan tbe cannon-mouthings loud. 
Heave, in wild wreaths, the battle-shreud. 
And gory sabres rise, end fkll, 
Like shoots of flame— on midnight's pall ; 
There shall thy victor glances glow. 

And cowering foes— shall (kll beneath 
Each gallant arm, that strikes below— 

That lovely messenger of death. 
Flag of the seas I on ocean's wave, 
Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave : 
When death, careering on the gale, 
Bweepe darkly— round tbe bellied sail. 
And frighud waves— rush wildly back- 
Before tbe broadside's reeling rack. 
Each dying wanderer of the sea, 
Shall look, at on^e, to Asovea— and Osc. 
And smile— to see thy splendors fly. 
In triumph— o'er his closing eye. 
Flag of the frm heart's only hosse ! 

By angel band*— <o valor given; 
Thy surs have lit the welkin dome, 

And all ihy hues— were born In heaven. 
Forever float— that standard sheet! 

•Where breathes the foe— but fklls before as, 
With Frsedom'i soil— beneath oar fbat, 

AAd Freedom's banner— streaming o'sr as ! 

His being was la her alone. 

And he not being, nhe was none. 

They Joy'd one Joy, one grief they griev^ 

One love they lov'd, one Ufls they Uv^ 
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woo. TaiBVTX TO WASWHOTOir. Hard, 
hard indeed, waa the contest for freedom, and 
the atiwgle tar independence. The golden 
•un of lioertv — had nearly aeL in the gloom 
of an eternal night, ere its radiant beams il- 
lumined our western horizon. Had not the 
tutelar saint of Columbia — ^hovered around 
the American camp, and preaided over her 
destinies, freedom must nave met with an 
untimely grave. N ever, can we suificiently ad- 
mire the wisdom of those statesmen, and the 
skill, and bravery, of those unconquerable ve- 
terans, who, by their unwearied exertions In 
the cabinet, and in ^ field, achieved for us 
the glorious revohition. Never, can we duly 
appreciate the merits of a Washington ; who, 
wiui butahandftill of undisciplined jreomanry. 
triumphed over a royal army, and prostrated 
the lion of England at the feet of the Ameri- 
can eagle. His name, — so terrible to his foes, 
so welcome to his friends, — shall live ft^rever 
upon the brightest page of the historian, and 
be remembered, with the warmest emotions 
of rratitude, and pleasure, by those, whom 
be nadcontributea to make happy, and by 
all mankind, when kines, and prmces, and 
nobles, for aj^es, shall have sunk into their 
merited oblivion. Unlike them» he needs not 
the assislance of the sculptor, or the architect, 
to perpetuate his memory: he needs no 

imnoely dome, no monumental pile, no state- 
y pyramid, whose towering neight shall 
pierce the stonny douds, and rear its lofty 
head to heaven, to tell posterity his fkme. 
His deeds, his worthy deeds, alone have ren- 
dered him immortal! When oblivion shall 
have swept away thrones, kingdoms, and 
principaiiues — when human greatness, and 
grandeur, and glory, shall have mouldered in- 
to dust, — eternity itself shall catch the glow- 
ing theme, and dwell vrith increasing rapture 
on his name ! — (Ten. Harriton. 

609. TBS BABOl(% LAST BAMQim. 
P^aloweeaeh t hetaat^wM hud <tom» li htwt wy, 
Wbm, la hh lMt-«bang aiMf— * '7l"ff «u>f>r kqr, 



•* TlMf scNM uond at bOT^ ud atr ny dt|i or lift ■!• 

nat I ■han ■eort Bjr noUs *■!, and l«d Bf bud n B 

TVf eoM, ud to my l«nl~UMf dm to Ml BM Hnr, tf 

TWr owa lta(» kfd, ud aMtor iiorar-Oirt 1, 1«1 ha I M 

aad whati*<«lh? IHaSvadktai 

Tkbk y« IM >B entarad at Br p*^ hM 

I *v« Mt hia, fec«l bin, annU hiB, whaa tha %ht waa 

hol,- 
I V toy bfa Blght-fD hrava Ma poww) daiy, aad *ar 
Ha! Mwri tha toolB ftoB mjr Ibwv, 
Bwlaafdnatoiaar-am wift ipMd4.-all amT vani ta, 
Up witb aiybaBiier oa ilM wall^—lha ImqMt board 
Tbrow wida tha portal or ny ball, aid bri^f ny an 




Oa tbra> tba partanftowBhic aich, aid (braaf*d araoad (ba boBVd. 
WbOa, Blhi bMd, wMbla bit dark, earrod oakn cbair or *li^ 
Araad «ap*.pia,alaniaadl|ar, wltb giidad ftJaUo^ hI^ 
• r ill tt«nr braakar ap^ By MB, poor fcrth tba chaarlBf «r|M^ 
Tta«% IUb,aBd alra«|dk-ia OTtry drapr-«bMk«i«iaf to tba vteal 
Aio ya aO tbaiB, nqr nada tr«t»~BUaoa7«a ara waxfaif dlB^ 
m laaad, By tried tad fcarlOB OBaa, oaeh (oMet to (ba biiB. 
TtValhan^batyallaaajwatt Diaw tortb auh triMiy nrad, 
ABd lat IM haar yo« ftMhhl atod tlaA, oaat aroaad By boart I 
I baar It Ually*-La«iw Tdt-Wbat dap By baaty bnaSiy 
Up allr«>i *M* f^ ■<■'%'»* AglBNMMnIo Ami* r» 
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Tbat BHda tbt tdniM ten arauxl, aal dtook Iba Aip oa b%L: 
"Hot cnTtai^do]wta>rbtn»-61aTCa,tniton! htvayoSowB? 
BolcowarftfbaTajBMtBMtoaMttUn benakM! 
Bal/daryblBi-MbiBOBBit!" Dowa n^ the Biaay cap, 
While, rroB Ite abodb, Ibt nady blade caBt aubii« bair.way up i 
lad, wlib tha blaek, aad baavy ptaBBta-aearoa IranbUiV o« ba 

had, 
1%Hit-ia bit dark, earrad, oakaB diair, OU RadifW at, dML 
IHM* QBSSlf XAB. 

O then, I tee Qoeen Mab hath been with yoo. 
She is the fairy's midwife, and she comes 
In shape, no bigger than an agate^ione, 
On the forefinger of an aldennan; 
Drawn with a team of little aiomles, 
Athwart men*i noses, at they lie asleep : 
Her wagon spokes— made of long ipinner|s legs; 
Thf cover— of the wings of grasshoppers; " 
The trace*— of the smallest spiders' web; 
The collars— of the moonshine's watery beams ; 
Her whip— of cricket's bone; her lash— of film; 
Her wagoner^-a small gray-coated gnat, 
Not half so big^-as a round— little woim, 
Prick'd from Uie lazy finger of a maid ; 
Her chariot—is an empty hazel-nnt. 
Made by the joiner-squirrel, or old grab, 
Time out of mind, the fairies' coach-makers. 
And in this state she gaUops, night by night, 
Tliro* kivers' brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers' knees, that dream oneartsies strait ; 
O'er lawyers* fingers, who straight dream on fees '; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream; 
Boneiimes, she galk>p« o^r a courtier's noss. 
And then, dreams he of smelling Out a suit: 
And sometimes comes she, with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling the parson, as he lies asleep ; 
Then dreams be— of soother benefice. 
Sometimes, she driveih o*er a soldier's neck. 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, r' 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, .' 
Of healths five fathoms deep; snd then anon 
Drums in his ears, at which he starts, and wakes ; 
And being thus fVighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps sgaln.— ^aJspesrc 

Youth aits Ae^ When the summer day 
of youth — is .alowly wasting away into the 
nigntfidl Ojf age, and the shadows orpast yeara 
grow deeper and deeper, as lifb wears to its 
dose, it is pleasant to look back, throiurh the 
vista of time, upon the sorrows and fhncitiea 
of our earlier yeara. If we have a home to 
shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us, and 
friends have been gathered together around 
our firesides, then, the rough places of our 
wajrfering will have been worn and smoothed 
away, in the twilight of llfb, while the sunny 
spots we have passed through, will grow 
brighter and more beautlAiL Happy, indeed, 
are they, whoee interference with the world 
haa not changed the tone of their holier fM- 
ings, or hroken those musical chords of the 
heart, whose vibrations are so melodious, so 
tender and touching, in the evening of age^ 
When Leammg's triumph o'er her barbarous fbes 
First rearM the fltage, immortal Shakspeare ross. 
Each change of many-cok>r*d life he drew; 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new: 
Existence— saw him spurn her bounded rsiga; 
And panting Tim*— toiPd aflsr him in vaio. 
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4MI1* Ths pAMTirs OF THl RCTBICOir. A 
gentleman, Mr. Presidoit, 8i)eaJ(ing of Ce- 
•ur*s benevolent dispoeition, and of the re- 
luctance, with which ne entered into the civil 
war. observes, " How long did he paaae upon 
the brink of the Rubicon 1" Hbw came he 
to the brink of that river! How dared be 
croas it ! Shall private- men rmect the boun- 
daries of private property, ana shall a man 
pay no respect to the boundaries of his coun- 
try'^s rights! How dared he cross that riv- 
er! Oh! but be paused upon the brink ! He 
should have perished upon the brink, ere he 
had crossed It! Why did he pause T Why 
does a man's heart palpitate when he is on the 
point of committing an unlawfiil deed ! Why 
doea the very muraerer, his victim sleeping 
before him, and his glaring eye, taking the 
measure of the blow, strike wide of the mor- 
tal part? Because of cqnscience! 'Twas 
that made Cesar pause upon the brink of the 
Rubicon. Compassion! What oompassion ! 
The compassion of an assassin, that feels a 
momentary shudder, as his weapon begins 
to cut ! Cesar paused upon the brink of the 
Rubicon! What was the Rubicon! The 
boundary or Cesar's province. From what 
didit separate his province? From his coun- 
try. Was that country a desert? No: it 
was cultivated an<l iSertile; rich and popu- 
lous! Its sons were men of genius, spirit, 
and generosity ! Its dau^ters were lovely, 
SDsceptibie. and chaste ! Friendship was its 
inhabitant! Love vna its inhabitant! Do- 
mestic affection was its inhabitant ! Liberty 
was its inhabitant! AU bounded by the 
stream of the Rubicon! What was Cesar, 
that stood upon the bank of that stream ? A 
traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the 
heart of that country ! No wonder that he 
paused — no wonder 1^ bis imagination 
wrought upon by his conscience, he bad be- 
held otoo<(— instead of water / and heard 
groanst instead of murmurs ! No wonder if 
some gorgon horror had turned him into stone 
upon the spot! But, no!^he cried, •'The 
die is cast!" He plunged! — he crossed! — 
and Rome waa ftee no more ! — Knowies. 

099* LOBD ULXJlf^ DAVOHTIB. 

A chieftain— to lfa« Hig^andt bound, 

Cries, '^ Boatman, do not tarry I 
And 111 give thee a silver pound, 

To row us— o'er the ferry." 
" Now, who be y»— would cross Loeh-Gyle, 

This dark— and stonny water T" 
^O! I >m the chief of III va>8 isle, 

And this— k>rd Ullin's daughter. 
*^ And fast b«fore her lather's men, 

Three days— we 've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood— would stain the heather. 
^ His horsemen — haxd behind ns ride ; 

BbouJd they our steps discover, 
Tliea who will cheer my bonny bride, 

When they have slain her lover?'* 
Out «M>ke the hardy, Highland wight, 

"I"'ll go, my chief— I 'm ready: 
It is not K>r your silver bright. 

But for your winsome lady : 
*'And. by my word ! the bonny bird 

In GBMer. shall not tarry ; 
So. thoogii the waves an raging ^Rdiite, 

1 11 row yon o'er the ferry." 
Bythis, the storm grew loud— apaes, 

The water-wraith— was shrieKing,* 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each raoe 

Ctew daifc— as th«y WOTS spsaking. 



But still, as wilder grew the wind. 

And as the night— grew drearer, 
Adown .the glen — rode armed men. 

Their trampling— sounded nearer. 
**0 haste thee, hasur* the lady cries, 

^Tlwugh tanpati round us gather; 
t MI meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an i^giy fatkirJ" 
rhe boat— has leA the stonny land, 

A stormy sea— before her — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest— gathered o'er her. 
And still they rowed, amidst the roar 

Of waters, fast prevailing: 
Lord Ullin— reached thai fatal shore, 

His wrath — ^was changed to wailing. 
For^ lore dismayed, through storm, and shade. 

His ekUd—he did discover ; 
One lovely hand— she stretched for aid. 

And ofM— was round her lover. 
M Come back ! come back :" he cried ingriei^ 

"Across this stpimy water : 
And I 'U forgive your Highland chief: 

My daughter ! oh, my daughter!^ 
Twas vain: the k>ud waves— lashed the shore. 

Return^ or a«d— preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left- lamenting. — Cam^ibtB, 

II93* pROGuas or Gommnmrr, In 
ent, as in science, it ia useful, often 



review its progress, and to revert, even to 
its simplest efementa. It will be salutary, fre- 
quently to ascertain, how Ihr society, and 
laws, in their present condition, aocovd with 
those, which we have been accustomed to 
consider, as their first and purest principles; 
how &r, in the lapse of time, they may nave 
deviated fh>m their original (brm and strao* 
ture. Even when we recur to inquiries, 
merely speculative, to imaginary ^ social con- 
tracts,^! to abstract rights, we may often gath- 
er instruction, and detect some concealed, or 
neglected truth, applicaUe to oar own times, 
and to our own immediate condition. 

But when a government is derived, not 
ftom fictitious assumptions, not finom ancient 
or obsoore sourres, or traditions, but, fhmi 
actual, and specific agreement; when many, 
and various interests have been combined 
and compromised, and a ¥rrit(en covenant 
haa assured to many parties, rightsiand pow- 
ers, and privilegea. it becomes a duty to rp- 
vi^ this compact nrequently and strictly, that 
no one entiUed to ita protection may be de- 
prived, through inadvertence on the one part, 
or encroachment on the other, of his vested 
rights; and that no changes may be introdu- 
ced into the compact, but by the actual ooo- 
aent of those, who are parties to the covenant 

^Kvery ^>irit,as it is most pore, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light. 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habh in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerftil grace, and amiable Mgfat; 
For of the soul, the body form doth take. 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 
For who, 10 dumb forgetfotaiess a prey. 

This pleasing snzious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerftil day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind t 
On some fond breast the parting loul relies, 

Soma pions drops the closing eye requires : 
Ev'n ftem the lomb, the voice of nature criaa, 

Ev'b in oar ashes live ds 



•04* ASTAKTAfflB OV KVOWLIDOK. 

KnowMge^in i^eneral, expands the mind^ 
exalts tbe ftcuUtes, refines the taste of i>lea8- 
ure, and opens innamerable sources of Intel- 
lectaal enjoyment By means of it, we be- 
come less dependent for satis&ction upon 
the sensitive appetites ; the gross pleasures 
of sense are more eanly despised, and we 
are made to feel the superiority of the spiri- 
tual to the material part of our nature. In- 
Mead of betn^ continually solicited by the in^ 
fluenoe, and irritation of sensible objects, tbe 
mind gan retire within herself, and expatiate 
In the cool and quiet walks of contemplation. 
The poor man, who can read, and who 
pOMesses a taste for reading, can find enter- 
tainment at home, without being templed to 
repair to the public house for that purpose. 
His mind can iuid him employment, when his 
body is at rest ; he does not lie prostrate, and 
afloat, on the ctirrent of incidents, liable to 
be carried, whitliersopver the impulse of ap- 
petite may direct There is, in the mind of 
such a man, an intellectual spring, urging 
him to the pursuit of mental good ; and if 
the minds or his family, also, are a little cul- 
tivated, conversation becomes the more inter- 
esting, and the sphere of domestic enjoyment 
enlanred. 

Th6 calm satisfaction, which books afford, 
puts him into a disposition to relish, more 
exquisitely, tlie tranquil delight, inseparable 
ftt>m the indulgence of coiriugal, and paren- 
tal affection : and as he will be more respect* 
sd>le, in the eyes of his Ikmily; than he, who 
can teach them nothinsf, he will be naturally 
induced to cultivate, whatever may preserve, 
nnd shun wliatever would impair that re- 
spect He, who is inured to reflection, will 
carry his views beyond the present hour; be 
will extend his prospect a little into Aiturity, 
and be disposed to make some provision for 
his approaching wants ; whence will result, 
an increased motive to industry, together 
with a care to husband his earnings, and to 
avoid unnecessary expense. 

The poor man who lias /rained a taste for 
good books, will, in all likelihood, become 
thoughtftiL and when you have given the 
poor a habit of thinking, you have conferred 
on them a much greater fltvor, than by the 
gift of a large sum of money; since you nave 
put them in posBession of the pnnetpU of all 
legitimato prosperity.— B. HalU 
ma's tommM powsx. 
At the stem giandenr.of a Gothie lower 
Awes aot 9o desply in its raoniing hour. 
As whan the shades of time lerenely All 
On every broken arch and ivied wall ; 
Tke lender images we love to trace, 
Sieiil from tech year a melancholy grace ! 
And as tbe sparks of aooial love expand ; 
As the bean opens in a foreign land, 
And with a brotbsr^s wannth, a brolhei's smile, 
The stranger greets each native of his isle ; 
60 aeenes of life, when present and confest, 
Stamp bat their bolder features on the breast ; 
Yet not an image, when remotely viewed. 
However trivial and however mide. 
But wins the heart and wakes the aoeial iigh, 
With every claim of close afllnity. 
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80 jovag, m bit, itb 

Tbit dwril-lwt in tte poaC^ 

Or, liks CM of Uwm bna, 1 




ofeardMpL 
Hw Ittlwi^-lOTU h* not hta ebUd-abow all iwthlr fldspr 
Aa tnklmt Iotb ttmmtrOmiihi, horn wMch ttmkr jntt 
Old aga euu bjr, with tatlHint riqt, ud, for otfU fild. 
With wbieh the doted iBiBd hu wit, tlM BMidoBl poMe «M aid) 
led ttuii^ <|br ohl k« ifn'ii Hn hnii~wM atocM aptaa k« 

Tlwliuid !!•■•>» bid pinMfrOB low, h* won frOBted^podr. 
I akirthm tbioa^ tte dnvA-jruti pm, and mdi a n|iCU trals, 
I «nMbl Dol fertbe waaltb of world!, riKMdd smt B7 aigU aph ; 
Tlw brUmdda, aaA aa beauUAd a« ET»-iB EdM% bowaq, 
Sbad Uttar taan^mMM Iba paft Ibay itodd ba«a alRNni wUh 

aiwai; 
Who had ngt thoi«bt,fbat wbll»nW baiMl-tba^aiovt amqr 
or 0B»-^ Milr doom baa caUV-a«n UM 1^7 Bona Mfij ) 
Ttafiiiit hthidiiae bridal pair IwfcralhaaterlMd, 
Airi itghU, at he draw fcrib bia book, with dew, rtlDQiut baad ; 
H« Mw thabrUa% flowY-wmthU bair, h*mlcU bmttmt^at 

And dMB V U iMa a dkrMianiltB, than a pafan aacrHbi I 
And wh«B Ita callad OD Ahiahanl Ood to blM Om weddad pair, 
ItaaaaiMaTaiywiodtofy to bwMbwwdaayyt^ 
1 ■wthapalqr*dbiih|rooaBlDO,iafouth%sv«»i|BdrtiM, 
A MnMKl-a^are alter (ameiit fu^tn- bin, than trvW «Ht; 
I naxbad fafan, whea tha rii^ waa daim'd, twaa bard to tooH Mb 



HahaklH^wltba 
Riaibriva 
AndtnoibladlikaaBA 
Pvaaaea bar ainoe that 



; Kwaahiadaitiqcfatf; 
wHb taan, iba ah«l, ahM I in w 



Aod wbtt tba Tkstar {dMth^ aball ooma, to daal (ba wekoiM 

blow, (how; 

Ha wOl Mt Bad ona loaa to aardl tba wnatt, ftet da^ hk 

For oh! bar ehaak b Uaaehad with |ria^ that Wma way set 

Tboi awly— baantf-abadi bar bbMB-as Aa wlaby brcaat of 
006» THX DSW-DBOP » 8Fa^fO. 

How pure ! bow bri^t is the tiny thing! 

It beams where the birds of the morning sing; 

It looks like the tear from an angePs eye, 

Or a pearl that has dropped from the vernal sky. 

To deck the silvery robe of the dawn. 

As it weds the flowers on the grassy lawi^ 

In the silver cop of the daisy it lies ; 

It smiles on the lark as he upward flies ; 

In a chariot of cloud it shall glide to the sun ; 

On a pathway of ineense its course shaQ be run} 

n remms again on a sunset ray, 

And forgets in hs slumber die sports of the day. 

The emblem of virtue unsullied, it seeaas-> 

The emblem of beauty we see in our dreams ; 

*Tls a pledge of fiiitb, by the breeze to be given, 

With amorous sighs to the clonds of heaven. 

Oh, who can tell, but the fairies keep 

Their nightly watch where the dew-drops sleep? 

When the rose unfolds iu voluptuous charm, 

When the sun is high, and the earth grows warm, 

'TIS then that the dew-drop shines most bright, 

Tis then that it rivals the diamond^i light, 

As it bifls farewell to the fiiiry scene, 

And melts uito air wberelts bower has been. 

All men— think sll men mortal, but themselves ; 

Themselves, when som^ alafming shock of Ate, 

Strikes IhiD' their wounded hearts the sodden diead. 
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•07. Srscnnv or Ivsiav Lavsvaok. 
We are happy, in having baried, under 
Dound, the red axe, that haa ao often been 
dyed — with the blood of our brethren. Now, 
in thia fort, we inter the axe, and plant the 
tree of Peace. We plant a tree,whoae top 
will rikch the gun, and iti bnnchea spread 
abroad, ao that it ahall be aeen aiiir off. May 
Ita growth nerer be etifled and choked; but 
may it shade both your country and oun 
with ita leavea. Let ua make Aat iu roots, 
and extend them to *the uttermost of your 
colonies. If the French should come to snake 
this tree, we should know it by the motion 
of ita roots reaching into our country. May 
the Great Spirit— allow •us to rest, in tran- 



Ues buried. Let a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the erii away, out of our 
ai^ and remembrance. The ftre. that had 
long burned in Albany, is extinguishecL The 
bloody bed is washed dean, and the tears are 
wiped from our eyes. We now renew the 
covenant-chain of friendship. Let it be kept 
bright and clean as silver, and not suftamd to 
contract any rust Let not any one pull 
away his arm from it 

HABSSILLBS BTMH OV LfSniTT. 

Te SOBS of Freedom, wake to glory ! 

Hark ! hark, what myriads bU yoa rise ! 
Tour children, wives, and frandslres, hoary, 

Behold their tear^-and hear their cries. 
Shall hateAil tyrants, miseblers breeding, 

With hfareling hosts, a rofflan band, 

Aflright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty ~4ie bleedtagi 

To arau / to asms I ye brave I 

Th' avenging sword nnsheath : 
March on, mmreh o», all hearu resolvH), 

On viCTomT— or dtmtk. 

Now, now, the dangerons storm Is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings, confederate, raise ; 

The dogs of war, let Inose, are howling, 
And lo 1 oar fields and cities— Maie, 

And shall we basely— view the ruin. 
While lawless force with guilty stride. 
Spreads desolation— fkr and wide, 

With crimes and hiood, his hands Imbming T 
To arstf / to asms ! ye brave, tec. 

With luxury and pride surrounded. 

The vile— Insatiate despots dare. 
Their thirst of power and gold unboanded, 

To mete, and vend— the li^ht— and air. 
Uke beasts of burden— would they load us, 

Like gods — ^would bid their slaves adore. 

Bat man— to m«», and who to more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us 1 

To srsM / to ASMS ! ye brave, Ibc. 
Oh, LiBxaTT, can man resign thee. 

Ones— hsvlng felt thy generous flame 1 
Oan dungeons, bolu, and bars conflae thee ; 

Or whips thy noble spirit tame 1 
Tbo Imv— die world has wept, bewailing. 

That Atlsebood's daggei^-iyranto wield, 

But FaxiDOH— to our sword, and shield, 
Aad all thair arts are unavailing. 

To arsis / to asms! ye brave, Ibc 



608, erasLLo's ArouwT. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend seignlon : 
My very noble, and approved good masters : 
That I have ta'en away thto old man's dau^rtet; 
It to most true s true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my olfendlng 
Hath thto extent ; no more. 

Rude am I in speech. 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace : 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' 
pith, [ns^ 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of thto great worid can I speak. 
More than pertains to feaU of broito and battle s 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause. 
In speaking of myself. Tet, by your patience, 
I will, a round, unvarntoh*d tale deliver, 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, whst 

charms, 
What coQjuratkm, aad what mighty nugfc, 
(For such proceedings I am charged withal) 
I won hto daughter with. 
Her fkther lov'd me ; oft Invited me s 
sun questioned mcthe story of my life. 
From year to year : the battles, sieges, fortnaes, 
That I had past. 

I van It through, e'en from my boytoh days. 
To the very moment, that he bade me tell b. 
Wherein I spake of most dtosstrous chances : 
Of moving accidents by flood, and field : 
Of halrbreath 'scapes. In the imminent deadly 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, [breach s 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption theaee. 
And whh il ail my travers htotory. 

AH these to hear, 
Would DesdemOna seriously incline ; 
Bat still the bouse tflkirs would draw her thence. 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear, 
Devour np my dtocourse. Whfch, I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels, she had something heard. 
But ttol distinctly. 

I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears. 
When I did speak of some distrassfM sifoke. 
That my youth suflier'd. My story being doae^ 
She gave me for my pains, a world of sighs. 
She swore In fhhh, 'twas strange, 'twas passlag 
'TWAS piiifbl; Iwas wondrons pitifhl ; [strange; 
She wtoh'd she had not heard h ; yet she wish'd 
That heaven— had made her mek a man. 

She thank'd me. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach iktoi how to tell sqr story. 
And that would woo her. On this hint 1 spake ; 
She lov'd MM, for the dangers I had pass'd; 
And I lov'd AST, that she did pity them. 
Thto to the only witchcraft, which I've used. 

&H9W, light of heart, may scorn, in later years. 
Those dear memorials— of a calmer time; 

While tfOsrv— water them with Ule's last lean, 
Andbear their (kded charms from eltaie tocUae 
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•••• Matbstt of tbb Law. How im- 
pOBmji:--ifl the majMty of the law ! how calm 
her dignity : how vaflt--her power; how firm, 
and tranquil, m her reign ! It is not by fleets, 
and arms, by devastation, and wrong, by pp- 
preanon, and blood — she maintains to sway, 
and executes her decrees. Sustained by f'lM- 
iUe, reasorif and the great interests of man, 
she but speaks, and is obeued. Even thoee, 
who do not approve, hesitate not— to support 
her; and the individual, upon whom her 
judgment ftlls, knows, that submission — ^is 
not only a duty, he must perform, but, that 
the security, and enjoyment, of all that is 
dear to him, depend upon it 

A mind— accustomed to acknowledge no 
power, but phyneal force, no obedience, but 
penonal fear, must view, with astonishment, 
a neble mdmdual, sitting, with no parade 
of strength, surrounded by no visible agents 
of power, iasumg his decrees with oracular 
auflionty; while the rich, and the great, the 
wat ttid the meanest— await, alike, to per- 
rorm his wilL Still more wonderAil is it— to 
behold the co-ordinate ofKoers of the same 
government, yielding thehr pretensions to his 
higher influence: the executive, the usual 
d^ository mstrument of power: the 

Jegislature— even the representative of the 
people, yield a respeetftil Quiescence— to 
the judgmento of the tribunals of the law, 
pronounced by the minister, and expounder 
of the law. Is it enough for him to say — " It 
is the opinion of thecourtr— ''and the ftrthest 
comer of our republic— /cefe, and ot^eys the 
numdate. What a sublime spectacle ! This 
IS indeed, the empire of the law; and safe, 
S^H*^jSn*^ "Jl they, who dweU within 

TOO* SPSXCH OF CAttLDia, BIFOBS TBX BOXAX 
8SNATS, ON nAHnrO RIB SBKTSMCB OF BAmSBaEBKT. 

" Jhmiih'd— from Rome !»— what's baniih'd, but set 
From daily conlact— of the things I loathe ! Ifrn 
"Tried— and convicted traitor."*— Who layt ihi§? 
Who '11 prove It, at hii peril, on my head ? [chain ! 
•♦Baniahediw— I thank you fort It breaks my 
I held some slack allegianec till this hour- 
Bat now— my svrord 's my own. Smile on, my lords; 
I soorn— to count what feelings, withered hopes, 
Strong provocaiiona, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells ihut up, 
To leave you— in your lazy dignities. 
But here I ttand and scoff* you :— here I fling 
Hatred, and flill defiance in your face. 
Your consul's merciful. I\>r this— all thanks. 
He dam not touch a hair of Catiline. 
** Traitor I'* I g«^-but I rttutn, This^trial ! 
Here I devote your senate ! I *ve had wrongs, 
To stir a fever in the blood of age, 
Or make the infant's sinew strong at steel. 
This day's the birth of sorrows!— This hour's work 
Win breed proscriptions.— Look to your hearths, 

my lords, 
For there, henceforth, shall sit, for household gods, 
Shapes hot from Tartarus ! all shames, and crimes: 
Wan Treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's eup; 
Naked Rebellion, with the torch, and sze. 
Making his wild sport— of yopr blazing thrones; 
Till Anarchy— comes down on you, like Night, 
And lisssacrs seals Rome's etomalgrave.-rroly. 



TOl. DOCTCnt AHD PUPIL. 

A pupil of the Esculapian school, 
Was just prepared to quit his master's mle : 
Not that he knew his trade, as it appesn, 
But that he then had learnt it seven years. 
One naom, he thus addressed his master : 
''Dear sir, my honored father bids me say, 
If I could now and then a visit pay, 
He thinks, with you,- to notice how you do^ 
My business I might leam a little faster." 
« The thought is lyippy," the proceptor cries; 
" A better inethod he could scarce devise ; 
So Bob,» (his pupU*s name) " it shall be so ; 
And when I next pay visits, you shall go." 
To bring that hour, alas ! time briskly fled: 
With dire intent away they went, 
And now^ behoU them at a patient's bed ' 
The master-doctor solemnly perused 
His victim's fkce, and o'er his symptoms mused; 
Looked wise, said nothing-annnerriog way, 
When people nothing have to say : 
Then feh his pulse, and smelt his cane, 
And paused, and blinked, and smelt again, 
. And briefly of his corps performed each motion; 
Manoeuvres that for Death's platoon are meant : 
A kind of a Make-ready-and-Present, 

Before the fell discharge of pill and potion. 
At length, the patient's wife he thus addressed: 
« Madam, your husband^s danger *u great, 
And (what wlh never his complaint abate,) 
The man 's been eating oysters, I perceive.''^ 
** Dear ! you "re a witeh, I verily believe," 
Madam replied, and to the truth confessed. 
Skill so prodigious, Bobby, too, admired; 
And home remming, of the sage inquiivd 

How these same oysters came into his head ? 
« Psha ! my dear Bob, flie thing was plain- 
Sore that can ne'er distress thy brain; 

I saw t|ie shells lie underneath ihs bed.** 
Sfo wise, by sdch a lesson grown, 
Next day, Bob ventured out alone, 

And to the self-ssme suflerer paid his court- 
But soon, with haste and wonder om of breath, 
Returned the stripling minister of death, 

And to his master made this dread report: 
" Why, sir, we ne'er csa keep that patient under; 

Zounds ! such a* man I never came across ! 
The follow must be dying, and no wonder, 

For ne'er believe me if he hss nt eat a horse !" 
•* A horse!" the elder man of physic cried. 
As if he meant his pupil to deride— 
•* How got so wild a notion In your head ?" 
1 " Howl think not in my duty I was idle ; 
Like you, I took a peep beneath the bed, 
And thero I saw a saddle and a bridle !" 
Mr. Locke —was asked, how he had con- 
trived to accumulate a mine of knowledge 
80 nch, yet so extensive and so deep. He 
replied, that he attributed what little he 
knew— > to the not having been ashamed 
to ask for information, and to the rule he 
had laid down, of conversing with all de- 
scriptions of men, on those topics chiefly, 
that formed their own peculiar professions' 
or porsnits. 
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709. Tn RxsuKRicTion of tbi Lord. 
Twice — had the tun — gone down upon the 
earthy and eUl as yet, was silent — at the se^ 
ulehre. Death — ^held his sceptre — over tne 
Son of God. StUlr-Wid silent— Hbe hours 
passed on: the guards s tood at their ^09^; 
the rays or the midnight moon — gleamed on 
their helmets, and on their spears. The ert^- 
mies of Chijst — exulted in their success ; the 
hearts of YM/Hends — ^wete sunk in despon- 
dency! the spirits of ^^ory — waited, in ono;- 
ious suspense — to behold the event; and vixm^ 
dered-^sX the depth — of the waus of God, 
At length, the morning star^ arismg in the 
east, announced the approach of Ught. Ttie 
third day — ^began to dawn upon the tvorUi ; 
when^ on a sudden, the earth^rembUd — ^to 
its centre ; and the powers of heaven were 
shaken; an'on^e/ of God — descended; the 
fiMird!»--shrunk back — ^flrom the terror of 
nis presence, and fell prostrate — on the 
ground, **His countenance — ^was like light- 
ning, and his raiment — white asmou;.'' He 
rolled away the stone fit>m the door of the 
sepulchre, and sat upon it But who is this, 
that cometh forth from the tomby with dyed 
^forments — ttoimih& bed of death? He, that 
IS glorious in his appearance, walking in the 
greatness — of his«/re7i^M^ It is thy prince, 
OZioii/ Christian, it is your Lurd! He 
hath trodden the unne-press aUme ; he hath 
stained his raiment with blood ; but now, as 
thejirst bom — ^firom the womb of nature, he 
meets — ^the morning of his resurrection. He 
arises a eonqueror — from the grave ; he re- 
turns with btcssings-^ttom the world ofspir^ 
its she brings saivo/ion-^to the sons of men. 
Never — did the returning sun— usher in a 
day so glorious. It was the jtiMfee— of tiie 
unioerse. The mominf stars sung togetherit 
and all the sons of Gold shouted aloud — for 
jfoy. The Father of mercies — looked down 
ihMn his throne in the heavens / with com- 
plaeeney he beheld his world — restored; he 
saw his worky that it was good. Then, did 
the desert rejoice, the face of nature was 

rdened before him, when the blessings of 
Eternal descended, as the dews of neaxh 
en, tot the r^eshmg of the nations. 
9^0S* slaudxb. 

What is tlanderf 
^is an apittitw at the midni^t hour 
Ui^ed on by £iwy, that, yr'xVti footstep soft, 
Steak on the slomber-of sweet tnnM«fU% 
And with the dark drawn dagger of the mini. 
Drinks tfMp— the crinuon eiment of the hean. 
It is a taonm, that crawls on itowly't cheek. 
Like the vile viper— in a vale otjicven, 
And riott in ambioua] btoesoim there. 
It is a cotoord— in a coat of mail. 
That wages tear— agauiit the brave, and wis*, 
And, like the long lean lizard, that will mar 
The Hon"* sleep, it woonds the noblest breast 
Oft have I seen— this demon of the soul. 
This mnrdver of Aep, wiih xieage moolh. 
And eot<ni0naii«e— serene as heaven's own skff; 
But fConm— were raving— in the world of thougkl: 
OA, have I seen a omUe—xspoa its brow; 
But, lUre the Kgluning-'4Tom a stonny cloud. 
It Aoehod the jou^^— and disappeared in darlauts. 
Oft, have I seen it traip— at tales of im>, [anguish; 
And sigb— as 'twere the Aearf— would break with 
But, like the drop, that drips from Java^ tree, 



And the fell blast, that sweeps Arabian saadi^ 
It withert d eeoryjloweret of the vmk. 

I taw it'tread upon a lUff fhir, 
A maid— of whom the «wrM— could say no Aorai ; 
And, when she funJk^-beneaih the saonal aisiijid; 
It broke^-into the sacsed Mpwldbre, 
And dragged its victim— from the hallowed fraei^ 
For public cy« to gnxe on. It hath tpqif, 
That from the cartA— its victim passed awajf. 
Ere it had taken vmftanet— on hts vimus. 
Yea, I have seen this euned ddld of Bnty, 
Breathe mildetp— on the sacred/om*— of ftun, 
Who once had been his counlry's henrfaetor; 
And, on the stpukhn — of his repoee, 
Bedewed with Many a tributary tear. 
Donee, in the moonHg^ of a summei^ sky, 
With savage satitfaetien.—Mitford Bard. 

TRX STAa OS BBTHLBBaai. 

When marshaled— on the nightly plain, 

The glittering host— bestud the sky ; 
One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinner's wandering eye. 
Hark ! hark ! to God— the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem ^ 
But one alone, the Savior speaks, . 

Il is the star of Bethlehem. 
Once, on the raging seas I rode ; 

The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blow*d 

The wind, that tossed my foundering baik. 
Deep horror, then, my vitals froze. 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem; 
When suddenly, a star arose. 

It was the star of Bethlehem. 
'It was my guide, my light, my all. 

It bade my dark forebodings cease. 
And through the storm, and danger's thrsll, 

It led me— ^lo the port of peace. 
Now, safely moor'd— my perils o'er, 

I *I1 sing, first iu night's diade^^ 
Forever, and forever more. 

The star, the star of BetkUkem.—WhiSs! 

XV>^ XiOVS FOa ABAlt. 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beaut}" adorsM: 
" My author and disposer, what thou bid'st 
Unaigued I obey : so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine : to know no more 
Is woman*s hsppiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the son, 
When first on this delightful tend he spiesds 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile eaxlh 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming oa 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these gems of heavm, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mora, when she ascends 
With chann of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightftil land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showeif, 
Nor gratefiil evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by msoa, 
Or glittering starlfght, witbont thee is sweeL 
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T04. Thi Femalb Chakactsr. If we 
glance at thoee domestic relations, which wo- 
man sustains, she appears in an attitude 
highly interesting. Is Bhe ak daughter ? She 
has a strong hold on the parental bosom. By 
her kind, discreet, obedient, dntiftil conduct, 
ahe contributes greatly to the happineas of 
those, who tenderly love her, and who are 
her natural guardians, and guides. Or, by 
the opposite conduct* she disapi>oint8 their 
hopes, and pierces tteir hearts with sorrow. 
Just in proportion to the superior strength, 
and tenoemess of parental affection, is the 
happiness or misery resulting from the kind, 
or unkind deportment of a daughter. 

Is she a sitierf If intelligent and yirto- 
ous, she sheds the most kindl]^ influence on 
the little circle of kindred spirits in which 
she daily moves. Is she a tvife ? The rela^ 
tion is most endearing; and its duties most 
important. Taken, origmally, from man's 
heart, she is ever to be his most kind, atlbo 
tionate and fkithful partner. To contribute 
to his happiness, is always to be her flrst 
earthly care. It is hers, ntit merely to amuse 
his leisure hours, but to be his intelfii^ent com* 
panion, friend, aad counsellor ; his second 
self; his constant and substantial helper, both 
as to the concerns of this life, and as to his 
eternal interests. She is to do him good, all 
the days of her lift. And by so doinsr, to 
dwell in his heart Is she a mother? It is 
hers, in no small degree, to ft»rm the charac- 
ter of the next generation. Constantly with 
her children, having the chief care of tfiem in 
their in&ncy. and early childhood, — the moat 
susceptible, the formmg period of life, — to 
her, m an important sense, are committed 
the character, and the destinv — of individu- 
als, and nations. Many of the most distin- 
guished, and of the moat excellent men, this, 
or any countnr has produced, were indebted, 
under God, cniefly to the exertions of their 
mothers, during their early childhood. 

Thus viewed in her domestic relations, wo- 
man appears in a highly interesting light 
So ahe does, when seen in other stations. 
See her taking an active part in various be- 
nevolent associations. There, she exerts an 
influence in the cause of humanity, and of 
religion, the most powerful, and beneftciaL 
J^ike an angel of mercy on the wing, ahe 
performs her part with promptitude and 
compassion. 

T0», TUB C0IIST>1»-T OF WOMAIT. 

Woman ! Blast partnei ^i our J<»ys sad woes I 
Even In the darkest hour of earthly ill. 
UDtamishsd yet, thy Ibad affbctlon glows. 
Throb* with each poise, and beats with every 
thrill ! [stin. 

Blight o*er the wasted sceao thoa hoversst 
Angel of eomfbrt to the (hlling aoal; 
Undavnted by the tempest, wild and ehtti, 
Thatpoari its reetleaand disastrous roll.piowl. 

OVr all that blooms below, with nd and hollow 
When forro* rendi the heart, when fev'rlsh pain 
Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the brow, 
To soothe the soul, to eool the burning brain, 
O ! who so welcome aad so prompt as thoa 1 
The battle's hurried scene, and angry glow^- 
The death-encircled pillow of distress,^ 
The kmely moments of eedBded w»~ I 

Alike thy care and consUncy confess, [bless. 

Alike thy pltyh^ hand aad feariess friendship I 



706. ▲LXZANDEB SILKiax. 

I am monarch— of all I survey. 

My right there Is none to dispute; 
From the centre— all round to the aea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh solitude ! where are the dianns, 

That sages— have seen in thy face 1 
Better dwell— 4n the midst of alarms. 

Than relgn-Mn this horrible place. 
) am out-'of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my Journey — alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music bf speech i 

I start— at the sound of my own. 
The beasts, that roam over the plain. 

My form, with Indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

flielr tameiiess — Is shocking to me. 
Society, friendship, and love, 

Divltisly bestow'd upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows— 1 then might assuage. 

In the ways t>f religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wUdom of age. 

And be cheer'd— by the sallies of youth. 
Religion i what treasure untold. 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious— than silver or gold. 

Or all, that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell, 

Thesa valleys, and rocks, never heard t 
Ne*er sigh'd— at the sonndof a kndl. 

Or smll'd, when a sabbath appearVI. 
Ye winds, that have made me your sport. 

Convey to this desolate shore. 
Some eordlal, endearing report, 
' Of a land. I shall vish no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send, 
" A wish, or a thought aAer me ) 
O tell me, I yet )iave a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 
Bow fleet Is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of Its flight* 
The tempest Itself lags behind. 

And the swifr-wing'd arrows of light, 
'When 1 think of my own native land. 

In a moment, I seem to be there*, 
But, alas ! recollection at hand, 

Boon hurries me back to despair. 
Bat the sea-fowl^ls gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down hi his lair ; 
Even here— Is a season of rest. 

And I— to my cabin repair. 
There's merey— In every place ; 

And mercy— encouraging thoaght! 
Gives even aflllction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot— C^wper. 

BATTLB. 

Now shield— with shield, with helmet—helmet 
To armor— armor, lance to lance oppos'd;[clos'd, 
Hast-agalnst hoet,the shadowy equadronsdrewj 
The sounding darts— in iron tempest flew. 
Victors, and vanquish'd. Join promiscuous cries. 
And thrilling shouu— and dying groans artoe : 
With streaming blood, the sllpp'ry fields are dy'd, 
Aad slasghter'd heroes, swhU the dreadfUl tide. 
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TOT. The Stream of L"s. Life— bears 
OS on like the stream of a mighty river. Oar 
boat, at first glides down the narrow channel, 
through the playfUl mormurings of the little 
brook, and i& windings of its graasy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our young 
beads, the flowers, on the brink, seem to oSte 
themselves to our young hands; we are hap- 
py in hope, and we grasp eagerly, at the 
Deauties around us; but toe stream hurries 
on, and still our hands are emptv. 

Our course in youth, and manhood, ia along 
a wider, and deeper flood, and amid objeols 
more striking, and magnifloent We are ani- 
mated by the moving picture of enjoyment, 
and industry, which paaKs beibre us; we 
are excited oy i|ome short-lived success, or 
depressed, and made miserable, by some 
equally shoit-lived disappointment But our 
energy, and our dependence are both in vain. 
The stream bears us on, and our joys, and 
our griefe, are alike, left behind us; we may 
be £ipwrecked. but we cannot andior ; our 
voyage may be nastened, but it cannot be de- 
layed ; whether rough or smooth, the river 
hastens towards its home, till the roaring of 
the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of 
the waves is beneath our keel; and the lands 
lessen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up aiound us, and the earth loses sight of us, 
and we take our last leave of earth, and of its 
inhabitants ; and of pur further voyage, there 
is no witness, but the Infinite and the EtemaL 

And do we still take so much anxious 
thought for ftiture days, when the days which 
have gone by, have so strangely, and uniform- 
ly deceived us 1 Can we still bq set our 
bearts on the creatures of God, when we find 
by sad exi)erience, the Creator only is permap 
nent 1 Or, shall we not rather lav aside every 
vreight, and every sin which doth most easily 
beset us, and think of ourselves, henceforth, 
as wayfaring persons onlv, who have no 
abiding inheritance, but in the hope of a bet- 
ter world, and to whom even that world 
would be worse than hopeless, if it were not 
for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest we 
have obtained in his mercies. 

TOS* THS OLD BAT. 

1 had B hat— it was not all a hat— 
Part of the brim was gone,— yet still, I wore 
It on, and people wondered, as I passed. 
Some, turned to gase— others, Just cast an eye, 
And soon withdrew it, as Hwere in contempt. 
Bat still, my hat, although so ftshlonless. 
In complement eitem, had that within, 
Surpassing show— my head continued warn ; 
Being sheltered from the weather, spite of all 
The want (at has been said,) of brim. 
A change came o>r the color of my hat. 
That, which was black, grew brown, and then 

men stared 
With hoth their eyes (they sUred with ow before); 
The wonder nowj was twofold— and it seemed 
Strange, that things so torn, and old, should still 

Be worn, by one who might but let that pass ! 

I had-ray reasons, which might be revealed. 
But, for some counter reasons fkr more strong, 
Wliich tied my tongue to silence. Time passed on. 
Green spring, and flowery summer— autumn 

brown. 
And fVoflty winter came,— and went, and came~ 
And still, through all the seasons of two yaars. 



In park, in city, yea, fai routs and balls, [wild 
The hat was worn, and borne. Then folks grew 
With curiosity,— and whispers rose. 
And questions passed abou^— how one so trim 
In coau, boou, pumps, gloves, trousers, could 
His caput— in a covering so vile. [ensconce 

A change came o'er the nature of my bat— 
Grease^pots appeared— but still in silence, on 
I wore it— and then fknilly, and friends 
Glared madly at each other. There was one. 
Who said— but hold— no matter what was said, 
A time may come, when I— away— away— 
Not till the season's ripe, can I reveal 
Thoughts that do Ue too deep for eommoa minds. 
Till then, the world shall not pluck out the heart 
Of this, my mystery. When I will— I will !— 
The hat was now— greasy, and old, and torn— 
But tora-H>ld— greasy— still I wore It on. 
A change came o'er the business of this hat. 
Women, and men, and children, scowled on me; 
ICy company was shunned— 1 was alone! 
None would associate with such a bat- 
Friendship itself proved ikithleas, for a hat. 
She, that 1 loved, within whose gentle breast 
I treasured up my heart, looked cold as death— 
Love's fires a^ent out— eztinfuished— by a hat. 
Of those, that knew me best, some turned aside. 
And scudded down dark lanes— one man did place 
His finger on his nose's side, and jeered — 
Others, in horrid mockery, laughed outright; 
Tea, dogs, deceived by instinct's dnbions ray. 
Fixing their swart glare on my ragged hat. 
Mistook me for a beggar— and they barked. 
Thus, women, men, friends, strangers, lover. 
One thought pervaded all— it was my hat. [dof^ 
A change— it was the last— «ame o'er this bat 
For lo I at length, the circling months went round. 
The period was accomplished— and one day 
This tattered, brown, old, greasy coverture, 
(Time had endeared its vileness,) was transferrHl 
To the possession of a wandering son— 
Of Israel's fiited race— and Mends once mors 
Greeted my digits, with the wonted squease : 
Once more I went my way— along— along— 
And plucked no wondering gaze— the hand of 
With iu annoying finger— man, aad dogs, [scorn 
Once mon grew polnUess, jokeless, iaagfaless, 

growUess: 
And last, not least of rescued blessings, love— 
Love smiled on me again, when I assumed 
A bran new beaver of the Andre mould; 
And then the laugh was mine, for then came out 
The secret of this stranj||eness,— twas a br. 
What are riehes, empire, pow'r. 
But larger means to giatify the will f 
The steps on which we tread, to rise aad reach 
Our wish ; and that obtain'd, down with the scaf- 
folding [served their end. 
Of sceptres, crowns, and thrones; they have 
And are, like lumber, tojie left and scom'd. 
Honor and virtue— are the boons we claim ; 
Nought gives a aest to life, wlien they are fled ; 
Nought else, can ftn aright the holy flame : 
And, should they perish, every hope is dead. 
Tlw ma, wholniilii, ud Ikcki wbenwlih to |aj, 
whidi \B ran twtj. 
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T08. Chasactbs ot Pttt. The 
taiy — stood alone ; modem degeneracy — liad 
not reached him. Original, and. unacoomp- 
modating, the features of his character— had 
the hardihood of antiquity. His august mind 
overawed nunesty : and one of his sovereigns 
thought royalty — so impaired in his presence, 
that he conspired to remove him, in order to 
be relieved m>m his superiority. No atate 
chicanery, no narrow system of vicious poli- 
tics, sank him to the vulgar level of the great; 
but overbearing, persuasive, and impractic- 
able, his objectr-vras Kn^pland, hie ambition 
was ftime. Without dividing, be destroyed 
party ; without oonupting, he made a venal 
age unanimous. 

France — sank beneath him. With one 
hand, he smote the houae of Bourbon, and 
wieloed, with the other, the democracjr of 
England. The sight of his mind — ^was infi- 
nite: and his scfiemes were to afibct, not 
England, and the present age only, but Eu- 
rope, and posterity. WonderAil were the 
means, by which these schemes were aocom- 
plished ; always seasonable, always adequate, 
the suggestions of an understanding, ani- 
mated by ardor,And enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings, which render life 
amiable, and indolent, were unknown to him. 
No domestic difficulty, no domestic weakness 
reached him; but, aloof from the sordid oc- 
currences of life, and unsullied by its inter- 
course, he came, occasionally, into our system, 
to counsel, and to decide. A character so 
exalted, so strenuoiis. flo various, and so au- 
thoritative, astonished a corrupt age: and the 
Treasury trembled at the name of Pitt, thro' 
all her classes of venality. Corruptian ima- 
gined, indeed, that she had found defects in 
this statesman; and talked much of the niin 
of his victories; but the history of his country, 
and the calamities of the enemy; reftited her. 

Nor were his political abihties — ^his only 
talents: his eloquence — ^was an era — in the 
senate ; peculiar, and spontaneous) Tamiliarly 
expressing gigantic sentiments, and instinc- 
tive wisdom ; not like the torrent of Demos- 
thenes, or the splendid conflagration of Tully. 
it resembled sometimes the thunder, and 
sometimes the music of the spheres. He did 
not, like M urray, cond uct tfif xirf^^^^^^^Jr^ 
through the^ftsjnlU subtlety of argumenta- 
tion, nor vras ne, like Townshend, forever on 
the rack of exertion: but rather, lightened 
upon the subject, and reached the point by 
flashings of the mind, which, like those of his 
eye. were felt, but could not be followed. 

Upon the whole, there was something in 
this man, that could create, subvert, or re- 
form; an understanding, a roirit, and an elo- 
quence.to summon mankind to society, or to 
break the bonds of slavery asunder, and to 
rule tlie wilderness of free minds with un- 
bounded authority — something that could 
establish, or overwhelm empires, and strike 
a blow in the world, which should resound 
throughout the universe* — Qraitan, 

Beward htm fer the noble deed, Jost Heaven ! 
For tliis one action, goard hiin,and distinguish him, 
With signal meroiei and with great deliverances,* 
Save him from wrong, advenity and alimme : 
Let never-lading honor floarish nrand him, 
And eonseerate hie name evhi to time's end: 
Let him know nothing but good on earth, 
And everiasting bleMedueu hereafter. 



709* jjocaatfAM. 
O young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Thro* all the wide border, his steed was the best— 
And save his good broadsword, he weapon had 
He rode aU unarmed, and he rode all alone, [none, 
So faithftil in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight, like the young Lochinvar. 
He staid not for brake, and he sioppM not for stone, 
He swsm the Eske river, where ferd there was 
Bat en he alighted, at Netherby gate, [none. 
The bride had consented, the gallant came late. 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed t|ie fair Ellen, of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, [all, 

'Mong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers and 
Then spoke the bride*s father,hi8 hand on his sword, 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, 
"O come ye in peace, here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar.'" 
" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; 
I«ove swells like the Solway, but ebb^ like iu tide; 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 
To tread but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochin- 
var." 

Hie bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up. 
He qualTM offthe wine, audhe threw down the cup. 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother coald bar; 
"'Now tread viw a measttre|"said young I«ochin var. '' 
So stately his form, and so lovely her fhce, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her fkther did fume. 
And the bridegroom— stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume, [ter by far, 

And the bride maidens whispered, " 'T were bet- 
To have matched our fair cousin, with young 

Lochinvar." 
One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When Uiey reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near, 
So light to the croupe, the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle, before her he sprang, 
" 8he*s won, we are gone, over bank, bush, and 
scaur, [young Lochinvar. 

They*U have swift steeds that follow," quoth 

There was mounting *mong Graemes of the Nether- 
by clan, [they ran, 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
There was racing, and chasing on CannobieLea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they sea. 
So daring in love, and so gallant in war, [invar! 
Have you e'er heard of gallant like young Loch- 

The good merchant wrongs not the buyer 
hi number, weight, or measure. These are 
the landmarks of all trading, which must not 
be removed: for suchcosenage were worse 
than open felony. First, because they rob a 
man of his purse, and never bid him stand. 
Secondly, because highway thieves defy, but 
these pretend, justice. Thirdly, as much as 
lies in their power, they endeavor to make 
God accessory to their cosenage, deoeivingy 
by pretending his weights. 
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710* xuLooimc <at eokiubko. 

p«i or ibe United Slitai, In Um fw 18N, OB a aoUoB to •deft 
: tHtimoiiy of Mptfcl iir tha wmaaty atOmmal 



The (rablie papen-^ave annoaneed an erent, 
whieh 18 well caicalated — to excite the sympathy 
—of every Aroerican boaom. KoscirsKO, the 
martyr of Liberty, is no more ! We are inform- 
ed, that he died at Solevre, m France, some time 
in October last 

In traem|[ the eTents— of tiiis gruu man's life, 
we find In bwi, that consistency of conduct, which 
is the more to be admired, as it is so rarely to be 
met with. He was not, at one time, theyhenJ of 
mankind, and at another, the instrument of their 
oppression; but he preserved, throughout his 
whole career, those noble principles, \yhich dis^ 
tinguished him in its commencement ; which in- 
fluenced him, at an early ^riod of his life, to 
leave his country— and his friends, and, in anothtr 
hemisphere, to nghtr— for the rights— of humanitv. 

Kosciusko was bom, and educated, in Poland ; 
(or a noble, and distinguished Aimily,) a country, 
where the distinctions in society are, perhaM, 
carried to greater lengths, than in any other. His 
Creator had, however, endowed him with a soul 
capable of rising abooe the narrow prejudices 
of a caste, and breaking the shackles, which a 
vicious education had / imposed on his mind. 
When he was v<ry young, he was informed, by 
the voice of Fame, that tuie standard of liberty 
had been erected in America— that an insulted 
and oppressed pespLe— had determined to hejree, 
or pensh->tn tne attempt. His ardent and gen- 
erous mind— caught, with enthuuasm, the Boly 
flame, and from that moment be became the dovo- 
ted soldier of liberty. His rank in the American 
army— afforded him no opportunity— greatly to 
distinguish himself. But he was remarkable- 
through his service, for all the qualities which 
adorn the human character. His heroic valor in 
the field, could only be equaled— by his modera- 
tion and affability, in the walks of private life. 
He was idolized by the soldiers— for his bravery, 
and beloved and respeoied by the ofiicers^ for the 
Roodness of his he«rt, and the great qualities of 
his mind. 

Contributing greatly, by his exertions, to the es- 
tablishment of the independence of America, he 
might have remained, and shared the blessings it 
dlq>ensed2 under the protection of a chief, who 
loved and honored him, and in the bosem of a 

KLtefiil and affectionate people. Kosoiusko iiad, 
wever, other views. It is not knownj that un- 
til the period I am speaking of, he had formed any 
distinct idea— of what eottu^ or indeed what ought 
to be done— for his own country. But in the Rev- 
olutionary war, he drank, deeply, of the princi^ 
pies, wmoh produced it. In his conversations 
with the intelligent men of our country, he acqui- 
red new views of the science of government, and 
of the rights of man. He had seen, too, that, to 
be /res, it was only necesiiary that a nation should 
vnU it ; and to be happy^ it was only necessary 
that a nation should be free. And was it not po»> 
aible— to procure these blessings for Poland ! for 
Poland, the country of his birth, which had a 
claim to all his effi)rts, to all his services f 
That unhai^v nation— groaned under a eom- 

Elieation of evils, which has scarcely a parallel 
1 history. The mau of people— wcte the alvect 
slaves or the nobles ; the nobles, torn into factions, 
were alternately the instrument, and the victims, 
of their powerAil and ambitious neighbors. By 
intrigue, corruption, and force, some of its fairest 
provinces had oeen separated from the republic, 
•nd the people, like beasts, transfeired to foreign 
despots, who were again watching for a fovora- 
ble moment— for a second dismemberment To 
fSfenerato a people— thus debased, to obtain for a 
eoontry— thus circumstanced, the Uesnofs of Uih 



erty, and independence, was a work of as much 
difficulty, as danger. But, to a< mind like Kosci- 
usko's, the difficulty, and danger of an enterprisa 
—served as stimulanu to the undertaking. 

The annals of those times— aive us no detail- 
ed account of ihe progress of Kosciusko, in ac- 
complishing his great work, from the period of 
his return to America, to the adoption or the new 
constitution of Poland, in 1791. This interval, 
however, of apparent inaction, was most usefiilly 
employed to illumine the mental darkness, which 
enveloped his countrymen. To stimulate the ig- 
norant and bigotted peasantry with the hope or 
future emancipation— to teach a proud, but gal- 
lant nobility, that true gtory is only to be found, 
in the paths and duties ofpatriotlsm;— interests the 
most exposed, prejudices — the most stubborn, and 
habits— the moat inv.eterate, were reconciled, dis- 
sipated, and broken, by the ascendaney of his 
virtues and example. The storm, which he had 
foreseen, and for wlUch he had been preparing^ 
at length burst upon Poland A feeble and un- 
popular government — bent before its ftiry^ and 
submitted itself to tlie Russian yoke of the inva- 
der. Bui the nation disdained to follow its < 



jAe : in their extremity, every eye was turned on 
the hero, who had already fought their battles, the 
sage, who had enlightened them, and the patriot, 
who had set the example of personal sacnficea— 
to accomplish the emancipation of the people. 

Kosciusko— was unanimously appointed genei^ 
alissimo of Poland, with unlimited powers, until 
(he enemy should be driven from the country. Cki 
his virtue, the nation reposed with the uunoet con- 
fidence; and it is some consolation to reflect, 
amidst the general depravity of mankind, that 
two instances, in the some age, have occurred, 
where powers of this kind were employed — sole- 
ly for the purposes for which they were given. It 
is not my intention, sir, to folUne the Polish chief 
— thfoughont the coreer of victory, which, for a 
oonsiderable time, crovmed his eflbrts. Guided 
by his talents, and led by his valor, his midisci^ 
lined, ill-armed militia— charged, with effect, taa 
veteran Russian and Prussian ; the mailed cui- 
rassiers of the great Frederic, for the Jirst time, 
broke— and fled, before the lighter, and more ap- 
propriate cayulry of Poland. Hope filled tha 
breasts of the patriots. After a long night, the 
dawn of an apparently glorious day— broke upon 
Poland. But to the discerning eve of Kosciusko, 
the light which it shed— was of that sickly, and 
portentous appearance, indicating a storm more 
dreadAil than that, which he had resisted. 

He prepared to meet it with finnness, but with 
means' entirely inadequate. To the advantages 
of numbers, of tactics, of discipline, and inex- 
haustible resources, the combined despots had se- 
cured a faction— in the heart of Poland. And, if 
that coantry— can boast of having produced its 
Waskinglont it is disgraced also, by giving birth 
-~to a second Arnold. The day at length came 
which was to decide the fato of a nation and a 
hero. Heaven, for wise puiposes, permitted ttiat 
it sb6ttld be the last— of^Polish liberty. It was 
decided, indeed, before the battle conynenced. 
The traitor, Poniski, who coveted, with a detach- 
ment, the advance of the Polish amy, abandoned 
his position to the enemy, and retreated. 

Kosciusko— was aoionislud^ but not cftmofstf. 
The disposition of his army would have dona 
honor to Hannibal. The succeeding conflict waa 
terrible. When the talents of the general— eooU 
no longer direct the mingled mass of oorabataniSf 
the arm of the warrior was brought to tbe aid oi 
his soldiers. He performed prodigies of valor. 
The fabled prowess of Ajax, in defending tha 
Grecian ships— was realized by the Polish hero. 
Nor was he badly seconded by his troops. Aa 
k>ng as his voice oould guide^ or his example fim 
their valor, they were irresistible. Iii this une* 
qua! contest— Kosciusko— was bag wen, aad fi* 
naDy— losv— to their view. 
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''Hop0--fera feaaon^bade the world— farewell, 
Aad Freedom shrieked at Kotciiuko felL*^ 

He fell, covered with wonndSf but still survived. 
A Cossack would have pierced his breast, when 
an officer interposed. " Suffer him to execute his 
ptirpose,^ said the bleeding hero ; " I nro tlie de- 
voted soldisr of ray country, and will not survive 
its liberties." Tha name of Kosciusko— struck 
to the heart of the Tarur, like that of Marius— 
upon the Clmbrian warrior. The uplifted weap- 
on—dropped—from his hand. 

Kosciusko— "was conveyed 10 the dungeons of 
Petersburgh ; and, to the eternal disgrace of the 
Empress Catharine, she made him me object of 
her vtngeanes., when he could no longer be the ob- 
ject of her /SUM. Her more generous qon— re* 
stored him to libert]r* The remainder of his life- 
has been spent in virtuous reiirement. Whilst in 
this siraation, in France, an aruedoti is related of 
him, which strongly illustrates ihe coramand| 
which his virtues and his servicea had obtained— 
over the minds of bis countrymen. 

In the late invasion of Prance, some Polish re- 
ghnents, in the service of Russia, passed through 
tne vilUtfe in which he lived. Some pillaging of 
the inhabitants brought Kosciusko from his cot- 
tage. "When /was a Polish soldier,*^ said he, 
aodressing the plunderers, ^ the property of the 
peaceful citizen was respected." ^ And who art 
thott,^ said an officer, ** who addressest os wi^ 
this tone of anthoritjr f "I fun Voseiusko.^ 
There was a magic in the word. It ran from 
corps to corps, from heart to heart. The march 
was suspended. They gathered round him, and 
gazed — with astonishment, and awo— upon the 
mighty ruin— he presented. *' Could it, indeed, 
be their hero," whose fame was identified with 
that of their coantry f A thousand interesting re- 
flections burst upon their minds ; they remember- 
ed his patriotism, hit devotion to liberty, his tri- 
omphs, and his glorious fall. Their iron hearts 
were softened, and the tear of sensibility trickled 
dbwn their weather-beaten faces. 

We can easily conceive, sir, what would be 
the feeling of the hero himself in such a scene: 
His great heart must have heaved with emotion 
to ftiid hinuelf once more surrounded by the com- 
panions of his ^ory ; and that he would have 
been upon the point of saying to them, 

" Behold your general, come once more 
To lead yon on to laurePd victory. 
To fame, to freedom." 

The delusion could have laste'd but for a mor 
ment He was himself, alas! a miserable crip- 

Sle ; and, for them ! they were no tonger the sol- 
iers of liberty, but the instrumenu of ambition 
and tyranny. Overwhelmed with grief at the re- 
flection, he would retire to his cottage, to mourn 
afresh over the miseries of his country. 

5weA— was the man, sir, for whose memory I 
ask from an American congress, a slight tribute 
of respect. Not, sir, to perjiemato kk fame, but 
OUT gratitude. His fame— will last as long as lib- 
erty— remaiua upon the earth ; as long as a vota- 
r}'— offers incense upon her altar, the name of 
Kosciusko— will be invokad. And if, by tha com- 
mon consent of the world, a temple shall be erect- 
ed to those, who have rendered mott service to 
mankind — if the statue of our great tountryman, 
WashingtOTL, — shall occupy the place of the **Most 
Worthy^" that of Kosciusco will be found b^ his 
side, and the wreath of laurel— will be entwined 
with the palm of rirtws— to adorn his brow. 

Oh grief, beyond all other grieft, when ftte 
First leaves the young heart-^one and desolato 
In the wide world, without that only tia 
For which it lov'dk-to live, or feared— to dia ; 
Lorn aa the hung-up lute, that ne'er hath spdceii 
Binoe tha tad day— 4ta master— chord was brokeiL 



T19. THS VTLLAOI BLACKaMtTH. 

Under' a spreading chestnut tree, 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and smewy hands; 
And the muscles of (lis brawny arms. 

Are strong, as iron bands. 
His hair is crisp, and black, and long; 

His ftice — ^is like the tan; 
His brow— is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns— whate'er he can. 
And lopks the whole vwrld in the face, 

Fqr he owes not any man. 
Week out, week in, from room till nig^t, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 
. Like a sexton, ringing the o)d kirk chimes. 

When the evening sun is tow. 
wAjid children, coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door; 
They tove to see a flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catoh the burning spaSrks, that fly 
Like chaff— from a threshlng*floor 
He goes, on Sunday, to the church, 

And sitB among his boys ; 
He hears the parson— pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing— in the village cbolr, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
It sounds to htm, like her mrther** voice, 

Singing— in Paradise! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard— rough hand he wipea 

A tear from out his eyes. 
Toiling— rejoicing— sorrowing- 
Onward — ^through life he goes : 
Each morning— sees some task begin. 

Each evening— sees it close ; 
^ Something attempted— something done, 

Has earned a night^s repose. 
Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 

For the lesson thou hast taught! 
Thus — at the flaming forge of L^e, 
Out forttmes must be wrought; 
Thus, on in sounding anvil shaped, 
Each burning deed, and thought 
There's a tear that falls when we port 

From a friend whose loss we shall mourn ; 
There's a tear that flows from the half-brok'n heart. 
When we think hemay never remm— oh, never. 
Tis hard to be parted from those 

With whom we forever could dwell, 
But bitter, indeed, is the sorrow that flows [ever. 
When, perhaps, we are saying farewelJ— Ibr- 
There's a tear that brightens the eye 

Of the friend, when absence is o'er ! 
There's a tear that flows not for sorrow, but joy. 
When we meet to be parted no more— oh, never ! 
Then all that in absence we dread 
Is past, and forgotten our pain ; 
For sweet is the tear we at such momenta shed, 
Wheuwebeholdthe bv'd otiject again— forever. 
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T18« ULT OF IHX UASMAH. 

"mibllwtalflMd! BeUfiBiat earfbw,uii ivtikBtm 

dMtntcoA; he sh«ittew«btiidtbe pfa^ iqoiiili tk* eyv, ud 

OMkM Am hue41p ; uUdawB tlw white frba^ and bitfto the poor 

cmtanofeiHh. Be«r«nQfth«foutfi«nd!'*— ahoivcan. 

Many a yeai^-liath paned away, 
Many a dark, aiul dismal year, 
Since last I roam'd— in Uie light of day, 
Or mingled my own — with another^ tear ; 
Wo to the daughters— and sons of men— 
Wo lo them all, when I roam again ! 

Here have I watchM, in this dungeon cell, 

Longer than Memory^s tongue can tell ; 

Here have I shriekki. in my wild despair, 
When the damned nends, from their prison came, 

Sported and gamboPd, and mockM me here, 
With their eyes of fire, and their tongues of flame; 
Shouting forever, and aye— 4ny name! 
And I strove in vain— to burst my chain^ 
And longed to be free^ as the winds, again, 
That I might spring^-in the wizard ring, 
And scatter them back— to their hellish den! 
Wo to the daughters— and sons of men— 
Wo to them all, whenl roam again ! 

How long- 1 have been in this dungeon here, 
Little I know, and, nothing I care ; 

What to me— is the day, or night. 
Summer's heat, or autumn sere. 

Spring-tide flowers, or winter*s blight, 
Pleasure's smile, or sorrow's teart 

Time ! what care I for thy flight, 
Joy ! I mum thee— with disdain ; 
Nothing love I— but this clanking chain; 
Once— I broke from its iron hold. 
Nothing I said, but silent, and bold, 
Like the shepherd, that watches his gentle fold, 
Like the tigrr, that crouches in mountain lair, 
Hours upon hours, so watch'd I here ; 
Till one of the fiends, that had come to bring 
Herbs from the valley— and drink from the spring, 
Stalk'd through my dungeon entrance in ! 
Ha ! how he shrieked— to see me free— 
Ho ! how he trembled, and knelt to me, 
He, who had mockM me, many a day, 
And barred me out— from iu cheerftu ray, 
Gods 1 how I shouted to see him pray ! 
I wrealh'd my hand— in the demon's hair, 
And ehok'd his breath— in Its mutter'd prayer, 
And dancM I then, in wild delight, 
To see the trembling wretch's— fright 
Gods! how I cruah'd— his hated bones! 
*Gainst the jagged wall, and the dungeon-Alooet; 
And plung'd my nnn — adown his throat, 

And dragg'd to life— his beating heart, 
And held it up, that I might gloau 

To see its quivering fibres start ! 
Ho! bow I drank— of the purple flood, 
Quafl^'d— and quaff'd again, of blood, 
Till my brain grew dark, and I knew no more» 
Till I ioand myself—on this dungeon floor, 
Fetter'd, and held, by this iron chain ; 

Ho! when I break its links again. 

Ha! when I break its links again. 
Wo to the daughters and sons of meni 

My frame is shrunk, and my soul is sad. 

And devils mock, and call me mad ; 

BCany a dark— and fearftil sight 

Haunts me here, in the gloom of night; 

Mortal smile, or human tear 

Never cheers, or soothes me here ; 

The spider shrinks from my graq> avray, 

Though he *s known my form— for many a day; 

The slimy toad, with his diamond eye. 

Watches afar, but comes not nigh ; 

The craven rat, with her filthy brood. 

Pilfers and gnaws— my scanty food: 

Bat when I strive to make her play, 

Snaps at my hands, and flees away ; 
Light of day— or ray of sun, 
Fneod, or hopo,I*Te none— I >Te none! 



Yet His not always thus \ sweet slmnber ataalf 
Across my haggard mmd, my weary si|^t; 
No more my brain— the iron pressure feels. 
Nor damned devilfr-howl the live-k>ng night; 
Visions of hope, and beauty— seem 
To mingle— with my darker dream; 
•They bear me back— to a long-lost day, 
To the hours and joys of my boyhood's play. 
To the merry green, and the Moortive scene. 
And the valley, the verdant hflls between ; 
And a lovely form, with a bright blue eye, 
Fluttera— my dazzled vision by; 
A tear starts up to my withered eye, 
Gods ! how I love to feel that tear— 
^ Tricklemy haggard visage o'er! 
The fountain of hope— is not yet dry ! 

I feel, as I felt in days of yore, 
When 1 roamVl at large, in my native glen, 
Honor'd and lov'd— by the sons of men. 
Till, madden'd to find my home defiPd, 
I grasp'd the knife, ih my frenzy wild, 
And plunged the blader>-tn my sleeping child ! 

They called me road— they left me here. 
To my burning thoughts, and the fiend's despair, 
Never, ah! never to see again 
Earth, or sky, or sea, or plain ; 
Nevei^to hear soft Pity's sigh- 
Never to gaze— on mortal eye j 
Doom'd— through life, if life it be. 
To helpless, hopeless misery; 
Oh, if a single ray of light 
Had pierced the gloom of this endless night; 
If the cheerful tones of a single voice 
Had made the depths or my heart rgoiee ; 
If a single thing bad loved me here, 
I ne'er nad crouch'd to these fiends' despair ! 

They come again ! They tear my brain ! 
Tliey tumble, and dart through my every vein ! 
Ho ! could I burst this clanking chain, 
Then might I sprii^^-in the hellish ring, 
And scatter them back to their den again ! 
• • • • • 

ITiey seize my heart !— they choke my breath ! 
Death!— death! ah, welcome death!— it M. C. 

It ifl a very poor, though common, pre- 
tence to ment, to make it appear by the 
fitiilts of other men: a mean wit, or beauty, 
may pass in a room, where the rest of the 
company are allowed to have none: it is 
something to sparkle among diamonds; hot 
to shine among pebbles, is neither credit nor 
value worth the pretending. 

BIST CtnS POR TBOUBLB. 

Ben Brisk— a philosopher was, 

la the genuine sense of the word ; 
And he held, that repining, whatever the eanae. 

Was unmanly, and weak, and absurd. 
When Mat Mope— was assaulted by Trouble, 

Though in morals— as pure as a vestal, 
•He sigh'd, and exclaimed, *^ Life's a Bubble," 

Then blew it away— with a pistol ! 

Tom Tipple, when trouble intruded, 
And his fortune, and credit were sunk. 

By a too common error deluded, 
Drown'd Trouble, and made himself <lru«iJk 

But Ben — had a way of his own, 
When grievances — ^made him uneasy ; 

He bade the blue devils begone. 
Braved Trouble, and made himself frufy. 

When sorrow embitlers our days, 
And poisons each source of eajoyment; 

Hie surest specific, he says. 
For Trouble, and Grief is l i V i ijifcys i iiiM L 
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T18. IiTDirsTBT AiTD Eioausircv. In the 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome, ora- 
tory — ^was a neceanry branch of a finished 
education. A much smaller proportion of 
the citi»ns were educated, thsii among us; 
hut of these — a much larver number became 
ovators. No man — could nope ibr distinction, 
or influen(ce, and yet slight this art. The 
oommanders of their armies— were orators, 
as weU as soldien^ and ruled— «s well by 
their rhetorical, as by their military skill. 
There was no trusting with them — as with 
tM, to a natural ilusility, or the acquisition of 
an accidental fluency — ^by actual practice. 

But they served an apprentieeuMp to the 
art They passed through a regular course 
of instruction in schools. They submitted to 
lonjs, and laborious discipline. They ex- 
ercised themselves frequently, both oefore 
equals, and in the presence ox teachers, who 
cnticised, reproved, rebuked, excited emula- 
tion, and left nothing undone, which art, and 
perseverance could accomplish. The neat- 
est orators of antiquity, so fkr from being 
flivored by natural tendencies, except indeed, 
in their high intellectual endowments, had to 
■truggle against natural obstacles; and, in- 
flteaa of growing up, spontaneously, to their 
unrivalled eminence, they forced themselves 
ibrward by the most discouraging, artificial 
process. 

Demosthenes — combatted an impediment 
in speech, an un^ainliness of gesture, which 
at first— drove hmi from the forum in dis- 
grace. Cicero— &iled, at first, through weak- 
ness of lungs, and an excessive vehemence of 
maniler^ which wearied the hearers, and de- 
ftated his own purpose. These defects were 
conquered by study, and discipline. He ex- 
iled mmself from home; and during his ab- 
sence, in various lands, passed not a day 
without a rhetorical exercise, seeking thie 
masters who were most severe in < criticism, 
as the surest means of leading him to the per- 
ftction, at which he'airoed. 

Such, too, was the education of their other 
great men. They were all, according to their 
ability and station, orators; orators, not by 
natore or accident, but by education, formed 
in a strict process of rhetorical tniinmg; ad- 
mired and fbUowed — even while Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero were living, and unknown 
now, oidy because it is not possible that any, 
bat the mst, should survive the ordeal of ages. 

The iniiBrence— to be cbiiwn from these ob- 
servations is, that if so many of those, who 
received an accomplished education, became 
accomplished orators, because, to become so 
was one purpose of their study ; then, it is in 
the power ofa much larger proportion among 
fM, to ibrm themselves into creditable and ac- 
curate speakers. The inftrenoe should not be 
denied, until proved false by experiment 

Let this art DC made an ooject of attention, 
and younf men train themselves to it, ikith- 
Ailly, endlong; and if any of competent ta- 
lents and tolerable science be fbuxva, at last, 
incapable of expressing themselves in con- 
tinued, and connected discourse, so as to an- 
swer the ends of public speaking, then, and 
not tiU then, let it be satdTthat a peculiar 
talent, or natural aptitude— is requisite, the 
want of which — must render eflbrt vain; 
then, and not till then, let us acquiesce in 
this indolent, and timorous notion, which 
contradicts the whole testimony of antiquity, 
and aU the ezpericDee of the woarld^— FFIHC 

SC 



714. THB FanKAH. 

He is the freeman, whom the truA makes fine, 
And all are slaves, besides. There '• not a chatn, 
That hellish ibes, confederate for his harm, 
Can vfind aroond him, but he casts it ofi^ 
With as much eaae, as Samson, hie green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of namre, and, though poor, perhaps, compsred 
With thoee, whose mniBlons glitter in his ught. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His— are the mountains, and the valleys hLi, 
And the resplendent rivers. His to eiiioy, 
With a propriety, that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an nnpresumptoous eye, 
And smiling say— **My Father made them all!" 
Are they not his, by a peculiar right. 
And, by an emphasis of interest, his. 
Whose eye— they fill with tears of holy Joy, 
Whose heart, with praise, and whose exalted mind, 
With worthy thoughts— of thai unwearied love, 
Thatplann'd, and built, and still upholds, a worlds 
So ck>thed in beaoty— for rebellious man? 
Yes : ye may fill your gamers— ye that reap 
The loaded soil, and ye may waste much good, ^ 
In senseless riot; but ye will not find, 
In feast, or in the chase, in song or dance, 
A liberty like his, who, unimpeachM 
Of usurpation, and to no man^s wrong, 
Appropriates nature, as his Father's work. 
And has a richer use of yours than y>u. 
He is, indeed, a freeman. Free, by birth, 
Of no mean city; planned, or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains openM, or the sea, 
With all his roaring multimde of waves. 
His freedom— is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this chaiigefiil life, 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less: 
For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine. 
No nook so narrow, but he spreads them there, 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
Hi's body bound ; but knows not whst a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain; 
And that, to bind him, is a vain attempt, 
Whom God delights in, and in whom be dwells. 

TO-VAT AKD TO-MOBBOW. 

To-day man 's dressM in gold and silver bright 
Wrapt In a shroud before to-nK>now<ni^: 
To-day he 's feeding on delicious food, 
To-morrow desd, miable to do good! 
To-day he *s nice, and scorns to feed on i 
To-morrow he 's himself a dish tor worms ; 
To4ay he *s houorM, and in vast esteem, 
To-morrow not a beggsr values him ; 
To-day bis house, tho* /arge, he thinks bat small, 
To-morrow no ooounand, no house at all; 
To4ay has forty servants at his gate, 
To4nonow scom'd, not one of them vrill wait! 
To-day perihm'd, as sweet as any rose, 
To-morrow stinks in everybody's nose ; 
To-day hs H grand, majestic, all delight, 
GhsslAil snd pale before to-morrow night; 
True, as the Beripmre says, ** man% Ufe% a spaa ;' 
The present monom is the lift ofasaiL 
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715. CHASACiXB OP BOKAPABtS. 

He l8 faflen ! We may now paase — before that 
qplendid prodigy, which lowered asnongat ue, like 
■ome ancient ruin, whose frown— terrified the 
^ance its magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy 
and peculiar, he sat upon the throne a sceptred 
hermit, wrapt— in the solhode of his own ori- 
ginality. A mind, bold, independent, and decis- 
ive— a wiil, despotic la its dictales— an energy, 
that distanced expedition, and a conscience — pHa- 
ble to every touch of interest, narked the outline 
of this extraordinary character, — the most extra- 
ordinary, perhaps, that in tlie annals of this world, 
ever rose, or reigned, or felL Flung into life, in 
the midst of a revolution, that qni4*KenA^ A«Ary 
energy of a people who acknow >r, 

he commenced his coarse, a nifii^i^^or iv L^ir^, 
and a*8cholar by ofaarity! Wjih no irir/ml but 
his sword, and no fortune, but Lis iaieut«, he 
rushed in the list— where rank, and wealth, and 
^nius— had arrayed themselves, and competi- 
tion—fled from him, as from the jflanoe of desti- 
ny. He knew no motive, but mteresl^-he ac- 
knowledged no criterion, but success— he wor- 
shiped no God, but ambition, and, with an eastern 
devotion, he knelt— at the 'shrine of his idolatry, 
flubsidiary to this, there was no creed, that he 
did not profess^ there was no opinion, that he did 
not promulgate ; in the hope of a dynasty, he up- 
held the crescent ; for the sake of^a divorce, he 
bowed before the cross : the orphan of St Louis, 
he became the adopted child of the republic : and 
with a parricidal ingratitude, on the,ruin»^both 
of the throne, and tribune, he reared the throne 
of his despotism. A professed catholic, he im- 
prisoned the pope ; a pretended patriot, hcinmov- 
erished the eouiitry ; and in the name of Brntus, 
he grasped, withcNit remorse, and wore, without 
shame, the dfadem of the Cesars ! Through this 
pantominje of policy, fortune played the clo#n to 
his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, beg- 
gars reigned, systems vanished, the wildest theo- 
ries took the cofor of his whim, and all that was 
venerable, and all that was novel, changed pla- 
ces with the rapiditv of a drama. Even appa- 
rent defeat— assiimed the appearance of victory— 
his flight ftom Egypt confirmed his destiny— ^ruin 
itselA— only elevated him to empire. But if his 
fortune was great, his genius was transcendent; 
decision— flashed upon his councils ; and it was 
the same lo deoide---and to perform. To inferior 
intellects— his combmations appeared perfectly 
impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable ; but, 
in hi$ hands simplicity;— marked their develop- 
ment, and success — vindicated their adoption. 
His person— i>artook of the character of his mind; 
if the one— never yielded in the cabinet, the oth- 
er — never bent in the field. Nature — had no ob- 
stacle, that he did not rannount, space — no op- 
position, that he did not spurn ; and whether amid 
Alpine rockSj Arabian sands, or Polar snows, he 
seemed proor against peril, and empowered with 
ubiquity! The whole continent— trembled — at 
beholding the audacity of his desig[ns, and die 
miracle of their execution. Scepticism— Jiowed 
to die prodigies of his performance ; romance- 
assumed the air of history; nor was there aught 
too incredible for belief, or too fanciful — for ex- 
pectation, when the world— saw a subaltern of 
Corsicap-waving his imperial flag— over her most 
ancient capitals. All the visions of antiauity— 
became commonplaces in his contemplation; 
kings were his people— nations were his outposts: 
and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and 
eamps, and churches, and cabinets, as if tiiey 
were titular dignitaries of the chess-board! 
Amid all these changes, he stood — ^tummutablor- 
as adamant 

It mattered little, whether in the field, or in the 
dtewing-room— with tlM mob, or the levee — 
wearing the jacobin bonnet, or the iron crown- 



dictating peace on a raft to the oxar.of Russia, o* 
contemplating defeat~^t the gallows of Leipsig— 
he was still the same military despot ! 

In this wonderful combination, his aflfectatioos 
of literature must not be omitted. The jailer— 
of the press, he aifected the patronage of letters; 
the proscriber of books, he encouraged phifoso- 
phy— the persecutor of authors, and the murderer 
of printers, he yet pretended to the protection of 
learning ! the assassin of Palm, the silencer of 
De Siad, and the denouncer of Kotzebne, he was 
the friend of David, the benefactor of De Lille, 
and sem his academic prise to the philosopher at 
England. Such a medley of contradictions, and 
at ue same time such an individiial consistency, 
were never united in the same character. A 
royalist— a republican, and an emperor— a Mo- 
hammedan—a catholic and a patron of the syna- 
gogue — a subaltern and a sovereign — a traitor 
and a tyrant— a christian and an infidel— he was, 
through all his vicissitudes, the same stem, im* 
patient. Inflexible oriffinal— the same mysieuoas, 
incomprehensible sel^— the man— without a mod- 
el, and without a shadow.- PAiSipv. 

716. Thk Bsautiks ot Natubs. Pau$e, 
for a while, ye travelers on the earth, to ood- 
template the univeise, in which yoa dwell, 
and the glory of him, who created it What 
a scene of wonders — is here preeenled to 
your view ! If beheld with a leligioiu eye, 
what d tsmple — ^for the worship of the Al* 
mighty ! The earth is spread out before you, 
reposing amidst the desolation of winter, or 
dad in the verdure of spring — smiling in 
^le beauty of summer, or loaded with autum- 
nal fruit; — opening lo an endless variety at 
beings— the treasures of their Maker's good- 
nees, and ministefing Bubeistenee, and com- 
fort to every creature that Uvea. The heav- 
ens, also, declare the glory ot the Lord. The 
sun cometh forth from his chambers — to scat- 
ter the shades of night — ^invitinj^ you to the 
renewal of your laoora — adommg the ftoe 
of nature — and, as he advances to his meri- 
dian brightness, cherishing every herb, and 
every flower, that springetn from the bosom 
of the earth. Nor. when he retires again 
from your view, aoth he leave the Creator 
without a witness. He only hides his own 
splendor,' for a while, to dndose to you a 
more glorious scene — to show you the im- 
mensi^ of space, filled with worlds unnom- 
hered, that your imaginations may wander, 
without a limit, in the vast creation of God. 

What a field is here opened, for the exer- 
dse of every pious emotion ! and how irre- 
sistibly do such contemplations as these, 
awaken the sensibility of the soul ! Here, is 
infinite power — to impress vou with awe- 
here is infinite wisdom — to ml you with ad- 
miration — here is infinite goodness — to call 
forth your gratitude, and love. The corre^* 
pondence between these great objects, and 
me affections of the human heart, is estab- 
lished by nature itself; and they need only to 
be placeid before us, that every religious Kd- 
ing may be excited. — Moodit. 

There is so great a fever in goodness, that 
the dissolution 6f it must cure it: novelty is 
only in request; and it is as dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of course, as it is virtuous 
to be constant in any undertaking. There 
is scarce truth enough alive to make soci- 
eties secure; but security enough to make 
fellowships accursed; much upon this rid- 
dle nms the wisdom of the world. This 
news is old enough, yet it js every day's 
Dewi<— SAolcqieare. 
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719* ZBuinkXi iiouc (ur IKS Ain. 
It is the hush of night ; and all betwMii [d^ 
Thy raaigiu, and the mountainM, dusk, yet 
MellowM, and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darkened Jura, whose capped heights ap- 
Precipitoualy steep ; and drawing near, [pear 
There breathes— a living fragrance ftom the 
shore, [ear. 

Of flowersi-yel fresh with childhood ; on the 
Drops the light dtip of the suspended oar, [nore. 
Or chirps the grasahoppei^one good-uight carol 
He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life— an lofancy, and sings his All ! 
At intervalstsome bird— from out the brakes- 
Starts into voice, a moment, then, Is StUl. ■ 
There seems a floating whisper, on the hill,^ 
Bat that is Ikney, for the starlight dews 
AH silently, their tears of love instill, 
Weeping themselves away, till they innise. 
Beep into Nature's bceaat, the spirit of her hues. 
The sky Is changed! and tmeh a change! O 
night, [stroug! 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous 
Tet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Fair along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder! not f^om 01M lone cloud: 
But every mountain— now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud. 
Back to the Joyous Alps, who caH to her aloud i 
And this Is In the night : Most glorious ofght ! 
Thoa wert not sent for slumber ! Let me be 
A sharar in thy fierce, and fkr delight, 
A portion of the tempest, and of thee t 
How the lit lake shines I a phosphoric sea I 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again— tie black, and now, the glee 
Of the loud hillt-i-«hakes with lt$ mountain- 
mirth, [birth. 
As if they did rejoice o*er a young earthquake's 
Now, where the swiA Rhoni— cleaves his way 
between [parted 
Haigbts, which appear As lovers, who have 
In hate, whose mining depths— so Intervene, 
Tliat they can meet no more, though broken- 
hearted ! [thwarted, 
Though In their souls, which thus each other 
Love was the very root— of the fond rage. 
Which blighted their life'fe bloom, and then, 

departed! 
Itself ejptred, but leaving (hem an age [wage i 
Of jears,all winters ! war— within themselves to 
Now, where the quick Rhone thus bath cleft 
his way, [stand : 

The mightiest of the storms hath taken his 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around ! of all the band. 
The brightest through these parted hills hath 
Bis lightnings, as if he did undersUnd, [forked 
That in such gaps as desolation worked, 
Tbera the hot shaft should hlast whatever thera- 
In lurked^— J^fTon. 

Barth smiles arottnd,wlth boundless bounty blest. 
And Heaven-beholds Its Imags— in his breast. 



yi9. MATEKirift APFBGTioir. Woinan*8 
charms are certainly many and jpowerfti]. 
The expandinj^ rose, just bursting into beau- 
ty, has an irreaiatible bewitchingness; the 
blooming; bride, led triumphantly to the hy- 
meneal altar, awakens admiration and inter* 
eau and tl^ bluah of her cheek filla with de- 
light ; — but the charm of maternity, is more 
sublime than all these. 

Heaven has imprinted, in the mother's &ce, 
something beyond this- world, something 
which claims kindred with the skies, — the 
angelic smile, the tender look, the wakinr, 
watchftil eye, which keeps its fond vigil over 
her Blumbonnc babe. 

These are objects, which neither the pencil 
nor the chisel, can touch, which poetry fails 
to exalt, which the most eloquent tongue, in 
vain, would eulogize, and on which all de- 
scription becomes inefibctive. Inthe heart of 
man lies this lovely picture ; it hves in hia 
sjrmpatfaies ; it reigns m his aflections ; his eye 
looks around in vain for such another object 
on earth. 

Maternity, extatie sound! so twined round 
our hearts, that (hey must cease to throb, ere 
we for(j:et it ! 'tis eur first love ; 'tis part of 
our religion. Nature has set the mother up- 
on such a pinnacle, that our inAuit eyes, and 
arms, are nrst uplifted to it : we cling to it 
in manhood ; we almost worship it in old age. 
He, who can enter an apartment, and behold 
the tender babe, foedini? on its motlier's beau- 
ty — nourished by the tide of life, which flows 
through the generous veins, without a pant- 
ing bosom and a grateftil eye, is no man, but 
amofu/er. 

T!MK TO MABT IM BSAVBH. 

Thou lingering star, with less'ning ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early mum. 
Again, tbou nsher'st in the day. 

My Mary, from my soul was tora. 
O, Mary! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissftil rest f 
Seest thou thy loveri lowly laid? • 

Hear'st thou the groans, that rend his breast f 
That sacrad hour— can I forget. 

Can I forget the hallow 'd grove. 
Where* by the winding Jtfr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ! 
Eternity— will not elKkce 

Those records dear, of transports past 1 
Thy Image, at our last embrace ! 

Ah 1 little thought we, twas our last 1 
Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
' O'erbung with wild woods* tbiek'ning green 1 
The fVagrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

Twlo'd amorous round the raptur'd scene. 
The flowera sprang— wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love— on every spray. 
Till toe, too soon, the glowing west 

Proclaim'd the speed of wtaged day. 
Bini o'er tifese scenes ny mem'ry wakes. 

And fondly broods, with miser can ! 
Time, but the Impresston deeper makes. 

As straams— their channels deeper wear. 
My Mary 1 dear departed shade ! 

When Is thy place of blissftil rest f 
Seest thou thy lover lowly laid f 

Hear'st thou the groans that rand his breast t 
Bl-doers— are ill-thinken. 
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yjll. KIOHABD. 

Vqw-Ab the whutr—ct c/ax dtocontant— . 
Mftde glorioQf swmmer^-bf thit sun of York ; 
And all the clouds, that lowered upon oar boiue. 
In the deep boaom— of the ocean— buried : 
Now« are our brows— bound with ▼ictorions 

wreathe ; < 

Our bruised arms— hung up for monuments : 
Our stem alarums— cbang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadftil marches— to delightful measures : 
Grlm-Tisag'd war— liatb smoothed his wrinkled 

ftont; 
And now— instead of mounting barbed steeds, 
To fright the souls-7-of fearflil adTeraarlea, 
Be capers nimbly-'4n a lad y>» chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute.— 
But /—thai am not shap'd^-for sportive trleks, 
Not made, to court an amorous looking-glass ; 
I, that am rudely stampM, and want love's ma- 
To stmt before a wanton, ambling nymph ; [jesty, 
I, that am curtail *d*-of this fbir proportion, 
Cheated of feature— by dissembling nature, 
Deform'd, iinfinish'd, sent, before my time. 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up. 
And that— so lamely, ahd anftishionably, 
That do/rt bark at me, as I halt by them ; 
Why I, in this weak— piping time of peace. 
Have no deUght to pass away the time ; 
Unless to spy my shadow— in the sun, 
And descant— on mine own deformity ; 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lovtr. 
To entertain these ftiir— well spoken days, 
I am determined to prove— a vitlavh 
And hate the Idle pleasures of these days. 
Plota have I laid, inductions dangerous. 
By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams. 
To set my brother Clarence, and the king. 
In deadly hate— the one, against the other: 
And if king Edward— be as trut and j«««, ^ 
As /am ntbat^faUt, and tr«ae*«rw«a, 
77k<s day— should Clarence closely be mewM np; 
About a prophecy. Which says that O C^ser^] 
Of Edward's heir— the murderer shall be.tcomes. 
Dive, thoughu,down to my soul ; here Clarence 

T99* TBV BXJICT>I>« 

Not have me I Not love me I Oh, what have 1 
Sure, never was lover so 8trav«l7 misled, [said 1 
Rejected ! and Just when I hoped to be blessed \ 
Too can't be in earnest I U mast be a Jest. 
Remember— remember how often I've knelt, 
Expliciti y telling yon all that 1 felt. 
And Ulked about poison, in accenU so wild, 
Ro very like torture, you eurled— and smiled. 
Not have me I Not love me ! Ob, what have I 
All natural nourishment did I not shun t[ dooel 
My figure to wasted ; my spirits afe loM ; [ghost. 
And my eyes are deep sunk, like the eyes of a 
Remember, remember— ay, madam, you most— 
I once was exceedingly stoat, and robost ; 
I rode by your paliVey, I eame at your call. 
And nightly, went with you, to banquet and boll. 
Not have me ! Not love me ! Rejected ! Refused ! 
Bare, never was lover so strangely ill-ased! 
Consider my presents — I dou*t mean to boast- 
Bat, madam, consider the money they cost I 



Remember yoa*ve worn them ; ajid just can Ubt 
To take all my trinkets, and not to uke me 1 
Nay, don't ihrow them at me !— Youni break- 
do not surt— . [UartJ 
I dont mean my gifts— but yoa wiU break mf 
Not have me t Not love me ! Not go to the church ! 
Sure, never was lover so left In the lurch ! 
My brain to dtotracted, my* feelings are hart ; 
Oh, madam, dont tempt me to c^H you— a flirt. 
Remember my letters; my passion they told ; 
Yes, all sorts of letters, save letters of gold ; 
The amount of my. notes, too— the notes that I 

penned,— 
Not bank notes— no, trulyj I had none to send! 
Not have me ! Not loVe me ! And to it, then 
That opulent Age to the lover for you 1 [true 
'Gainst rivalry's bloom I would strive— Ifa too 
To yield to the terrors of rivalry's crutch, [much 
Remember-remenlber I might call him out ; 
But, madam, you are not worth fighting about ; 
My sword shall be stainless, in blade, and in hilt; 
I thought yon a jnoel—l find you— a jiU. 

T*J3« DBSEBTCD win. 
He comes notr-1 have watched the moon go down, 
But yet, be comfs not — Once, it was not so. 
He thinks not, how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds hu riot in that town. 
Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep; 
And be will wake m^ infan^t fh>m its sleep, 
To blend iu feeble waiUng with my tears. 
O ! how I love a mother's wateh to keep, [cheers 
Over tliose sleeping eyes, tbat smile, which 
My heart, thongh sunk in sorrow, flz'd,and desp. 
I had a husband once, who loved me ;-fnow, 
He ever wears a firown upon his brow. 
And feeds his passion— on a wantonls Up, 
As bees, (h>m laurel flowers, a poison sip ,* 
But yet, I cannot haie— 1 there were hours, 
When I could hang, fbrever, on hto eye. 
And time, who stole, with silent swiftness by, 
Strew'd, as he hurried on, his path with flowen. 
I loved him then— he loved roe too. My heait 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile ; 
The memory of our loves— will ne'er depart; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom'd, and barb'd, and waste upon the vik 
Caresses, which hisbptbe and mine should share; 
Tliough be should spurn me. I will calmly bear 
Hto madness,— and should sickness come, and 
Its paralyzing hand upon him, then, [lay 

r would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 
UntU the penitent sbonld weep, and say, 
How injured, and how fnlthf^J I had been ! 

DiflcovsRTXS. From time to time, a 
chosen hand, sometimea directed by chance, 
but more commonly raided by reflection, ex- 
periment and research, toachea a sprin?, t^ 
thennnperceived', and throneh what aecmed 
a blank and impenetrable wall, — the bampr 
to all fiirtber nrogreae, — a door is thrown 
open into aome before unexplored haU in the 
aacred temple of truth. The multitude ruab- 
es in, and wonders that the portals couW 
have remained concealed so long. Whoia 
brilliant discovery or invention is proclaimed, 
men are astoniahed to think how lo ng they 
had lived on its confines, without peneoiniic 
its nature. 
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TM. No EzciiLXircE without Li bob. 
The education, moral, and intellectual of 
every individual, mast be, chiefly, his own 
work. Rely upon it, that the ancients were 
Tight— Quifgue stta foriuna faber-^hoih in 
morab, and mtellect, we give tneir final shape 
to our own characters, and thus become, em- 
phaticaUy, the architecto of our own fortunes. 
How else could it happen, that young men, 
Who have had precisely the same opportuni- 
tJesL should be continnaUy presenting us, 
with such different results, and rushing to 
such opposite destinies 1 Difference of tdeiit 
will not solve it, because that difference very' 
often is in ftvor of the disappointed candidate. 
You shall see, issuing firom the waUs of the 
same college— nay, sometimes from the bosom 
<^ the same fiimily — ^two young men, of whom 
ue one— shall be admitted to be a genius of 
high order, the other, scarcely above the point 
of mediocrity; yet you shall see the genius 
■njang and j>erishinff in poverty, obscurity^ 
and wretchedness: while, on the other hand, 
you shall observe the meaiocre. plodding his 
slow, but sure way— up the hill of life, gain-» 
ing steadfast footing at every step, and mount- 
ing, at length, to eminence and distinction, 
an ornament to his family, a blessing to his 
country. Now, whose work is this? Mani- 
fbstly their own. They are the architects of 
their respective fbrtunes. The best seminary 
of learaimg, that can open its portals to you, 
can do no more than to afford you the oppor- 
tunity of instruction : but it must depend, at 
last, oa yourselves, whether you will be in- 
structed or not, or to what point you will 
push your instruction. And of this be as- 
sured — ^I speak, from observation, a certain 
truth : there is no excellence without grei^t 
labor. It is the flat of fkte, f)rom which no 
power of genius can absolve you. Genius, 
unexerted, is like the poor moth that flutters 
around a candle, till it scorches itself to death. 
If genius be desvable at all, it is only of that 
gTMt and magnanimous kind, which, like the 
condor of South America, pitches from the 
summit of Chimborazo, above the douds, 
and sustains itself, at pleasure, m that em- 
pyreal region, with an energy — ^rather invig- 
orated, than weakened, by the effort It Is 
this capacity fbr high and long-continued 
exertion — tms vigorous power of profbund 
and searching investigation— this careering 
and wide-spreading comprehension of mini^ 
and those long reaches or thought, that 

" —Pluck bright bonor ftom the pale-fkeed niDOD, 
Or dive into tbe bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line coald never touch the froond, 
And drag up drowned honor by the locke-*'' 

This is the prowess, and these the hardy 
achievements, which are to enroll your names 
among the great men of the earths— FTw^ 

798. LirX B BSAL. 

Tell me not— in moumfU nmnbeis, 

Life-^B bat an emptf dream! 
For the loal is dead— that ilnmbers, 

And things are not-^what they seem. 
Life is real! Lifb is earnest ! 

And the grave— is not its goal; 
Dust thoQ art, to dust retomest, 

Was not written— of the soui. 
Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end, and way, 

39 ScS 



But to aetj that each to-morrow 

Find us farther— than to-day. 

Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating ' 

Funeral marches— to the grave. 
In the world's broad field of baale, 

In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero— in the strife ! 
Trost not future, howe*er pleasant! 
Let the dead past— bury its dead* 
^ Aet!— act in the liTingpnteni! 

Heart— within, and God— o*er head. 
Lives of great men— all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footsteps— on the sands of time; 
Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er lifers solemn main, 
A Ibrlom and shipwreek*d brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart fbr any fate; 
Stjll achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor, and to ^tdu—LangftOow. 
7%^ DioiriTT OF HuMAir Natubx. In 
fbrming our notions of human nature, we are 
very apt to make a comparison betwixt men, 
and ammala, which are the only creatures, 
endowed with thought, that fall imder our 
aenaes. Certainly, this comparison is very 
fiivorable to mankind! On the Ofif hand, we 
see a creature, whose thoughts— are not linn 
ited, by the narrow bounds, either of place, 
or tune, who carries his researches— into the 
most distant regions of this globe, and beyond 
this globe, to the planets, and heavenly bo- 
dies; looks backward — ^to consider the fhvt 
origin of the human race; casts his eyes for^ 
ward— to see the influence of his actions up- 
on posterity) and the judgments which will 
be formed <» his character — a thousand yean 
henoe: a creature, who traces cauaes and ef- 
fete— to great lengtha and intricacy ; extracta 
general principles ftom particular appear- 
ances; improves upon his discoveries, cor- 
rects his mistakes, and makes his very errors 
profitable. On the other hand, we are pre- 
sented with a creature— the very reverse of 
this; limited in its observations and reason- 
ings—to a few sensible objects which sun 
round it; without curiosity, virithout foresight, 
blindly conducted by instmct, and arrivmg, 
in a very short time, at its utmost perfection, 
beyond which— it is never able to advance a 
sinjgle step. What a difference is there be- 
twixt these creatures! and how exalted a 
notion must we entertam of the former in 
comparison of the latter.— HufiK. 

SUBS BXWABSS FOB VnTVB. 

There is a morning to the tomb's long nighi, 
A dawn of gk»ry, a reward in heaven, 
He shall not gain, who never merited. 
If thou didst know the worth of one good deed 
In life's last hour, thou wonldst not bid me hisa 
The power to benefit Ifl but save 
A drowning fly, I shall not live in vain. 
I had rather me some women praised extrsord^ 
narily, than to see any of them sufier by detraetio& 
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795* nmxr^ vmncATioir— nv rvLL. 

■site be ptemammoti am ane, lecardlBi M k«r?I ba«B 
tDMfjtel CM dlar joar pi«dfllmitMtla% aor Bat tt wUl be* 
COM M ID MX, wkh uj Timr 10 Am aiUipitka of Ikit 
whkhjtMarahmtoiKtiBone^aBdlaMNtiMdebT. Bolt lav* 
IM to Mr, which iatarato BM nora tbaa Ufc, ud whkk 70a Ia«« 
bbor»J,firM iif t w i r nyyowoaipe bthepinimt cto 
cmoT Ihk onMCMd eoatnr,) to dMinr. I hkw MMh to mf, 
wh7 ny rapulition AiMld to MOMd-froB th» loMl or U« M. 




IVpMlt IdoMi 

lieMbeiofrMC 
BwhMtlttofabc 
to «tl»-I hftM M kopa, a»l I cu ■MhorM7clMMl»>k 
bnul of a eont, eoMUtutol ud tawMM H thk li-I calf wiA, 
ud it b tto Btowat I aipset, that TQM- lopMiipi--mj Httr it to 
•at dowB fov B«Mfflc% vBtolntod bf Ito tool bmlh of |v4» 
dicB^ ODtil It fiadi lOBB non hoipildtle hutor-to ihrftor it bom 
t>«ttona,bywhkhitiirtpw—tliidHiil Wh I oalf to inAr 
dMth,iltorbt^mytrig«aiyby y i > whlli> l l^odd beir 
'- inniri 11111 lit rtw fate tliit ■iriili «■. irBhwl ■ ww 1 
hottto HBtoMBoT the kv, which lUifwi ay body to tto «■» 
ttoMT, wfll, ttnmh IhB ■iatatrr or thid kw, kbor, k ito owi 
Tkdlciliin, to ooHifi my chanetor toobtoqaf-kr flMN Bvl to 
gultt mmnrhcrei whifhar k tto HBtoMSB af tto eont, or in tto 
mkitwiply, i iirtiil tj mt dKmmka, A mM, to my dtetiaB, 
my lonh, hm Bot ariy to CBBOimtor tto diflcukki of totni^ ud 
the ferm af power Ofw Bliria, whkh it hm oomiitad, or ml4«. 
ptad, tat, Ito diflnltki or mliblidiod |ii^|wlk».-no mmt dH 
bat hii mmonr livm : Ifarit mko may Ml jMriih, Ihid k M7 tt«i^ 
k tto nqiaet or my flOHitiyma^ I mte «|nB tut opportim^y-to 
vkdkrto mymir bom mm* oT th« ehmim alk|od afakot moi 
When my apiiit didl to wifkd to a mom frkadly port i whoB my 
rimkahdl hate Joined the buds or (horn awtynd homa^ who 
hn«B Aed their bhiod on tto aeaftld, and k the laid, k defam 
of tiMreoohy, and of Tiitne, <Mr la my hope ; I wU that my 
mmry and name-may aBkmto thoaa, who aavrlvB me, whik I 
took dow^ with eoanpkcaaey,oa tto daatnetkn of Itat pertdl- 
ow fmrenmMBt, which aphoUa iH dnmjiintfcm by "liqihmg of 
the liDrt Hifb-whkh di^kyi Ik powwofw ama, m ofer tto 
baaali of the tooC-whkh aato mMopon hia kmbm, and Wb hb 
hand, k the nemo of Ood, acikal the throat of hie Mtow, who 
heUevoa, or dodMa, a littk mora, or a Ufk ka^ than the qpmm' 
■antitandaid-a fovanmenl, whkh ii atoekd to haiharlty by tto 
erim or the oiphana, and tto Imn oTtto widows whidh M hm 



(aw, Lmd yorkgy htkrri^dad Ife 
mean and tefckd cnMMftoite 10*0 /dl m Ae did, wM mtf «tMi 
le Oka nomnvltakiMPtf </ CMr mOd dahlia. 

^I appeal to the immeaibkQed-Iawaar by ttottoone 

or Hmven, beCon which I moat dtorf^ appaar-by the bkod of 
the mmdand pelrioto, who have tone badm me-4het Bay eoadrnt 
hm been, throacbsU this peril, and an my paipoeemovaned o» 
47, by tto eoBvictkmo which 1 tove attend, end by no other Tkw, 
than that or their com, and tto emandpatka or lay eoontiywf MM 
the nperiahonHa oppnarioa,nnderwhlch die hm ao ki«, and too 
palienlly tinvaikd ; and that I ooofldently and amoradly hope, flkt, 
wild and chimerical m It may appear, Omm Ii alfll onton and 
alr«B(1hklrAfldtoaeeDmplirfithiinoblaatairtnpite. OflhH 
lepaak withtfaeconidaaeeor 
ceneaktlDa thet appartdaa to 
told, I«iy thia in- Ito petty gnlifioattakof glvb« jmi a tnnaihny 
oacaakam ; aama, who nerar yet nkad hia foioe to aeaart a lla^ 
win not taemrd hit cfcendar with poatorfly , by aaaarti^ a frkabood 
on a aub!}oet,ao important to btacoanlry, and on as ooearion Uka 
thk Tea,mylanJa,amanwhodoMBolwlahtohavohkepikph 
wrtthoi, nata hia oomrtiT b libanled, win not kave a waapon k 
Oe power of envy I noraprataaeetolmpeeflhtto pnU^, which 
toBMomto pw i r ie , emn k thefnTO— to which tynaqreaa* 
alfmhkL 

[ jRm, Jk tern ofote Mwri^lad; ly Me fwwi.) 

A«ak, I my, Oet what I have ipokaB, WM kit kknded kr yoor 

tofdaUp, whom aitostta I uw laaiato lallwi- than anry^-my 

MpremlaBo woe ibr nty cuuutiym a m If there !e a trae bfth- 
man pneent,9et my last wonk <teer hkB k the ham of hie aflto- 

(flhr«,Jka wae«|iafti«ilemvlad. JErnid MrkwyanUAedU 



I have alw^ imdcntood it to to the doly of a Jadn whmi a 
VriaoMrtes boM flOBVtetad, to proaaaaee the aNkMaof flto kwi 



I tovo, ate, andontood thatJnd(aB,aomalkMa, Ihkk t tekdaly 
to hear, with peticMOk and to apeak wi& hmnaaity ; to ohwt 
tto idetim of tto bwi^ and to o*r, with tondm heaisBily, te 
opiniom or tto motiTCa, by whkh to wm adnnted k tte dtea, or 
which tohad been edjadfed (nilty ; thet a jodfe tea tho^k* k 
hia doty w to hare done, I tove no doobt-lMt where b tto bomt. 
edkaedom or yow katitatiam, wtore b tto vannled ktpertklily, 
demeney, and mildnM or year eomta of imdoB ? ir an nBtortoaam 
prboam, whom yoar poUey, and not pare joatiee, b ahoM to daltvb 
or kto tto kmda or ttooncatlaner, b not aidivBd to espkk hb 

»y 



My bade, ItmaytoapartofttoqfihmofaqKiyJmaea^tobow 
» maali mind by kimilklian^to tto pofpoaed ipnnky of tto 
eaflUd ; tot woam to me then tto pmpoaad rinoHrOr tte amf> 
Md<» twnn, woald to tto aheme or each tool and Mtonnded to- 
pobtiane-m ha«o bean kid apkat me k ddieomtx yo^my 
kari, ma a Jadio, I am tto eappceed colprit; I am a men, r« m 
aama,ate| byarevoktion of powm>, wa might chante plarw, 
;l/IabBdetttoberaf 
my cheradm, whm a kioe b 
? IflsbBdat thtabar end duenoivkdimkmy 
chamotar, how dare JOB eafamniek it? Pern tto ■miHii ef 
deeih, whkh year onheikwed peliqr kdirts apon nay body, ate 
eomtamn my tonfoe to aibnoe, and myicputotkn toraproech? 
Tow encntkaer may akid|B tto period of my aiiaheia, bm 
whiki exbt,Iahe]l not lortoar to TlndiGak my dwaclm, end 
m o tlm ft wn yoer aipenibna; and, ma man to whom /m b 
daarar than If^c, I wUl mate tto iMt me of thet life, k dei^ Jm- 
tke to fhet repoktion, which b to live alter nm, eari which btte 
oaJykBBeyIcenka«atothomltoBarendlDva,andferwhBm I 
am ptood to perbh. Aa men, my loid, we mmt appeer en tto 
poet day, at one eoeamoa tribuel,and It wiU then mmdn-dbr tte 
aeaivtor of all h aa rt a to ahow a oolketha oalvani^ wto wm 
aopifed k tto mort vtatnom ecticae, or actaalBd by tto paieat ^ 



cam, to tea* inlonvK mid kid to JUm to tta midbam ^ 
tteloMw] 

My toad, wm a dykf maa to daakd tte 1^ prtnl«aaf CK^ 
padiv Ummli^ k Ito aym of tto eomamaiiy, of aa Mdeain^ 
npnech, Ihiawn apon Um dariat hb ttial, by ctoi|h« hte wtt 



Mtkm, aad elkmptkK k eaat away, kr a yalby « 



death ahoBldaot to p m aoa a oed? I kaow, my bad, that fam pm> 
acribm thet JOB ■hoahi e* tto foeaiba; tto feim ate paoawB 
afiiMoraBewarinf. Ihb, a» doobt, may to dbpved w». 
aad m might tto wtokoanaaoay or tto trial, akm aatoaamwm 
p wao ua ee d at tto ceetiB, betore yoar Jaiy wee aa qa B ul itd; yam 
knlahip* aia bat tto prkab of ttoon^K and 1 8i*mil} bat I a^i 
eattowtokofttofame. 

[An fto awrt daated Mm toprooiid.] 
lamehaiiBdwithbekfanaaBtoaryornaaee! AamJtmrr 
ofrmaoet Aadkr whet end? Itballe|ed ttoti wlAad toacll 
the iBiinpimdaafB of aay wtiT i And inr what ooi ? Wn thh 
ttoolifeetofmyambiticn! Aad b tbb tto mode by which a M- 
baBBlofJaatlceracoadteooatmdieUone? No, lam no emtoaiy; 
nnd my emMtkn woH-to toU a plaee amoac ttoddkwm of wy 
eanntiy ; not k power, nor k prodt, tot k tto (loiyor ttoachbn. 
meat! SeUmyeonatry^lBdepaadeacetof^BMel Andbrwte? 
Wm itfcr a cheage of niae H a i ? Rol Bnt fcr ambition 1 a,mj 
oowtiyyWaeitpenanelambitienlheteDaldkaBBnceme! Raiii 
baen tto eonl or my eetkaa, eoold I UN, by ny edueaHon and brtooa, 
byttonakaad eonaidemtica of my kmOy, tove pbced mywIT 
BBongttoproadeatof myoppraMn? My ooaatry wm my ided; 
to U I oacriieod ovary adflli, eveiy endearing aanllmeot; a^ br 
It, I now odk up my life. OQod! Ro,my lord; I acted men 



of a feraign, and omelantkg tyiaany, and from tto men gaMav 
yoto of a demoatic feetion, whieb b lb Joim putnm and pmpe. 
tntar, k tto patricide^ fcr tto Ipominy of amrti^ with an oto* 
rioraf ipkndor,midoreonackMBdepmrt^. nwmttowbhef 
aqr heert to eabieak my aooaiiy, lk«m tbb doably rivakd deiffll- 

I Wfahed to pkeehm kdepeadaaeoheyaad tto laecbof eny peo^ 
«roa earth; I wiriMdtoamJtyoBtottatpnadakliaB kttowortL 

Coanactkm with rmnee WM Indeed kkBdad,hm only m tem 
awtaU kt eiea t w w ld tandfaa, or wqaba. Wanaaytomnna 
ear mrttorlty, Ineoaabtoad with tto parait kdapaadaae^ it woiH 
to tto rigaal fcr ttak daabwIkB } wa BOi«M itf, wd wa ao^^fe 



READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 



M w* kid MMMBM w« dnald oMb 11; H aaxillttrUt, b wu^ 
•Bd alllMi IB iwBce. 

Wen tlw FMDch to eooM u bvadan, or tamdm, milxirilBd 
l>]r the wklMi or tba pmple, I ADoId oppoM Own to tte BtaPit of 
BB7*w|tt. T«,Bajeoaitfr7BMi,ItbMldBdvtojOB tonael 
ttaMOBlk«b«cb,«rHhBiwDnlkoM]MHl,aBdt tanhiBtte 
oOw; IwooU BMittlMnwithaUtbidMlniednftii7orw«r; 
■ad I WDidd iBinBte 817 ooobIitbmb to immobte thoB Ib their 
belli, befcnlher had oootuBlnatod the Kril of BijeooBtiy. Ifthaj 
Mei«hd IB hBdlBi^ iBd If fattat to ndfB beftav nperior dlid- 
pIlBC, I woBld dkpoto c««y iBGh Bf iraoad, ban miy ttide or 
CM^iBd the M iBtiwEhflMBt of ttbtrtf AoM be mj gnm 
WhBtl eoa]dBotdtoBiyMU;irithoHUiill, I ibouU loifout 
hut chuiB to B17 oooatiTBieB to looonpUA; beckiMe I ihoiild 
feel coaKiow tbBt lift, 1B7 won tbu death, b uayrofttoMe, whea 
B tofdgB Biliaa hdde B17 eooBtiy IB nl^eethn. 

Alt It WM BOl u IB eaeaqr-ttat the neeon ornaaoa w«a to 
kad; I looked fadBOd far the ■■fattini ef Rbbcb; bitf Iwidiedto 
piofa to Fnaee^ iBd to thB world, that trWiaMB--4^iva« to be w- 
dMi That (hB7wereiMligBurtitilavei7,uidmdytoiMit 
the inhiiend wmi md liberty of their eooBtry. 

I wUed to piocan far B17 eoBBtiT the iwiBstoa, irhleh Widi. 
iBfiw ptoouBd far h m mk t. To pneora ib bU, whkh, by Id 
onqpli, woBld be M importutM ito fBlorj dbc^UMd, pDiBt, 
fmout wftb MieBce ud experkMi; who woold pereeive Iha 
■BBdjUd poOditherOB^ polBliof oar fdwacter; thcf ^mmld 
«Me to H M rtriBCDn, aad leivB Bi ae Meodi, altar ibiriflflB oar 
p«il^iadelratfa«oardortiBf. TheH»ora Bi7ol4aeli,Botto 
iwriM iBir toAarfn, bat to Bzpel oU tjriBBti; thea ««B ■* 
viB»i,aBdthe^onlfbeaueIrUiawa. II •« far ihaee eode I 
amiht ijd A«n FiBBce, bacuM FiBBoik even a aa CMnj, coold 
Bol be more loiplacaMe ftaa the eaeny alrndj h the bonai of B^ 
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[Ibra Aa tBBff Mimvlid iy tte ODHrt.) 
• I bB«B beM ebar|Bd-with that hapoitiiKB la theeAito-to 
OMBclpate BtjeoaBtiy, m to be eoHidemi the kyatooeof the 
coikblBalifla of ItUbmb, or, ae yoar knhhip extveaed it, Mtbe 
Ii*aadhkcidofeoBqiifBf7.>* TeodOBwhonorover-mach; Toa 
baf glf totheeahalta m aUtha qadlt of a wpirior. Then 
mn BMBiapicedlB this eaoaplraej, who are aot aatyaapirior to 
■a. bBt OTCB to yoar o«0ii coBce|)tlOBa of yourwl/, B17 kBd } ain, 
biiBBtheepleBdorof whoageaiaaad Tirtaea,IihoaU bow with 
raipectftil daiRBBee, lad who would thiA themalvce dUunnBd 
to be a i led ypiir ftfaad-who would aot diyiaa thaaaelwa bf 



[AnJtai ^, 

What, ^7 lard, ifaall TOB tall BB, on the paaage to tial aaCild, 
*W«* *^ V»^y. rf »rhleh yoB aiB 0BI7 the tatenaaiaMyaiew. 
ttwer, taa ariekid far agr aiBfdar,r-aat I aa aeeoBBtoMe far all 
IhB Mood that tat, aad aa be ihed, to thii rin«lo of the opmae. 
■d-BialBatlheonnBaorN.4hall7oateIlaBlhb.4Bd aati ba 
w vay a alBfs-HM Bot to repel it ? 

I do Bot fear to approach thBOBBl^tJodga, to aaaiar far 
the eoodaet of B7 wholo lib; and aa I to-be ^kpalled aad felalAad 
bj^jaaa nwiMrt of aortallly haB? by ,«! too^ who. If It WW 
l«feto to eoUael aU the ha^at btood that ,OBlB*B Aad la rw 
BBhaOowad BiaWiy,lB BOB ^mt mavoir, yoor kidAlp Biifht 
awiaia it< 

[ANtte>4nMiifMdL) 

Let BO aaa ^M^ whea I aa dad, to ehaie BM wUh dUmor I 
tot «» aaa aUala* B7 Bwaay, h7 ballarl^ that IcoBld laTB ai. 
IBCed la anyeuH bat thrt of a7Boartry% Ubal7aBd ladMB. 
daioa } or, thai I oooM hBTB haooaa the pUaat atoha of powor. 
la tbeopprairiaa,ortheBiNriH^of BveoBatrTBMa. The pio. 
chaath aofthaptOTWoBalgefaBaeBt^aitaferoarTiBwajaB 
fefenaoe eaa ba tortond feom U^ to eoMOtoaaBea batBril7, <* ^ 



•bwadi Iw«lda4ha^,i,ta*idtoafe«|^op|BBaor,fcrthe 
■m reena thai! woBld raiatthB fei«i|B aaddeaatieoppnaar I 
tethedlpIt7ofMo.,Iwoddl»alfa«blap«. tfaatihZoU 
I'ii^S^'"' l^— y*odd eBfe..Hal7b7 parte, om 
^U fa l a ie wp a. AaI,wholhadhBlfarByeoialiy.a2who 
hatB wbjeeted Bvalf to the da^nof the JeahMH aad WBtohAil 
ISrSJli?*^''**' "'***«™'^"^ •"«*'• "Vcoartiy. 



■ of thoaa, who BIB dear to thaa^^lB lUa toBwItaay Ufe.^ 

«^^ "Tiib^to-ofaydepaitedfatha.tookdowB 

— ^-' '-^-- «ittdaairi 



raUtyaad patriotin, which It wa year eaia to hatUlMo ay 
yootbial mlad i aad far which I aa iww to (Ar. op ay Ufeu 

My lord^ yaa are hopatieBt far the aerifea-tbe Mood, which 
yoB aek, b oot coagaled by the artifldal tanm which nnoiinl 
yourvlctla; ItdrculatoawannlyaBdBBraflledfthro^atachaD- 
ael^ which Gerf OBBiBd far Boble potpoa^ bat whkh yoit an b«t 

to dertroy, for paipoaa a friefoui, that they oy to hana. 

BoyatpatieBtl I ha? a but a few wovda aora to a7.— I aa loii^ 
to a7eaM-aad flllcBt giBvei B7bBpof llfe-b Ba>l7extlB. 
KBfahed; B7 nca b raai the gnva opeBo to nooHB ae^ aad I 
■iBklBtolUboaaai IhanbataaerBqaMttoa*ata7dapaitBn 




BBlaacrlhad, BBtU otha Mna, aad othar fMsaa te jBitiee to a7 
chaiactort whaBB7eoBBlf7takMh«placaaBHaf thaaathBiaof 
M ». '«— ^aad aotia th w It a7 iplb|>h ba writtM—l 



yMk LVCT. 
Thxee yean the grew, in tan, and ilwwer, 
Then, Natnie uid, " a lovelier flow«r, 

On earth, was never sown ; 
This child I, io myself, wf U take ; 
8he shall be mine, and I will 1 

A lady of my own. 
Myself will, to my darling, "be 
Both law, aiid impolse: and with me, 

The girl, on rock and plain, 
In earth, and heaven, in glade, and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, 

To kindle, and restrain. 
She shall be sportive, aa the fiiwn, 
That, wild with glee, aeross the lawn, 

Or np the monntain, springs ; 
And hers, shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers, the silence, and the cafan^* 

Of mote, insensate things. 
The floating ck»ud»-^heir state shall lead 
To her; lor hei^the willow bend; 

Nor, shall she fiu'l to see, 
Even in the motions of the stom» 
Grace, that shall moold the maiden's fonn, 

By silent sympathy. 
The stars of midnigfat-ahall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear. 

In many a secret place, 
Where rivoleu dance their wayward ronnd; 
And beanty, boraof mnimnring soond. 

Shall pasa into her ftce. 
And vita] feelings of delight— 
Shall rear her ibrm-Ho stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell; 
Soch thoughts, to Lney, I will give, 
While she, and I, together live, 
Here, in this happy deU." 

Thus Natoie spake. ^The work was done— 

How soon ray Lucy's race was itui! 

Sie died,— -and left to me 
This heath, this oahn, and qniet scent ; 
The memory— of what ha$ 4«m, 

And never mon—mU U^Wbrdiumtk, 
When thou doeat good, do it because It Ib 
grooa; not becanee men esteem it so. When 
thou avoideet ovil, flee firom it because it is 
evil; not because men speak against it Be 
honest for the love of honesty, and thou shalt 
he uniibrmly so. He that ooeth it without 
principle— is waiFerhag. 
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TAf • CicxBo'i OmATXOK Aeiiim Vxr- 
KBi. I ask now. Verre^ what bare you to 
adranoeagaiiiitthiBGhirgel Will you pre- 
tend to deny iti Will you pretend that any- 
tfaiiur &lie, that eren anything aggravated — 
is aOi^ed against yonl Had any prince, or 
any mta^ committed the same outrage against 
the priTilegea of Roman citizeni, ahould.we 
not think we had aaffident reason — for de- 

a Immediate UMV against them 1 What 
ment, then, oiurht to he inflicted on a 
ical and wicked pretor, who dared, at 
no greater distance than Sicily, within sight 
of the Italian coast, to put to the infamous 
death of crudflxion, that unibrtunate and 
innocent dtisen, PuUius Gayius Cosanus, 
only ft>r his having asserted his privilege oi 
dtizenship, and declared his intention of ap- 
pealing to the justice of his country, against 
a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined 
him in pnson, at Syracuse, whence he had 
just made his escape I The unhappy man, ar- 
rested as he was soing to embark mr his na^ 
tive oountnf . is Drought beftne the wicked 
pnBtor. With eyes darting Airy, and a coun- 
ienanoe distorted with cruelty, ne orders the 
helplesB victim of his rage tooe stripped, and 
rods to be brought; accusing him,lmt with- 
out the least shadow of evidence^ or even of 
suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 
It was in vain, that the unhappy man cned 
out *< I am a Roman dtizen, T have served 
under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panor- 
mus, and wiU attest my innocence." The 
Uoodthirsty pmtor. deaf to all that he could 
urge in his own defence, ordered the infii- 
mous punishment to he inflicted. Thus, fath- 
ers, was an hinocent Roman dtizen public- 
ly mangled, with scourgine; whilst the only 
words he uttered amidst his cruel eufierings 
were, ** I am a Roman dtizen !" With these 
he hoped to defend himself from violence, 
and innmy. But of so little service was this 
privilege to him, that while he was asserting 
nis dtizenahip, the order was given for his 
execution, — tor his execution upon the era ' 
liberty ! O aoiitid, onoedeli^htftil to eve- 
ry Roman ear! O sacred privilege of Ro- 
man dtizenship! onct — ftuTtd^now — tram- 
pled upon ! But what then I is it come to 
this? Shall an inferior magistrate, a govei^ 
nor, who holds his power of the Roman peo- 
ple, in a Roman province, within sight of It- 
aly, bind, scourge, torture with Are and red- 
hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infe^ 
mous death of the cross, a Roman dtizen 1 
Shall ndther the cries of innocence, expiring 
in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, 
nor the majesty of the Roman common- 
wealth, nor the justice of his country, re- 
strain the licentious and wanton cruelly of 
a monster, who, in confidence cff his riches, 
strikes at the root of liberty and sets mankmd 
atdefianoel 

vAmrr. 

0,vsaitsr, 

How are thy painted beauties doted on, 
By light and empty idiois! how pursued 
With open and extended appetite ! 
How tfaey do sweat and run themselves from breath, 
Raised on their toes, to catch thy airy forms, 
8liD turning giddy, till they reel like drunkards, 
That buy the merry madness of one hoar 
Wifli the long irktomenem of following time. 
Tims flies, and never diss. 



T98* MOLOCH^ oaAxnnr roa was. 
My sentence— 4s for open war : of wiles. 
More unexpert, I boast not; them, let those 
Contrive, who need ; or, when they need ; not now; 
For vrhile tliey sit contriving, shall the rest, 
Millions, that stand in arms, and fonging, wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here, 
Heaven's fngitives, and for their dwelling-place. 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of shsme. 
The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By oar delay ! No,— let us rather choose. 
Armed with hell-flames, and fury, alt at once, 
0*er heaven's high towers, to force resiitless way. 
Turning our tortures, into honid arms— 
Against the torturer; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder; and, for lighming, see 
Black fire and horror-shot, with equal rage. 
Among his angels : and his thnme, ilseli; 
Mixed with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fire, 
His own invented torments.— Bat, perhaps, 
The way seems difllcult, and steep to scale, 
With upright wing, against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench, 
Of that fergetftil lake— benmnb not still. 
That in our proper motion, vre ascend 
Up to our native seat: descent, and fall. 
To us— is adverse. Who, bA felt of laie, 
When the fierce foe— hung on our broken rear, 
Insulting, and pursued ns, through the deep. 
With what compulsion, and laborious fight, 
We sunk thus low!— The asceat is easy thea : 
The event is feared:— should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find, 
To our destruction; if there be, in hell. 
Fear lo be worse destroyed.-^What can be worse, 
Than lo dwell here, driven outfiom bliss^oondcBonVl 
In this abhorred deep--to utter wo ; 
Where pain of unexdngnishable fire 
Must exercise us, without hope of end. 
The vsssals of his ai^r, when the seoorge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Call us to pensnce ?— More destroyed than ihns, 
We should be quite abolished, and expire. 
What fear we then?— What doubt we to inMOSS 
His utmost ire ! which, to his height, enraged, 
WiU either quite consume us, or redace 
To nothing this essential ; hsppier fer. 
Than miserable to have eternal being j 
Or, If our substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are, at worst. 
On this side nothing ; and, by proof, we feel 
Our power snAcient,— to disturb his heaven. 
And, with perpetual inroad, to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge.— Jfiltofi. 

tBJB WOBLO. 

" Tis a tad world," said one, " a world of wot, 
Where ssnoip— reigns supreme.'' Yet ftom my 
The all-snstaining hope did not depart ; [heart 

But, to its impulte true, I answered— '^J^ .' 
The world hath wiwdk of good— nor sddom,jo9 

Over our t pir il t b roods with radiant wng^ ; 

Oladtms ftom gri^y and hfi ftom dsatk may 
T^rtatunt are ounthe grow cannot <totr9y,*[spriflg; 
Then chide not kanhly—cnr instructntt stem. 
Whose solemn (esions-^taloin bids ns learn " 
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f M. IimirsiroB ot ths Wibb avd Good. 
The relations between man, and man, oeaae 
not with life. They leave behind them their 
memory, their example, and the eflecta of 
their actions. Their influenoe still abides with 
OS. Their names, and characters dwell in 
our thoughts, and heart^;— we live, and com- 
mune with them, in their writings. We en- 
joy the bmefit ot theur labors— our institu- 
Qons have been founded by them — ^we are 
surrounded by the works of the dead. . Our 
knowledge, and our arts are the fruit of their 
toil — our mmds have been formed by their 
instructions — we are mort intimately con- 
nected with tbeni, by a thousand depend- 



Those,whom we haye loved in life, are still 
objects of our deepest, and holiest affections. 
Their power over us remams. They are with 
us in our solitary walks; and their voices 
speak to our hearts in the suenoe ot midnight 
Their image is impressed upon our dearest 
veoollections, and our most sacred hopes. 
They fbim an essential part of our treasure 
laid up in heaven For, above all, we are 
separated from them, but for a Uttle time. 
we are soon to be muted with them. If we 
follow in the path of those we have loved, we, 
too, shall soon join the innumerable company 
of *'the spirits of just men made perfect" 
Our afifections, and our hopes, are not buried 
in the dust, to which we commit the poor re- 
mains of mortality. The btessed retam their 
remembrance, and their love for us in heaven: 
and we will cherish our remembrance, and 
our love for them, while on earth. 

Creatures of imitation, and sympathy as 
we are, we look around us for support, and 
countenance, even in our virtues, we recur 
for them, most securely, to the examples of 
the dead. Xbere is a diegree of insecurity, 
and nncertamty about living worth. The 
stamp has not yet been put upon it, which 
precludes all change, and seals it up as a Just 
object of admiration for friture times. Th^e 
is no greater service, which a man of com- 
manding intellect can render his fellow crea- 
tures, than that of leaving behind him an un- 
spotted example. 

If he do not confer upon them this benefit ; 
if he leave a character, dark with vices in the 
si^ht of God, but dazzling qualities in the 
view of men ; it may be that all his other ser- 
vices had better have been forborne, and he 
had passed inactive, and unnoticed through 
life. It is a dictate of wisdom, therefore, as 
well as feeling, when a man, emiikent for his 
virtues and talents, has been taken away, to 
collect the riches of his goodness, and add 
them to the treasury of human improvement 
The true christian — ^liveth not for himself; 
and it is thus, in one respect, that he dieth 
not for himself. — Norton. 

T30. HUMAJt unt. 

I walkM the fields— st nioming*i prime. 

The gras»--was ripe for mowing: 
The sky-lark— tang his matin chime, 

And aU— was brightly gfowing. 

" And thus," I cried, the " ardent boy, 

Hii poise, with rapture beating, 
Deems life*! inheritance— his Joy— 

The fbtare— proadly greeting." 

I wandered forth at noon>-alasl 
On earth's BBatsral bosom 



The icythe— had left the withering grass, 

And stretchM the fhding blossom. 
And thus, I thought with many a sigh. 

The hopes— we ibmdly cherish, 
Like flowers, which blossom, but to die, 

Seem cmly bom-<^ perish. 
Once more, at eve, abroad I stray'd. 
Through lonely hay-fields musing; 
While every breeze, that round me pisy'd. 

Rich fragrance— was diffusing. . 
Hie perfumed air, the hush of eve. 

To purer hopes appearing, 
O'er thoughts perchance too prone lo grieve. 

Scattered the balm of healing. 
For thus ** the actions of the just," 

When Memory hath enshrined them, 
E'en from the dark and silent dust 

Their odor leaves behind thenLp-Borton. 
T81« Public Faith. To expatiate on the 
value of public feith — ^may pas s w ith some 
men^ for declamation — to such men, I have 
nothing to say. To others, I will uive— can 
any circmnstance mark \tpoa apeopie, more 
turpitude and debasement? Can anything 
tend more to make men think themselves 
mean, or degrade, to a lower point their esti- 
mation of virtue, and their standard of action 1 
It would not merely demoralize mankind, 
it tends to break all the ligaments of society, 
to dissolve that mysterious charm which at- 
tracts individuals to the nation, and to inspire, 
in its stead, a repulsive sense of shame and 



hat is patriotism! la it a narrow affec- 
tion for the spot where a man was bomi 
Are the very clods, where we tread, entitled 
to this ardent j^emrence, because thev are 
greener 1 No, sir, this is not the character of 
the virtue, and it soan higher for its obiect 
It is an extended self-love, mingling witn all 
the enjoyments of life, and twisting itself with 
the mmutest filaments of the heart 

It is thus — we obey the laws of society, be- 
cause they are the laws of virtue. In meir 
authority we see, not the amy of force and 
terror, but the venerable image of our coun- 
try's honor. Every good citizen makes that 
honor his own, and cherishes it, not only as 
precious^ but as sacred. He is willing to risk 
his life m its defence, and is consciotis, that 
he f^ains protection while he gwes it For, 
what righto of a citizen vrill be deemed in- 
violable, when a state renounces the princi- 
ples, that constitute their security ! 

Or. if this life should not be invaded, what 
would its enjoymentB be in a country, odiotis 
in the eyes of strangers, and dishonored in 
his own! Could he look— with affection and 
veneration, to such a country as his parent? 
The sense otfuwing one — would die within 
him; he would blush for his patriotism, if he 
retained any, and justiy, for it would be a vice. 
He would be a banished man — ^in his native 
Itoid^-Fiaher Amea. 

If thou well observe 
The rule of fiel ico muek^ by temperance taogfat, 
In what thou eat'st end drink'st.seeklng from thence 
Duo nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many yean over thy head return; 
So mayst thou live, till, like ripe fruit, tlioa drop 
Into thy mother's lap, to be with ease 
Gathered, not harshly plock'd, hi deafii mature. 
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TdA* PmJTsejki, ComBVFTiov. We fre 

apt to treat the idea of our own ooxruptibili- 
ty, as utterly ▼istonaij, and to ask, with a 
inraTe aflbctatioD o( dignity — ^what ! do you 
mink a member of congreas can be corrup- 



todl Sir, I apeak, what I hare kng and de- 
liberately conaiderad, when I say, that since 
man waa created, there nerer has been a po- 
litical body on the face of the earth, that 
would not oe corrupted under the same cir- 
comstanoes. Corruption steals upon us, in a 
thousand insidious forms, when we are least 
aware of its approaches. 

Of an the forms, in which it can pieaent it- 
aeU; the bribery of oflioe — is the most dan- 
gerous, because it assumes the guise of iwtri- 
otism — to accomplish its flital sorcery. We 
are often asked, where is the evidence of oor- 
ruptionY H^ve you seen iti Sir. do you 
expect to see it 1 You might, as well, expect 
to see the embodied forms of pestilence, and 
fhmine — stalking before you^ as to see the la- 
tent operations ot this insidious power. We 
may walk amidst it, and breathe its contagion, 
without being conscious of its presence. 

All experience teaches us — ^the irresistible 
power oftemptation, when vice-— assumes the 
mrm of virtue. The great enemy of man- 
kind—could not have consummated his in- 
Ibmal sdieme, for the seduction of our first 
parents, but for the diseuise, in which he 
presented himself. Had ne appeared as the 
devil, in his proper form : had the spear of 
Itfawiel — disclosed the naked deformity of 
the flend of heU, the mhabitanti of paradise 
would have shrunk with horror from his 
piesenoe* 

But he came — as the insinuathig serpent, 
and presented a beautiftd apple, the most de- 
licious fruit in all the garden. He told his 
flowmg story to the unsuspecting victim of 
is guue. ** It can be no crime — to taste of 
this delightful fruit. It vrill disclose to you 
the knowledge of good, and evil. It will 
raise you to an equality with the angels." 

Such, sir^ was the process: and, in this 
simple, but impressive narrative, we have tlie 
most beautiful and philosophical illustration 
of the frailty ot man, and the power of temp- 
tation, that could possibly be exhibited. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been forcibly struck, with 
the similarity, between our present situation, 
and that of Eve, after it was announced, that 
Satan was on the borders of paradise. We, 
too, have been warned, that the enemy is on 
our borders. 

But God forbid that the similitude should be 
carried any ikrther. Eve, consdous of her 
innocence, sought temptation and defied it 
The catastrophe is too flitally known to us 
all. She went, " with the blessings of heaven 
on her head, and its purity in her heart," 
guarded by the ministry or angels — she re- 
turned covered vrith shame, unaer the heavy 
denunciation of heaven's everlasting curse. 

Sir, it is innocence — ^that temptation con- 
guers. If our first parent, pure as she came 
irom the hand of God, was overcome by the 
seductive power, let us not imitate herfiital 
rashness, seeking temptation, when it is in 
our power to avoid it Let ua not vainly 
oonfiae in our own in&llibility. We are lia- 
ble to be corrupted. To an ambitious man. 
an honorable omce will appear as beautiful 
and ftsdnating — as the apple of paradise. 

I admit, sir, that ambition is a passion, at 
onoe the most poweiftil and the moat useniL 



Without it, human sAhi wuvdd beeoDS a 
mere stagnant pooL By means of his pat- 
ronage, the pre si den t addresses himself in 
the most irresistibie manner, to this the nv 
blest and strongest of our paasioBB. All that 
the imaginatite can desire — ^honor, power, 
wealth, ease, are held out as the temfrtatioii. 
Man was not made to resist such temptstion. 
It is impossible to conceive, — Satan nimaelf 
could not devise, a system, whidi would more 
infollibly introduce corruption and death into 
our political Eden. Sir, the angels foil from 
heaven with leas temptation^ — MeDuffie* 

T33. CATO^ sauuoqmr an naioBTAUTT. 
It must be k>— Plato, tboa reasonest tedl I 
Else, whence this pie wing hope, this fond desire, 
This k>nging— after immonallty ? 
Or, whence— -dtis secret dread, and iawaid hoinir, 
Ofralling^nloDoagfai? Why— shnnksihesoal— 
Back on herself, sod startles— at destmcUon?— 
Tis the Divinity— that stirs within ns : 
Tis Heaven itself, that points ooi— a beieaAer, 
And intimntea— Eternity— to man. 
Eternity !— thoa pleasing— dreaftil thought! 
Throngh what variety— of untried beii^, [pass ! 
Through what new scenes, and chaages, most we 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clou<U, and darkness, rest upon iL— 
Here— will 1 hold. If there's a Power o&eae as, 
(And that there is, all Naiun crieS akmd— 
Through all her teorfa,) Hk mast delight in viitne: 
And that, which H* delights in moM be A^ppy. 
But when ? or where ? This world— was made 

for Cesar? 
I 'm weary orooqjectnres— this— most end ibem.— 

[ Lajfing ku hcmd on his twofrf. 
Thus— I am doubly anned. My death— and liflh. 
My bane— and antidote, are both before dm. 
This— in a moment brings me to an end ; 
Bot At»— infonns me— I shall iMcer die. 
The soul, steurtd in her existence, smiles— 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its poiaL— 
The stars— shall fade away, the son himself 
Grow dim with i^^ and nature sink in yean; 
Bat ihou Shalt flourish— in iamwrtal yooth, 
Unhurt— amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the cmsh of worida. 

IsLairmss — is the badge of gentry, the 
bane of body and mind, the nurse of naugh- 
tiness, the stepmother of discipline, the chief 
author of all mischief (me of the seven dead- 
ly sins, the cushion upon which the devil 
diiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of 
melancholy, but of many other diseasea: ibr 
the mind is naturally active ; and if it be not 
occupied about some honest business, it rash- 
es into mischief, or sinks into melancholy. 

oBAva OF THS Bxnowiffas. 
When, to the grave, we follow the lenowned 
For valor, virtae, science, all vre love, P)eam 
And all we praise ; for worth, whose aoontids 
Mends our ideas of ethereal pow*is, 
Dream we, that lustre of the mora! worid 
Goes out in stench, and rottenness the closet 
Why was he vHse to know, and wann to pralss^ 
And strenuous to transcribe, in human lift. 
The mind abnigfaty! could it be diat fate, 
Just when the lineaments began to shine. 
Should snatch the dravflfht, and blot it oat foravar. 
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794* Drnxi of AnnrcAH CiTizBirfl. 
FetUrtv-eitizeru: let us not retire from this oc- 
casion, without a deep and solemn conviction 
of the duties* which nave devolved upon us. 
This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these 
benign institutions, the dear purchase of our 
fathers, are ours ; ours to einoy, ours to pre- 
serve, ours to transmit Generations past, 
and eenemtioos to come, bold us responsible 
for this sacred trust Our fkthers, irom be- 
hind — admonish us with their anxious, pater- 
nal voices; postery— calls out to us from the 
bosom of the future; the world turns hither 
its solicitous eyes; all, all conjure us to act 
wisely, and fluthfuUy, in the relation which 
we sustain. We can never, indeed, pay the 
debt which is upon us : but, by virtue, by mo- 
rahty, by religion, by the cultivation of every 
ffood pnneiple, and every good habit, we may 
twpe to ettjoy the blessmg, through our day, 
and leave it, unimpaired, to our children. 

Let us mtl deeply, how much of what we 
are, and what we possess^ we owe to this lib- 
erty, and to these institutions of government 
Nature has, indeed, given us a soil, which 
yields bounteously — ^to the hands of industry; 
the mighty and frilitAil ocean is before us. 
and the skies, over our heads, shed health and 
vigor. But what are lands, and seas, and 
skies — ^to civilized man, without society, with- 
out knowledge, without morals, vrithout reli- 
gious culture ; and how can these be enjoyed, 
m all their extent, and all their excellence, 
but under the protection of wise institutions, 
and a ftee government 1 FeUow-dtiaens, 
there is not one of us here present, who does 
not, at this moment, and at every moment, 
experience, hi his own condition, and in the 
condition of those most near and dear to him, 
the influence, and the benefits— of this lib- 
erty, and these institutions. Let us then, 
acknowledge the blessing; let us feel it deep- 
ly, and powerAiUy; let us cherish a strong 
aflRBction for it, and lesohre to maintain, and 
perpetuate it The blood ofonribtheri, let it 
not nave been shed in vain; the great hope 
of posterity, let it not be blasted. 

The striking attitude, too» in which we 
stand to the world around us( — cannot be al- 
together omitted here. Neither individuals, 
nor nations— can perftmn their part well, 
until they understand, and feel its unport- 
ance, and comprehend, and justly appreciate, 
all the duties belonging to it It is not to in- 
flate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feelinf^ of self-importance; but it is. 
that we may judge justly of our situation and 
of our duties, Inat 1 earnestly urge this con- 
sideration of our position, and our character 
among the nations of the earth. 

It cannot be denied,Rmt by those who would 
dispute against the sun, tfiat ufUh America, 
ana in America, a new era commences in 
human aflairs. This era is distinguished by 
tree representative governments, by entire 
religious liberty, by improved systems of na^ 
tional intercourse, oy a newly avrakened and 
an unquenchable sphrit of free inquiry, and 
by a dioAision of knowledge through the eom- 
munity, such as has been before, altogether 
unknown, and unheard of. America, Ame- 
fiea, our country, fdlow-dtizens, our own 
dear and native hmd, is inseparably connect- 
ed, Ibst bound up, m fortune, and by fiite, 
with these great interests. If tkeu AO, toe 
frU tvUh them; if they stand, it wUl be be- 
cause we have upholden them. 



Let us contemphite, then, this connection, 
which binds the posterity of others to our 
own ; and let us manfiiUy discharge all the 
duties it imposes. If we cherish the virtues, 
and the principles of our flithera. Heaven will 
assist us to carry on the work of human lib- 
erty, and human happiness. Auspicious 
omens cheer us. Great examples are before 
us. Our firmament now shines briehtly upon 
our path. Washington is in the clear, upper 
sky. Adams, Jefferson, and other stars nave 
jomed the American constellation; they cir- 
cle round their center, and the heavens beam 
with new light Beneath this illumination, 
let us walk the course of life ; and, at its close, 
devoutly commend our beloved country, the 
common parent of us all^ to the divine b^ 
nignity . — Wdatar, 

T35« Liiin>nra or rat pxloum rATHns. 

The breaking waves— hashed high 
On a •tern— and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods— against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches— io««d ; 

And the heavy aighi^^nngdark— 

The hills— and waters o>er, 
When a band of exiles^moored their bark 

On the wild— New England shore. 

Nos-«s the conqnerof^-comes, 

They, the trae-bearted, came. 
Not with the roll— of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpetr-that sings of &me. 

Not— as the flying— come, 

In silencet—and in fear ; 
Th«v shopk— the depth— of the dessit*B gfcMm, 

With thsir kymas of k>fty cheer. 

Amidst the storm— they lang. 
And the stars— heara, and the sea; 

And the loanding aisles-of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem— of the free. 

The ocean-eagle— soared 

From his nest— by the white wave's ibam. 
And the rockingj>ines— of the forest roared; 

This— was their welcome home. 

There were men— with hoary hair, 

Amidst that pilgrim band, 
Why bad they come— lo wither there. 

Away— from their childhood's land? 

There was woman's— fearless eye, 

Lit<— by her deep love's truth; 
There was manhood's brow, serenely hig^ 

And the fiery heart— of youth. 

What— soQght thejr— thus, afer? 

Bright jewels— of the sune? 
Hie wealth of seas, the spoils of war ? 

They soughw-a raitfa's pure shrine! 

Ave, call h holy ground, 
The soil— where first they trod ! [found— 



They have left, unstained— what there— (hey 
Frmimik-^ worship Ood !— ITmmmw. 

Twss Slaadsr— filled her mouth vridi Ijring words, 
Slander, the foulest whelp of ShL The man 
In whom diis spirit enteied— vras undone. 
His tongue— was set on fire of hell, his heart 
Was black asdeath, his legs— were faint with haste 
To propagate the lie— his soul had framed ; 
His piltow— was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of uinocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods. 
Tet did be spare his sleep, and hear the clock 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed. 
Devising mischief more; and early rose. 
And made most hellish meals of good men's names. 
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T80, ThS PlLORlXSy AKD THBIR DSSTI- 

VT. MethinkB I see it noWf — that one» solita- 
ry, adventurous vessel, the MatJUnoer—oi a 
ibrlom hope, freighted — ^with the prospects 
of a future state, and bouBd — across the un- 
Imown sea. I behold it pursuing, with a 
thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedi- 
ous voyage. Suns rise — and set, and weeks, 
and Dionths — pass, and winter— «urpTises 
them on the deep, but brings them no€— the 
sight — of the wianed-for snore. I see them 
now, scantily supplied witli provisioDa,crowd- 
ed, almost to suffocation, m their i]>«tored 
prison, delayed by calms, pursuing a circuit- 
ous route, — and now, driven in fury, before 
the raging tempot, on the high and siddy 
waves. The awful voice of the storm — ^nowjs 
through the rigging. The laborinc masts — 
seem straining ttam their base; the dismal 
sound of the pump—HS heard — the ship leaps, 
as it were, madly, from billow to billow : the 
ocean breaks, and settles with engulpoingi 
floods— over the floating deck, and beats, 
with deadening weight, against the staggered 
veaseL I see them escaped from these perils, 
pursuing then- all but desperate undertaking, 
and landed, at last, after a five months' pea- 
sage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymoutn, — 
weak, and weary from the voyage, — ^poorly 
armed, scantily provisioned, denendmg on the 
charity of their ship^master — mr a draft of 
beer on board, drinking nothing but water on 
shore, — without shelter, — ^without means, — 
surrounded by hostile tribes. Shut, now, the 
volume of history, and tell me, on any prin- 
ciple of hnman probability, wnat shall be the 
flite of this handhiU of adventurers! Tell me, 
man of military sdenoe, in how many months 
were they all swept o^— by the thirnr savage 
tribes, enumerated within the early limits of 
New England! Tell me, politician, how 
long did this shadow of a colony, on which 
your conventions and treaties had not smiM. 
bnguish on the distant coast! Student or 
history, compare for me— the baffled pro- 
jects, the deserted settlements, the abandon- 
ed adventures, of other times, and find the 
parallel of this. Was it the winter's storm, 
Seating upon the houseless heads of women 
and children : was it hard labor and spare 
meals ; was it disease, — ^was it the tomahawk ; 
was it the deep malady of a Uighted hope, a 
roined enterprise, and a broken neart, aching 
in its last moments, at the recollection of the 
loved and left, beyond the sea ; was it some, 
or all of these united, that hurried this for- 
saken company to their melancholy Ate! 
And is it iKMsiole, that neither of thne cau- 
ses, that not all combined, were able to blast 
this bud of hope ! Is it possible, that from 
a beginning so feeble, so frail, so worthy, 
not so much of admiration as of pity, there 
has gone forth a progress so steady, a growth 
so wonderftil, a reality so important, a prom- 
ise yet to be frilfiUed, so glonous!^£Mreff. 

T8T. Tributx to Wilxiam Piirir. Wil^ 
liitm Penn — stands the first, among the law- 
givers, whose names, and deeds are recorded 
m history. Shall we compare with him LycoN 
gus, Solon, Romulus, those ibundera of mili- 
uiy commonwealths, who organized their 
citizens in dreadful array — against the rest 
of their species 1 taught them to consider 
their fellow-men as barbarians, and them- 
selves as alone worthy to rule over the earth! 
What benefit did mankind derive firom their 



boasted institutions ! Interrogate the ahades 
of those who fell in the migh^ contests, be- 
tween Athens and Laoedemon, betvraen 
Carthage and Rome, and between Rome and 
the rest of the universe. But see our Wil- 
liam Penn, with weaponless hands, sitting 
down, peaceably, witn his followers, in the 
midst of savage nation^ whose only occupa- 
tion was shedding the Uood of their fellow- 
men, dinuvaing them by his justice, and teach- 
ing them, for toe first time, to view a stranger 
without distrust. See thdn bury their toma- 
hawks, in his presence, so deep, that man shall 
never be able to find them again. See them 
under the shade of the thick groves of C^ua- 
quannock, extend the bright chain of friend- 
ship, and promise to preserve it, as long as 
the sun, and moon shaO endure. See hiin, 
then, with his companions, establishing his 
commonwealth on the sole basis of religion, 
morality, and universal love, and adopting, 
as the fundamental maxims of his govern- 
ment, the rule handed down to us from 
UsATur, "Glory to Crod on high, and on 
earth peace, and good will to all men." 

Here was a spectacle— for the potentates 
of the earth to look upon, an example for 
them to imitate. But the potentates the 
earth did not see: or, if they saw, they turned 
away their eyes from the sight : they did not 
hear; or. if they heard, they shut their eaza 
against the voice. 

The character of William Penn alone, 
sheds a nevei^feding lustre upon our history. 
Noother state in this Union can boast of such 
an illustrious founder; none began their so- 
cial career, under auqiices so oonaraUe to 
humanity. Every trait of the life of that 
great man, every net, and anecdote, of those 
golden times, will furnish many an interest- 
ing suhiect for the fency of the novelist, and 
the enthusiasm of the poet — JOupoticeau^ 

T8t« wosMMt^ souxAqmr as AMmnxm. 
FarewsU, a Jong fitfewell, to all my greaineas! 
This— is the state of man : To^ay, he pats fonh 
The tender leaves of hope ; lo-moriow, blMsoms, 
And bean his bloshing bonofs— thick npon him i 
The UiM day, eomes a frost, a fttllMf frost; 
And, when he thinks, good, easy man« foil sorely 
His greatness is a ripmhigf nips his root ', 
And then A« (alls, as I do. 

I have ventm'd. 
Like little iranton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers— in a sea of glory, 
But far beyond nty depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length— broke under me ; snd now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a nide stream, that must forever— hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this worid, I kat» yon ! 
I feel my been now open*d. 

O ! how wretched 
Is tfcot poor msn, that hangs on princesi* fevois! 
There are, betwixt that sonlle— he would aspin to, 
That sweet aspect of prinees, and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears, than war or women have; 
And when he fella, he faUs, like LMciTw, 
iViw»gr.-to riu BgahL—Skabpeart. 

Meditstion— here— 
May think down boors— to moments; here, the 
May give a usefel lesson— to the head, [heart 
And learning, wiser grovr— without his books. 
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y39« BAflQUI OimL, OB LOVB'B BACBinOI. 

TfTM one of thoM sweet apole, wbieli Memiait 
Fbr lovers' meeting, or,ror nunatrel bauoU ;[mBde 
Tbe maiden's biosli— would look so beavtlAil, 
Hf tbose white roses, and the poet's dream. 
Would be so sootblnf, lall'd by the low notes, 
Tbe birds sing — 4o tbe leaves, whose soft reply- 
Is mttrmur'd by the wind : tbe grass beneath, 
b full of wild flowers, and the cypress boughs 
Have twined o'erbead, gracefbl,and close as love.- 
Tbe sun— Is shining cbeerftilly, though scarce bis 
May pierce— through the dim shade, yet, still,[xmys 
Some golden hues are glancing o'er the trees, 
And the blue flood is gliding by, as bright. 
As hope's first smUe. All, llngerfaig, sUyed 1o 
Upon this Eden— of tbe painter's art, [gaae 
And looking on lu loveliness, forgot— 
The crowded world— around them ! Bat a spell, 
Btronger than the green landscape— flxed tbe 
The spell— of woman's beauty ! By a beech, [eye— 
Whose long dark shadow— fell upon the stream, 
There stood a radiant girt ! her chestnut hair- 
(One bright gold tint was on it)— loosely fell 
In laif e rich curls— upon a neck, whose snow 
And grace— were like tbe swan's; she wore tbe 
Of her own village, and her small white feet [garb 
And slender ancles, delicate, as carved 
Prom Indian Ivory-^ere bare,-^he turf [stood! 
Beem'd scarce to (bel their pressure. There she 
Her head— leant upon her arm, tbe beech'e trunk 
Supporting her slight flgore, and siis band, 
Press'd to her heart, as If to'stlll lu throbs ! 
You never might forget that fkce,— so young, 
80 fkir, yet trac'd— with such deep characters 
Of inward wretchedness I The eyes were dim 
With tears, on the dark lashes ; still, the Up 
Could not fmU* lose— iU own aecustom'd smile. 
Even by that pale cheek— it kept its arch. 
And tender playfblness : you look'd, and said. 
What can have shadow 'd— such a sunny brow f 
There is so much of natural happiness. 
In that bright countenance. It seems but formed, 
7or Spring's light sunbeams, or yet lighter dews. 
You turned away— 4ben came— and look'd ^ate, 
Watching the pale, and silent loveliness, 
Till even sleep— was haunted by that Image. 
There was a sever'd chain upon the ground— 
Ah ! lore is e'en more ftagile than its gifts I 
A tress of raven hair 1— oh ! only those. 
Whose souls have feit thb one Idolatry, 
Can tell— A«« precious— is the slightest thing, 
Aflhctlon gives, and hallows ! A dead flower 
Will long be kept, remembrancer of looks. 
That made each leaf a treasure. The tree 
Had two Blight words— graven upon Its stem— 
The broken heart's last record— of Its flillh— 
"Adieu Henri!" 

I learnt the hlst'ry of the lovely picture 1 
It was a peasant glrlt, whose soul was given 
To one— as ftr a&evs her, as the p irn 
Towers o'er tbe lovely vi»M ; yet still 
She lov'd, and was belov*d again,— ere yet 
The many trammels of the world— were flung 
Around a heart, whose flrst and latest pulse, 
Throbb'd— but ibr beauty: him, the young, the 

brave. 
Chivalrous prteee, whose name^ in after years, 
40 SD 



A iiaiisii— was to worship— that young heart— 
Beat with its flrst wild pesslon^that pure feeling, 
Life only once may know. I will not dwell 
On Aew affection's bark was launch 'd, and lost : 
Love, thou hast hopes, like summer's— short, 

and bright 
Moments of ecstasy, and maddening dreams. 
Intense, delicious throbs ! But happiness 
Is not for thee. If erer thou hast known 
Quiet, yet deep eiOoyment, tis, or ere 
Thy presence is confessed ; bat, once reveal'd. 
We bow us down— in passionate devotion, 
Yow'd at thy altar; then tbe serpents wake. 
That coll around thy votaries— hopes that make 
Tears— burning arrows^Ungering Jealousy, 
Ai|d last, wer«e poison, of thy cup— negUet. 

It matters little, how she was forgotten, 
Or what she felt— a trseum— can but weep. 
She pray'd her lover, but to say— /atvioel^- 
To meet her, by the river, where such kown 
Of happiness had passed, and said, she knew 
How nrachshe was beneath him ; but she pray 'd| 
That ho would rook upon her Ace— once more ! 

He sought the spot,— upon tbe beechen tree 
"Adieu Henri " was graven— «nd bis heart— 
Felt eel(i— within him ! He turned to the wave, 
And there— the beautiftil peasant floated— Death 
Had seal'd— **£ats*«-eacri/ks /" 

740. HOHS. 

There Is a land, of every land the pride, 
Belov'd by heaven— o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns— dispense serener light. 
And milder moons emflbradlse the night; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth. 
Time tutored age, and love exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eyes explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Viewa not a realm— «o beauttftil and ftilr. 
Nor breathes a spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime— the magnet of his soul, 
Touch'd by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land— of heaven's peculiar grace. 
The herluge— of nature's noblest race, 
There Is a spot of earth— supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot— than all tbe rest. 
Where man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
Hie sword, and sceptre, pageantry, and pride ; 
Within his softened looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, fother, ftlend : 
Here, wesiaa reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strews, with ft'esh flowers, the narrow way of 
In tbe clear heaven of her dellghtftil eye, pife ; 
An angel guard of loves and graces He ; 
Around her knees, domestic duties meet. 
And flre-elde pleasures gamble at her feet. 
Where shaO that land, that spot of earth be foundf 
Art thou a mani a patriot 1 look around ; 
Oh ! thou Shalt flnd, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land— 4hy country, and that spot— thy home! 
He, who, malignant, tears an absent ftieiid. 
Or, when attacked by others, don't defend ; 
Who trivial bursU of laughter strives to raise, 
And counts of prating petulance the praise; 
Of things he never saw, who tells his tale. 
And ftlendsblp's secrets knows not to conceal ; 
This man is vile ; here, Roman, flx your mark } 
Hie soul is black. 
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T41* UAMIA !>■ TOBQUSMADA TAXIHO THB TAIL. 

"Ify tonl ! TtMi tboaU hn* MSB hv, Mdw ilDod, 



Lik«t«roeBdupiBckU«i iabn-erct, 

Two qtiTBring oyilil drapt,— tier dwakp-a roH^ 

T«to( tlM wUlHt, nvned npaa Iheify, 

7V> which ter tboQi^ WW* wiiig>d I Ia«vara.w 

80 httVHdy tooehU* MMTOw {» 

Tbere it t spot, a holj spot, 
▲ reftige for the wearied mind ; 

Where eertb^i wild ▼isloni— «re ibitot. 
And love, thy poison spell *8 untwined. 

There, learns the withered heart— to pray- 
There, ffently breaks earth's weary chain ; 

Nay, let me weep my life away- 
Let me do all,— bat love again. 

Oh! thou that Jadffest of the heart, 
Looic down upon this bosom bare ; 

And all, all mercy as thou art. 
Bare from that wildest, worst despair. 

There-Hiilent, dreamless, loTeless, lone. 
The agony, at length, is o'er ; 

The bleeding breast— Is turned to stone, 
Hope dies— and passion— waket no more. 

I ask not death,—! wait thy wiU { 
I dare not— touch my fleeting span : 

Qut let me, oh! not linger still, 
The slare of misery and man ! 

Why sink my steps ! one struggle past. 
And all the rest— is quiet gloom ; 

Eyes— look your longest, and your last. 
Then, turn ye to ypur cell, and tomb.' 

Hy swift, ye hours !— the convent grate. 
To me— is open Paradise : 

The keenest bitterness of (hte. 
Can last, but till the rictlm— dies ! 

T4J1« FALL or UAUTT, BT TIHPTAnOV. 

Once on a Untlf day, it was in tfring— 
I rested on the verg» of that dread eltf , 
That overlooks old Scsrlln^. All was ^rey ; 
The Mrds— sang twwt ; the lrs«#— put forth their 



80 pale, that in the «««, they looked like Mas- 
Some ehUdm wandered, careless, on the MB, 
Selecting earlyjl^wsfv. My heart rejoked, 
For all was glad around me. Ons sweet maid 
Came tripping near, eyeing, with gladsome smile, 
Each little jlMssr, that bloomed upon the hill : 
Nimbly she picked them,'mlndlng me of the awes, 
That feeds upon the waste. I Mtct the girl,— 
She was not suUd, nor child ; but of that age, 
'Twizt both, when purity of /rams, and soul. 
Awaken dreams of frsatity, drawn in AesMM. 

Deep in a little den, within the cliff, 
KjUw*rtt caught her eye,— 4t was a primnmy 
Fair flaunting in the sun. With eager hastei 
Heedless ofritk^ she clambered down the steep, 
Phuk^i the wishM flower, and sighed I fbr when 

she saw 
The dtptk she had descended, f Asa, she woke 
To sense of dsi^fsr / jffl her flowers she drsfpsd, 
And tried to gain the kdfki : >iil— CrM in vein / 
I hastened to her rescue ; but— alas 1 
I came too lot* /— O God ! she fell. 

Far, fkr down— on the rocks below, 
Her lovely /snn was found— at ruff / 



I saw her, tn mid air, Ihll like a $erapk 
From out the firmmnunt. The ro^ks and ilsws. 
That fled their rooets, in thousands, at the s%lil, 
Curtaintd her exit— Arom my palsied efs. 
And dlasy frraia. 6 1 luvsr, will that scene 
Part from my heart ! wliejie*er I would be sad; 
lOliacof it. 

743. TBI BCST OP wrvB. 
A man had once a vicious wife— 
(A most vneomnum thing in life) ; [ceasing. 

His days— and nights— were spent in strife— un- 
Her tongue went glibly— all day long. 
Sweet contradiction— etill her song, [done. 

And all the poor man did— was wrong, and HI* 
A truce without dooia, or within. 
From speeches— long as tradesmen spin. 
Or rest from her eternal din, be fbund not. 
He every soothing art displayed ; 
Tried of what stuif her skin was made : 
Failing in all, to Heaven he prayed— 10 take her. 
Once, walking by a river's side. 
In moumfhl terms, ** My dear," he crifd, [them. 
** No more let feuds our peace divide,— III end 
"Weary of life, and quite resigned, 
To drown— I have made up py mind, 
80 tie my hands as fist behind — as can be,— 
"Or namre— may assert her reign, 
My arms assist, my will restrain, 
And swimming, I onee more regain, my troublee.* 
With eager haste— the dame complies, 
While Joy— eunds glistening In her eyes ; 
Already, in her thoughts, he diet— before her. 
"Yet, when I view the rolling tide. 
Nature revolts'*— he said ; " beside, 
I would not be a suicide, and die thus. 
" It would be better, Ikr I think. 
While close I sUnd— upon the brink, 
Tou push me in,— nay, never shrink— but do It. 
To give the blow— the wior$ efl!ect, 
Some twenty yards— she ran direct, [do. 

And did— what she conid least expect, she tibemiA 
He slips aside— tiimseir to save, 
80 souse— sAs dashes, in the wave, [pleasure. 
And gave, what ne'er she gave before— orach 
" Dear husband, help ! I sink !" she cried ; 
**Tliou U$t of wives— " the man replied, 
** I would,— but you my hands have tiedr-hea- 
▼en help yon." 
The modem device of oonitiltiDg indexeg, 
IB to read books hebnucaUy,and b^in where 
others tunially end* And this is a campendi- 
ous way of coming to an aoquaintanoe with 
anthoTB ; fbr authors are to be need liJce lol^ 
eten, you must look ihr the best meat in ttie 
tails, and lay the bodies back again in the 
dish. Your cunningeet thieves (and what 
else are readers, who only read to borrow, L 
e. to steal) use to cut ofi* the portmanteen 
from behind, without staying to dive into the 
pockets of the owners — Bw^ 
Desire, (when young) is easily suppressed t 
But, cherished by the sun of warm encourage* 



Becomes too strong^and potent— for oontrol 1 
Nor yields— but to despair, the worst of passlaB& 
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T44« AiUAHDn^ rxAn. 
*Twas— ftt the totkI feast, for Persia won, 
'By Philip's warlike son.— 

Aloft, in awful stale, (he godlike heio sat 
On his imperial throne. 
His valiant peers— were placed around, 
Their b^ws,with roses, and with myrtles bound ; 
So. should desert, in arms he crowned. 
The lovely Thais^ by his side. 
Sat, like a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of vomh, and beauty's pride.— 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, none bnt the brave, 
None but the brave— deserve the flur. 

Timotheus, placed on hi^, 

Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers— touched the lyre; 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys Inspire, 
lie sone— began fitun Jove. 
Who left his blissflil seats above; 
Such is the power— of mighty kyve. 
A dragon's nery fbnu behed the god : 
i^ibbme, on raaiant nheres he rode. 

When he, lo fair Olympia pressed, [the worid. 
And stamped an unage of himsel£ a sovereign of 
The listening crowd— admire the lofty sound: 
A present deity ! they shout around ; 
A present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravished earSjtfae monarch hears; 

Assumes the god, aflects to nod. 
And seems to shake the q>heres. 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, tnd ever young. [rang. 
The jolly god in tritunph comes ! 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drunuL 
Flushed with a purple grace, 

He shows his honest face. [o 

Now. give the hautboys breath — he eomes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain. 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure; 
Drinking is the loldier's pleasure. 
Rich toe treasure ; tweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound, the king grew v«in ; 
Fought his battles o'er again ; [the slain. 

And thrice he routed all his foes,and thrice he slew 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes : 
And, while he heaven and earth dened. 
Changed his hand, and checked his prides- 
He chose a mournful muse, soft pity to inflise, 
He sung Darius, great and good, [ten, 

By too severe a Aite. fallen, (alien, (hUen, ial- 
Fallea from his higli estate, 
And weltering in his bhMd. 
Deserted, in his utmost need. 
By those, his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth— exposed he lies, 
With not a fh'end-^o close his eyes.— 
With downcast look— the Joyless victor sat, 
Revolving, in his altered soul, 

The various turns of fkte below. 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 
And tears— began to flow. 

The master smiled, to see, 
That Iove>-was in the next degree ; 
*Twas bnt a kindred sound to move ; 
For pitv— mehs the mind lo love. 

Softly sweet in Lydian measures. 

Soon, he soothed bis soul to pleasures; 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 

Honor, but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning, 
Fishting stlU, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, oh ! think ft worth ei\joyingr 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 

Take the good the gods provide thee^— 



The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
so isM was crowned, but music— ^ron the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Ga/ed on the fair, who caused his care. 
And sighed and looked; sighed and looked; 
Sighed and looked; and sighed again : 
At length, with love, and wine, hi once oppress^. 
The vanquished victor— sunk— upon her breast 
Now, strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, ana yet a louder strain : 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark: hark I— the horrid sound [dead. 

Hath raised up his head, as awaked from the 
And amazed he stares around. 
Revenge, revenge ! Timotheus cries- 
See the furies arise! See the snakes that they rear. 
How they hiss in the air, ' * 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, each a torch in his hand I 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, unburied, remain inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due to the valiant crew. 
Behold, how they toss their torches on liigh ! 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And /flittering temples of their hostile gods! 
The pnnces applaud, With a furious joy ; [stroy : 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to as- 

Thais led the way, to light him to his prey ; 
And, like another Helen— fired another Troy. 
Thus, long ago, ere heaving bellows learned lo 
WhUe ornns yet were mute ; [blow, 

Timotheus, tt> his breathing flute and sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal f^ame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred slors. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length— to solenm sounds, [lore. 
With nature's mother-wit. and arts unknown be- 
Let old Timotheus vield the prize. 

Or both— divide the crown ; 
He— raised a mortal— to the skies; 
She— drew an angel down.— Dryitoi. 

ORATOR rorr. 

Mr. Ontar PofF-had two toiwt-in bh toIm, 

Tba fw ■ mi ii ikim tbn, lad the oOwr down to; 

b Mdi MOtanc* te nttartl te 9«« yott TMT eboke, 

Vte OM half «M B dt, ud tb» nrtO bdoir. 

OhlohlOnterPnl^ 

tea Tof OB tn- aa ontar % nrelf MMgh. 

But ha iifll tdkad awaf, ipito of conKfaa and of ftowv, 

80 diib«eai« all em with hb npa attl bh dowiM, 
nat a mf OMfli, 00 heatbir tlM ontor ay, 
<«ll7Mteiet»war,»aakVbiB^«)r]Wdkltftha■^pnv^p 
Ohlohite. 
SMIInc boawwBidi^ odb evaBtag^ fap-hmrj villi gin, 

Aad rakaanlnc hk ■paeefa 00 the wdcfat of tbacrowa, 
Be tripped DaaraMw.pit.aadt«Bb|«l rlgfitiB, 



Ohiolilte. 
«Oo0d Lord r ha CKdalDM, IB bh b»«iid.«ba tosaa, 

" Help m (Mt !-halp me oirt ».-I have brakan my bonea !• 

*• Help jm out !" nid aPaddf, who pmM, «*wha(abo(bv! 

Why, fhen% HmoT foa ttm; eaaH foa help one an* 

Ohtohite. (other?* 

CHASACnB OF A GOOD PAX80X. 

His preaching much, bnt more his practice wrot; 
(A living sermon of the truths he taught;) 
For this by rules severe his life he squared. 
That all mi^ht see the doctrina which they heard. 
For priests, he said, are patterns lor the rest; 
(The gold of heav'n, who bear the God impress'd ,") 
But whan the precious coin is kept unclean. 
The sovereign's image is no longer seen. 
If they be foul on whom the people trust, 
WeU may the baser coin contract a nist. 
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T4S* Pbibb oy Pbotsssioit. We are 
Twy apt to be fimd of that which we excel in 
ounelvea, and to underrate the acquiiementB 
and powers of others in a different sphere, 
without reflecting that the field of human 
thought and occupation is broad, and that a 
man may carefuDy cultivate one part with- 
out being in tlie feast scquamted with the 
products of another. With what contempt a 
flkillAil musician sometimes regards one who 
cannot turn a tune, but who, perhai)e, is an 
excellent book-keeper, or an adroit ahip- 
buiJder! 

What a conscious pride and pomp of ero- 
dition a profound linguist betrays while quo- 
ting ikmiliarly fVom Homer and Horace, 
Dante, or Lopez de Vega, before a simple 
student, only master of nis mother tongue, 
and who in turn sneers at the mistakes made 
by others in speaking of natural philosophy 
and astronomy. I never suflEer myself to be 
led away thus by a man's acddental accom- 
plishments or attainments. 

If I find a sensible good-hearted follow (as 
I frequently do,) who has never efen read 
Milton and Shakspeare, I respect him noi- 
withstanding; for 1 say to myseUj, it is pro- 
bable be is an adept at sometninje oesidea lit- 
erature, where perhaps I should require a 
similar indulgence from him. — Fay, 

74f&» ODB voa THB vovara or jvlt. 

I Me that banner proudly wave, 

Ye«, proudly waving yet, 

Noi a stripe is torn— ihxn the broad anay,— 

Not a single stai^a set; 

And the eagle, with onmlSed pinme, 

Is soaring aloft—in the welkin dome 

Not a leaf— ii plnckM fiom the branch he bears : 

From his grasp— not an arrow has flown ; 

The misl— that obstructed his vision— is past, 

And the murmur of diicord— is gone ; [plain, 

For he sees, with a glance over mountain, and 

The union— unbroken, from Georgia— to Mains. 

Far southward, in that sunny elime, 

Where bright magnolias bloom, 

And tlie orange— with the lime-tree vies, 

In shedding rich perfume, 

A sound was heard— like the ocean's roar, 

As its surges break— on the rocky shore. 

Was it the voice— of the tempest loud. 

As it feird— some k»fty tree, 

Or sudden flssh— from a passing storm— 

Of heaven's artillery? 

But it died away, and the sound of doves 

Is heard again— in the scented groves. 

The links— are all united still, 

That form the golden chain,— 

And peace, and plenty— smile aroond, 

Throughout the wide domain :— 

How feeble— is language,— how cold— to the lay, 

CompnrM with the joy— of this festivsl day— 

To see that banner— ^waving yet, 

Aye, waving proud, and high, — 

No ren(— in all its smple fi>Ids; 

No stain— of crimson dye : 

And the es^e— spreads his phdons fair, 

And mounts aloft— in the fields of air.^-J'amct. 
Natnxs, in her piodnotions slow, aspires, 
9y Jost degrees, lo rsach perleotion*s height 



y4T. Maria. Her early youth — ^passed 
away in sorrow: she grew up in tears, a 
stranger to the amusements of youth, and ill 
moie delightful schemes, and unaKinatioD& 
8he was not, however, unhappy: she attiil^ 
ttted, indeed, no merit to heru^ for her vir- 
tnes, but for that reason^^ere they the more 
her reward. The peace whieh pauttk all 
understanding, disclosed itself in all her 
looks, and movements. It lay on her oocm- 
tenance, like a steady, unshadowed moon- 
light; and her voice, which was naturally at 
once sweet and subtle, came from her, like 
the fine flute-tones of a masterly perfimnor, 
which, still floating at some uncertain dis- 
tance, seem to be created by the player, rath- 
er than to proceed from the instriuuent. If 
yo*' had listened to it in one of those brief 
sabbaths of the soul, when the activity and di»> 
curriveness ot the thoughts are suspended, 
and the mind, quietly eddies round, matead 
ot flowing onward— (as at late evening, in the 
spring, Inave seen a bat, wheel in silimt cir> 
des round and round a fruit-tree, in ftill bloa- 
som, in the midst of which, as ^nthin a close 
tent, of the purest white, an unseen nigh^ 
ingale was piping its sweetest notes) — in nich 
a mood, you might have half-Zimcied, hatf-felt, 
that her voice had a separate being of its 
own — that it was a Uvinir somethina, whose 
mode of existence was ror the eany only: 
80 deep was resignation, so entirely had 
it become the unconscious habit of her nsr 
ture, and in all she did, or said, so perfectp 
ly were both her movements, and her utter- 
ance, without effort, and without the appeal^ 
anoe of effint^— Oo^eridgA 

T48* pmLosoniT aud bxlision. 
There is s philosophy-^ioUow, nnsound, 

To mattei^-eonfining iu folse ^leealaiion ; 
Whose fli^^t is oonflnM within Natnre'a dull round. 

Its pinions— the vreb— of sophistic persnasioiL 
And, there >s a philoaophy— truly Divine, 

That traces effects t o ^ iritnal causes. 
Determines the Unk— of the chain where ttey join, 

And soars— to an infinite height— ere it pauses. 
Thai— meanly debases— the image of God, 

To rank with the brute— in the scale of creaiioo; 
Tliis— laises the tenant of light— from the sod. 

And bears him to heaven— his primitive statios. 
Hail ! science-^of angels ! Theoaophy— bail ! 

That shows us the regions of bliss by reflection ; 
Berosves fitan creation's broad mirror— the vail, 

Where ^>iril— and matter appear in connection. 
It breaks on the soul— in an ocean of light, [ions, 

She starts from her lethargy— stretches her pin- 
Beholds a new world— bursting fl>rth on her sight. 

And— soaring in ecstasy— claims her dominionft. 
A sense of original, dignified worth, 

Her bosom ezpailds— with sablime exaltatiotti 
dhs tastes immortality— even on earth, 

In light, that eclipses— Che sun's emanatioa. 
Be sages, sad pedants— to nature— confined, [enes( 

As the bat— darkly flutters— in Luna's pale prss* 
1 11 soar, like the eagle— ihro' regions of mind. 

In the blaze of that son— which is tnith>Hn its 
essence.— 'UPherfteorA 
The man thH 's resolme, and Just, 
Firm to his principles, and trust. 
Nor hopes, nor feais, can bind. 
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dren and Animals, 131 ; Chinese, 33 ; Chinese 
Physicians. 136; CheerHilness, 173; Child of 
Promise, 196 ; Christian Character, 53 ; Choice 
of a Husband, 135; Chemistry, 95; Cicero, 33, 
74, lis, 166, 333; Clay, 148 ; Clemency to Ruffi- 
ans, 310, 215: aergyman in Lent, 63 ; Classifica- 
tion of Consonanu, 64-^7-8 1 Client's Bones, 
145 ; Cobler. 123; Colon, 87; Colonel, his own 
trumpeter, 118; CoincideBces, 87; Combina- 
tions of Waves, 130 ; Common Opinions, 65 ; 
Common Sense, 107 ; Compassion, 117, 133: Com- 
nresslons and Contractions, 31 ; Commendation, 
i05 ; Conciseness, 164 ; Conduct towards Swear- 
ars, 135 ; Confidence,— Courage, 310 ; Confine- 
ment of Debtors, 130; Contentment, 83; Con- 
quering Love, 168; Cor^unctlon, 168; Contrary, 
187; Considerate Minister, 46; Contemm, 100; 
Construction of Houses, 105 ; Contrasts, iO ; Con- 
sonant Sounds, 35 ; Constitutional Law, 115 ; 
Cottage for the Poor, 336 ; Cure for Sore Eyes, 
323 ; Curran, 10 ; his Daoghter, 76. 

D— its Sounds, 40-1 ; Day of Life, 84; Dandy 
Ofiker, 155: Dandles and Puppies, 931 ; Danger- 
ous Biting. 76 ; Dangers of bad Company, 131 ; 
Dear Wife, 98; DeUverv and Painting, 94; 
Death of a Heart-Friend, 07 ; Dead and Living 
Temples, 301 ; Deformed Chest, 0; Debt, 118; 
Deceilver, 145 ; Declamatory and Honatory, 153; 
Dead Languages, 321 ; Departed Year, 45 ; Death 
and Idleness, 137 ; Demosthenes, 33, 74, 145, 166, 
333 ; Denying, 206; Denair, 185, 913; Delight, 
173; Defpotism, 196; Delivery, 150-6; Dla- 
phragm, 10; Devotion, 180; Desire, 178; Dia- 
tonic Scale, 34. 154 ; Diphthongs, 31-3 ; Discre- 
tion, 177 ; Discovery of a Beauty, 939 ; Dlsobe- 
ditncu to Deceased Parento, 287 ; Diaslmulatioo, 



96 ; Difference 66, 64 ; Difficulty, 901 ; Dtecor- 
tTW of Glass, 78; Disease of the Throat, 140; 
Dbinterestedness, 158; Diogenes, 17; Dismiss- 
ing, 907 ; Distraction, 307 : Dr. Faustus and the 
Devil, 163 ,' Division of Prose and Poetry. 70, 
164; Doctor 'm, 38; Down with your Dust, l41 1 
Dorsal and Abdominal Muscles, 37; Dr. and Pa- 
ver, 106; Don't know him, UO; Double Mean- 
ing, 78; DoUge, 907; Don't Swear. 306; Dress, 
lOl; Dramatic, 153; Drunkard, 113; Draco's 
Laws, 151 ; Dyspepsia, 104 ; Dueling, 129 ; Du- 
ties, 30 ; Dying but once, 81 ; Dynamics, 140-32 
Dying Christian, 193. 

jB— its Sounds, 21-4i-4-4), 57-a 17 ; Eat Bacon, 
**^' Ecstasy, 175; Educators, 25 : Education, 18» 

Sro, 14S-7. 162, 180, 236: Efl'ects of Know- 
e, 138; Effective Style, 162; Effects of Suc- 
cess, 304 ; Eliza's wise Choice, 307 ; Elocution, 
18. 28, 88-9, 45, 166: Elocutionist, 87 ; Eloquence, 
126, 163-4 ; Emmet's Betrothed. 76 ; End, Cause, 
Effect, 194-8, 139; Emphasis, 96, 118; by Stress, 
101-3^ by Changfaig it, 109-4-5; by higher Pitch, 
106; by Quantity, 107-8-9; by a Pause, 113; 
Enjoyment, 94 ; Eau, Ew, 26 ; Enunciation, 61 ; 
Encouraging, 206; Envy, 169; Epitaph, 199; En- 
vv and Jealousy, 166 ; Earnestness of Manner, 
lol ; Error and Truth, 24; Equality, 61; Eter- 
nal Joy, 96 ; Eternal Progress. 37 ; Etiquette of 
Suirs, and of Riding, 191; Evenbig Bells, 97; 
Ethics, 106; Eve's Lament, 187; Ever " 



Useful, 214 : Eve, 23S ; Experience, 87, 144 ; Ex- 
clamation, do ; Extemporising, 138, 156 ; Explo- 
sion and Expulsion, the difference, 26,61; Ex- 
tremes, 208; Eves. 22a 

F— lu Sounds, 43-3; Face, 997 ; Faults In Ar- 
tlcuUtion,43; Fatigue, 209; Far West, 88; Feet 
and Hands, 11, 226-6. 936; Female Education, 
127; Fear, 191 ; Fisherman, 116; Finishing one's 
Studies, 67; Force of Habit, 116 ; Folly and Wis- 
dom, 9li Flying from and to the Church, 117; 
Forehead, 232; Free to do Good, 192; Freedom. 
98, 78; Franklin's Epiuph, 204; Freedom of 
Thought, 46 ; Free Schools, 173 ; 44 Sounds, 63; 
Frederick the Great, 47; Friendship, 171 ; Free- 
dom of the Press, 148; Forming Theories, 333; 
Fright, 183; Fury, 180. 

cP-\u Sounds, 44-6-6 ; OambllBg. 163 ; Gener- 
al Intelligence, 33; Geography, 101; Garrick, 
178, 224; he sat for Fielding's portrait, 219; 
Gentleman and Tenant, 8d; Genius, 219; Ges- 
tures, 331; Gh, 43-5; Giving, Granting, 310: 
Glottis, 11 ; Goblin Aill of Wrath, 126 ; Good 
Sense, 84 ; Goodness of Providence, 81 ; Good 
Works, 126 ; Goldsmith's Gold Pill, 121 ; Good 
Name, 128; Good Example. 140; Government, 
116, 130; Grand Objects, 66; GradaUons, 50; 
Gratitude, 163, 211; Gravity, 200; Greek and 
Irish, 101 ; Great Mistake, 231 ; Grief, 184, 313; 
Grumblers, 161 ; 

H-47. 63-3-»-8; Half Murder, 137; Hamlefk 
Instructions on Delivery, 157 ; Hands and Feet, 
11, 334-9; Habits of Thought, 19 ; Habits, 39; 
Hatred. 179, 182 ; Happiness, 304 ; Hard Ques- 
tions, 228; Harrison and Sunday School Teach- 
er, 41 ; Half Mourning, 61 ; Hallv and Newton, 
66; Heart and Lungs, 10; Head, 327; Hanging 
for Fashion's Sake, 91 ; Hearing and SpeaiOng, 
168; Heathens going u> Heaven, 133; Historian, 
194 ; Too High or too Low, 133; Home, 41, 166 1 
Hr>p<?, irtl. r?-S; Honesty, 174; Honor, 40, 198, 
mh MowarxL 59, 96, 8»; Hoarseness-Cause, 
Hn4l CuiLK 03: Horticulture, 98; Holding one's 
own, m; Hf. race, 74; Bow to Prixegood For- 
tan«. 200; H^/w to Succeed, 146, 336; How to 
get rid of Admirers, 140; How to produce Sounds, 
18; Human Form Ctothed, 8; Human Nature, 
178; Human Testimonv, 181; Humbugs, 106 i 
Humanity Rewarded, 33. 

I— its Sounds, 33-4; 91-3-0, 68; ImportaM 
Considerations, 73, 106; Ideas, 160; Ignorance 
and Error, 160-« ; and WilUVilness, 161 ; ImM- 
tleace, 310 ; Importance of Early Prbciples 188 ; 
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148| UgendanrTalM, 106; ListeBing, 187 
tef Temple*, 89: Lupiag, 30; Lock, 150; 
of the Mind, 63; Look at HomeTlTi ; Loet 



Inaf lutfoQ, 166 : Inadeauey of Laafwun, 8B ; 
Indepeadenca Poreter, f04, 132 ; IndlaiiVirtae, 
US I iBjurlBf Olliera,9ll9s InfloctkNW, 119, 126, 
109; Indocinc iNeeaae) 117; iBfloenco, TV, 160; 
ImporUnce of Obeervatlon, 86; loGonalsteDcy, 
145; laduatry, 00, 164$ Innoeent and Guilty, 38; 
Ib tho Trtttii, 48; iBterrocatioB, 89; iBteUociual, 
71; iBUBtioBS, 71 ; iBiuilJoB, 167; Invaltda, 122; 
lBvotuotaj7eflbne|09; InToadgatiOB of Thought, 
190; IrrowkiUoB, 172,217; It tooked eo Pretty, 
190. 

J—iU Bounds, 44,58; Jaw Breaken, 61, and 
f^ora 17—62 ; Jealousy, 214. 924; Joy, 173; Jolly 
Laughler, 174: Jodging, 316; Jury and the Uar, 
120: Justice, 92; Jut Ariatldee, 134. 

K— its Boand, 37 1 Keel Hauling. 75; Keeptng 
Time from Eternitv, 64 ; King ana his Pool, 231 ; 
Kinds of Poetry, 90; King of Poland in France, 
207; KiBg*i EtU, 31 ; Kiagly Dinner, 151 ; Kings 
and their Trade, 156 ; Kirwan, 27 ; Known by the 
Fruits, 77 ; Kosciusko, 06. 

I«— 48; Labor, 72; LanguaM (two kinds), SI; 
LaoonicS| often ; Law, 109; Last words of Mar- 
Biion, 116; I^fayecte, 94; Language of Peeling, 
222 1 Laugliing Scientifically, 77; Lawyer's Hat, 
22; Lawyers* Mistake, 99; Lawyer and Physi- 
cian, 90; Lawyer and Client. 107, 176; Learning, 
..^ - . - - . 187; Liv- 

Lolns 

. Purse, 

206; Long Enough, 49; Lord Thoilow'k Speech 
fhun the Woolsack, 200 : Love, 170, 187, 18M17 ; 
Lots of Justice, 106; Love and Liberty, 140; 
Love and Alcohol, 196; Lore on the Scaffold, 
232; Loye and the Sure, 100; Lovely Qualities, 
233; Luznnr, 171; Lying, 166) Lyenrgus, 51; 
Lycenns, 148. 

J[— 49; Management of the Breath, 97; Man 
a Microcosm, 88. 203; Making Resolutions, 203; 
Madness, 9S1; Making Game of a Lady, 113; 
Material of all Sounds, 47; Means of Happiness, 
06; Mahomet and the HiU, 112; Malice. 216; 
Matter and Manner, 60, 131, 158, 161; Mathe- 
matics, 54; Mark to Hh, 113; Means of getting 
a Living, 105 1 Mediums, 20-1 : Male and Pemale 
Voices, 147; Maxims, everywhere ; Mercy, 177 ; 
Mathematical Honor, 66; Matrimony, 66; Mel- 
ancholy, 216; Means to be uied, 10; Men and 
Brutes, 38; Merchants and Pigeons, 111; Men- 
Ul Violence, 67; Mediocrity, 137; Mek>dv, 13&-6; 
Miser, 87; Minemlogy, 01; Mirth, 174; Minor 
Passions, 199: Minlsirr of Angels, 171; Mock 
Trial of a King, 205; Moon Bcirpsed. 08: Mono- 
tone, 110: Moumrrs, 187; Movement of Voice, 
138; Modnlation, 143-4; Modes of Spelling, 07; 
Mother's Injunction and Bible, 82; Mouthing, 
116; Mother perishing in a Snow Storm, HI ; 
Mother and Daughter in Prison, 186; Modesty, 
218. 223; Mouth, 220; Mr. Psalter. 36; Musfe, 
101, 163.-4-6 ; Mummy, 33; Muscle Breakers, 43, 
52, and among the Lettere; My Mother, 210; 
Musical Pnn. 34; Muscular System. 7; Muscular 
Action. 9, and elsewhere ; Mutual MiMake, 89. 

M— 60-1 : Nature always True, IflO. 906 ; Nat- 
ural Theolof)', 90; Nature and Art. 151 ; Natu- 
ralists and Realists, 137: Narrow Escape, 26; 
Natorel PhikMophy.25; Natural Death, 4i; Nat- 
ural and Spiritual. 18; Natural History. 86 ; Nail 
Fortune's Wheel, 167; Niagara Falls. 197; New 
Character, 00; New Field. 68; Nerves of Oi^ 
gnnic Life, 5— of Motion and Sense, 6— of Res- 
piration, 6; Ng, 51; Nobleman and Beggar Boy, 
191 ; Newton nnd his Dog, 236; Nothing TriM 
but Heaven, 189; Nothing ftom Nothing, lOVt 
Number. 156 ; Nnnery, 89. 

0-25-4-7; 10. 24-0, 30, 67; Obeying Olden, 
146; Observe, 305; Ol and Oy, 31 ; Old and New 
Methods of Spelllnc, 65-41-f; Old Habits, 194; 
Only wav to teach Reading, 100; Only Natuiml 
Sound. 18; and Notes on, 47; One Ttongoe 
onough, 48; Opening the Mouth, 110; Operating 
Cucumstaaoes, 102; Ontoty, 27, 74^ 110, 106| 



OratoHa Field, 166-bow they are made, €8; Ori- 
gin of Language, 66 ; Oratorical and Poetisal 
Actions and Gestures, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16; and 
flrom 172 onwards ; OrthociUDhy, 04-^5-6-7, 81; 
One Thing at a Time, 114; Orthoepy, 81 ; Oa, 
96 ; Ou and Ow, 32 ; Oascus or Bony Systeai^; 
Our Country, 151 ; Ow Food, 31 ; Our Book, Vf; 
Ourselves and olhen, 43; Our Sight, 134. 

P— 68 ; Parenthesis, 01 ; Par^ Spirit, 36 ; Phr 
tienee and Perseverance, 42; Patrick Henry's 
Treason, 143; Passions wflid Actions, 170-1, 2de^ 
212; Pardoning, 217; Patience won't have ma, 
06; Parish Clerk and the Banns, 84; Painting, 
208; Painter and the King, 02; Patriots, 133; 
Pelayo, 186 ; Pauses, 86, 4U.; Period, 88; Peraa> 
veranoe, 146; Perplexity, 217; Peter the Great, 
217; Peter Pricker Prandle, 62; Pbiloeophyof 
Mind, 98, 123, ^c; Philosopher Outdone, 196; 
PhilosofAy, 121 ; Physiological Ignorance, 203; 
Phrenology. 298; Philosophy and Love. 57; Play 
oa Wordai 174; Peraplratioii, ^., 8 ; Pitch, 12l 
14»4-^s Pitt, 31, 88; Ph, «4; Pleasures of 
Piety, 217; PUto, 17; Play on X's, 66; Poor 
Priest and the King at Prayer, 208; PoUHcal 
Economy, 111 ; Peainoa of Body, 17; Polyglot of 
Body and Mfaid,280; Poisoned Cup and Cyraa; 
188; Ptoaeers, 150; Position in Bed, 79; Polite- 
ness, 142; Polycarp and his Lord, 153; Poor 
Fund, 200; Point of Law, 132; Pope and the 1, 
150; Pote and allgone, 173; Principlea of Blo- 
catlon, from 17—237; Pralndioe, 140; Precept 
and Bzanipla, 141 ; Precipitancy, 02; Pride, 1*1, 
218^ 219 ; Prise of Immortelity, 184 ; Precedmg 
Principtoa, 126. ^c^ Poaltion of Feet and Hands, 
11 ; Progress of Societv, HO ; Prayer to the Con- 



iragatlon, 30 ; Proverbe on every pa 
Isea, 124 ; Promising^ 210 ; Principal and Inter- 
est, 60; Powerlhl SUmulns, 146"; Punning, 172; 
Pronunciation, 81, 84 : Provincialisms, 83; Pro> 
longation of Soond, 70, 73; Providence, 117; Pi- 
ty, I77, 225, 83 ; Public Speakere should live long- 
est, 140; Pnrault of Knowledge, 108; PnpO and 
Apprentice, 46 ; Pulpit and Theatres. 139; Punc- 
tual Bearera, 130; Punishments, 218; - - *- 



Platte^, 189; Punient Preaching, 212.^ 



Pulpit 



4^—97; Quack, 82: QuaUficatJons of Teaeh- 
en, 20: Quaker Preaeais, 190: Qualities. 0: 
Qusntity, 70: Qualitiea of Voice, 140, 142 : Qua- 
ker and Soldier, 126: Question Direct, 86: 
Queen's Reprimand to her Daughter. 2M: 
Queen Bllaabeth and her Ladlea, 196: Qniao- 
tUllan, 920. 

Ilr~53-4 : Rainbow, 176 : Ranges of Volte, 
134 : Raising Rent, 70 : Rage, 180 : Rapture, 175 : 
Reading, 83, 67, 108, 120: iteading Rooma, 46: 
Range of Knowledge, 66: Rallerj', 192, 220: 
Reasoning, 202: Recitations, 166 : ft-om 237—316: 
Recipients, 32: Resdlnf by vowel sounds, 33: 
Religious Penecutions. 187: Reading Discosis- 
es, 71 : Remorse, 184. 220: Refusing. 210: Rea- 
son, 111, 227 : Reproach, 182 : Reproving, 211 : 
Revision, 117: Refinement, 03: Rhetoric. 156: 
Rheterical Pause, 92, 106: Rhetorical Actmn, 
234: Reforms, 164: RIchee and Taleut, 132: 
Right Views, 80: Rylhm, 06: Rhymetry and 
the Queen, 123 : Rolla's Addrees to the Peru- 
vians, 153 : Rhyme, 167 : Rose, 72 : Revenge, 
181 : Ruined Debtor's satlsfhction, 179 : Rum and 
Grave Stones, 44 : Rouge, 168: Routes, 216. 

8-36-8-9, 42, 46: Sadness and Sorrow. 186: 
Safe now, 222 : Saun's Speech, 160 : SRVtng 
Fuel, 20 : Sailor and Countess' Eiyes, 35 : Sailor 
and Highwayman, 114 : Semi-colon, 86: Science, 
114: Scientific Enthuslssm, 181: Servile Imha- 
tlon, 182: Seasons, 28: Selfishness, 128. 163: 
Scorn, 190, 222: Seeing Right, 220: Seeing a 
Wind, 28: Self-love, 73: Sea Lawyers, 77: 
Sense governs, 129: Sheridan, 107: Shoutta 
115: School Teachera, 130: Sight Reading, 57: 
Skips and SHdes. 167: Shame, 223: Schoofanas- 
ter and PopUa, 43 : Sharp Reply, 163: Slander, 
130: BloadW Voiea, 166: Btakiiig la tha 8to> 
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■Mh, It) 8oairi% B{ ataapla iM^Mv, «{ Staipte BodOy Ffeia, 
W; SfMcakdoa Ilka a OoU Bith, 144 ; 8li«« Fbiahi» W; toiid* 
im^ SS j Stony riiwwHl [.Addini], 41 1 8lrM|tfa o( Vote, M6) 
aocktyowwall a living, flS j SawoM of Iteulk, 8M; Soentaa 
airilktT>niik,10e; SpaakiiwthaQaiiBlM, 1M{ Stodaat^ Foa- 
toy, IM; SoouMrfUd aad tha Mihap, Ut { ftaMlaid of S|Makii« 
Itt/SlwUncbltCritj, IMittyk, 148, 151-4, ItO-K-e ; StTNi, 
•7; Sobliaily lad Fitlwi, St Strikiof ont Bmitiai, 1T7; Shfa 
Bigulaior, 178; So«rli« and Itaapii«, 180; Saggatioiii, U4,>tt; 
Snmw, 815 ; 8«pieioo,^M ; SHipidlty, 80 ) Stnich at Tbon^ 
881 ; SpiartMi, 54; Saecaiilal Spaakar, 188; Swki Ratart, 187; 
StTMriaff Kiac, U0{ ataMUaf, 88; Swaariof, 187) SorptiH, 181^ 
l88;Sti«aaof Progiaa, 17a 

T-8e,41;Talairt, 180 ; Tkla of Woader, 888 ; lUloir and 
lUaat, U8; Talllaf 8tarica,78; lb leaeh ChiMran, 108) Tda. 
aeope, 81 ; Tarror, 188, 881, 881 ; TaBpannce, 188) Teaehiag^ 
885; Tbaokify, 18) Tandencf of oar Laagoaga, 157; Thaatrca, 
174 ; TbiBkiDf, ITS; TboogU and Taali^, IM; nail, 48; Thto- 
OaSiAar^eO; Tnia Wiadom,S4; Triphtlioi«i,a8: Tlivae Emb> 
lialalaall tliia^5I: Th,80>l, Tnia Einpii«,7«t Thraa Da- 
|f«aaorSpaaeh,118: Tkna aote oT Ezialaaea, 121 1 'floraz, 
8i Tlfbt DraaaiH»8i Than ai« ny/awaia, 188: TIbm ia Mm, 
188: TnKh, 171, 188: Traa HappiaaH, 178: Thia Werid, 808: 
A 8M(ia( tliow, 188; Tma Eloquanea,aD0i Tb acta hadOB,818t 
Tbo oamBMa, fit : Ttve Madaaty, f 1 : To and The, 67 1 TDogli 
Aalatl, 79t Tnitlit aot Fldioaa, 170: Too bard, 148: Tnth and 
Nafan, ISO: To pnreat Siiidde, WB: Ibra Bread into StooM, 
aoeiTfrol«aSMip,8S4tTtaarilloa,14Bi Tne PhUaaopliy,185: 
lbneeaad,140:TiaaaororVoiea,160t TVya^ia, U8i Traa- 



qonifty, 178: Twaadladiim and Twoadladaa, 881 > Tla Ffeal, 174 : 
TwilichlDa«a,188: T1>oqait,OOod, 188: Tla BflaB,78: Tbe 



I7-4M,80,88,S«, 65, 68: Ugly Dnaaa, 166: Uai 
▼owak,75i UBeartaiB4aaaiityarWtaa,88:aBwaloonaViritor, 
74tU«flf8paUiBg,eiL 

T—tt( Vanity Rapravad, 188i Vain Mothar, 68t Variatiaa on 
avaiy paget Vaoantion, 180, 898: VantriloiiuinH 60: VabnaMO 
of iiCtkMs 838 1 Viawa of T^vlh, 811 1 Vlitaa tha Iwl Traaauv, 888: 
Virtaa batira Rkhai, MOs YiitaoM rriandahip,887: Ventta, 
887 i Voiea, 188 ; Vocal OtpkBi^ 11 ) Vocal OymaMtica, 881 

lV'-55,»)WaRaa'klddrHiat tha BttUa of Boakar HUl, 
paiaphnMd, 8T ; War and Tmth, 80) Wafriiiagtoa aad Motbar, 
l84;aiidW.aadthaU.8^100;Wh,68;WtaatisOaiB,6l; Wat 
MiaiHar, 18 1 What a B^ ! 886 ) Wavaa or CircuBOBzei, 130-8 ) 
Waapiiv EoDpannr, 818 ; What tba Youth had kamad, 115; Who 
iawroiw in tba iLrgunant, 182; What far? 150; Wa lova thaa 
■o,60iWhorttlaa?6S; WbitflaldBaoiblii«,SO; WB.FaaB,87; 
Witt, ISO; Wiadpipa, *&, 11 ; Wifs, 153; Wild Oali, 18; Win. 
tarETania«i,68) Wiidon o( oar Aacaikin, 188 1 Waapl^ 184: 
WilUan and Lucy, 184t Word Fdating, 86, 180, 142 1 Whippad 
tor naki^ Rhymaa, 191 : Woida, 80t Worth, 66 : Wonaa, 7S, 
188,136,168: Woodar, 188,886: Wooun at ■haiboald ba,88: 
Wofkiag a Funga, 86 1 Wrong Choica, 47 1 Written Laj^uago, 
6S-4I Worid not aU aOBa«iagibow,85i Written Fkga, 88a 

X-PkgH 86, 57, 68, 64, 6^ and 88. 

T-PkgH 66, 88, 88, 94, 88, 68, 64. 

Z-Pagaa 86^ 4B, 63, 67 : Zo^-o^, 7, MM. 
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A-Acrampliabad TouaaLulT.aSl ; Idanatf Jatbnoo,27S: 
Idvantaaci of Knoirlcdn. 881 ; IdharMiee lo Tratb, 870 : Igaiaat 
te Amcrioan War, 843 ; Alanndar Salkirk [Cowpcrl, 885 ; Alac 
a«lar^reaat,SI5i AlexiMlar at ()lTmp»GaaMt,a30; Anton'k 
Ontioa otct Caau'. 2SA: Ajnarica.877, 280; Aoieriao Flab 888 ; 
ABii«tioMorTotttti,84B; AlhcM aad Acorn, 8G& 

KUBaroo*! Laal Baaqoat. 880 ; Baque Girl, or Lovv^ Suriftaa, 
818; Balaoee of Happincn, 898 : Battle Field, Btt; Battia of War 
lorioo, 9S4: Begiar^ Pslitioa, 275; Banafitt of Agricullara, 888 : 
BaaiSea of Nature, 308: B«t Cure Ihr Trouble, 800; Bert of 
Wivca, 314 ; Burr and BfanncrliaaHlt, 988; Brutut' Hanncua on 
te doath of Cnaar, 961; Burfal of Sir Joba lioan, Btf; By. 
roa*! Apnrtropbe to the Ocaan, 988L 

C-Cato^ Scaata, 276 : bb Solilflquy, 810 ; Caaiha I 
w; 948; Chancter of Wonan, 848 ; of Pitt, 887 ; of 



80tf;Chaafiii« aad Unchanging, 230 ;ClM«Bat Hone, 848 » 

ity,9Bl7CioaroafanotVarr«a,3aBi Cooalaaey of Woaua, 986 ; 
CanlGrora, 880; Cora for Hani Tinea, 886. 

DL-Pavfal>i renanto»ar AbMloai (WilUiLM; DuknHi[By. 






De«rted W|la,a04: Dew 



'iSiTTs;^sir5 



SaMcterib^ Arny [ByroQl. 940 ; Dignity of Honuut Natare, 306 : 

- ipoieted Amhidoa, 9«1 : Doctor and hit hopeful PupiL 888 

of AoMrieaa CItiaaai, 311 ; Deoglaa* Aceooat of hiMU; 944' 



SI— Edacatioo, 278 ; EmaiH*! Viadieatloa, hi ML 306 ; Eato* 
ghiB oo tbe South (Hayne ), 854: D«. on tba North ( Wcbricr,) 
154: Eulociun on Knciuakn. 886; Era'te Lova far AdaM, 884) 
Sxite of rna, 278 ; Eyca. 278. 

F-Fall nf Beauty, 814; Faadcd bdUlibOitT, 288; fboiala 
Cteruter, 886; Fevar Draaa, 986; Firaaide Ha|ipteaHi S86{ 
riigfal of Xtnm, 941 ; Ponana Teller, 888; Foolatope oTAagah, 
tf^FraeiQan, 301 ; Fraaduuui and hie Uoet, SSL 

0-Gambler% Wife, 867 ; Goodaaa of God, 266 ; Gama, 960 ) 
Oinavra,or Lnt BrideiRDfenV272; Gaallmeai, 916 ; Ganuina 
Ttota, 287; God ia Natuia, 216 : Good tfight (Sande), 88B; Grom 
God^ flnt Trnplei ( Bryant^ 9» ; Gimva of tba BaMWMd, 810 ) 
Onak Litatrntuiilw. 

KU.Ilanoifaaltohk8eldiors9«7)HoaBa,318) Bima Llk, 
»;Bypocrita^Wlok),278. 

I— InnortalilT of tha Soul (AddimV 988 1 Indian LaMuaca, 
188; Inmnrtal Mbid,2Sr7; lamrovantai of the Miarl, MBib. 
djan Namei, 848: lafluaaoe of the WIm aad Good, 800 ) Intent 
8iapiiiWiBaQanlan,8a8; ladortiyand Elotpiaaca, 101 ; Invalid 
Abroad, 882. 

Joba AdaM* Speaeh, on ^opd^ tha Dadaraliaa af Ind»> 
ea, 946; imtiS^JS 




-Maid afMilihU^lir ) llniM,! 



laaMMliliid. 



boon tLawbV flO; Ifufa takii« tba VaU,314; Maria (Cola. 
ridga),316;l6i«oBaoarria,887; MOmty of tba Law. 888 ; Mu 
taraaTAJftetioB, 306: Military lantodliaatkm (Clay), &71 , Mod. 
alatiaa,886;Moloeh'e Onlioa for War.808; ManeHlee Hyaa 
-' Liberty. 288; Mooalight and BattkAaU. 256; My CovotiT. 
I; Moral EAoU of la^peranoa, 240; Motber>i Lota, 237. 



M ^-NatWwl ( 

" Nature'! Wa 
Needle l^ 
1 WKOT, a«0 : cicw Tear, 279 ; No axcclleace witboat Labor, 306 ; 
Nobility of Labor, 266 ; Noee and tbe Man, 205. 



r of Low, 



ioaal Glory, 841j National Union, 880 : Natural Hiato. 

,264; Nature'! Wanta are few, 284 ; Nature of Traa 

flomKnca, 286; Needle (Wood worib), 272; Night Snne in 

Turkey, 248 : New Yew, •*» ■ *» »• -'--^* » -u_ «- . 

"ibility of Later, 266; 

O-OdaootbePaadoaa 
816; Of Elocution, 944 



■ (ColUna), 940; Ode Ibr the 4ih of Joly, 
816; Of Elocution, 944: Old Oaken BiidMtC Woodwonb),886; 
Old Hat, 886; Orator PuC 815 ; Oaiian>i AddrM to tbe lioon! 
941; Do.totba Sua, 244 ; Otbelio^ A^kgy for Marrying, 886 : 
OarCoanlry,240; Our Toil! and their Bawaid, 288. ^^ 

P— Parti of tbe Whole, 838; Pkrihaiiua aad tbe Olyntbiaa Cap. 
Hta (Willie), 274 ; PVrick Uenry'k Speech, Mtting (n morion tbe 



of tluf Tit^i Sea ^Hebftf], iap«; J'hvinlH Tnkwilrh, 
ami W4r cr.EiiTiifid. t HaU^ HfrT ; l^rfocl Ulafffl-. ^} 



t.FfeiTy^Vie. 
hiloaoiihy aai 
ilaceof eariy 



ulHi I'h 

. irfiaa, 3101 ItawoTDi £|H.|u.ac« (Carey V 
. I JifdWoB, IH j Ptm r.^ of Libctly! 
OjPal>lkPiiftt»B. 

Urr/271 ; JUiiiF Day, fill lb4adx^[ 104tRaBecl 

; r^-, iri'iiTii, Cri^rn,! j.r llbnirr^ lu. Channing), 
' - V r ■ ^M rdUL,a04) 

8>8aniirBoy%DnaB,868) Saipentof tha9tiU.86B:Sha walka 
BeMity (Brroo), 238 ; Ship. Ml; Slander, 960^ wT!": Soalh 
>ianea,8Mt8paecbof Be)ilal.8f6; of CalaihM, »8 : ^irit of 
' Uw,271j8tarofBe(bleben,894)8tagCbMa(Scoti>,04; 
of Ufc, 888 ; SuUimity of Mooatala SMary, 280; Swear- 






I^Hibiyrepro«ad,198. 



T— Talanti alwayi AaeoBdanl,98e; Tbaaatapaia (B^rant), OT ) 
Madar Storm on the Alpt, 308) ttev BhidcCrowa, 860 : Tba 



Wbkkara, 848 ) Tbo Hamit (BeattW), 147 j Tba MunJeicr Kaapp 
( WebatorV 861 ) Tit tor T^ or Coquetry ftniebedj Wood worth), 
») Tribirta to ftan, 318i Do. toWaeblagton, WT; To Mary in 
HaavanOhuii^ 808; T»4By and lVaorio«r7»T; Trva Frio^ 

T*— Vidina Bride and Mhv (Rarriean), 881: ViHaoi I 
■nith (LoHfcUow), 888) VuHora aad Captiva iBfiuM, 941 

'W-Way to ba Hanff, 978 ) WUdameM of : 
986 ; Wlk, diUraa 2>riaodiu [8peoaer].f79 J 
any on Ambitiw, 318) WtirU at a DMnoa 

Y-ToaUiaiiAgatMi 



jWtelaey^lSoufc 
'[CowperJ,866; 



820 



See ike third page. 



wmd T«stiBi«Mlali* 



■abject; hi* Infltracdoni are of mut ImporLuice tfl 



toTRAOT-Prom the PwMilty of th« Haoorer Ool- ESS^^.yfSfSnH^^f'SESS 
lege, la. flayioff ettended Pr6C Bxodmd's preiac- !?SS;"?i^l?^trL£SS* m.S5S[i^^ 
UdM to the stud^ of thii College, In the ert of ^f^J^ I^S^^JZX^. ™2?S?}E?ti^ 
Eloemion. we take great pleamreln bearing te^.^Mdooj^ua^r9ViMgneMerznHyipth« Lee- 



monyVnp leaeto hU^laboi^uejfide^^ to tde pupila, ^^* 



His liucnictiom moat proTe of unmcnM 

thaa'toThe aoundneaa of hia prtociplea, and hia own ^ 
thorough acquaintance with the aobject he profeaeea Bztkaot— From the Lejdiigton,KT. Intelligeiioer. 
to teach. Mr. Bronaon ia no charletan in hia pro- Reader, do 70a ever apend monejr for aperHaitiea, 
fession. Not content with communicating abaoraet auch aa balla, eircnaea. menageriea or theatrea 7 If 
knowledge, nor with exhibiting hia own power of ao, we are not going qoarrel with yon, or criiidae 
applying that knowledge, hia great aim ae^ma to be your laate. Bat we are about to aay, thai a aoorce 
— to make the atudent a practical EIocutioniaL Weofamuaement, cheaper, more inlcilecnial, more 
most chearAiIiy recommend him to the patronwe deeidely improving, and at the aame Ume asqiMs> 
of an enlightened public ; and, eapeciaUjr, to the lionably innocent and entertaining, ia preeeoted ia 
patrona of public Inatitutiona of Leambig. the Lecturea on Elocution and Muaic dow Id pio* 

Extract -From the Committee of the chaaea at l^"* ^7 Profeaaor Bronaon. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. We take plea- Paor. Bromson ia eridenthr maater of hia profea- 
■ore in expressing our approbation of the principlea aion : he not ooIy ondentaoda Ontory iheoreiically 
of Prof llronson'a system, and the manner in and practically, but poaaeaaee a most happy faeolQr 
which he inculcatea them in hia practical Lectorea. of teaching it. Thoae who are foud of aplendid 
Hia model is matvrb ; and therefore, hia primary apedmena of Elocution ahould not laii of attending 
object is to bring into active operation all thoae or- theae Lecturea. The knowledge obtained from ibk 
gana which nature deaigned to be employed hi the syatem ia especially neceaaary for Moihera, and 
production of vocal aounda. Thia object oace at^ those who have the training of children, or tlie 
tained, the beneficial conaequencea. which follow, teaching of vocal muaio.— Uaily DemociRt, (Bo- 
are numerous : and, to the Public speaker, inttal^ cheater,) N. Y. 

uabU. Articulation becomeaeaay and dtaOncL the The mere announcemeat of Prof Bronaon'* Lec- 
vo ce acouirea increaaed cleamesa, strength, dexi- ^^^ ^^ Reciu«lona, wiU be aufficient, in Treoioo. 

^^JJrJ^^i' ^^ Sf^^S" f ^!ftLSS 10 «»raw a large audieice.-JV: J. SUxte GaxtUe. 
protracted vocal labor, ia avoided ; together with ^ , i> », .< <■ v 

InJIamafionof the htn^, and BaowoHiTis -thoae ^ Amonf the profeaaora of ElocoUon of the present 
fearful forma of diaeaee,whlch darken the proapecu day, pcAape no one haa attained the &me of Mr. 
and cuitaU the uaefuhieaaof ao many at the preaeot Bronaon. He understande the art of apeakina theo- 
day. Mr. B»*oraI Uiatroction ia entirely pracUcal, retioally and practieaUy-medically and phUok^ 
and wdl calculated to veiliy the tnith of WTtheory.giwlly-^ every «hape and in every form. iSudi 
We aU join in expreaaing our high approbation of varied qualiflcaiiona aa he poaaeaae* "« rarely 
hia aystem, and ourflra conviction that it ia well found, and all who read the Herald ahould hear 
woitny the attention of all who aim at becomiog him-— iv. Y UeraUL 
9fioA BfaigerB, Readera, orpoblie Speakers. Profeaaor Bronson's lecturea have been listened 

ExTaAOT.-From the Claaaea bi the Miami Uni- to by crowded audiencea. He haa betm compeUed, 
veraity, Ohio. We take pleasure in expressing our for want of room to leave Maaraic HalLand mc» 
entire iaUafaction with him as a teacher, and of hia P/ the WeaUninlaterBtroei ChapeL-2>rw. R. I 
mode of inatruction. By thia analtftie and espoei- Journal. 

turn of the elementarv principles of language, he Extract.— From a letter by Ma- LOWELL 
placea within the hands of hia pupUa a Key lo their MASON, Boaton, a celebrated compoaer and tea- 
taulta, together with a definite mode of correcting cher of Muaic 

them, and guidtng their flutlier efibristo improve ** As iar aa I can judge of your principle*, I sp- 
in the art of Elocution. By hia faithful attention, prove ; they appear to me to be founded in troth 
he haa aucceeded in giving entire aatiafoction to all and nature. I have bitroduced aomething of your 
who have attended his Lecturea. Beina convhiced ayatem hito my claaaoa. Knowing what I now 
that hia plan is founded upon correct philosophical know, I ahould certahily cive the money right over 
prfaiciplea, and ia adequate to the accomplianment again for the Itnowledge 1 acquired ; yea, douUe, 
of ita professed obiect,— and having every con- were it neceaaary. Could I command the time I 
fldence in his capabifitv and Uthfullneaa, we cheer- ^ould hke to pursue the study much longer with 
folly recommend Prof. Bronaon to all to whom he you ; but what I have already acquired I conakler 
may ofibr hia services, aa a competent teacher of highly important, and you have my TBAnxa aa wed 
Elocution. li in^ MdNBY. » 

ExTaACT.— From aome of the Professors in ExTrucr— From the Jounurf^Cmuneree, NY* 
Rutger*8 College, New Bnmawick, N. J.— llaYHig y^^ Unjn^n la certahily one of the most original 
attended Professor Bronaon's Couraeof ^-^^Lurpv. anUrnifnaining men with whom we meet. He 
we cheerfully bear witneaatohlaooiiPBT>;N€t inde,^,,^ uu all mattera relating to aound, anri its or- 
faitAfulneae aa an biatructor: and are ivoti saUR ^ni, behI Ulustrataa hia principles by examples of 
fied that his svstem of diaetpline, if dulr miJoweii jbi^^ and rhetorical rehearsal of a high charao 
up, cannot fail to impart dietinctnete of tiriicula^ (^r. 
tion, witii an eaej aacT impremive efocutie,. . ^^ R.titationa of Prof Bronaon were receiv«| 

ExTRAOT —From the atudenta of JeflhrsrHj CoV ^j^h ei-pat satisfaction, by one of the Urgent anor 
lege, Canonabuzgh, Pa.— yTe take thia op p'>''^<init)^ tilic»ih»t ^vehave ever aeen hi College Hall. Ni 
of expreaaing our approbation of Prof. fCri<nhion'«autiiorn<?ed aak more, than to have the delicaia 

Satem, and of hia capability to faiatruat i^ h k t4 in touc be^ of hia foncy, and the hidden meanhtg of hit 
la moat important an. Heia a perfect mi^iEer 01 thought, brought out by the profeaaor.- CriaaV 
all he teachea, and the principlea on which h- hi^nt ^aH Jh^ iht Oaxette. 

hia inatructiona are ao accordant with I'hiU/iti^fyhtf p^^f, j^ronaon's Lecturea a^^d Recltationa have 
and common eeneef aato recommend th^^ni 10 tlLer^^f,, received with decided &vor in almoct everr 

approval of everr admirer of elegant enuudiihofiH ~ , « . ---.. .__._..», .^ 

etther hi Reading or Oratory. We reo^jijuit^nd 
him to all persona urtio feel deairioua of aL-quLriaR 



the art of Reading and Spealdng with «cst>rur^ and 
^ect. 

From the dtorcantile Jowmal, BoaKm. We have 
nodoobtbut that Prof. Bronaon la maat^of hia 



CiLv b the Union, and In our principal Towns and 
and Literary Inatitntiona. We heard him komo 
y {?ara a I u c B, and derived much inatructiona and pro> 
fiL irmn hti orighial theory of the Human Voiea ; el 
tb Q En DaQi of atrengthening and perfbettaig k, and 4 
curiiir ihc? prevalent diaeaaea of the vocal OBpai 
Bronciiius,*©. N. Y. JDaiiy "f^Hnatt, 
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